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STATE  OF  NEW  TOEK : 

Department  op  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent's    Office, 

Albany,  January  17, 1888.  ^ 

Hon.  Fremont  Cole, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly: 

Sir. — I  herewith  transmit  to  the  Le^slature  the  Thirty-fourth 

Annual  Keport  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

and  the  exhibits  accompanying  the  same.     I  am, 

Tours,  very  respectfully, 

ANDREW  S.  DEAPER, 

State  Superintendent 
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Superintendent's  Report. 


STATE  OF  NEW  TOEK: 

Depabtment  of  Pubuo  Instruction, 

Superintendent's  Office, 

AiiBANY,  January  17, 1888. 
To  the  Legialatwre: 

I  herewith  transmit  to  the  Legislature,  as  required  by  chapter 
555  of  the  Laws  of  1864,  information  touching  the  operations  of 
the  public  school  system  of  the  State  during  the  year  ending 
August  20th,  1887.  The  several  exhibits  hereto  attached  are  made 
up  as  follows,  viz.: 

Exhibit  No.  1. —  Statistical  Tables: 

1.  Statement  of  State  tax  levied  in  1882  and  in  1887. 

2.  Statement  of  school  tax  paid  and  school  moneys  received  by 

each  county. 

3.  Apportionment  of  school  moneys. 

4.  Abstract  of  statistical  reports  of  school  commissioners. 

5.  Abstract  of  financial  reports  of  school  commissioners. 

6.  Investment  of  the  capital  of  the  Common  School  Fund. 

7.  Comparative  statistical  and  financial  statements  for  the  years 

1882  and  1887. 

ExHTBiT  No.  2. —  Oeneral  School  Statistica : 

1.  Comparative  tables. 

2.  Statements  of  Common  School  Fund,  Free  School  Fund,  and 

of  State  school  moneys  received  and  apportioned. 

Exhibit  No.  3.  — •  Normal  Schools : 

1.  List  of  Normal  Schools  with  names  of  principals  and  officers 

of  local  boards. 

2.  Reports  of  local  boards. 

3.  Normal  school  circular. 

4.  Superintendent's  letter  to  local  boards. 

5.  Statistical  tables. 


6  Depabtment  of  Public  Instbuotion. 

(a)  Attendance. 
{b)  Financial  statement, 
(c)  Mileage  apportionment. 
6.  Meeting  of  Normal  School  principals;  secretary's  report. 

Exhibit  No.  4.  —  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  : 

Beport  of  Dr.  A.  S.  Bickmore,  curator  in  charge,  in  reference  to 
visual  instruction  in  Normal  schools  and  to  teachers  in  common 
schools  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

Exhibit  No.  5.  —  Teachers'  Institutes : 

1.  Institute  conductors,  names  and  addresses. 

2.  Beports  of  institute  conductors. 

3.  Statistical  tables. 

(a)  List  of  institutes  held  during  1887. 

(5)  Attendance. 

(c)  Comparative  summary  for  ten  years. 

4.  Copy  of  attendance  certificate. 

5.  Sample  institute  programmes. 

6.  Department  circular;  instructions  to  commissioner& 

Exhibit  No.  6. —  School  Commissioners : 

1.  Names  and  post-office  addresses. 

2.  School  commissioner  districts. 

3.  Department  circular. 

4.  Written  reports. 

Exhibit  No.  7. —  CUy  Superintendents  of  Schools  : 

1.  Names  and  post-office  addresses. 

2.  Written  reports. 

ExHiBrr  No.  8. —  Uniform  Examinations  for  Commissioner^  Certifcates: 

1.  Action  of  State  Educational  Associations,  etc 

2.  Opinions  of  educational  journals. 

3.  Text  of  act  passed  by  Legislature  of  1887. 

4  Action  of  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association. 

5.  Form  of  request  to  State  Superintendent 

6.  Preliminary  circular  to  school  commissioners. 

7.  Circular  accompanying  first  set  of  uniform  examination  ques- 

tions. 

8.  Questions  submitted  at  uniform  examinations  held  in  Septem- 

ber, October,  November  and  December,  1887. 

9.  Circular  and  regulations  concerning  uniform  examinations  sent 

to  school  commissioners  December  5,  1887. 
10.  Questions  submitted  at  examinations  held  January  7,  1888. 
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Exhibit  No.  9. —  State  Scholarships  in  Cornell  University : 

1.  Department  circular  to  school  commissioners  and  city  superin- 

tendents. 

2.  Department  circular;  instructions  to  examiners. 

3.  Questions  submitted  at  examinations  June  4, 1887. 
4  Complete  list  of  State  scholars,  1887. 

5.  Table  showing  number  of  candidates' examined  and  appointed^ 
1887. 

ExHiBFT  No.  10. —  State  Certificates. 

1.  Questions  submitted  at  examinations,  1887. 

2.  Written  reports  of  examiners. 

3.  Tabulated  statement  of  examinations,  1887. 
4  List  of  successful  candidates,  1887. 

5.  List  of  State  certificates  granted  from  1875  to  1886,  incla8iye> 

6.  Circular  and  regulations  for  1888. 

Exhibit  No.  11.  —  Indian  Schools : 

1.  Names  and  post-office  addresses  of  superintendents. 

2.  Beports  of  superintendents. 

3.  Statistical  tables. 

Exhibit  No.  12.  —  Institutions  for  Deaf  and  Dumb : 

1.  Beports  of  superintendents. 

2.  Statistical  tables. 

Exhibit  No.  13.  —  InstitiUion  for  the  Blind : 
1.  Keport  of  ^  principal. 

Exhibit  No.  14  —  Nautical  School: 
Beport  of  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

ExHiBFT  No.  15.  —  Teachers*  Classes : 

List  of  academies  in  which  teachers'  classes  are  instructed. 

Exhibit  No.  16.  —  Compulsory  Education : 

Beport  of  Sherman  Williams,  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Glens 
Falls,  concerning  special  investigations  made  by  him. 

Exhibit  No.  17.  —  Educational  Exhibit : 
Department  circular. 
List  of  contributors. 

Exhibit  No.  18.  —  Decisions  of  the  Superintendent  in  Appeal  Cases, 

Exhibit  No.  19.  —  Plans  and  Specifications  for  School-houses : 

1.  Department  circular,  September  20,  1887. 

2.  Beport  of  committee  making  awards. 
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Exhibit  No.  ao.—  New  York  State  Teachers*  AssooiaHon  : 
Beport  of  annual  meetini;,  1887. 

Exhibit  No.  Ql,—  8taie  Council  of  Superintendents: 
Beport  of  annual  meeting.  1887. 

Exhibit  No.  n.-^Assooiaied  Academic  Principals: 
Beport  of  annual  meeting,  1887. 

Exhibit  No.  23.~  New  York  State  Association  of  School  Commissioners  and  Superintendents : 
Beport  of  annual  meeting,  1888. 

Some  Compabison& 

The  aggregate  amount  of  public  moneys  expended  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  under  the  general  supervision  of  this  Department, 
was  $14,461,77494,  which  was  greater  than  ever  before  by  almost  a 
half  million  of  dollars.  It  shoidd  be  remembered,  too,  that  this 
sum  does  not  include  the  annual  payment  to  Cornell  University, 
the  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  or  the 
appropriations  to  academies  and  academic  departments  in  union 
schools  which  are  paid  through  that  office.  Neither  does  it  cover 
the  cost  of  text-books  which  are,  in  nearly  all  cases,  supplied  by 
parents.  If  we  deduct  from  this  sum  the  moneys  paid  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Normal  schools,  teachers'  institutes,  Indian  schools, 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  and  for  the 
expenses  of  supervision,  we  will  find  that  the  sum  paid  directly 
for  common  schools  was  $13,760,669.57.  This  sum  is  increased 
$475,682.93  over  the  corresponding  item  for  last  year.  The  sum 
expended  in  the  cities  was  $8,340,117.77,  and  in  the  towns  was 
$6,420,551.80.  Of  the  $475,682.93  increased  cost  over  the  previous 
year,  $461,520.47  were  expended  in  the  cities,  and  but  $14,162.46  in 
the  towns,  which  clearly  indicates  the  much  greater  vigor  and  pro- 
gressiveness  of  educational  work  in  the  larger  places  than  in  the 
outlying  districts.  The  total  valuation  of  school  buildings  and 
sites  is  reported  at  $36,376,553,  of  which  $24,217,240  is  in  the 
cities  and  $12,159,313  in  the  towns;  in  this  item  the  increase  was 
$714,469,  of  which  $708,729  were  in  the  cities  and  but  $5,740  in  the 
towns-  Of  course  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  indicating  solely  the 
extent  of  building  operations  in  the  different  sections.  The  fluctu- 
ation of  real  estate  values  enters  into  the  matter  and  these  values 
are  necessarily  estimated.  But  this  has  been  the  case  in  previous 
years  also,  and  the  figures  are  certainly  very  suggestive.  The 
average  value  of  school  buildings  in  the  cities  was  $47,207.09, 
and  in  the  towns  $1,061.67^ 

There  were  paid  for  teachers'  wages,  in  the  last  year,  $9,306,425.88 ; 
for  libraries,   $39,722.45;    for   apparatus,   $360,208.08;    for    new 
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buildings,  sites,  repairs,  etc.,  $2,394,004.35.  The  total  number  of 
volumes  in  district  libraries  is  737,716.  The  number  of  school 
districts  outside  of  cities  is  11,253.  The  total  number  of  teach- 
ers employed  during  the  year  was  31,318,  and  the  number 
employed  for  terms  of  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more  was  22,708.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  teachers  employed,  5,821  were  males,  and 
25,497  were  females.  The  average  annual  salary  paid  teachers  was 
$687.12,  in  the  cities,  and  $262.44  in  the  towns.  The  amoimt  paid 
for  teachers'  wages  was  greater  last  year  than  ever  before  by  the 
sum  of  $204,157.11.  The  number  of  children  in  the  State  of 
school  age  (between  five  and  twenty-one  years)  was  1,763,115. 
There  are  173,173  more  children  of  school  age  resident  in  the  cities 
than  in  the  towns  of  the  State.  The  total  number  enrolled  in  the 
schools  during  the  year  was  1,037,812.  The  average  daily  attend- 
ance was  625,610.  The  whole  number  instructed  in  the  common 
schools.  Normal  schools,  academies,  colleges,  private  schools,  law 
schools  and  medical  schools  was  1,229,238.  There  are  11,966 
public  school-houses  in  the  State,  of  which  fifty-five  are  log,  363 
stone,  1,420  brick  and  10,128  frame.  The  average  number  of  weeks' 
school  taught  in  the  cities  was  39.5,  and  in  the  towns  33.8  weeks. 

In  the  CniEs. 

The  large  correspondence  of  this  Department,  the  discussions  in 
the  State  Educational  Conventions,  the  inquiries  at  the  teachers* 
institutes  and  associations,  and  the  annual  reports  of  superintend- 
ents and  commissioners,  very  effectually  indicate  the  varying  con- 
ditions of  educational  work  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

Afl  would  be  expected  the  greatest  energy  and  vigor  are  manifest 
in  the  cities  and  larger  villages.  Here,  extensive  buildings,  with 
such  modem  appUances  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  most 
essential  to  school  purposes,  are  provided ;  and  instructors,  who 
enjoy  what  amounts  to  a  life  tenure  of  office  with  fair  compensa- 
tion paid  at  regular  and  stated  intervals,  are  employed.  The 
terms  cover  about  forty  weeks  each  year.  The  text-books  are 
uniform  in  all  the  schools  subject  to  the  same  management,  and  are 
the  latest  and  best  in  the  world.  The  courses  of  study  are  sys- 
tematically arranged.  There  are  incentives  to  promotion  and  gradua- 
tion. The  schools  are  commonly  supervised  by  competent 
superintendents,  who  perform  their  work  intelligently  and  thor- 
oughly.    These  superintendents  form  a  sort  of  enthusiastic  and 
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progressive  educational  brotherhood ;  they  are  in  frequent  com- 
munication, either  directly  or  through  educational  journals ;  they 
hold  conferences  at  least  annually  for  the  discussion  of  matters 
involved  in  their  work  ;  and  they  are  quick  to  seize  upon  sugges- 
tions  which  give  promise  of  good  results.  The  outcome  of  this 
is,  that  in  the  schools  under  their  supervision,  there  is  very  general 
similarity  in  the  methods  and  system  employed,  and  these  are 
ordinarily  of  proved  and  acknowledged  excellence. 

Yet  school  work  in  great  cities  is  encompassed  with  innumerable 
perplexities.  The  conditions  of  life  among  the  people  are  widely 
different  in  all  localities,  but  these  differences  are  multiplied  and 
intensified  in  great  and  thickly  settled  communities.  All  classes 
meet  in  the  public  schools.  The  schools  are  large.  The  grading 
and  classification  of  pupils  are  necessarily  close  and  arbitrary 
Individuality  disappears,  and  there  is  small  opportunity  to  bestow 
special  care  upon  those  personal  traits  of  character  and  genius 
which  in  smaller  and  less  mechanical  schools  are  developed  and 
cultivated  so  advantageously.  The  exactions  and  controversies  of 
politics  imfortunately  encroach  more  upon  the  administration  of 
school  affairs  in  large  places  than  in  small  ones.  The  people  are 
farther  removed  from  the  schools,  and  they  manifest  less  interest 
in  them  because  they  have  less  responsibility  and  power  in  manag- 
ing and  directing  them.  It  not  infrequently  happens,  also,  that  the 
law  leaves  the  granting  of  appropriations  for  the  extension  or  even 
the  maintenance  of  a  city  school  system  with  the  common  council, 
or  some  board  which,  in  either  case,  was  chosen  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  schools,  and  which  seems  bound  to  offset  its 
extravagances  in  other  directions  with  severe  parsimony  towards 
the  schools. 

In  the  Country. 

But  nearly  half  the  children  of  the  State  are  in  the  rural 
districts.  Here  the  schools  are  very  much  smaller  and  of  course 
there  are  many  more  of  them.  There  are  11,253  school  districts 
in  the  State  outside  of  the  cities.  Of  these  there  are  eighty-two  in 
which  the  entire  property  of  the  district  has  an  assessable  valuation 
of  less  than  $5,000.  There  are  457  districts  in  which  the 
valuation  is  under  $10,000;  1,578  districts  are  under  $20,000; 
2,423    districts    have    a    valuation    above    $20,000     and     under 
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$40,000;  and  7,252  districts  have  a  valuation  above  $40,000. 
It  necessarily  follows  that  in  a  great  many  districts  the  tax 
rate  most  be  large  or  the  receipts  must  be  excessively  small 
and  the  people  very  commonly  ftd  poorer  than  they  really  are.  In 
many  cases  the  school-houses  are  cheerless  and  entirely  unfit  for 
use,  but  it  seems  as  though  the  legislation  of  last  year  must  work 
a  reform  in  this  direction.  In  these  rural  schools  the  work  done 
depends  almost  exclusively  upon  the  character  and  capability  of 
the  teacher.  There  is  no  "  system  "  to  fall  back  upon,  no  machine 
which  will  turn  out  passable  work,  whether  or  no.  If  the  teacher 
is  discerning  and  bright  and  enthusiastic,  results  will  frequently  be 
attained  which  surpass  any  accomplished  in  the  great  schools ;  if 
indifferent,  the  results  are  of  no  consequence.  Good  teachers  will 
of  course  soon  find  places  in  the  larger  and  wealthier  districts.  AU 
teachers  are  entitled  to  consideration,  for  their  work  is  trying  and 
exacting;  but  this  is  more  strikingly  so  of  those  in  the  cross-roads 
districts  than  elsewhere.  Their  pay  is  small;  prior  to  the  legis- 
lation of  last  year  it  was  received  only  after  many  months  of  labor, 
and  the  wrong  is  not  yet  altogether  set  right.  Their  work  is  not 
confined  to  a  single  grade ;  they  must  meet  the  requirements  of  all 
grades  and  all  classes.  They  must  lay  out  their  own  course  of 
study,  if  they  have  any.  Text-books  are  frequently  antiquated ; 
there  is  no  uniformity,  even  in  the  same  school,  and  frequently  not 
in  the  same  class,  and  the  teacher  finds  it  impossible  to  work  an 
improvement  The  school  is  very  likely  maintained  only  twenty- 
eight  weeks  in  the  year,  just  long  enough  to  share  in  the  public 
moneys.  Attendance  is  irregular.  Trustees  drive  hard  bargains,  for 
the  number  of  young  persons  who  want  the  place  is  very  large.  Con- 
tinual change  in  the  teachers  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  time  of 
employment  is  but  for  a  single  term,  and  frequently  the  trustee  under- 
takes to  make  it  by  the  day  or  the  week  in  order  that  he  may  be  free  to 
make  a  change  at  any  time,  or  that  he  may  withhold  pay,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  statute,  for  the  week  occupied 
in  attendance  upon  a  teachers'  institute.  Supervision  amounts  to 
little  or  nothing,  for  distances  are  great,  during  a  good  part  of  the 
year  roads  are  impassable,  and  it  is  physically  impossible  for  the 
commissioner,  with  generally  more  than  one  hundred  schools  under 
his  charge,  to  visit  each  very  frequently. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  high  time  to  inquire  serionsly,  fi^^U 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  lengthen  the  term  of  office  of  sole 
trustees,  or  to  provide  that  in  all  cases  there  should  be  at  least 
three  trustees,  one  of  whom  only  should  go  out  each  year;  or  second^ 
whether  it  is  not  advisable  to  discontinue  the  district  as  the  unit  of 
school  government  and  unite  all  the  schools  of  a  town  under  one 
management  and  support  them  all  by  a  common  tax ;  and  third, 
whether  teachers  shoidd  not  be  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  for  the  whole  year,  unless  removed  within  the  year  for 
cause,  on  accoimt  of  moral  delinquency,  of  improper  conduct,  or  of 
being  unable  to  properly  fill  the  position. 

Attendance. 

There  is  a  large  uneducated  class  in  the  State,  and  our  statistics 
show  that  it  is  growing  larger.  The  attendance  upon  the  schools 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  advance  in  population.  B-ecent  legis- 
lation forbids  the  employment  of  children  under  thirteen  years 
of  age  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  but  no  adequate  pro- 
vision  is  made  for  gathering  them  into  the  schools,  and  the  number 
of  children  in  the  streets  grows  more  rapidly  than  the  number  in 
the  schools.  Indeed,  nothing  practical  has  ever  been  done  in  this 
State  by  way  of  compelling  attendance  upon  the  schools.  The 
residt  is  sadly  apparent  and  the  premonitions  are  full  of  warning. 
Some  occurrences  of  the  last  year  have  particularly  aroused  public 
interest  in  the  matter  and  point  to  the  wisdom  of  painstaking  con- 
sideration and  vigorous  action. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  a  Compulsory  Education  Law  upon  our 
statute  books,  but  it  is  a  compulsory  law  which  does  not  compeL 
It  has  never  been  acted  under  to  any  considerable  extent,  and,  this 
being  so  after  fourteen  years  of  trial,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  it 
never  will  be.  In  my  opinion  there  are  good  reasons  why  it  has 
never  accomplished  what  was  desired  of  it.  In  the  first  place  it 
requires  members  of  boards  of  education  to  look  after  and  appre- 
hend delinquent  children,  and  it  is  imreasonable  to  expect  that 
officials  elected  only  to  manage  the  schools,  and  who  serve  without 
pay,  will  devote  the  necessary  time,  or  that  they  will  engage  in 
work  which  should  devolve  upon  a  policeman  or  constable,  or  some 
other  officer  specially  charged  with  and  paid  for  such  service. 
Again,  the  penalties  provided  for  in  the  act  run  mainly  against  chil- 
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dren,  and  no  people  will  be  swift  to  enforce  penalties  against  cliildren 
for  delinquency^  not  amounting  to  crime,  for  which  they  are  not  so 
properly  answerable  as  are  their  parents  or  guardians.  The  penal- 
ties in  the  act  which  go  against  parents  are  mere  fines,  so  incon- 
siderable as  to  be  ridiculous,  and  the  machinery  provided  for  col- 
lecting them  is  too  cumbersome  and  expensive  to  be  commonly  made 
use  of.  :  Moreover,  the  act  requires  that  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  should  attend  for  at  least  fourteen  weeks  in  the  year. 
Attendance  for  so  small  a  part  of  the  year  is  hardly  of  enomrh 

does  not  reqvuvre  communities  to  act  in  the  matter,  nor  does  it 
provide  any  adequate  school  facilities  for  the  accommodation  of 
delinquents  if  brought  in.  There  are  other  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Act,  but  it  is 
unnecessary  to  occupy  space  in  referring  to  them.  Indeed,  the 
fact  that  the  act  has  remained  a  dead  letter  so  long  is,. of  itself, 
sufficient  reason  for  looking  for  some  more  practical  way  for 
enforcii^  attendance  upon  the  schools.  . 

Feeling  that  such  a  search  involved  an  investigation  into  the 
efforts  in  the  same  direction  which  have  been  made  in  other 
countries  and  in  some  of  our  sister  states,  and  a  collection  of  the 
opinions  of  many  experienced  men,  before  any  very  valuable  con- 
clusions could  be  reached,  and  being  unable  to  prosecute  such  an 
extended  inquiry  myself ,  I  requested  one  of  our  most  accomplished 
and  successful  superintendents*  to  undertake  it  and  report  the 
result  of  his  investigations  and  conclusions  to  me,  which  he  has 
done.  The  investigation  has  extended  through  several  months, 
and  has  been  broad  and  thorougL  It  is  probable  that  the  matter 
will  be  before  the  Legislature,  as  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  City  and  Village  Superintendents,  it  was  discussed 
at  length  and  a  committee  appointed  to  formulate  action  and 
present  it  to  the  Legislature,  and  the  report  referred  to,  accom- 
panied by  much  valuable  information  upon  the  subject,  is  herewith 
transmitted  in  Exhibit  No.  16. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  suggestions  are  offered  : 

1.  There  should  be  a  provision  of  law  by  means  of  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  require  a  city  or  district  to  provide  adequate 


•  Sherman  Williams,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Glens  Falls. 
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school  accommodatioiis  for  the  children  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
the  schools  or  forfeit  public  school  moneys. 

2.  There  should  be  a  provision  of  law  which  would  require 
private  schools  to  report  their  attendance  to  boards  of  education 
and  school  commissioners,  in  order  that  we  might  gain  exact 
information  as  to  the  number  of  children  who  attend  some  school 

3.  The  school  age  should  be  changed.  It  is  now  the  period 
between  five  and  twenty-one  years.  The  limits  should  be  changed 
to  ages  within  which  the  State  would  require  children  to  attend 
some  school,  with  the  right  to  attend  until  tweniy-one  years  old, 
as  at  present 

4  The  board  of  education  in  each  city  and  incorporated  village 
should  appoint  and  pay  an  officer,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  keep 
a  complete  list  of  children  within  his  district  of  school  age,  and  to 
account  for  them. 

6.  Parents  and  guardians  should  be  held  responsible  for  send- 
ing children  to  school  If  they  fail  to  do  so,  they,  and  not  the 
children,  should  be  punished  enough  to  make  them  attend  to  the 
matter.  If  children  are  incorrigible,  and  the  fact  is  established 
that  parents  cannot  control  them,  they  should  be  taken  away  from 
the  parents  and  cared  for.  If  parents  are  unable  to  suitably  clothe 
their  children  for  attending  school,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  either 
private  or  pubUc  charity  should  be  invoked. 

6.  Special  schools  shoidd  be  provided  for  incorrigible  cases. 
Institutions,  not  deemed  to  be  prisons,  should  be  provided  for  the 
detention  and  reformation  of  unruly  children  before  it  becomes 
necessary  to  stamp  them  as  criminals  and  destroy  them  for  life. 
Such  institutions  would  save  many.  The  sending  of  the  worst 
cases  to  them  would  deter  others  from  truancy.  This  is  the  system 
in  vogue  in  states  all  around  us,  and  I  do  not  see  how  this  State 
can  avoid  entering  upon  it 

This  is  a  difficult  subject  to  take  hold  of,  but  it  cannot  safely  be 
ignored.  One  who  examines  the  figures  and  investigates  the 
matter  must  feel  aroused.  If  we  levy  a  general  tax  in  order  to 
provide  free  and  general  education,  upon  the  ground  that  the  future 
safety  of  the  State  requires  it,  how  specially  important  it  is  that  the 
children  of  depraved  or  shiftless  parents  shall  be  brought  within  its 
influences.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  no  subject  will  come  before 
the  Legislature  which  will  compare  in  importance  with  this  one. 
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What  Shall  be  Taught? 

What  shall  be  taught  in  the  schools  is  a  question  of  no  small 
importance,  and  it  is  a  difficult  one  to  answer.  The  law  leaves  it 
to  each  locality  to  settle  for  itself.  The  tendency  of  the  times,  par- 
ticularly in  the  larger  places,  is  to  undertake  too  much.  It  ought 
to  be  remembered  that  it  does  not  devolye  upon  the  public  schools 
to  put  into  a  child's  head  all  that  he  will  ever  be  expected  to 
know.  It  is  useless  to  tax  the  memory  with  multitudinous  pieces  of 
mere  information,  no  matter  how  worthy  of  note  such  information 
may  be.  Of  course  some  facts  must  be  remembered,  but  the 
remembering  of  too  many  mere  facts  is  now  being  insisted  upon. 
It  is  better  to  create  a  desire  for  knowledge,  and  supply  the  imple- 
ments with  which  to  gain  ii  When  searched  out  through  effort, 
it  will  be  retained  without  difficidty.  The  fact  is,  that  the  manner 
in  which  school  education  is  started,  is  of  more  consequence  than 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  finished  out  The  people  are  not  gener- 
ally unwilling  that  the  State  should  foster  and  support  advanced 
education,  but  they  will  insist  that  it  shall  not  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  elementary  work,  well  knowing  that  it  is  of  far  greater 
importance  that  the  masses  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  fundamentals 
than  that  the  few  shall  be  elaborately  topped  out  and  polished  off 
If  school  work  is  not  well  commenced,  it  never  will  be  well  finished. 
More  than  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  children  who  ever  come  into 
the  public  schools  never  get  beyond  the  study  of  the  elementary 
branches,  and  there  is  a  wide-spread  feeling  that  the  schools  do  not 
accomplish  the  results  for  this  great  mass  of  pupils  which  they 
ought  to  produce.  A  wide-spread  feeling  usually  rests  upon  some 
foundation.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  State  which  is  spending  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  for  general  education,  can  well  afford  to 
enter  upon  a  full  inquiry  which  will  determine  whether  the  mass 
of  children  in  this  country  of  a  given  age  can  read  and  write  and 
spell  and  figure  as  well  as  the  mass  of  children  of  the  same  age  in  the 
monarchical  governments  of  Europe,  and  if  not,  why  not?  My  read- 
ing and  observation,  confessedly  not  large,  raise  grave  doubts  upon 
this  question.  A  republican  State  cannot  afford  to  have  any 
doubts  about  such  a  question  as  this. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  during  the  year  relative  to  the 
introduction  of  manual  training  as  a  regular  branch  of  public  school 
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work,  and  several  cities,  notably  New  York  and  Albany,  have 
undertaken  a  thorough  trial  of  the  experiment  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  it  may  prove  a  wise  undertaking.  There  will  hardly  be 
two  opinions  as  to  the  advantages  of  industrial  training,  but  it  must 
be  demonstrated,  upon  actual  trial,  that  it  can  be  made  a  part  of 
out  common  school  work  with  advantage  to  pupils,  without  detract- 
ing from  the  old-fashioned  and  essential  work,  to  which  reference 
has  just  been  made,  before  it  should  be  generally  taken  in  hand  by 
the  school  authorities.  The  experiments  which  have  been  entered 
upon  will  be  watched  with  much  interest  The  test  will  be  a  severe 
one,  but  it  must  be  met  successfully,  by  a  trial  in  good  faith,  before 
the  already  over-full  courses  of  study  in  the  schools  should  every- 
where be  opened  to  admit  what  is  commonly  called  industrial 
training. 

There  is  a  common  misapprehension  in  this  connection.  Manual 
training  need  not  be  confined  to  carpentry  work  with  boys,  or 
making  aprons  and  dresses  with  girls.  Free-hand  or  industrial 
drawing  may  train  the  hand  and  the  eye  more  effectually  than 
handling  a  saw  or  a  needle.  It  is  easily  taught ;  it  is  inexpensive 
and  it  is  practicable.  It  is  the  best  possible  preparation  for  further 
manual  worL  Every  school  in  the  State  may  undertake  this  with- 
out difficulty,  and  with  good  promise  of  excellent  results,  and  then 
safely  wait  for  the  verdict  of  those  who  are  further  experimenting 
upon  the  subject 

The  schools  must  not  only  educate  the  mind  but  the  heart  as 
well.  Schools  are  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  turning  out  good 
citizens.  Character  is  forming  while  the  intellectuality  is  being 
educated,  and  the  influence  of  the  schools  should  be  exercised  to 
form  and  shape  it  rightly.  We  have  had  much  discussion  in  this 
country  in  reference  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the  observ- 
ance of  religious  exercises  in  the  schools,  and  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  these  must  be  omitted  because  of  the  likelihood  of 
their  being  used  for  the  propagation  of  sectarianism.  But  this 
must  not  be  deemed  to  prevent  all  moral  training  in  the  public 
schools.  On  the  contrary  there  should  be  a  strong  moral  influence 
exerted  at  all  times,  in  every  school-room,  which  will  go  continually 
to  the  sound  training  and  preparation  of  boys  and  girls  for  the 
social  duties  and  obligations  of  life  and  for  the  responsibilities  of 
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citizenship  in  a  republic  where  the  "  will  of  the  people  is  the  law 
of  the  land." 

There  is,  unfortunately,  but  little  done  to  stimulate  patriotism 
among  children  in  the  public  schools,  or  outside  of  them.  A  gen- 
eration ago  it  was  common  to  use  the  masterpieces  of  our  national 
oratory  for  the  purposes  of  recitation  and  declamation  in  the 
schools,  and  the  resultant  influences  were  of  no  small  consequence  in 
arousing  and  cultivating  patriotic  ardor  in  the  rising  generation. 
Then  every  child  was  required  to  take  part  in  these  exercises. 
But  even  this  is  no  longer  common.  The  modem  fashion  is  to 
take  pupils  who  give  promise  of  special  success  as  orators  and 
readers  and  train  them  elaborately  for  show  upon  public  occasions. 
The  older  custom  might  be  revived  with  profit  The  setting  apart 
of  an  occasional  hour  for  exercises  which  would  lead  children  to 
revere  and  love  their  country,  and  the  requiring  of  eveiy  child  to 
take  part  in  such  exercises,  is  a  thing  which  may  properly  and 
profitably  be  done  in  every  public  school 

The  mission  of  the  public  schools  is  to  best  prepare  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  children  for  the  activities  of  life,  for  social 
and  industrial  relations,  and  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
under  such  a  government  as  ours.  The  few  must  not  be  favored 
at  the  expense  of  the  many.  The  beginners  must  have  the  most 
care  and  the  best  worL  What  is  done  must  be  practical.  A 
philosophy  is  of  small  use  unless  it  materializes.  Children  must 
be  evenly  educated  in  all  directions.  Just  what  shall  be  taught,  in 
detail,  must  depend  upon  what,  in  a  practical  way,  promotes  the  end 
for  which  the  schools  are  maintained  at  public  and  general  expense 

The  Normal  Schools. 

The  Normal  schools  continue  to  grow  in  size  and  strength,  and 
to  improve  in  the  character  and  quality  of  the  work  performed.  I 
am  confident  that  this  remark  is  true,  not  only  of  the  system  gener- 
ally, but  also  of  each  one  of  the  nine  schools.  They  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  realize  and  appreciate  the  purpose  of  the  State 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  them,  and  they  are  gradually 
confining  themselves  more  and  more  closely  to  their  legitimate 
work,  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools. 

During  the  year  the  principals  of  the  several  schools  have,  at 
their  conferences,  adopted  a  uniform  course  of  study  which  will 
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soon  be  in  general  operation,  and  a  uniform  entrance  examination 
for  all  of  the  schools  has  also  been  established,  the  question  papers 
being  prepared  and  issued  from  this  Department.  Tliis  furnishes 
an  instrument  with  which  to  prevent  the  Normal  schools  from  doing 
so  much  foundation  work  which  can  as  well  bo  performed  by  local 
schools. 

Some  arrangement  ought  to  be  perfected  for  holding  examina- 
tions of  candidates  who  wish  to  enter  the  Normal  schools  at  or 
near  their  homes,  to  the  end  that  they  may  not  be  subjected  to  the 
trouble,  expense  and  humiliation  of  going  a  considerable  distance 
to  try  the  examination,  and  in  some  cases  failing  to  accomplish 
ii  It  could  easily  be  arranged,  by  pro\dding  that  candidates 
appointed  to  the  Normal  schools  should  be  admitted  upon  passing 
a  sj^ecified  grade  in  the  commissioners'  uniform  examinations  for 
teachers'  ceiiiificates,  if  it  was  not  for  the  provision  in  the  law  that 
applicants  should  ''  be  subject,  before  admission,  to  a  preliminary 
examination  before  such  of  ilie  teachers  of  the  schools  as  should  be 
designated  by  the  local  board  for  that  purpose."  The  schools 
have  for  some  time  earnestly  desired  a  modification  of  this 
provision  because  of  this  and  other  ob\dous  considerations,  and  it 
might,  with  advantage,  both  to  the  candidates  and  the  schools,  be 
so  amended  as  to  authorize  the  admission  of  candidates  upon  such 
other  evidences  of  proficiency  as  should  be  determined  by  the 
local  boards  and  the  Superintendent. 

Oneonta  Norjial  School. 
Chapter  374  of  the  Laws  of  1887  j^rovided  for  the  establishing 
of  a  new  Normal  school  at  the  village  of  Oneonta,  Otsego  county. 
The  citizens  of  that  village  oflfered  the  commissioners  authorized 
by  law  to  approve  and  accept  a  site,  their  choice  of  several  very 
eligible  sites  within  the  village  limits.  A  veiy  choice  one,  em- 
bracing ten  acres,  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  perfect  ellipse,  upon  the 
eastern  border  of  the  village,  was  finally  accepted,  and  has  since 
been  conveyed  to  the  State.  The  village  of  Oneonta  has  also 
agreed  to  do  the  necessary  grading,  construct  roads  and  flag  walks 
to  and  around  the  plot,  lay  proper  sewers  and  water  pipes  up  to 
the  same,  and  to  maintain  such  roads,  walks,  sewers,  etc.,  in  good 
condition  forever.  The  following  local  board  has  been  appointed, 
viz.:    Hon.   Frank  B.   Arnold,   Unadilla;   Hon.   James  Stewart, 
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Oneonta ;  George  L  Wilbur,  Oneonta ;  Hon.  Walter  L.  Brown, 
Oneonta ;  Eugene  Raymond,  Oneonta  ;  Willard  E.  Yager,  Oneonta ; 
B-euben  Reynolds,  Oneonta ;  William  EL  Morris,  Oneonta ;  C.  D. 
Hammond,  Albany;  Frederick  A.  Mead,  Albany;  Samuel  M. 
Thurber,  East  Worcester. 

Architects'  plans  and  specifications  have  been  prepared  for  a 
building,  but  the  erection  of  the  same  has  not  yet  been  commenced. 
The  sum  of  $45,000,  which  was  appropriated  for  the  building,  is 
inadequate  to  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building,  and  it  seems 
better  to  say  so  before  beginning  building  operations.  A  flimsy 
building,  which  will  always  be  discreditable  to  the  State,  and  which 
will  cost  more  in  a  few  years  to  keep  in  repair  than  a  good  build- 
ing will  cost  now,  can  be  erected,  but  that  is  manifestly  un\^dse.  A 
small  structure,  which  will  have  to  be  extended,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  all  of  the  other  schools,  can  also  be  built,  but  the  interests 
of  the  State  will  not  be  subserved  by  such  a  course.  The  plans 
which  have  been  prepared,  call  for  a  building  which  will  cost  nearly 
Qr  quite  $100,000.  It  is  none  too  large,  nor  is  there  any  costly 
work  about  it  which  ought  to  be  omitted,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge.  The  money  can  be  expended  to  better  advantage  if  appro- 
priated or  pledged  now,  and  I  have  concluded  to  support  the 
application  which  will  be  made  by  the  local  board  for  an  increase 
of  the  appropriation  to  the  sum  indicated. 

Appropriations  for  Normal  Schools. 
Prior  to  1887,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Legislature  to  appro- 
priate the  sum  of  $18,000  for  the  maintenance  of  each  of  the  Normal 
schools.  Realizing  that  the  needs  of  the  schools  were  widely  dif- 
ferent, the  Legislature  last  year  gave  to  each  the  sum  of  $15,000, 
and  then  appropriated  the  gross  sum  of  $27,000  to  be  divided 
between  them  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  mileage  paid  and  the 
average  attendance  of  Normal  pupils.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is 
not  a  sound  basis  for  appropriations.  It  promotes  rivalries,  and 
strengthens  a  disposition,  too  common  already,  to  receive  and  count 
as  Normal  pupils  persons  who  will  never  enter  the  teaching  service 
of  the  State.  It  would  be  better  to  determine  upon  the  facts  sub- 
mitted in  each  case,  what  amount  each  school  needs,  and  to  make 
the  appropriation <%  accordingly.  Having  this  in  view,  I  have 
requested  each  local  board  to  furnish  an  itemized  estimate  of  the 
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necessary  expenses  for  maintenance  during  the  coming  year,  and 
the  same  will  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  several  schools  which 
are  herewith  transmitted,  and  will  be  found  in  Exhibit  No.  3. 

Other  Normal  Work. 

In  popular  estimation  the  Normal  schools  do  not  receive  credit 
for  a  very  considerable  work  which  they  perform.  They  are  too 
commonly  judged  only  by  the  number  of  their  graduates,  when  they 
train  many  more  who  attend  for  a  term  or  a  year,  but  cannot  afford 
the  time  and  expense  essential  to  graduation.  It  fi^equently  hap- 
pens, too,  that  these  persons  are  under  the  greater  necessity  for 
earning  a  living,  and  make  the  most  devoted  and  successful  teachers. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Normal  schools 
do  not,  and  cannot  train  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  public  schools.  We  might  double  the  number  of 
Normal  schools  in  the  State  and  even  then  they  could  not  half  meet 
the  demands  for  trained  teachers.  Furthermore,  it  might  as  well 
be  appreciated  onc«  for  all,  that  young  men  and  women  of  slender 
means  cannot  or  will  not  suffer  the  expense  of  going  away  from 
home  and  attending  for  two  years  upon  the  instruction  of  a  Normal 
school,  when  the  only  return  for  the  investment  will  be  flie  chance 
for  employment  in  a  country  district  at  perhaps  three  or  five 
dollars  per  week,  with  the  likelihood  of  l>eing  turned  out  at  the 
end  of  a  single  term,  or  cei^tainly  when  a  new  trustee  is  elected  at 
the  next  annual  school  meeting.  They  can  get  certificates  more 
cheaply  and  easily,  which  will  answer  their  purposes  as  welL 

And  yet,  the  further  fact  remains  that  substantnil  progress  in  the 
rural  school  districts  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  without  the 
development  of  a  feasible  plan  for  placing  some  Normal  training 
within  the  reach  of  persons  desiring  to  teach  in  those  districts,  and 
of  licensing  them  only  after  they  have  taken  such  training. 

The  training  classes  in  the  union  schools  and  acatlemies  are 
doing  something  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  situation ;  they  may, 
unquestionably,  be  made  to  do  very  much  more,  and  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  utilizing  them  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  direction  sug- 
gested. To  do  this,  they  must  do  normal  work  for  its  sake  alone. 
Classes  must  not  be  improvised  for  the  purpose  of  laying  claim  to 
a  share  of  the  appropriation.  There  must  be  a  certainty  that  the 
instructors  are  experienced  and  qualified  for  method  work.     The 
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conrse  of  study  should  be  uniform  and  should  be  confined  to 
methods  and  embrace  some  actual  practice.  Pupils  should  not  be 
admitted  to  the  class  except  upon  an  approved  guaranty  of  their 
purpose  to  teach,  and  then  only  after  being  well  advanced  in 
knowledge  of  subject  matter.  Upon  completing  the  course,  the 
class  should  be  examined  by  the  school  commissioner  in  the  regu- 
lar uniform  examination  for  \eachers'  certificates,  and  pupils  who 
can  pass  it,  should  be  given,  not  testimonials,  but  teachers'  certifi- 
cates. The  system  should  be  so  organized  that  it  will  be  in  full 
sympathy  and  accord  with  the  Normal  schools,  and  it  should  also  be 
so  arranged  that  persons  intending  to  teach  shall  be  obliged  to  take 
such  a  course  of  professional  training. 

The  curriculum  of  the  union  schools  and  academies  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  prepare  and  supply  candidates,  desiring  to  teach,  to 
the  Normal  schools  and  the  training  classes,  and  these  agencies 
should  confine  themselves  to  normal  work.  Then,  persons  desir- 
ing a  full  course  in  method  work,  who  expect  to  make  teaching 
their  life-work  and  want  to  gain  a  life-diploma  and  can  afford  the 
expense,  would  go  to  the  Normal  schools,  and  persons  less  ambi- 
tious, or  less  able,  would  go  into  the  training  class  and  there  receive 
instruction  which  would  go  some  way  to  qualify  them  for  work  in 
the  smaller  schools. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  com- 
prehensive normal  system,  well  organized  and  arranged,  the  parts 
of  which  are  well  fitted  to  each  other. 

Teachers'  Certificates. 
Before  a  person  can  teach  in  a  public  school,  his  qualifications 
for  such  service  must  be  certified  by  some  lawful  authoritj'.  There 
are  three  classes  of  authority  competent  to  give  such  certificates, 
Tiz :  First,  the  State  Superintendent ;  second,  the  Normal  schools, 
and  third,  the  school  commissioners  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the 
local  boards  of  education  or  superintendents  of  schools  in  cities. 
The  Superintendent  is,  by  law,  prevented  from  granting  a  certificate 
except  upon  an  examination  of  the  applicant,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  rarely,  if  ever,  grants  one  except  to  the  successful  candi- 
dates at  the  regular  annual  examination  for  State  certificates,  an 
examination  which  is  open  only  to  candidates  of  at  least  two  years* 
experience  as  teachers,  and  is  the  most  extended  and  exacting  ever 
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held  in  the  State.  The  Normal  school  certificates  or  diplomas  are 
granted  only  after  a  two  years'  coui'se  of  training.  The  boards  of 
education,  or  the  superintendents  in  the  cities  and  the  school  com- 
missioners in  the  counti-y,  certify  the  qualification  of  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  State,  and  their  action  in 
doing  so  is  ordinarily  subject  to  no  regulation  as  to  examinations. 
The  statute  provides  that  "  commissioners  shall  be  subject  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  prescribe,"  but  the  Superintendent  has 
never  heretofore  given  direction  in  the  premises. 

For  several  years  the  loose  and  indiscriminate  issuance  of 
certificates,  by  local  officers,  has  been  the  source  of  earnest  solici- 
tude and  discussion  by  the  progressive  school  workers  of  the  State, 
until  educational  sentiment  has  veiy  generally  crystallized  in  favor 
of  a  public,  uniform  examination,  upon  question  papers  prepared 
by  the  State  Department,  tlie  answer  papers  to  be  returned  to,  and 
marked  at  the  Department,  in  substantially  the  same  way  that  the 
Begents'  examinations  are  now  conducted.  During  tlie  last  session 
of  the  Legislature,  a  comprehensive  measure,  designed  to  establish 
such  a  system,  passed  both  houses,  but  failed  to  become  a  law  for 
want  of  the  approval  of  the  Governor.  The  pendency  of  this 
measure  attracted  very  general  attention,  and  aroused  a  full 
discussion  of  the  matters  to  which  it  related,  and  the  evils  it  was 
intended  to  arrest,  among  the  people  and  in  the  press,  which  has 
been  productive  of  very  consequential  results. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association,  in  July  last, 
action  was  unanimously  taken  suggesting  that  the  school  commis- 
sioners request  the  Department  to  supply  the  question  paj^ers,  and 
agree  to  issue  no  certificates  except  upon  regular  examinations 
conducted,  in  part  at  least,  in  ^vriting.  Acting  upon  this  suggestion, 
sixty-five  commissioners  of  the  one  hundred  and  thii'teen,  promptly 
preferred  the  request,  and  entered  into  the  agreement,  and  from 
the  first  of  September  the  question  papers  have  been  supplied 
at  the  first  of  each  month  from  the  Department.  So  far  as  I  am 
informed,  the  experiment  has  resulted  successfully,  and  without 
friction  or  embarrassment,  wherever  tried  in  good  faith. 

Experience  has  of  course  shown  the  advisability,  and  indicated 
the  features  of  a  more  perfect  plan,  which  has  been  arranged  and 
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snbmitted  to  the  commissioners  whose  terms  of  office  commenced 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  1888.  They  have  been  left  free  to 
adopt  it  or  not,  but  over  eighty  have  asked  for  th©  question  papers 
and  signified  their  readiness  to  enter  upon  the  system,  and  be 
subject  to  the  regulations  governing  ii 

New  forms  of  certificates  have  been  prescribed  for  the  districts 
entering  upon  the  uniform  examination  system.  Three  grades  of 
certificates  are  provided  as  heretofore,  but  the  length  of  time 
which  they  have  to  run  has  been  changed.  The  new  first  grade 
certificate  will  be  good  for  five  years,  the  second  grade  for  two 
years,  and  the  third  grade  for  six  months. 

Candidates  for  certificates  of  the  third  grade  will  be  required  to 
pass  an  oral  examination  in  reading  and  a  written  examination  in 
arithmetic,  composition,  geography,  grammar,  orthography,  pen- 
manship, and  physiology  and  hygiene.  Candidates  for  certificates 
of  the  second  grade  will  be  required  to  pass  an  oral  examination  in 
reading,  and  a  written  examination  in  the  subjects  required  for 
certificates  of  the  thu*d  grade,  also  in  American  history,  civil  gov- 
ernment, current  topics,  and  elementary  drawing  from  copies  and 
from  objects.  Candidates  for  certificates  of  the  first  grade  will  be 
required  to  pass  a  written  examination  in  the  subjects  required  for 
a  certificate  of  the  second  grade,  with  exception  of  reading ;  also  in 
algebra,  book-keeping,  elements  of  physics,  methods  and  school 
law. 

The  third  grade  certificate  cannot  be  issued  to  the  same  person 
more  than  twice.  It  is  only  intended  for  beginners.  The  second 
grade  ceiiificate  can  only  be  renewed  upon  reexamination.  The 
first  grade  may  be  renewed,  in  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner, 
without  reexamination.  Examinations  will  be  held  in  the  second 
and  third  grades  monthly,  and  will  be  concluded  in  one  day. 
Examinations  for  the  first  grade  will  be  held  twice  each  year,  in 
March  and  August,  and  continue  two  days.  The  manifest  purpose 
of  this  arrangement  is  to  require  teachers  to  work  up  into  the 
highest  grades. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  certificates,  commissioners  are  allowed 
to  issue,  in  case  of  an  emergency,  a  temporary  permit  to  teach, 
good  for  six  weeks,  which  will  suffice  until  after  the  next  regular 
monthlv  examination. 
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The  examinations  must  be  conducted,  at  least  in  part,  in  writing, 
and  tlie  answer  papers  must  be  kept  on  file  by  the  commissioner, 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  State  Department.  The  standards 
which  must  be  attained  in  order  to  secure  a  certificate  are  fixed  in 
the  regulations.  The  commissioner  is  at  liberty  to  extend  the 
examination  beyond  that  prescribed  by  the  Department  if  he 
chooses.  He  may  also  put  his  standards  higher  than  those  fixed 
by  the  Department  He  may  refuse  to  issue  a  certificate  at  any 
time.  But  he  cannot  hold  a  less  severe  examination,  nor  can  he 
lower  the  standards.  The  general  purpose  of  the  system  is  to  fix 
minimum  standards  of  qualifications  which  all  must  certainly 
attain  who  teach  in  the  public  schools. 

Certificates  are  supplied  to  commissioners  by  the  Department. 
They  show  upon  their  face  the  time  and  place  of  the  exiimination 
under  which  they  were  granted,  and  specifically  indicate  the  stand- 
ing attained  by  the  holder  in  each  study  covered  by  the  examination. 

There  has  heretofore  been  no  general  arrangement  for  keeping  a 
record  of  certificates  issued  by  commissioners,  and  in  many  dis- 
tricts it  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  outstand- 
ing certificates.  Blank  books  for  registering  all  the  certificates 
issued  and  indicating  the  age,  experience,  standing,  etc.,  of  the 
holders  have  now  been  prepared  and  forwarded  to  commissioners 
to  commence  such  a  record  on  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 
Such  record  is  to  be  at  all  times  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  to  be  transmitted  by  the  commissioner  to  his  successor 
in  office. 

State  Certificates. 

Examinations  of  candidates  for  State  certificates  are  held 
annually.  The  examination  in  1887  was  upon  the  23d,  24th,  25th 
and  26th  of  August,  at  Albany,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Elmira, 
Newburgh,  New  York,  Plattsburgh,  Rochester,  Salamanca,  Syra- 
cuse, Utica  and  Watertown.  None  but  teachers  of  at  least  two 
years'  experience  are  eligible  to  try  the  examination.  It  is  inten- 
tionally made  sufficiently  severe  to  render  the  certificate,  which  is 
good  for  life,  of  at  least  the  value  of  a  Normal  school  diploma. 
Yet  it  is  not  so  severe  a  test  as  to  deter  any  ambitious  teacher  from 
trying  it.  The  number  of  places  of  holding  the  examination  was 
considerably  increased  last  year,  for  the  purpose  of  better  meeting 
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the  convenience  of  candidates  and  of  inducing  a  larger  number  to 
try  for  the  certificate.  The  number  will  be  still  further  enlarged 
at  the  next  examination.  Indeed,  it  is  likely  that  an  examination 
will  be  held  at  any  point  where  there  is  assurance  that  as  many  as 
ten  candidates  will  present  themselves.  It  is  reasoned  that  the 
more  of  these  life  certificates  there  are  scattered  over  the  State 
the  more  good  agents  will  there  be  to  represent  and  extend 
educational  interests  among  the  people. 

There  were  180  candidates  in  the  classes  examined  in  1887, 
which  shows  a  large  increase  over  any  previous  year.  Forty 
State  certificates  were  granted.  Statistical  tables  and  circulars 
giving  full  details  relating  to  this  subject,  with  list  of  all  certificates 
granted  since  1875,  will  be  found  in  Exhibit  No.  10. 

College  Graduates  as  Teachers. 
It  seems  reasonable  that  some  concession  should  be  made  to 
the  graduates  of  colleges  and  universities  who  become  teachers. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  many  of  these  higher  institutions 
of  learning  the  science  of  teaching  is  now  made  a  regular  study, 
and  yet  their  graduates  have  to  apply  to  school  commissioners  for 
licenses,  perhaps  after  having  taught  many  years.  It  would  seem 
proper  that,  at  least  after  a  graduate  of  a  college  or  university  had 
taught  three  years  successfully,  he  should,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  State  Superintendent,  be  granted  a  "  college  graduate's  cer- 
tificate "  without  examination,  which  should  authorize  him  to 
teach  any  common  school  in  the  State  for  life,  unless  sooner 
revoked  for  cause. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 
Eighty-nine  teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  during  the  year. 
Of  this  number,  fifty-nine  were  district  institutes,  thirteen  were 
held  in  counties  having  but  one  school  commissioner  district  each, 
one 'was  held  for  the  teachers  on  an  Indian  reservation,  and  nine- 
teen were  county  institutes.  There  was  an  aggregate  attendance 
of  14,818  teachers,  the  average  attendance  being  13,274,  or  nearly 
ninety  i)er  cent  The  aggregate  attendance  is  considerably  less 
than  shown  in  the  previous  year,  but  this  falling  off  is  satisfactorily 
explained  by  the  difference  in  methods  of  registration.  It  has 
heretofore  been  customary  in  reporting  the  attendance  at  institutes 
to  register  all  persons  who  attended,  no  matter  whether  they  were 
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actual  teachers  or  casual  visitors,  and  regardless  of  the  length  of 
time  they  were  present.  The  regulations  adopted  during  the  past 
year  provided  only  for  the  registration  of  actual  teachers  or  of  those 
who  intended  to  teach,  and  no  registrations  were  made,  except  in 
extreme  cases,  after  the  opening  of  the  second  day  of  the  institute. 
All  persons  interested  in  the  work  have  been  welcome  \dsitor8,  but 
have  not  been  i>ermitted  to  swell  the  registry.  In  1886,  with  an  aggre- 
gate attendance  of  17,735,  the  average  attendance  was  only  14,925,  or 
about  eighty-four  per  cent  The  regulations  adopted  last  year, 
together  with  the  use  of  the  attendance  certificate,  which  certifies 
to  trustees  the  number  of  days'  attendance  t^  'vhich  a  teacher  is 
entitled  in  the  settlement  of  wages,  have  worked  a  speedy  reform. 
Teachers  have  been  prompt  and  regular  in  attendance,  and  the 
result  has  been  very  satisfactory  in  the  direction  of  closer  attention, 
more  effective  work  and  far  better  results. 

Referring  to  recommendations  suggested  a  .year  ago,  the 
following  observations  seem  clearly  warranted: 

1.  Experience  has  fully  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  the  dis- 
trict over  the  county  institute.  Closer  and  better  work  has  been 
done,  teachers  have  been  more  directly  benefited,  conductoi-s  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  more  satisfactory  results,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  all  interested  is  practically  unanimous  in  favor  of  smaller 
institutes.  The  written  reports  of  commissioners  express  great 
satisfacticm  with  institute  work  under  the  new  plan,  and  county 
institutes,  unless  properly  graded  and  classified,  an  exti'emely  diffi- 
cult thing  to  do,  must  be  abandoned.  Tlie  unavoidable  delay  in 
assembling  large  bodies  of  teachers  at  stated  hours,  and  the  lack  of 
accommodations  reported  in  many  cases,  justify  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  district  plan. 

2.  At  every  institute  held  a  carefully  prepared  programme, 
an*aiiged  and  supplied  to  teachers  in  advance,  has  been  carried 
out  with  gi'atifying  results.  The  greater  the  care  bestowed  upon 
this  programme,  and  the  more  time  allowed  for  preparation,  the 
more  rounded  and  satisfactory  has  been  the  institute  work.  In 
one  case  an  elaborate  syllabus  of  the  work,  giving  the  closest 
details  under  the  different  subjects,  was  prepared  with  groat  care 
and  good  judgment,  and  faithfully  carried  out.  The  efioct  has 
been  excellent.  It  has  aroused  teachers  and  commissioners  to  the 
necessity  of  more  careful  preparation  in  the  direction  of  institute 
instruction.  One  thing  that  lias  long  been  wanting  in  our  work  is 
a  course  of  study  for  institutes  wliicli  teachers  may  examine 
before  the  work  is  begun,  and  which  shall  point  out  to  them  in 
advance  the  directions  in  which  they  may  profitably  make  investi- 
gation. The  institute  conductors  have  oeen  requested  to  con- 
sider, as  speedily  as  possible,  the  preparation  of  a  complete  plan 
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which  may  be  made  applicable  to  institute  work  throughout  the 
State.  It  is  the  definite  purpose  to  provide  for  the  best  institute 
work  that  can  be  done,  and  it  is  beheved  that  the  plan  outlined 
will  help  to  gain  this  end. 

3.  Opposition  to  teachers'  institutes  is  manifestly  lessening. 
Very  few  objections  are  now  made,  either  by  teachers,  trustees  or 
patrons.  There  are  isolated  cases  where  trustees,  or  boards  of 
education,  have  refused  to  close  their  schools  during  institute 
week,  but  those   responsible  for  this   refusal  hardly  realize  the 

Penalties  to  which  they  render  themselves  and  their  districts  liable, 
y  their  action.  The  law  on  this  point  is  plain  and  direct.  It 
says  that  schools  shall  be  closed  during  the  session  of  the  insti- 
tute. There  is  no  alternative  except  to  close  the  schools,  and  a 
failure  to  do  so  is  a  violation  of  law  which  cannot  go  unnoticed. 
Many  prominent  educators,  who  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to 
criticise  the  institute  and  its  work,  have  become  now  not  only 
earnest  advocates  of  the  system,  but  active  workers  in  it,  contril>- 
uting  in  no  small  degree  to  the  success  which  has  been  attained. 
Many  of  the  larger  schools,  including  teachers  and  boards  of 
education,  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  institutes,  and  have 
carefully  studied  their  effect  upon  the  teachers  and  the  schools. 
Investigation  in  this  direction  has  produced  great  good. 

4.  The  pronounced  success  of  the  institute  is  largely  due  to  the 
faithfulness  and  efficiency  of  the  institute  conductors.  They  have 
been  untiring  in  their  devotion  to  their  work,  and  the  results  of 
their  labors  have  been  freely  commended  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
The  principals  of  the  Normal  schools  have  also  contributed  greatly 
to  this  success  by  promptly  responding  to  calls  for  assistance.  To 
many  of  the  members  of  the  factdties  of  the  Normal  schools,  and 
to  the  principals  of  union  schools  throughout  the  State,  the 
Department  acknowledges  its  obligations  for  the  earnest  manner. in 
which  they  have  united  in  every  effort  to  make  the  institute  suc- 
cessful. Through  all  these  influences  working  in  entire  harmony 
with  each  other,  the  institute  has  become,  not  a  place  for  recreation 
and  amusement,  but  for  diligent  study  and  preparation  in  "  that 
divine  and  beautiful  thing  called  teachmg."  There  are  two  classes 
of  teachers  who  have  found  benefit  at  these  educational  gatherings — 
the  teachers  with  experience  and  the  teachers  without  expe- 
rience. The  former  have  aided  themselves  in  aiding  the  latter, 
and  the  latter  have  gained  confidence  and  courage  in  their  work, 
which  they  have  carried  into  their  school  work. 

5.  As  already  stated,  the  institute  is  the  only  known  means  of 
keeping  our  teachers  abreast  of  the  times.  It  is  the  intention  to 
make  them  profitable  to  all,  and  an  important  feature  of  our  school 
system,  and  to  enlist  all  educational  workers  and  thinkers  in  an 
effort  to  make  them  worth  far  more  than  they  cost.  But  one 
institute  will  be  held  in  a  district  during  the  year,  and  the  time 
will  be  so  fixed  as  to  interfere  the  least  with  the  operations  of  the 
larger  schools.  Experienced  local  teachers  will  be  invited  to  take 
active  part  in  the  work,  and  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  make 
teachers'  institutes  attractive  and  profitable  to  earnest  educators. 
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The  reports  of  institute  conductors,  with  full  statistical  infor- 
mation, concerning  the  work  of  the  year,  together  with  instructions 
to  school  commissioners,  will  be  found  in  Exliibit  No.  5. 

State  Scholakships  at  Cornell  University. 

Chapter  291  of  the  Laws  of  1887  worked  a  complete  change  in  the 
maimer  of  filling  the  State  scholarships  at  Cornell  University. 
Heretofore  not  more  than  half  of  these  scholarships  have  been 
utilized,  but  under  the  system  set  in  operation  last  winter,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  students,  one  for  each  assembly  district, 
-entered  the  universitj^  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  It 
will  be  alike  surprising  and  gratifying  to  the  people  of  the  State  to 
leam  that  of  the  whole  number  of  candidates  receiving  appoint- 
ments and  tryiujTj  the  entnmce  examination  at  the  universitv,  but 
three  failed  to  pass  the  same.  This  fact  unquestionably  speaks 
"well  for  the  work  of  the  public  schools. 

Public  examinations  Avere  held  in  each  county,  upon  the  fourth 
day  of  June  last,  as  provided  by  law.  This  examination  came  so 
soon  after  the  passage  of  the  law  that  it  was  not  possible  to  give 
as  general  notice  of,  or  to  make  as  full  preparation  for  it  as  will 
be  the  case  hereafter,  but  candidates  presented  themselves  in  most 
counties.  Where  vacancies  arose  they  were  fiUed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent in  the  following  manner.  The  examination  papers  of  the 
candidate  standing  highest  in  the  order  of  merit  in  each  couniy 
(after  the  appointments  to  which  that  count\^  was  entitled  had 
been  made)  wore  classified  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit, 
placing  the  one  of  the  highest  standing  at  the  top.  Candidates  were 
appointed  from  the  list  thus  arranged,  and  in  the  order  in  which 
the  names  appeared,  until  the  list  was  exhausted.  Then  a  second 
list  of  candidates  standing  next  highest  in  each  county,  was 
similarly  arranged,  from  which  appointments  were  made  in  regular 
order.  This  was  continued  until  the  vacancies  were  all  filled.  In 
this  way  the  most  deservdng  were  appointed  and  the  appointments 
were  equitably  distributed  over  the  territory  of  the  State. 

Architects'  Plans  for  School-Houses. 
Chapter  675  of  the  Laws  of  1887  directed  the  State  Superintend- 
ent to  secure  and  publish  the  most  improved  designs  for  school- 
houses  to  cost  from  $600  to  $10,000,  to  accompany  them  with 
appropriate  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  preparation  of  the 
^rrotmds,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  building  with  reference  to 
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heating,  ventilating,  sanitation,  etc.,  and  then  to  publish  for  gratoi- 
tons  distribution.  In  carrying  out  this  direction,  I  in^dted  compe- 
tition among  architects  and  secured  the  presentation  of  fifty-eight 
different  designs  distributed  in  six  classes.  The  following  gentle- 
men were  invited  to  determine  upon  the  most  meritorious  designs, 
viz. :  Ex-State  Superintendent  WiUiam  B.  Euggles,  Prof.  J.  W. 
Kimball,  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association;  Superin- 
tendent Charles  E.  Gorton,  President  of  the  State  Council  of  Super- 
intendents ;  Principal  E.  H.  Cook,  of  the  Potsdam  Normal  School ; 
Dr.  George  A.  Bacon,  representing  the  Associated  Academic  Prin- 
cipals; Willis  E.  Hall,  School  Commissioner  of  the  second  district 
of  Chenango  county,  and  Mr.  Albert  W.  Fuller,  architect,  of  the 
city  of  Albany.  Their  report  has  been  presented  and  is  herewith 
transmitted.  Very  excellent  results  were  secured,  although  for  one 
reason  or  another,  it  was  impossible  for  the  committee,  under  the 
terms  of  the  competition,  to  make  any  award  in  two  of  the  classes. 
The  persons  who  presented  the  most  meritorious  designs  are 
William  P.  Appleyard  and  Edwyn  A  Bowd,  of  Lansing,  Mich. ; 
John  K.  Church,  of  Rochester,  N.  T. ;  J.  C.  A  Heriot  and  Corliss 
McKinney,  of  Albany,  N.  T. ;  Walter  E.  Briggs,  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  John  Cox,  Jr.,  and  C.  Powell  Karr,  New  York  city;  Feni- 
more  C.  Bates,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Prondfoot  &  Bird,  Wichita, 
Kansas.  The  most  artistic  and  perfect  designs  will  be  published 
as  early  as  practicable,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that,  as  a 
result  of  this  movement,  the  coming  years  will  witness  a  greatly 
improved  class  of  school-houses  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  State. 

Code  of  Public  Instruction. 
A  new  Code  of  Public  Instruction,  edited  under  my  general 
supervision  by  Mr.  James  E.  Kirk,  for  several  years  the  law  clerk 
in  this  Department,  has  been  prepared  during  the  past  year,  and  is 
now  in  press.  This  work  was  undertaken  in  response  to  a  general 
demand  for  a  more  comprehensive  compilation  and  annotation  of 
the  School  Laws  of  the  State,  and  the  Legislature  of  1887  made 
provision  for  the  distribution  of  one  copy  to  each  school  district. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  book,  two  objects  have  been  sought 
after :  First,  that  it  should  contain  the  laws,  with  decisions  of  the 
courtB  and  State  Superintendents  to  date,  and,  second,  that  the 
arrangement  should  be  such  as  to  enable  each  and  every  subject  to- 
be  more  readily  found  and  understood.  With  these  objects  in 
view,  the  book  is  divided  into  five  parts,  with  contents  as  follows : 
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Part  I.  Contains  all  of  the  general  laws  of  the  State  applying 
to  common  schools,  presented  m  compact  form. 

Part  II.  Each  principal  subject  embraced  in  the  school  laws  is 
here  treated  in  a  chapter  by  itself.  To  illustrate,  the  chapters  are 
arranged  alphabetically,  "Appeals"  coming  first  Everythinff 
upon  the  subject  of  appeals  is  systematically  arranged  and 
contained  in  this  chapter,  including  the  statutes  and  decisions 
upon  the  subject,  full  and  complete  annotations,  forms  and  rules 
oi  practice. 

Part  III.  Relates  to  the  State  Normal  Schools,  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  Cornell  Universit}\ 

Part  IV.  Contains  decisions  of  State  Superintendents  to  January 
1,  1888. 

Part  V.  Contains  all  the  sp3cial  school  acts  applying  to  cities, 
villages  and  separate  school  districts. 

The  work  makes  a  volume  of  1,100  pages,  and  has  been  almost 

entirely  reAvritten  at  great  labor.     I  am  confident  that  the  w^ork  has 

been  well  performed  and  -will  have  the  general  a])proval  of  all  who 

are  interested  in  the  business  details  of  school  administration.    The 

issuance  of  this  volume  from  the  press  will  be  an  important  step 

in  the  general  plan  outlined  a  year  ae^o,  for  putting  the  School  Law 

of  the   State   in   such  form  as  to  render  it  available  to  all  and 

to  make  it  possible   for  any  person,  after   fair   investigation,  to 

understand  it. 

Indian  Reservations. 

We  have  been  trying  to  do  something  more  than  usual  in  the 
schools  upon  the  Indian  Reservations.  The  schools  have  been 
kept  open  through  regular  terms  and  during  regular  hours  each 
■day.  The  appropriation  made  last  year  has  been  applied  to  the 
thorough  repair  of  the  thirteen  school-houses  on  the  Allegany  and 
Cattaraugus  Reservations,  and  three  new  buildings  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  dilapidated  structures.  The  teachers  employed  are 
certainly  as  weU  qualified  as  the  average  in  our  riu-al  schools. 
Books,  maps,  slates  and  all  of  the  appliances  of  school  work  are 
supplied,  and  everything  is  being  done  to  make  headway  in  civil- 
izing the  unfortunate  creatures  upon  the  eight  reservations. 

But  the  work  is  not  very  promising.  After  considerable  per- 
sonal investigation  of  the  subject  I  have  formed  the  opinion  that 
to  prepare  Indian  children  for  citizenship,  something  more  than 
day  schools  are  necessary.  That  they  have  natural  qualities  and 
characteristics  which  are  capable  of  being  trained,  the  results 
which  I  have  witnessed  at  the  Thomas  Asylum  for  orphan  Tudiftn 
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children,  abundantly  prove.  The  work  there  is  successful,  how- 
ever, because  the  children  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  orphans  and 
remain  in  the  institution  continually.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
entire  control  over  them,  to  wash  and  comb  and  dress,  and  disci- 
pline, and  teach  them,  before  lasting  good  will  follow.  Upon  the 
reservations  they  are  not  compelled  to  attend  the  schools.  Parents 
are  commonly  indifferent  and  frequently  opposed  to  their  going  to 
school,  for  the  reason  that  the  more  they  get  of  the  white  man's 
education  the  more  danger  there  is  of  the  disappearance  of  the  last 
vestige  of  the  Indian  tribes.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
wretched  home  influences  more  than  counterbalance  the  work  of 
the  day  schools. 

The  fact  is,  that  this  State  has  an  "  Indian  problem  "  upon  its 
hands  of  no  small  importance,  and  one  which,  being  examined  into, 
becomes  decidedly  interesting.  The  passage  of  what  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  "Dawes  bill"  in  Congress,  providing  for  the  ulti- 
mate dissolution  of  the  great  tribes  in  the  West,  for  the  ap])ortion- 
ment  and  conveyance  of  their  lands  to  them  in  severalty,  and  for 
making  citizens  of  them,  ought  to  force  seriously  upon  our  atten- 
tion the  question  whether  it  is  not  advisable  that  similar  action 
should  be  taken  concerning  the  remnant  tribes  in  this  State.  I 
apprehend  that  no  one  cognizant  of  the  facts  will  deny  that  some- 
thing, and  something  radical  and  effective  ought  to  be  done. 

What  are  the  facts?  There  are  eight  resei^ations,  covering 
more  than  125,000  acres  of  land,  as  tUlable  and  beautiful  as  any  in 
the  State.  Not  an  acre  in  a  hundred  is  cultivated.  Upon  each 
reservation  there  is  a  tribal  organization  which  assumes  to  allot 
lands  and  to  remove  settlers  at  will,  so  that  no  permanent  improve- 
ments are  possible.  In  numbers  they  are  increasing  rather  than 
dwindling  away.  The  reservations  are  nests  of  uncontrolled  vice, 
where  wedlock  is  commonly  treated  with  indifference,  where  super- 
stition reigns  supreme,  and  where  impure  ceremonies  are  practiced 
by  pagans  with  an  attendance  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages ;  where 
there  is  no  law  to  protect  one  or  punish  another ;  where  the  pre- 
vailing social  and  industrial  state  is  one  of  chronic  barbarism,  and 
where  the  English  language  is  not  known  or  spoken  by  the  womeu 
and  children,  and  by  only  a  part  of  the  men.  All  this  is  'u  the 
heart  of  our  orderly  and  Christian  State. 

This  state  of  things  cannot  go  on  indefinitely.  When  anything 
is  done  it  should  be  something  effectual ;  just  what  that  something 
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should  be  it  is  not  easy  to  say  in  a  moment  The  exact  status  of 
the  reservation  land  titles  involves  a  good  deal  of  history,  and 
raises  law  questions  of  no  little  difficulty ;  but  still  that  can  be 
investigated  and  determined.  The  State  is  undoubtedly  bound  by 
treaties  formerly  entered  into;  but  when  treaties  perpetuate 
barbarism  and  protect  vice,  they  should  be  broken.  These  people 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  equals ;  they  are  unfortunates ;  they 
do  not  know  what  is  best  for  themselves  ;  they  are  the  children  of 
the  State.  They  should  be  given  all  that  belongs  to  them,  in  full 
measure,  pressed  down  and  running  over  ;  treaty  obligations  should 
be  fulfilled  roundly,  in  equivalents  if  not  in  kind ;  but  treaty  obliga- 
tions should  not  forever  protect  Paganism  in  saying  to  Christian 
civilizatibn,  "Thus  far  only  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther." 

I  have  referred  to  this  subject  with  some  particularity  because  I 
have  come  to  see  and  appreciate  its  importance,  and  in  the  hope 
that  I  could  secure  for  it  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  Investi- 
gation should  be  made  ;  action  should  be  taken,  which  will  be  just 
if  not  generous,  to  the  tribes,  and  to  every  member  of  them,  but 
which  will  result  finally  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  reservation 
system,  and  in  the  absorption  of  these  wards  into  the  citizenship 

of  the  State. 

State  Educational  Conventions. 

As  the  law  now  provides  for  the  distribution  of  the  Report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  all  school  districts,  it 
is  deemed  advisable  to  transmit  for  publication  therein,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  such  of  the  State  educational  conventions  as  it  has  been 
practicable  to  procure  for  the  purpose.  The  meeting  of  the  State 
convention  of  commissioners  was  held  at  Syracuse,  January- 
eighteenth.  The  State  teachers  association  met  at  Elizabethtown, 
July  fifth.  The  council  of  superintendents  met  at  Rochester,  Novem- 
ber seventeenth.  The  association  of  secondary  principals  convened 
at  Syracuse,  December  twenty-seventh.  These  conventions  were 
all  well  attended  and  proved  highly  interesting  and  profitable. 

Educational  Exhibit. 
Liberal  and  valuable  contributions  have  been  made  during  the 
year  to  the  Educational  Exhibit  of  this  Department,  referred  to  in 
the  report  last  year,  and  the  purpose  of  which  is  fully  explained  in 
Exhibit  No.  17.  We  are  embarrassed,  however,  by  a  lack  of  room 
and  facilities  to  properly  display  the  exhibits  received.  I  am 
confident  that  if  suitable  accommodations  can  be  furnished,  this 
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exliibit  can  be  made  highly  creditable  to  the  State  and  to  those 
who  have  so  generously  contributed  to  it,  and  one  which  in  a  large 
measnre  will  promote  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 

Institutions  for  the  Deap  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

The  State  expends  nearly  $300,000  annually  upon  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  in  institutions  which  are 
authorized  to  receive  them.  These  institutions  are  not  State  insti-» 
tutions.  They  have  been  established  and  are  maintained  by 
private  philanthropy  and  enterprise,  and  the  State  pays  at  the  rate 
of  #250  per  year  for  each  pupil  sent  to  them  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Appointments 
are  made  and  extended  with  as  much  care  as  can  well  be  exercised, 
and  only  upon  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  appointees  are  of  the 
classes  intended  by  law  to  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  statutes, 
and  only  upon  the  certificate  of  the  institutions  that  they  are 
capable  of  being  instructed. 

The  laws  governing  appointments  are  considerably  mixed  by 
reason  of  frequent  amendments.  In  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
appointees  must  be  twelve  years  of  age  and  must  have  resided  in 
the  State  for  three  years  immediately  prior  to  appointment.  They 
are  appointed  for  five  years,  which  may  be  extended  for  not  more 
than  three  years,  except  that  a  Umited  number  may  be  appointed 
to  what  is  called  a  "  high  class  "  for  a  stiU  further  period  of  three 
years.  In  the  ease  of  the  blind,  appointees  must  be  over  eight  and 
under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  must  show  three  years'  residence, 
and  are  appointed  for  terms  of  five  years,  which  may  be  indefinitely 
extended.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  two  classes  should  be 
placed  upon  a  different  footing,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Legisla- 
ture ever  intended  that  they  shoidd  be. 

The  systems  of  instruction  in  these  diflferent  institutions  are  very 
dissimilar,  for  experts  disagree  as  to  the  best  methods.  Several  of 
them  have  been  visited  and  foxmd  to  be  well  conducted,  and  appar- 
ently doing  excellent  worL  It  is,  however,  practically  impossible 
for  one  who  has  not  made  the  care  and  education  of  such  unfortu- 
nates the  subject  of  special  investigation  and  study  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  this  class  of  work.  ^ 

The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  visit  these 
institutions,  and 

1.  **  To  inquire,  from  time  to  time,  into  the  expenditures  of  each  insti- 
tttiiim,  adid  &e  cystoms  of  instruction  pursued  therein,  respectively. 
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2.  "To  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  belonging  thereto,  and  the 
lodgings  and  accommodations  of  the  pupils. 

3.  ''  To  ascertain,  by  a  comparison  with  other  similar  institutions, 
whether  any  improvements  in  mstruction  and  discipline  can  be  made; 
and  for  that  purpose  to  appoint,  from  time  to  time,  suitable  persons  to 
visit  the  schools. 

4.  ''To  suggest  to  the  directors  of  such  institution  and  to  the  Legis- 
lature such  improvements  as  he  shall  judge  expedient 

6.  ''To  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Legislature  on  all  the  matters 
before  enumerated,  and  particularly  as  to  the  condition  of  the  schools, 
the  improvement  of  the  pupils,  and  their  treatment  in  respect  to  board 
and  lodging." 

These  are  exacting  requirements  and  have  been  the  source  of 
considerable  solicitude  to  me  during  my  incumbency  of  the  office 
of  Superintendent  With  the  amount  of  current  business  continu- 
ally, on  hand,  and  with  the  limited  force  at  command  for  making 
such  investigations,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  literally  comply 
with  the  commands  of  the  statute.  It  ;night  be  well  in  the  next 
appropriation  for  the  support  of  pupils  in  these  institutions,  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
one  or  more  persons,  specially  familiar  with  the  subject,  in  making 
the  visitations  and  investigations  required. 

Conclusion. 
There  seems  to  be  unmistakable  promise  of  an  educational 
reorganization  and  revival  in  this  State.  PubUc  occurrences  during 
the  year  have  forced  the  subject  upon  the  attention  of  the  people. 
Our  supervisory  officers  and  teachers  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  realize  the  importance,  as  they  are  striving  more  and  more 
earnestly  to  accomplish  the  organization  of  a  comprehensive,  sym- 
metrical and  harmonious  State  educational  system,  in  which  the 
district  schools,  the  union  schools,  the  high  schools,  the  academies, 
the  Noimal  schools,  and  the  colleges  and  universities  shall  have 
their  appropriate  place  and  shall  not  rival  or  antsigonize,  but  arrange 
their  courses  of  instruction  so  as  to  support  and  supplement  each 
other  and  work  intelligently  together  for  a  common  and  beneficent 
purpose.  The  fact  must  be  hailed  with  universal  and  unfeigned 
satisfaction  among  all  our  people.  The  promise  must  become  a 
realization,  if  our  magnificent  commonwealth  would  maintain  her 
foremost  position  in  the  sisterhood  of  States. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  S.  DEAPEE, 

State  Superintendent. 
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TABLE  No.  1. 

STATEMENT  of  the  State  Tax  of  one  and  ten  one-hundredths  milla  lemed 
in  1882,  and  of  the  State  Tax  of  one  and  one-tenth  mills  levied  in  1887, 
for  the  support  of  Common  Schools. 


COUNTIES. 


Albany 

AUe^any 

Broome 

CattarauKus. 

CayuKa  

Chautauqua , 
ChemuDff.. ., 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland  . 

Delaware  ... 
Dutchess  ... 

Erie , 

Essex 

Franklin ..... 

Fulton 

Genesee  

Greene 

Hamilton  ... 
Herkimer... 
Jefferson..  . 

Kings 

Lewis 

Livinfirston  .. 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery 
New  York.... 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondacra  ... 

Ontario 

OranKe 

Orleans 

OsweKO 

Otsefiro 

Putnam 

Queens 

Rensselaer  .. 
Bichmond.  .. 

Bockland 

St.  Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Schenectady. 
Schoharie . . . . 

Schuyler 

Seneca  

Steuben 

Suffolk 

SnUivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins. . . . 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington . 

Wayne 

Westchester . 
Wyoming . . . . 
Tates 

Totol 


1883. 


Valuation. 


t74,0Sl 

11,692 

13,833 

13,647 

a6,M3 

31,6M 

14,874 

16,460 

8,448 

07,170 

9,012 

11,451 

42,827 

86.036 

9,022 

6,806 

5,738 

17,963 

9,694 

820 

16,160 

21,690 

263,327 

7,901 

18.638 

16,322 

68,607 

16,824 

1,312,777 

20.628 

44,661 

49,311 

23,496 

86,714 

13,428 

19,866 

17,847 

7,016 

88,486 

42,842 

10,253 

11,374 

20,962 

18,678 

9,044 

8,666 

6,866 

12,661 

18.601 

14.923 

4,722 

9,782 

12.039 

18,604 

4,823 

20.176 

21. 

69.163 
11,024 
11,113 


676 
601 
733 
413 
630 
639 
648 
332 
716 
277 
639 
622 
304 
166 
197 
041 
437 
617 
332 
103 
679 
163 
234 
403 
621 
214 
897 
682 
607 
643 
418 
324 
496 
409 
664 
928 
880 
138 
424 
301 
402 
010 
846 
698 
623 
742 
877 
917 
356 
639 
867 
396 
837 
627 
469 
221 
609fi298 
672 
422 
908 


Amount  of 
tax. 


$2,783,682,667 


181 

12 

16 

16 

27 

23 

16 

17 

9 

29 

9 

12 

47 

94 

9 

7 

6 

19 

10 

16 

23 

289 

8 
20 
17 
64 
.  18 
1,444 
22 
49 
64 
26 
40 
14 
21 
19 

7 
42 
46 
11 
12 
23 
20 

9 

9 

6 
13 
20 
16 

5 
10 
13 
20 

6 
22 
23 
76 
12 
12 


,466  84 
,686  86 
,217  11 
,012  16 
,789  99 
,667  19 
,142  11 
,016  27 
,293  69 
,887  30 
,913  90 
,696  78 
,110  08 
,639  78 
,924  42 
,486  65 
.312  28 
,748  87 
,653  77 

902  11 
,676  75 
.749  18 
.659  96 
,691  64 
.602  48 
,954  44 
,468  69 
,607  15 
,056  37 
,691  40 
,127  66 
,242  46 
,846  06 
,385  85 
,771  63 

853  62 
,632  67 
,717  76 
,333  97 
,676  53 
,278  74 
,511  41 
.059  13 
,546  56 
,948  98 
,532  32 
,441  46 
,818  11 
,351  49 
,416  00 
.195  15 
,760  63 
,243  82 
,563  98 
.305  82 
.193  84 
,660  23 
.080  04 
,126  86 
.225  30 


1887. 


Valuation. 


$3,062,050  82 


$86,606,307 
,  14,395,123 
21,383,568 
16,050,986 
30,631,543 
26,649,740 
18,718,276 
17,982.340 

9,766,265 
29,984.129 
11.108.469 
13,921,634 
44,532,280 
127,763.104 
10,515,260 

8,026,235 

8,383.735 
21,384.810 
13.760,299 

1,167.600 

23.739,092 

23,638,204 

342,116,976 

9,039,285 
25,395,180 
19,797,535 
86,964,190 
23,877,638 
1,600,550,825 
26,097,826 
68,146,279 
63,265,663 
29,389,870 
42,963,974 
14,816,444 
23,655,679 
22,644,650 

7,483,530 
44,464,676 
60,545,955 
12,271,106 
13,394,485 
24,476,678 
23,189,436 
12,772,461 
10,297,219 

7,248,620 
16,347,372 
22,776,074 
17,262,646 

5,427,300 
12,084,525 
15,450,670 
25, 44:), 000 

6,555,175 
22.601,173 
25,404,569 
82,375,217 
14,922,986 
12,721,716 


Amount  of 
tax. 


$3,361,128,177 


$95.266  94 
16,834  64 
23,621  92 
17,666  08 
83,694  70 
28,214  71 
90,690  10 
19,780  67 
10,742  88 
32,962  64 
12,219  32 
16,313  69 
48,986  51 
140,539  41 
11,666  79 

8,828  86 

9,222  11 
23,623  29 
16,136  33 

1,273  36 

26,113  00 

26,002  02 

876,328  67 

9,943  21 
27,934  70 
21,777  29 
94,660  61 
26,266  40 
1,650,605  91 
28,707  61 
63,960  91 
69,692  12 
82,828  86 
47,249  37 
16,298  09 
26,021  26 
24,799  11 

8,231  88 
48,911  14 
66,600  55 
13,498  21 
14,733  93 
26,024  35 
26,605  38 
14,049  70 
11,326  94 

7,073  48 
16,882  11 
26,063  68 
18.088  01 

5,070  03 
13,202  08 
16,005  74 
27,068  18 

7,210  60 
24,751  20 
27,045  03 
00.612  74 
16,415  28 
13,093  80 


$3,607,240  09 


so  Department  op  Pobuo  TxBTsoaTKiS, 

TABLE  No.  2. 

STA  TEMENT  ehowirtg  the  amount  of  School  Tax  paid  by  each  oounty,  Ote 
amovnt  of  Tax  received  back,  the  amount  of  Common  School  Fvnd 
received,  and  the  total  amount  received  by  each  counti/. 


COUNTIES. 

n?.!.!" 

BchoQl  tax 
received. 

Common 

Total 
received. 

33. GM  70 
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IsImIS  7i 

7!'jio  m> 
ai.TBi  » 

3B;a7«BT 
m!i»3  73 

iM'.m  «i 

as. 995  21 

III 
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M.»39«l 
H.aM  ID 

wimjs 

Mo.*n  an 

98.4'^  w 
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eg  lei*)  41 
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ali7a  as 

ilaosfn 
a.sBsai 

1,66*  eo 
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GENERAL  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

ComparaHve  Tables,  StatemeTits  of  Common  School  Fund,  Free  'School 
Fund,  and  of  State  School  Moneys  Received  and  Apportioned. 

School  Dibtbigts. 

The  number  of  school  diBtricts  in  the  towns  of  the  State,  on  the  20th 
of  August,  1886,  and  the  20th  of  August,  1887,  was: 

1886    11,262 

1887    11,253 


Decrease 


9 


School-Houses. 

The  number  of  school-houses,  with  their  classification  according  to 

the  materials  of  which  they  are  constructed,  was  as  follows,  at  the 
close  of  the  years  1886  and  1887: 

1886.                                                   Loff.        Frame.         Brick.  Stone.        Totals. 

Cities  42          441  8          491 

Towns 62     10,057          968  362    11,449 


Totals 62     10,099      1,409  370    11,940 


1887 

Cities   48  457  8  513 

Towns 55  10,080  963  355  11,453 

Totals ; 55  10,128  1,420  363  11,966 


The  following  table  shows  a  steady  improTement  in  the  character  of 
school  buildings  in  respect  to  the  material  with  which  they  were  con- 
structed, during  the  four  decades  from  1857  to  1887: 

Loff.        Frame.         Brick.         Stone.        Totals. 

1857 307  9,788  814  583  11,492 

1867 172  9,803  1,041  540  11,556 

1877 87  10,031  1,280  435  11,833 

1887 55  10,128  1,420  363  11,966 


68  Department  op  Public  Instruction. 

Cost  and  Value  of  School-Houses  and  Sites. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  last  ten  years  for  school-houses, 
out-buildings,  sites,  fences,  furniture  and  repairs,  is  as  follows: 

Years.  Cities.  Towns.  State. 

1878   $757,937  17  $605,492  40      $1,363,429  57 

1879    701, 769  83  528,694  38  1,230,464  21 

1880   541,999  78  603,831  37  1,145,831  16 

1881   874,775  13  592,585  87  1,467,361  00 

1882* 795,055  88  730,370  31  1,525,426  19 

1883  1,066,341  67  859,329  60  1,925,671  27 

1884  1,153,333  66  949,882  77  2,103,216  43 

1885  1,838,102  19  986,291  14  2,824,393  33 

1886  1,405,773  51  870,681  87  2,276,455  38 

1887  1,587,249  38  806,754  97  2,394,004  35 

Totals $10,722,338  20       $7,533,914  68     $18,256,252  88 


The  aggregate  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  in  1878,  and  in  each 
successive  year,  is  shown  to  be  as  follows: 

Years.                                                      Cities.  Towns.  State. 

1878 $19,800,490  $10,347,099  $30,147,589 

1879  19,895,244  10,117,335  30,012,579 

1880  20,230,928  10,516,581  30,747,509 

1881  20,490,355  10,601,275  31,091,630 

1882  19,419,943  10,912,348  30,332,291 

1883  20,069,175  10,942,036  31,011,211 

1884  20,375,152  11,562,799  31,937,951 

1885  21,469,133  11,878,448  33,347,581 

1886  23,508,511  12,153,573  35,662,084 

1887  24,217,240  12,159,313  36,376,553 


The  total  value  for  the  year  1887  is  the  largest  ever  reported,  being 
an  increase  of  $714,469  over  the  aggregate  value  in  1886,  which  was 
largely  in  excess  of  the  amount  reported  in  previous  years. 

The  average  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  in  the  towns,  in  the 
same  years,  was: 
Years. 

1878 $908  19 

1879 886  78 

1880  917  27 

1881 925  63 

1882 951  64 
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Tears. 

1883 J5955  30 

1884 1,009  58 

1885 1,038  68 

1886 1,052  80 

1887 1,061  67 


The  average  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  in  the  cities  for  1887 
was  ^7,207.09. 

Childben. 

The  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty- 
one  years,  as  reported,  was : 

Years.  Cities.  Towns.  State. 

1886   933,688        801,385        1,735,073 

1887   968,144        794,971         1,763,115 


Attendance. 

The  whole  number  in  attendance,  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

Years.                                                                   Cities.  Towns.  State. 

1878  416,468  615,584  1,032,052 

1879  422,451  607,590  1,030,041 

1880  428,451  603,142  1,031,593 

1881  433,913  587,369  1,021,282 

1882  446,385  594,683  1,041,068 

1883  453,099  587,990  l,04i,089 

1884  426,828  673,229  1,000,057 

1885  449,879  574,966  1,024,845 

1886  457,816  569,951  1,027,767 

1887  479,923  557,889  1,037,812 


The  whole  number  of  days  of  attendance,  for  each  of  the  last  five 
years,  was  as  follows: 

Tears.  Cities.                 Towns.  State. 

1883  54,776,984  51,697,997  106,474,981 

1884  52,230,542  49,909,567  102,140,109 

1885 58,758,422  53,916,987  112,675,409 

1886  59,670,512  54,258,138  113,928,650 

1887  60,465,251  53,539,351  114,004,602 


70  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The    following    statement    shows  the    average     daily  attendance 
of  pupils: 

Years.  Cities.  Towns.  State. 

1878 252,704  324,902  677,606 

1879 255,558  314,824  670,382 

1880 258,351  314,738  573,089 

1881 258,720  300,679  659,399 

1882 262,873  306,698  669,471 

1883 278,793  304,349  683,142 

1884 284,284  310,876  696,160 

1886 296,152  314,867  611,019 

1886 304,667  321,146  626,813 

1887 312,446  313,164  626,610 


The  average  time  each  pupil  in  the  towns   attended  school  was 
nineteen  weeks;  in  the  cities,  twentv-five  weeks. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  each  county  and  city  of  the  State,  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  for  each  qualified  teacher;  the  whole 
number  of  children  attending  school  any  j^ortion  of  the  year  for  each 
qualified  teacher;  the  average  daily  attendance  per  teacher;  the  per- 
centage of  average  daily  attendance  on  the  whole  number  of  children 
of  school  age ;  the  percentage  of  average  daily  attendance  on  the  whole 
number  of  children  attending  school  any  portion  of  the  year,  and  the 
total  for  the  State,  and  the  towns  and  cities  separately: 
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School  Tebus. 
Tbo  average  length  of  achool  tenuB  in  the  cities  was  89.5  weeks;  in 
the  whole  State,  35.8  weeks. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  length  of  time  the  schools 
were  in  seBsioQ  in  the  towns  for  each  of  the  ten  years  mentioned: 

Weeks. 
1878 33.6 


1879., 


83.6 
33.6 


33.6 
33.6 

33.8 
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Instbuction. 

The  number  of  pupils  instrucfed  in  the  several  common  schools, 

normal  schools,  academies,  colleges  and  private  schools  during  the 
year  was  as  follows: 

Common  schools 1,037,812 

Normal  schools 5, 995 

Academies 39,523 

Colleges .* 9,249 

Private  schools. 133,051 

liaw  schools 535 

Medical  schools 3;073 

Total 1,229,238 


Teachers. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  common  schools 
was: 

Tears.  Males.  Females.  Totals. 

1883 6,723  24,847  31,570 

1884 6,424  24,513  30,937 

1885 6,021  25,378  31,399 

1886 5,952  25,371  31,325 

1887 5,821  25,497  31,318 


c 


The  number  reported  as  "  employed  at  the  same  time  for  twenty- 
eight  weeks  or  more,"  in  each  of  the  last  five  years,  is  given  in  the 
following  tables: 
Years.  Cities.       Towns.        State. 

1883 6,746  14,371  21,117 

1884 6,907  14,504  21,411 

1885 7,211  14,613  21,824 

1886 7,467  14,773  22,240 

1887 7,881  14,827  22,703 


For  a  number  of  years  the  reports  have  shown  a  gradual  annual 
increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  full  legal 
school  term  of  twenty-eight  weeks.  This  is  an  encouraging  fact,  as 
it  shows  an  increasing  interest,  on  the  part  of  teachers,  in  educational 
work,  as  well  as  an  increasing  appreciation  of  the  disadvantages  of 
frequent  changes  of  teachers  on  the  part  of  trustees. 

10 
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Teachebs'  Licenses. 

The  following  statement  shows  b^  whom  the  teachers  employed  in 
the  schools  were  licensed: 

iQOA  Normal  Sopt       Local  Tfti»l«- 

!«*•  Schoolfl.    Pub.  Inst    offloere.        Totaia. 

Cities 301  374      7,860      8,625 

Towns 969  431    21,410    22,800 

Totals..... 1,260  806    29,260    31,326 

1887. 

Cities 402  377      8,063      8,832 

Towns 1,020  412    21,064    22,486 

Totals 1,422  789    29,107    31,318 

Teachebs'  Wages. 

The  amount  expended  for  teachers'  wages  was: 

Years.  Cities.  Towns.  State. 

1878 $4,240,294  30  $3,516,550  01  $7,756,844  31 

1879 4,226,050  50  3,374,341  50  7,600,392  00 

1880 4,296,887  89  3,342,033  99  7,638,921  88 

1881 4,413,319  98  3,362,185  24  7,776,506  22 

1882 4,502,289  07  3,483,972  24  7,986,261  31 

1883 4,639,086  67  3,626,366  16  8,265,452  83 

1884 4,394,949  27  3,590,773  41  7,986,722  68 

1885 4,923,821  68  3,839,128  55  8,762,950  23 

1886 5,236,730  92  3,865,587  85  9,102,268  77 

1887 6,415,202  91  3,891,222  97  9,306,425  88 


The  average  annual  salary  for  each  teacher,  calculated  from  the 
foregoing  statement,  was: 

Years.  Cities.  Towns.  State. 

1878 $708  13  $251  90  $388  85 

1879  682  28  239  26  374  45 

1880 675  82  234  70  369  56 

1881  680  96  235  94  375  06 

1882 686  11  242  95  382  08 

1883  687  67  252  36  391  43 

1884 636  30  247  57  372  97 

1886 682  82  262  72  401  52 

1886 701  31  261  66  409  27 

1887 687  12  262  44  409  83 
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e  average  weekly  wages  was: 

Cities.  Towns.  State. 

$17  27  $7  52  $10  8a 

16  60  7  14  10  46^ 

' 16  68  7  00  10  35 

16  89  7  08  10  56 

17  06  7  36  10  82 

17  06  7  62  11  06 

16  '96  7  78  11  06 

16  86  7  84  11  21 

17  66  7  78  11  46 

17  39  7  76  11  44 


e  last  three  tables  show  several  interestmg  and  gratifying  factSy 
wing  naturally  from  the  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  teachers 
oyed  at  any  time  during  the  year  and  the  coincident  increase  in 
umber  employed  for  the  full  legal  term  of  twenty-eight  weeks, 
e  noticed ;  an  increase  in  the  average  annual  wages  paid  to 
ers,  and  consequently  a  large  total  expenditure  for  teachers' 
s,  clearly  indicating  an  increasing  tendency  to  the  employment 
ichers  of  a  better  grade  of  qualification.  The  aggregate  amount 
ided  for  teachers'  wages  during  the  year,  $9,306,425.88,  is  the 
st  amount  ever  reported  for  a  single  year,  and  exceeds  by 
157.11  the  highest  sum  in  any  previous  year. 

District  Quota. 

6  "  district  quota  "  is  determined  annually,  on  or  before  the  20th 

Quary,  by  dividing  the  aggregate  amount  apportioned  for  that 

3se  by  the  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  previous 

in  the  several  districts,  for  the  prescribed  legal  term   of  28 

9. 

e  amount  apportioned  as  a  *'  district  quota  "  was  : 

$48  42 

47  60 

46  88 

46  50 

46  11 

45  54 

44  94 
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1880 $66  12 

1887 76  08 

1888 7i  56 

SuuMAsr. 

The  following  is  a  stunmaiy  of  the  Btatistical  reports  for  the  rear 

«Ddiiig'  Auguat  20,  1S67.     For  a  detailed  statement  by  couutieH,  Bee 

table  No.  i,  in  Exhibit  No.  1: 


cities. 

T.™. 

State. 

Number   f  dIstricM 

u.ia/1 

Ml.SSS 

kbIsib 
io,o«a 

11,W 
M.7W 

s'.m 

siSiilS"' """"" '" "" """  ""*"■'■" 

908.141 
B.064 

aia.wi 

2 

PuBuo  Moneys. 
The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  payments  on  account  of 
the  Common  School  Fund  during  the  year: 

SeceipCs. 

Interest  on  bonds  for  lands $6,531  29 

Interest  on  bonds  for  loans 73  8S 

Int«re8t  on  loan  of  18i0 1,610  81 

Interest  on  TJnit«d  States  bonds 113,650  00 

Interest  on  District  of  Columbia  bonds 12,775  00 

Interest  on  money  in  treasury 2,653  19 

Interest  on  Albany  city  and  county  bonds 9,330  00 

Int«re8t  on  bonds,  town  of  Middletown 2,liiO  00 

Interest  on  bonds.  New  York  cityfives  and  sixes 34,900  00 

Interest  on  bonds,  Niagara  reservation 1,500  00 

Dividends  on  stock  of  Manhattan  Company 3,600  00 

Bent  of  land 38  SO 

From  revenne  of  United  States  Deposit  Fund 76.000  00 

1262,682  6S 
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PaymenUL 

Deficiency  of  revenue  October  1, 1886 $33, 221  51 

Dividends  to  common  schools v 245,000  00 

Indian  schools 6, 640  51 

$284,862  02 
Deficiency  in  revenue  September  30, 1887 22 ,  279  37 

$262,582  65 

Pbee  School  Fund. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  payments  on  account  of 
the  State  school  tax  during  the  last  fiscal  year: 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  October  1, 1886 $506,475  41 

Interest  on  deposits 9, 364  99 

State  tax 3,708,384  69 

$4,224,225  09 

Payments, 

Apportionment  to  counties $3,243,046  39^ 

Supplemental  apportionment 1,209  35> 

Indian  schools 3,932  74 

Fees  of  county  treasurers 8, 327  19 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History 1,079  31 

Teachers'  institutes 17,895  55 

School  commissioners'  salaries 112,488  88^ 

Albany  Normal  School 25,240  36 

Brockport  Normal  School 17,999  40 

Buffalo  Normal  School 24,834  16 

Cortland  Normal  School 17,681  08 

Fredonia  Normal  School 18,000  00 

Geneseo  Normal  School 19,048  83 

New  Paltz  Normal  School 17,545  26 

Oswego  Normal  School 18,000  00 

Potsdam  Normal  School 18,000  OO 

Printing  and  binding  school  registers 4, 500  OO 

Revising  and  printing  school  laws 1,000  00 

Balance  on  hand  September  30, 1887 654,397  6a 

$4,224,225  09 
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Statement  op  all  School  Moneys  Received  and  Afpobtioned. 

The  State  school  moneys  for  the  ensuing  year  are  to  be  derived  from 
the  following  sources: 

From  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund $75,000  00 

From  the  Common  School  Fund 170,000  00 

From  the  State  school  tax 3,364,500  00 

$3,609,500  00 


The  apportionment  has  been  made,  as  required  by  law,  and  is  as 
follows: 

For  salaries  of  school  commissioners $114, 500  00 

For  supervision  in  cities  and  villages 52 ,400  00 

For  Hbraries 5(f,000  00 

For  Contingent  Fund,  including  $85.85  for  separate 

neighborhoods 2,503  78 

For  Indian  schools 3,879  26 

For  district  quotas 1,693,108  48 

For  pupil  and  average  attendance  quotas 1,693,108  48 

$3,609,500  00 


The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  the  financial  reports  relating 
to  common  schools,  for  the  year  ending  August  20,  1887.  For  i 
detailed  statement  by  counties,  see  table  No.  5,  in  Exhibit  Na  1: 


RECEIPTS. 


Amount  on  hand  AueuBt  21, 1886 

Apportionment  of  public  moneys 

Proceeds  of  gospel  and  school  lands. 

Raised  by  tax 

Estimated  value  of  teachers'  board.. 
From  all  other  sources 


Totals. 


PAYMENTS. 

For  teachers'  wages 

For  libraries 

For  school  apparatus 

For  colored  schools 

For  school-houses,  sites,  etc 

For  all  other  incidental  expenses. 
Forfeited  in  bands  of  supervisors 
Amount  on  hand  August  20. 1887.. 


Totals. 


Cities. 


$1,787,571  01 

1,487,318  44 

765  10 

6,915.746  93 


245,604  62 


>10,436,896  10 


Towns. 


$401,469  43 

2,006,762  00 

34,731  73 

3,119,887  14 

67,044  60 

867.337  69 


$5,996,232  09 


State. 


f3,U9,M04l 

9,4n.<M41 

SS.4M8I 

i*.09i.m  « 

67.04411 
6I2,8tta 


$16,493,1911 


$5, 41 5, '202  Dl 

17,623  61 

276,841  67 

14,714  17 

1,587,249  88 

1,028,486  03 


2,096,778  33 


$10,436,896  10 


$3,891,222  97 

22,098  84 

83,366  41 

6,97106 

806,764  97 

609,964  67 

182  99 

675,680  79 


$5,996,282  69 


$9.$06.4S  » 

39.TSIff 

$60.»S« 

S,1B4,004« 

mm 

a,fra,4Bitt 


tl6,4a3,UI» 


By  deducting  from  the  totals,  under  the  head  of  payments,  ih6 
sums  remaining  on  hand  August  20,  1887,  it  appears  that  the  actaal 
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nses  of  maintaining  the  common  schools  during  the  year  was 
•Hows: 

le  cities $8,340,117  77 

le  towns 5,^0,551  80 


-f 


Total $13,760,669  57 

esponding  total  for  1886 13,284,986  64 

Increase •  $475,682  93 

le  total  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  our  public  schools  in 

year  from  1850  to  the  present  time  is  shown  in  the  following 
): 

$1,607,684  85 

•. 1,884,826  16 

2,249,814  03 

2,469,248  52 

2,666,609  36 

2,544,587  62 

2,323,049  98 

3,792,948  79 

*2, 500, 000  00 

3,664,617  57 

3,744,246  95 

3,841,270  81 

3,955,664  33 

3,859,159  21 

: 4,549,870  66 

i 5,735,460  24 

1. . . .-. 6,632,935  94 

7,683,201  22 

; 9,040,942  02 

1 9,886,786  29 

I 9,905,514  22 

9,607,903  81 

\ 10,416,588  00 

1 10,946,007  21 

t 11,088,981  70 

; 11,459,353  43 

; 11,439,038  78 

r 10,976,234  45 


* 


Estimated. 
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1878 : $10,626,505  69 

1879 10,348,918  03 

1880 10,296,977  26 

1881 10,808,802  40 

1882 • 11,183,027  42 

1883 11,858,594  09 

1884 11,834,911  52 

1885 13,466,367  97 

1886 13,284,986  64 

1887 13, 760,669  57 

Total $289,942,306  78 

The  following  table  shows  the  entire  amount  expended  during  the 
year  for  the  maintenance  of  public  educational  intere^  directly  con- 
nected with  this  department: 

For  the  wages  of  common  school  teachers $9,306,425  88 

For  district  libraries 39,722  45 

For  school  apparatus 360,208  08 

For  colored  schools 21,685  22 

For  bmldings,  sites,  furniture,  repairs,  etc 2,394,004  35 

For  other    expenses    incident    to    the  support  of 

common  schools 1, 638,440  60 

For  teachers'  institutes 17,895  65 

For  normal  schools,  from  the  general  fund  and  free 

school  fund 243,405  86 

For  Indian  schools 10,573  25 

For  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 14,696  48 

For  Department  of  Public  Instruction 22,386  64 

For  salaries  of  school  commissioners 112, 794  43 

For  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind 46, 930  91 

For  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  seven  in 

number 227,105  24 

For  printing  and  binding  school  registers 4, 500  00 

For  revising  and  printing  school  laws 1 ,  000  00 

$14,461,774  94 

School  District  Libra.bies. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  volumes  reported  annually 
in  the  school  district  libraries  for  thirty-five  years,  and  the  amountn 
annually  appropriated  and  expended  for  such  libraries  during  the 
Bame  period: 
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Years. 
1853. 

1864. 

1865. 

1856. 

1857. 

1868. 

1859. 

1860. 

*  1861 . 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1808. 

1809. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876 . 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

18a5. 

1886. 

1887. 


No.  <jf  vol 

umoB 

1,604,210 

1,572, 

,270 

1,494, 

,542 

1,418, 

,100 

1,377, 

,933 

1,402, 

,253 

1,360 

,507 

1,286, 

,536 

1,305, 

,377 

1,326 

,682 

1,172 

,404 

1,125, 

,138 

1,269, 

,125 

1,181, 

,811 

1,112 

,011 

1,064, 

,830 

1,020 

,130 

986. 

,697 

928 

,  316 

874 

,ia3 

856. 

,555 

831 

,554 

809. 

,141 

804, 

,802 

765 

,546 

751, 

,534 

755, 

,380 

735, 

,653 

707. 

,155 

705. 

,634 

701, 

,675 

701, 

,437 

732, 

,876 

734 

,506 

737 

,716 

Appropriated. 
$55,000  00 

55,000  00 

55,000  00 

55,000  00 

55,000  00 

55,000  00 

55,000  00 

55,000  00 

55,000  00 

55,000  00 

55,000  00 

55,000  00 

55,000  00 

55,000  00 

55,000  00 

55,000  00 

55,000  00 

55,000  00 

55,000  00 

55,000  00 

55,000  00 

55,000  00 

55,000  00 

50,000  00 

50,000  00 

50,000  00 

50,000  00 

50,000  00 

50,000  00 

50,000  00 

50,000  00 

50,000  00 

50,000  00 

50,000  00 

50,000  00 


Total $1,^05 


Expended. 
$49,499  39 

43,657  06 

55,216  31 

54,790  75 

32,163  75 

35,382  01 

38,361  58 

34,035  87 

34,145  37 

32,912  92 

29,465  65 

26,891  51 

26,816  08 

27,500  18 

24,439  25 

26,632  54 

26,897  85 

30,651  82 

63,505  38 

26,059  50 

27,203  79 

33,013  26 

33,225  90 

30,762  32 

31,125  71 

28,555  58 

32.071  12 

30,398  51 

35,499  22 

35,805  75 

37,799  66 

39,107  95 

41,369  74 

40,509  25 

39,722  46 


000  00  $1,235 


144  78 
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1.  List  of  Nobmal  Schools,  with  NAins  of  Pbinoipaub,  Pbebidemts  of 

LooAL  Boards,  Seorbtabies  and  Tbeasubsbs. 

2.  Bepobts  of  Local  Boards. 

3.  Normal  School  Circular. 

4.  Superintendent's  Letter  to  Local  Boards. 

5.  Statistical  Tables. 

6.  Meeting  of  Norkal  Principals  —  Secretary's  Beport. 


1.  LIST  OF  NOEMAL  SCHOOLS, 


irra    • 


"WITH 


Names  of  Principals  and  Officers  of  Local  Boards. 


ALBANY. 
President,  Dr.  E.  P.  Waterbuiy. 

ExEonnvE  Committek. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  InstnictioxL 
David  Murray,  Eobert  L.  Fryer, 

Samuel  B.  Ward,  S.  N.  Dexter  North. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  David  Murray. 

BROCKPORT. 
Principal Prof.  Charles  D.  McLean. 

FredderU  Local  Board Dayton  S.  Morgan. 

Secretary Daniel  Holmes. 

Treasurer J.  D.  Decker. 

BUFFALO. 
Principal Prof.  James  M.  Gasseij. 

President  Local  Board Stephen  M.  Clement. 

Secretary Charles  A.  Sweet. 

Treasurer : Pascal  P.  Pratt. 

CORTLAND. 
Principal Dr.  James  H.  Hoose. 

President  Local  Board Hon.  R.  Holland  DuelL 

Secretary  Norman  Chamberlain* 

7^'easurer Henry  Brewer. 

FREDONLL 
Principal Dr.  Francis  B.  Palmer. 

President  LocoSL  Board Hon.  L.  Morris. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer Louis  McEinstry. 

GENESEO. 
Principal Dr.  William  J.  Milne. 

Presideni  Local  Board Hon.  James  Wood. 

Secretary  Walter  E.  Lauderdale 

Treasurer Ephraim  F.  Curtiss. 
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NEW  PALTZ. 

Principal Dr.  Eugene  BoutoiL 

President  Local  Board Hon.  Albert  K.  Smilej; 

Secretary Solomon  Deyo. 

Treasurer Charles  W.  Deya 

OSWEGO. 

Principal Dr.  Edward  A.  Sheldon. 

President  Local  Board Gilbert  MoUison. 

Secretary John  K.  Post. 

Treasurer Theodore  Irwin. 

POTSDAM. 

Principal Prof.  E.  H.  Cook 

President  Local  Board Henry  Watkins. 

Secretary John  G.  Mclntyre. 

Treasurer Hon.  George  Z.  Erwin. 
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NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 


2.  REPORTS    OF   LOCAL   BOARDS. 


ALBANY. 


FOBTT-POUBTH  AnNUAL  BePORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVB  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  StATE 

Normal  School  at  Albany,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  Beoents  of  the  University,  for  the  Year 
Ending  August  20,  1887. 

To  the  Superintendent    of   Fvhlic  Instruction  and  the  Regents  of   the 
Universiiy : 

The  executive    committee  of  the  State  Normal   School,  at  Albanj» 
Bubmit  to  you  their  forty-fourth  annual  report 

I.  The  Executive  Ck)MMiTT£E. 

During  the  year  no  changes  have  been  made  in  the  executive 
<^inmittee  except  that  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  of  Albany,  was  appointed  a 
^exnber  of  the  committee  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  who 
'Ad  been  a  member  of  the  committee  by  appointment  and  who  had 
^^31  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  thus  became 
L^iidrman  ex  officio  of  the  executive  committee.  The  executive  com- 
^'fctee  now  is  constituted  as  follows:  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  ex  officio^ 
•^^irman;  David  Murray,  Bobert  L.  Fryer,  Samuel  B.  Ward,  M.  D. 
[.  D.  North;  David  Murray,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

n.  The  Faculty. 

Lg  the  past  year  Miss  Josephine  £.  Seaman,  teacher  of  English 
^^^rature  and  Bhetoric,  has  resigned  and  accepted  a  similar  position 
the  Normal  School  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Miss  Seaman  has  been 
^^^inected  with  the  Normal  School  as  a  teacher  since  January  28, 1876. 
*^«  has  proved  herself  a  most  efficient  and  excellent  teacher,  and  the 
^©cutive  committee  part  with   her  with  great  regret.  Miss  Edith 
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Bodlej,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School  in  1886,  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  faculty  in  the  place  of  Miss  Seaman. 
The  faculty  is  constituted  as  follows: 

Edward  P.  Waterbury,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  and 
Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Didac- 
tics, residence  and $2, 600  00 

Albert  N.  Husted,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 1,800  00 

W.  V.  Jones,  A.  M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics  . .  1 ,  800  00 

Edward  A.  Burt,  Professor  of  Natural  Science 1,500  00 

Samuel  B.  Belding,  Professor  of  Vocal  Music 600  00 

Miss  Kate  Stoneman,  Teacher  of  Geography,  Drawing 

and  Penmanship 900  00 

Miss  Mary  A.  McClelland,  Teacher  of  English  Grammar 

and  History 900  00 

Miss    Anna    A.   Farrand,   Teacher    of    Arithmetic    and 

Algebra 900  00 

Miss  Mary  F.  Hyde,  Teacher  of  Composition 900  00 

Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Mooney,  Teacher  of  Elocution 800  00 

Miss  Anna  E.  Pierce,  Teacher  of  English  Literature  and 

Rhetoric    700  00 

Miss  Edith  Bodley,  Secretary  and  Substitute 600  00 

Mrs.  M.  A.  B.  Kelly,  Superintendent  of  the  Model  School,  1 ,  200  00 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Young,  Assistant  in  the  Model  School 800  00 

Miss  Effie  M  Fraats,  Sui^erintendent  of  Kindergarten . . .  900  00 

Miss  Ida  Isdell,  Assistant  in  the  Kindergarten 500  00 

Miss  Josephine  McMahon,  Attendant  of  the  Kindergarten,  200  00 

I.  N.  Prichard,  Janitor  and  Engineer 800  00 

James  McTeague,  Assistant  Janitor  and  Engineer 720  00 

HI.  Students. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  attendance    during  the  year 
ending  August  20,  1887 : 

Ttn^n  end  big  Jarnwrijy  1887. 

Malos.    FemaleR.    TotaL 

Seniors,  second  term 4  27           31 

Seniors,  first  term 12  87           99 

Juniors,  second  term 10  58           68 

Juniors,  first  term 18  125         143 

Preparatory  class 5  24           29 

Total 49  321         370 
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Term  ending  June,  1887. 


Seniors,  second  term 
Seniors,  furst  term . . . 
Juniors,  second  term 
Juniors,  first  term . , . 
Preparatory  class . . . 


Holes. 

Females. 

Total. 

12 

73 

85 

16 

42 

68 

21 

83 

104 

21 

75 

96 

2 

8 

10 

Total 72        281        353 


TVhole  number  of  individual  students  during  the  school  year,  471 

Average  number  by  terms 362 


Average  age  of  students  at  the  time  of  entering: 

Males 21.395 

Females 18.565 


Attendance  in  Model  School  and  Kindergarten, 

Kumber  of  individual  pupils  during  school  year 262 

Average  attendance 212 


Qraduate^  During  School  Yexir, 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Number  graduating  January,  1887 4           23  27 

Number  graduating  June,  1887 12           64  76 


Total 16  87         103 


Total  from  the  origin  of  the  school 1 ,  059     1 ,  970     3 ,  029 


IV.  Graduates. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  persons  graduated  from  the  Normal 
School  during  the  school  year: 

Glass  Graduating  January,  1887. 

Arthur  G.  Balconi Hartwick,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  T. 

"  Young  Man  of  To-day." 

Julia  M.  Ballard Brewster,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  X 

"  Character." 

Mary  E.  Bartlett Albany,  Albany  Co.,  N.  t 

"  Select  Literature." 

Nellie  Bartlett Albany,  Albany  Co.,  N.  !• 

"  Cultivation  of  Memory." 

12 
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Sarah  Beattie Salem,  Washington  Co.,  N.  1. 

"Clouds." 

Mary  F.  Bedford N. Harpersfield,  DelawareCo.,  N.  Y. 

"Power  of  Words." 

Mary  A.  Bowen Oneonta,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  Labor  a  Blessing." 

Charles  K  Carpenter K  Albany,  Bensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  True  NobiHty." 

S.  Louisa  Conklin Roslyn,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  Regard  for  Opinion." 

Mary  E.  Delancy Newburgh,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  The  End  Not  Yet" 

Edith  Dickey Newburgh,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"Normal  Training  in  Public  Schools." 

Andrew  J.  Foreman Cold  Spring,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"A  Model  Teacher." 

Jessie  M.  Greene Edmeston,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"Unconscious  Lifluence." 

Lillie  Grimes Johnstown,  Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  Books  as  Companions." 

Jennie  S.  Harper Mi  Vernon,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  Work  for  Women." 

Alice  Judson Matteawan,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  Legacies." 

Morelli  Kingsley Queensbury,  Warren  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"EquaHty." 

De  Etta  Lambert Fort  Plain,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"Local  Attachments." 

Mary  L.  Lansing Lisha's  Kill,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"Cheerful  Workers." 

Frances  Miller Muitze's  Kill,  Bensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  Sounds  of  Early  Spring." 

Mary  A.  Patterson Albany,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"Life." 

Alice  M.  Eequa Middleburgh,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"Decision." 

Esther  G.  Simpson Bethel,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"Sunset." 


Belle  H.  Steidman Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"Early  Privations." 

Minnie  A.  Van  Hoesen CasUeton,  Bensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  The  Unknown  Factor." 

Elizabeth  H.  Walker Saratoga  Spa,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

**  Hidden  Treasures." 

D.  Alberta  Wells Holland  Patent,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  The  Inspiration  of  Hope." 

Class  Graduating  June,  1887. 

Alice  M.  Akerly Green  Lawn,  Suffolk  Co.,  1^.  l. 

"Cremation." 

Edith  Maud  Babcock Mi  Vernon,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"Benefits  of  Change." 

Libbie  Anna  Baker Dean's  Comers,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  Ambition." 


Hattie  M.  Bamett Schroon  Lake,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  Compensation." 

Arthur  E.  Barnes Clyde,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"Silent  Influence." 

Ella  D.  Bassinger East  Springfield,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"Pearls." 

0 

8«rah  A.  Bedell Coeyman's  June,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  Science  of  Temperance." 

Iincy  K  Bennett •Canandaigua,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  Railroads." 

Elbert  S.  Boughton Victor,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  The  Future  of  Our  Nation." 

Helena  M.  Buckley Amsterdam,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  Thoughtf  uhiess." 

Agnes  Buthyen  Bunten Green  Island,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  Our  School  Life." 

Oharles  A«  Burbank West  Milton,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  Prohibition." 

Imla  E.  Bums Delhi,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

•  "  Shadows." 

Hyland  H.  Butler South  Valley,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

^'  "  Method  in  Daily  Life. " 

*.  » 
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Ida  Angeline  Clark Waverly,  Tioga  Ca,  N.  T. 

"Silent  Work." 

Snsan  Isabel  Clay. ' Smnmiiv  Schoharie  Co.,  N«  T. 

"UtiHty  of  Beauty.* 

Ada  OL  Qeveland Franklin,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  T. 

**  Character  Building." 

Julia  A.  Cleveland Franklin,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  T. 

** Necessity  of  Choice." 

Sarah  L.  Cole Grapeville,  Greene  Co.,  N.  T. 

"  Clouds." 

Ninetta  Belle  CoUins Amsterdam,  Montg'y  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"Thoughts  on  Education." 

Ella  Conway Newburgh,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  Glass." 

Elizabeth  Cornelius. Greenbush,  Bensselaer  Co.,  N.  T. 

"Personal  Influence." 

Sarah  A«  Corts S.  Schodack,  Bensselaer  Co.,  N.  1 

« Influence  of  Trifles." 

Sarah  Coila  Cowan Youngstown,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y, 

"Niagara  Falls." 

Harriet  E.  Cowles Crescent,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"UtiHty." 

Lillian  E.  Coyne. • Port  Henry,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"Gems." 

James  B.  Cronk Burlington  Flats,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y» 

"  Theory  and  Practice." 

Laura  Vivian  Curtis Port  Chester,'Westchester  Co.,  N.T 

"  Unwritten  Music." 

Sarah  M.  Derby Afton,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  Noon  in  Summer." 

Effie  Bandolpti  Dunn Lawrence,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  History  of  Decorative  Art" 

Elizabeth  Dyckman Jefferson,  Schoharie  Ca,  N.  Y, 

"  Monuments." 

Mary  R  Evans Holland  Patent,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  Welsh  Customs." 

Nellie  Famham Albany,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"Tie  of  Humanity. " 
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Maiy  K  Foster K  Greenbush^  Eensselaer  Co.,  N.  T. 

"Influence  of  Books." 

William  E.  Gardner. . .    Townsendville,  Seneca  Co.,  JN".  Y. 

"Permanency  of  Our  Republic." 

Ida  Isabella  George Albany,  Albany^Co.,  N.  Y. 

"Polish." 

Mabel  Greene Florida,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"Weaving." 

Alice  G.  Griffin Waterford,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"Individual  Effort" 

Kate  B.  Harrington Schuylerville,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"ffidden  Forces." 

Mary  Emma  Hewitt. Bemis  Heights,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  Beauty  in  Nature." 

Emma  J.  H!ill Scbroon  Lake,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  Triumph." 

Florence  B.  Hines Albany,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  Human  Authority." 

Jonathan  Hoag,  Jr Tomhannock,  Bens.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  The  Plea  of  Insanity." 

Belle  Hoagland Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y 

"  Latent  Power." 

Ada  Elizabeth  Hobbs Rensselaerville,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"Our  Teachers." 

I>ina  Harrison  Hope Buffalo,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.* 

"  The  American  Press." 

ISizabeth  A  Huggins Greenwich,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"The  American  Girl." 

Margaret  B.'  Imrie Bronxville,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  Silent  Forces." 

Clara  S  Jones New  Baltimore,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  The  Future  of  the  Profession." 

Anna  R  Kelly Castleton,  Eensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y, 

"  Tact  and  Talent." 

J.  Elizabeth  Lettis Albion,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"PubHc  Opinion." 

Isabel  C.  Maynard Fulton,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  Self-reliance." 
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Eleanor  A-  McNeil 3.  Aigyle,  Washington  Co.,  :N.X 

"The  Human  Hand" 

Luella  Measures Johnstown,  Fulton  Ck>.,  N.  Y. 

"  A  Plea  for  the  African." 

Augustus  C.  Miller Farmer  Village,  Seneca  Ga,  N.  T. 

«  True  Heroism." 

Arthur  E.  Moore Lexington,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

• "  Practical  Education." 

Ralph  Munson Hebron,  Washington  Co.,  N.  T. 

"The  Labor  Movement" 

lantha  Effagene  Post Canajoharie,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"Trained  Workers." 

Lillian  May  Potter Holland  Patent,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  T. 

"  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century." 

Jennie  Potts Upper  Red  Hook,  Dutch'ssCa.N.Y. 

"Eloquence." 

Loda  R  Pulver Philmont,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"Work." 

Florence  A.  Richards Greenwich,  Washington  Co.,  N.  "i*. 

"Labor  is  Worship." 

Maud  A«  Rossitcr Schuylerville,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  The  Circle." 

Anna  Scrafford Delmar,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  Lessons  from  Stones." 

Stanley  S.  Shaw Morris,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

#  "  Daniel  Webster." 

Mina  A.  Shepard Walton,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  Beacons." 

Elizabeth  Shottenkirk Johnstown,  Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"Peers  of  the  Realm." 

Harriet  L.  Starin West  Troy,  Albany  Co.,  N.  "Y. 

"  Contentment'* 

Grace  W.  Sutherland Wappingers  Falls,  Dutch's  Ca,N.Y. 

"  Harmony." 

Eliza  S.  Weston Montezuma,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  T. 

"Pictures  from  Old  Rome." 

Harriet  .V.  Wilcox Trenton,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"A  Teacher'H  Mirror." 
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Mary  E.  Wilcox Trenton,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  T. 

"  Pictures." 

Hattie  Eugenie  Wilman West  Troy,  Albany  Co.,  K.  T. 

"  The  Power  of  Music." 

Corrie  B.  Toulen Bupert,  Vi 

"  Isolation." 

Era  J.  Youlen Bupert,  Vt 

"Gifts." 

Grant  Young. Kyserike,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y, 

"  The  Buling  Powers." 

y.  Qualifications  fob  Admission.  ' 

Persons  applying  for  admission  to  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany 
are  required  to  possess  the  following  qualifications: 

1.  For  admission  to  the  lowest  class,  candidates,  if  gentlemen,  must 
be  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age;  if  ladies,  not  less  than  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Those  applying  for  admission  to  an  advanced  standard 
must  be  of  a  proportionally  greater  age.  It  is  desired  that  those 
applying  for  admission  shall  be  present  at  the  commencement  of  the 
term. 

2.  Students  are  required  to  register  their  names  and  residences,  and 
sign  the  following  declaration:  We,  the  undendgned,  hereby  declare  that 
our  object  in  entering  the  Normal  School  is  to  prepare  ourselves  for  a  faithful 
performance  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  office  of  teacher;  and  we  further 
declare  thai  it  is  our  intention  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  work  of  instruction 
in  the  schools  of  the  State, 

3.  Arithmetic. — In  arithmetic  the  applicant  must  be  able  to  recite  all 
of  the  ordinary  tables  of  denominant  numbers;  to  both  read  and  writ« 
with  facility  large  numbers,  both  entire  and  decimal;  readily  to  per- 
form the  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division  and 
reduction  of  numbers,  both  simple  and  denominate,  entire  and  frac- 
tional; to  solve  examples  in  percentage,  with  its  applications  to  interest, 
discount  and  profit  and  loss;  to  solve  problems  in  ratio  and  proportion, 
and  in  square  and  cube  root. 

4.  Geography, —  Questions  will  be  given  relating  to  the  shape  of 
North  America,  its  mountains,  and  its  river  systems;  the  shape,  the 
area,  the  boundaries  and  the  number  of  the  United  States  and  the  Terri- 
tories, and  the  relat^e  importance  of  the  different  States.  Correct 
information  will  be  required  as  to  the  Great  Lakes,  the  mines  and 
mineral  productions  of  the  United  States;  the  production  and  expor- 
tation of  wheat,  cotton  and  petroleum,  and  as  to  the  great  railroad  lines 
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between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States;  also  in  regard  to  the  size  and 
location  and  commercial  characteristics  of  the  more  important  citieB  of 
the  United  States  and  Europe. 

5.  Orammar. —  The  applicant  must  analyze  according  to  the  system 
taught  in  any  standard  grammar,  simple  sentences,  compound  sen- 
tences and  complex  sentences,  containing  two  or  more  clauses,  explain 
the  formation  of  the  plural  of  nouns;  decline  personal  and  relative 
pronouns,  and  show  how  the  different  case  forms  are  used  in  sentences; 
explain  and  illustrate  the  office  of  adjectives  and  adverbs;  write  verbs 
in  any  required  mood  and  tense ;  and  show  a  reasonable  acquaintance 
v^ith  the  use  of  capital  and  italic  letters,  and  with  the  subject  of  punc- 
tuation. 

6.  Spelling. — The  applicant  must  exhibit  a  familiarity  with  the 
general  rules  of  spelling,  and  be  able  to  spell  correctly  seventy  out  of 
one  hundred  words  in  common  every-day  use. 

7.  Heading. —  The  applicant  must  be  able  to  read  in  a  clear  and 
distinct  manner,  pronounce  words  correctly  and  show  a  knowledge  of 
emphasis,  inflection,  etc. 

8.  Those  applying  for  admission  to  the  advanced  classes  will  be 
required  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  studies  of  the  preceding  classes, 
and  particularly  in  the  methods  of  teaching  the  subjects  which  have 
been  studied  in  those  classes. 

Those  who  present  a  Regents'  Preliminary  Certificate  will  be 
admitted  to  the  lowest  class  without  examination.  Those  who  have  a 
Regents*  Intermediate  Certificate  will  be  admitted  to  the  Junior  Second 
Class  without  examination;  while  those  having  a  Regents'  Intermediate 
Certificate  and  a  pass-card  in  Natural  Philosophy,  or  who  have  a 
Regents'  Diploma  covering  Natural  Philosophy,  vnll  be  received  into 
the  Senior  First  Class  without  examination. 

VL     Course  of  Study. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  subjects  of  study  pursued  in  the 
different  terms  of  the  course : 

Junior  Glass. — First  Term. 

Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Geograjphy,  Map  Drawing,  Penman- 
ship, Physiology,  Algebra,  Didactics. 

Junior  Glass. —  Second  Term. 

Algebra  continued,  Higher  Arithmetic,  Elocution,  Rhetoric,  English 
Grammar,  Botany,  Natural  Philosophy,  History  of  the  United  States, 
Didactics. 
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Senior  Class. — First  Term, 

Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy  continued,  Ethics,  Astronomy,  His- 
tory, Science  of  Government,  Higher  Algebra,  Criticism,  Free-hand 
Industrial  Drawing,  Kindergarten  work.  Didactics. 

! 

Senior  Class. — Second  Term, 

English  Literature,  Mental  Philosophy,  Trigonometry  and  Surveying, 
Chemistry  and  Geology,  Book-keeping,  Political  Economy,  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  Natural  History,  Comparative  Anatomy,  Practical  Use 
of  Microscope,  Didactics,  Teaching  in  Model  School.  Composition, 
Elocution  and  Vocal  Music  receive  attention  throughout  the  course ; 
it  is  expected  that  every  student  who  shall  have  attended  one  term 
will  be  qualified  to  teach  simple  vocal  music  to  children. 

The  course  of  study  above  given  in  detail  occupies  two  years.  The 
year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  of  twenty  weeks  each.  The  students 
are  divided  into  four  classes,  corresponding  with  the  divisions  of  the 
course  of  study.  In  case  a  student  cannot  complete  the  course  of 
study  in  the  time  allotted  to  it,  he  may  be  required  to  go  over  the 
work  of  one  or  more  of  these  terms  a  second  time. 

Connected  with  the  Normal  school  is  the  model  school,  where 
students  are  trained  in  the  methods  of  teaching.  The  superintendent 
of  this  school,  as  well  as  the  president  and  members  of  the  faculty, 
are  especially  charged  with  the  duty  of  training  the  persons  who  pass 
through  the  course  of  study  in  the  s<;hool  in  the  methods  of  conveying 
this  instruction  to  others. 

In  addition  to  the  model  school  above  referred  to,  the  executive 
committee  has  established  a  kindergarten.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
train  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  school  in  the  methods  of  conducting  a 
kindergarten  in  the  schools  to  which  they  may  be  called.  A  certain 
proportion  of  these  pupils  are  always  found  to  possess  a  certain  apti- 
tude for  the  instruction  of  very  young  children.  These  especially 
receive  an  opportunity  for  learning  the  received  methods  of  conduct- 
ing a  kindergarten.  The  superintendent  of  the  kindergarten.  Miss 
Eflfie  M.  Fraats,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  school  in  1883,  and  also 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Froebel  Kindergarten,  of  Hamburg,  Germany. 
So  far  the  management  of  this  department  of  the  school  has  been 
attended  with  great  success,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  great  step  in 
advance  has  been  taken  in  its  establishment 

YEL  The  New  Buildino. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  executive  committee,  the  completion 
of  the  new  building  was  reported.     The  executive  committee  desire 

13 
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now  to  report  to  you  the  expenditures  which  have  been  made  on 
account  of  the  building  from  the  beginning. 

Building  site $36,232  35 

Mason  work 69,099  60 

Carpenter  work 42,402  79 

Iron  work 1,714  93 

Hoofing 4,839  77 

Plumbing .,'. 4,082  50 

Painting  and  decoration 6, 012  30 

Steam  heating 13,557  72 

Heating  during  construction 1,171  47 

Gas  fitting 1,604  16 

Slating,  flagging  and  fence 1 ,  618  30 

Insurance  during  building 605  00 

Furniture,  etc 8,284  86 

Kindergarten  materials 748  76 

Cleaning,  cartage  and  freight 559  63 

Architect's  commission 7,412  32 

Personal  expenses 170  96 

Alumni  window. 1,097  40 

Miscellaneous  expenses 3, 778  10 

Total  expenditures $205,052  81 

Financial  Statement. 

The  following  presents  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
on  behalf  of  the  maintenance  of  the  school: 

Beceipts. 

Balance  on  hand  August  21,  1886 $3 ,  156  12 

From  the  State  Treasurer 25,240  35 

From  tuition  of  Model  School 3,567  00 

From  tuition  of  Kindergarten. 378  00 

From  miscellaneous  sources 5  06 


Total $32,346  62 


Expenditures, 

For  salaries  in  Normal  department $14,330  00 

For  salaries  in  Model  School 2,000  00 

For  salaries  in  Kindergarten 1 ,  600  00 

For  salaries  of  janitors 1,519  96 

For  fuel,  light  and  water 2,216  39 
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For  repairs  of  building $643  41 

For  apparatus  and  chemicals 49  46 

For  books  and  stationery 637  86 

For  mileage  of  students 996  78 

For  Kindergarten  material 8  06 

For  new  building 2,073  90 

For  contingent  expenses •. .  2,907  91 

Balance  on  hand 3,363  80 


Total $32,346  52 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  expenditures  estimated  for  the 
Normal  school  during  the  school  year  commencing  August  21,  1888. 
It  is  founded  upon  the  expenditures  during  the  school  year  ending 
August  20,  1887: 

Salaries,  Normal  department $14, 330  00 

Salaries,  Model  department 2,000  00 

Salaries,  Kindergarten 1 ,  600  00 

Salaries  of  janitors  and  engineers 1 ,  520  00 

Fuel,  light  and  water 2,200  00 

Repairs  of  building 1,000  00 

Apparatus  and  chemicals 200  00 

Books  and  stationery 1 ,  000  00 

Mileage  of  students 1,000  00 

Contingent  expenses  . . .  # 3 ,  000  00 

Total $27,850  00 

"VJJLL  Portratts. 

The  following  portraits  have  been  presented  to  the  Normal  School, 
and  have  been  placed  in  the  assembly  room:  Hon.  Samuel  Young, 
former  Secretary  of  State,  by  his  daughter;  Hon.  E.  W.  Leavenworth, 
former  Secretary  of  State,  by  himself;  Hon.  Henry  H.  Van  Dyke, 
former  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  by  his  daughter;  Rev. 
W.  H.  Campbell,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  by  E.  J.  Miller,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Alpha  Sigma  Society,  formerly  of  the  Albany  Academy;  Hon.  J.  V.  L. 
Pruyn,LL.  D.,  late  Chancellor  of  the  University,  by  his  widow  and  son; 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Pruyn,  LL.  D.,  by  his  two  sons;  Hon.  Charles  L.  Austin, 
by  his  two  sons;  Gen.  Franklin  Townsend,  by  his  two  sons;  Amos 
Dean,  LL.  D.,  by  his  family;  Jacob  S.  IMosher,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  by  his 
fellow  members  of  the  committee;  Da\dd  P.  Page,  A  M.,  first  Prin- 
cipal, by  his  son  and  daughter;  David  H.  Cochran,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Prin- 
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cipal,  by  his  daughter;  Joseph  Alden,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President,  by  his 
students;  Charles  Da  vies,  LL.  D.,  by  his  widow;  William  F.  Phelps, 
A.  M.,  by  himself;  Prof.  Joseph  S.  Si  John,  A.  M.,  by  his  students; 
Prof.  Sumner  H.  Babcock,  by  his  students. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ANDREW  S.  DRAPER, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruclioru 

DAVID  MURRAY, 
ROBERT  L.  FRYER, 
SAMUEL  B.  WARD, 
S.  N.  D.  NORTH. 


BROCKPORT. 

Twenty-First   Annual   Report  of   the   Local    Board    of    the    Statb 

Normal  and  Training  School  at  Bro  xport. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Pxiblic  Instruction : 

Sir. —  The  local  board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School  at 
Brockport,  hereby  respectfully  submit  their  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  August  20,  1887: 

L  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

The  board  have  expended  for  ordinary  repairs  during  the  past  year 
the  sum  of  $625.83,  which  is  about  the  usual  annual  amount  for  thit 
purpose.  Of  the  appropriation  authorized  by  the  last  Legislature  for 
an  additional  building,  the  sum  of  $100  has  been  expended  for  plana 
and  specifications,  as  allowed  by  the  act.  Bids  for  the  construction  of 
the  building  will  be  advertised  for  at  once,  and  it  is  designed  that  the 
contracts  shall  be  let,  and  the  building  commenced  as  soon  in  the 
spring  as  may  be  practicable. 

II.  Valuation. 

The  board  fix  the  same  valuation  upon  the  property  as  reported  last 
year,  to  wit: 

Buildings  and  lot $140,000  00 

Furniture 5,000  00 

Library  and  apparatus 11 ,  000  00 

$156,000  00 
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TIT.  Insurance. 

The  buildings  are  kept  insured  in  the  sum  of  $60,000,  one-third 
expiring  each  year.  The  annual  expense  is  $250,  which  the  board  pay 
from  the  academic  tmtion  fund. 

IV,  Summary  op  Eeceipts  and  Expenditures. 

Beceipts. 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board,  August  21, 1886 $289  79 

Amount  received  from  the  State  from  appropriation  for 

maintenance 17, 999  40 

Amount  receiyed  from  academic  tuition 2, 045  10 


$20,334  29 


Faymenis, 

Amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries: 

Normal $13,800  00 

Academic 1,450  00 


$15,250  00 

Amount  paid  for  salary  of  janitor 750  00 

Amount  paid  for  mileage  of  pupils 174  62 

Amount  paid  for  library,  text-books  and  apparatus 819  04 

Amount  paid  for  repairs 625  83 

Amoimt  paid  for  incidentals  and  all  other  expenses 2,673  20 

Amoimt  in  hands  of  local  board,  August  20,  1887 41  60 


$20,334  29 

V.  Detailed  Statement  op  Expenditures  for  the  Yeab,  of  which  the 

FOBEOOINO  IS   A   SUMMABY. 

1.  Amount  paid  for  teachers  and  janitor,  viz. : 

C.  D.  McLean,  Principal $2,500  00 

W.  H.  Lennon 1,600  00 

H.  G.  Burlingame 1,400  00 

Charles  D.  Seely 1,400  00 

Miss  Mary  P.  Ehoades 1,200  00 

Miss  C.  M.  Chriswell 700  00 

Miss  J.  E.  Lowery 700  00 

Miss  M.  J.  Thompson 700  00 

Mrs.  M.  A-  Cady 600  00 

Miss  Ellen  P.  Mason 600  00 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bichmond GOO  00 
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Miss  S.  M.  Efner $500  00 

MissM.  O.  White 500  00 

Mrs.  Louise  C.  Williams 500  00 

Miss  Alice  M.  Atwater 300  00 

F.  G.  Merritt,  Janitor 500  00 

$14,300  00 

Academic, 

Arthur  Tooley $850  00 

Miss  F.  C.  Willson 600  00 

F.  G.  Merritt,  janitor 250  00 

$1,700  00 

2.  Amount  paid  for  mileage  of  pupils $174  62 

3.  Amount  paid  for  library,  text-books  and  apparatus: 

1886. 

Oct.       12.  Paid  Simon  &  Bamum,  book-binding 116  80 

Paid  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  histories . 34  56 

•                 Paid  John  Allyn,  Latin  lessons 37  80 

Paid  Marshall  Coe,  map 6  OO 

Paid  Ailing  &  Cory,  cards  for  library 3  00 

Paid  R.  M.  Myers  &  Co.,  color  cards 75 

Nov.       9.  Paid  John  C.  Moore,  book-binding 2  00 

Paid  Ginn  &  Co.,  text-books 55  21 

Paid  The  Literstate  Pub.  Co.,  color  cards ....  2  28 
1887. 

Jan.      10.  Paid  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  text-books 31  86 

Paid  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  text-books 3  43 

Paid  Eldridge  &  Bro.,  text-books 26  25 

Paid  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  text-books 59  80 

Paid  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  text-books 18  90 

Paid  Steele  &  Avery,  text-books 2  00 

Paid  Ivison,  Phinney  &  Co.,  text-books 53  50 

Paid  J.  R  Patten,  chemicals 22  50 

Feb.       8.  Paid  Clark  &  MajTiard,  text-books 46  00 

Paid  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  text-books 62"  47 

Paid  C.  Scribner's  Sons,  encyclopedia 7  00 

March    7.  Paid  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  geometnes 10  40 

Paid  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  text-books B  40 

Paid  Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  text-books 13  50 

April      9.  Paid  A.  C.  Taintor,  Lossing's  U.  S.  History. . .  10  00 
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1887. 
May 


9.  Paid  J.  E.  Patten,  chemicals,  etc 

Paid  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  text-books 

Paid  Mary  S.  Anthony,   History  of  Woman 

Suffrage 

Paid  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  text-books 

Paid  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  text-books 

Paid  Ginn  &  Co.,  text-books 

Paid  W.  A.  Olmsted,  map 


4.  Amount  paid  for  repairs  and  improvements: 

1886. 

Oct       12.  Paid  John  C.  Barnard,  paints 

Paid  D.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.,  castings  and  labor. 

Paid  Edward  Rowley,  labor 

Pai4  The  Hayden  Furniture  Co.,  cushions. . . 

Nov.        9.  Paid  "W.  P.  Davis,  sash  locks 

Paid  C.  H.  Jenner,  repairs 

1887. 

Jan.      10.  Paid  H.  C.  Heuer,  repairs 

Paid  Balph  T.  Ward,  tinning 

Paid  John  T.  Spellman,  painting 

Paid  Ca*/,  Wells  &  Co.,  hardware 

Paid  E.  J.  Doyle,  labor. 

Paid  John  B.  Davis,  paints,  etc 

Peb.        8.  Paid  Howe  k  Rogers,  carpet 

Paid  E.  H.  Cook  &  Co.,  plumbing • 

Paid  The   Woodbury  Engine  Co.,  repairing 
boiler 

Paid  C.  Hadler,  labor 

Paid  Morton  Minot,  hardware 

Paid  TJnderhill  &  Williams,  lumber 

Paid  A.  S.  Lewis,  kalsomining 

March    8.  Paid  J.  A.  Caswell,  labor 

Paid  R  H.  Cook  &  Co.,  radiator 

Paid  H.  D.  Randall,  repairing  clock 

Paid  H.  C.  Heuer,  repairs 

May        9.  Paid  E.  H.  Cook  &  Co.,  register 

Paid  J.  L  Learned,  painting 


$58  30 

73  96 

5  00 

7  27 

13  60 

24  60 

7  00 

$819  04 


$16  31 

102  19 

10  50 

10  50 

10  00 

106  32 

16  60 

1  70 

30  00 

26  03 

17  50 

32  83 

10  41 

58  49 

5  60 

1  75 

46  27 

69  52 

17  06 

3  00 

19  00 

1  25 

8  75 

2  00 

2  25 

$625  83 
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4  Amount  paid  for  incidentals  and  all  other  expenses: 

1886. 

Oct      12.  Paid  a  E.  Webster,  coal $1,029  00 

Paid  J.  C.  Collins,  postage  stamps 84  40 

Paid  Brockport  Gas-Light  Co.,  gas.  May  1  to 

October  1 67  20 

Paid  American  Express  Co.,  express 6  35 

Paid  Hammon  &  Campbell,  printing 55  50 

Paid  S.  W.  Allen,  trucking  and  freight 36  60 

Nov.        9.  Paid  E.  R.  Andrews,  printing 28  25 

Paid  Brockport  Gas-Light  Co.,  gas,  October  1 

to  November  1 26  80 

1887. 

Jan.      10.  Paid  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  rent 18  00 

Paid  Brockport  Gas-Light  Co.,  November  1 

to  December  1 40  60 

Paid  American  Express  Co.,  express 2  45 

Paid  Hammon  &  Campbell,  printing 9  60 

Paid  Gavit  &  Co.,  diplomas 12  00 

Paid  Albert  C.  Goodwin,  diplomas    9  00 

Paid  C.  D.  McLean,  expenses  to  principals* 

meetings 32  74 

Paid  D.  Holmes,  postage  and  stationery 5  00 

Paid  John  C.  Moore,  stationery 9  00 

Feb.        8.  Paid  Hammon  &  Campbell,  printing 16  50 

Paid  T.  H.  Dobson,  stationery 12  97 

Paid  A.  C.  Goodwin,  diplomas 3  00 

Paid  "Wm.  H.  Benedict,  brooms,  etc 19  25 

Paid  C.  D.  McLean,  students'  mileage 174  62 

Paid  Brockport  Gas-Light  Co.,  December  1 

to  January  1 4080 

Paid  J.  C.  Collins,  postage  stamps 6  00 

March    7.  Paid  H.  R  Webster,  coal 42  10 

Paid  Brockport  Gas-Light  Co.,  January  1  to 

February  1 4580 

Paid  American  Express  Co.,  express 6  65 

April      9.  Paid  H.  E.  Webster,  coal 46  48 

Paid  H.  C.  Harrington,  cleaning  vaults 23  50 

Paid  Wm.  A.  Hull,  wood 10  00 

Paid  Hammon  &  Campbell,  printing 6  50 

Paid  American  Express  Co.,  express 2  15 
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1887. 
May       9.  Paid  C.  W.  Blodgett,  chapel  organ $65  00 

Paid  Brockport  Gas-Light  Co.,  February  1  to 

April  1 54  40 

Paid  Harden  Hand  Grenade  Co.,  grenades.  • .  24  00 

Paid  American  Express  Co.,  express 4  65 

Paid  M.  K  Baker,  telegraphing 1  76 

Paid  H.  K  Webster,  coal 250  01 

June     26.  Paid  A.  C.  Goodwin,  diplomas 18  00 

$2,334  53 

From  Academic  FuTids, 
1886. 

Aug.       1.  Paid  for  insurance $250  00 

Nof.       9.  Paid  for  advertising : . .       99  00 

1887. 

April      9.  Paid  for  expenses  to  Albany 40  62 

May        9.  Paid  for  expenses  to  Albany 114  67 

June       6.  Paid  for  diplomas 9  00  513  29 

$2,847  82 
Less  mileage  bills 174  62 

$2,673  20 

i  —t  T 

YL  Teachers  and  Salabies. 
No  changes  have  been  made  during  the  past  year. 

Vii.  Attendance  for  the  Year  Beginninq  August  21, 1886,  and  Ending 

August  20,  1887. 

NormaL 

Whole  number  registered 369 . 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance 246 .  66 

Average  age,  males 19.03 

Average  age,  females 19.46 

Number  of  Oraduaies, 

Male. 6 

Female. 15 

Total 21 

14 
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Whole  Number  of  Oraduates  from  Normal  Department,  since  the  School 

was  Established. 

Males 96 

Females 286 


Total 381 


Academic  DepartmenL 

Whole  number  registered 130 

Average  number  in  attendance 70 

IntemxediaJte. 

Whole  number  registered 136 

Average  number  in  attendance 110 


Primary, 

Whole  number  registered 142 

Average  number  in  attendance 115 .  40 

VIIL  Alumnl 

The  following  is  a  list  of  graduates  for  the  past  year,  with  residence 
and  grade  of  diplomas,  viz. : 

Class  1887. 
Thirty-ninth  Term,  January  25 — Classical. 
Allen,  Mary  J Clarkson,  Monroe  county. 

Advanced  English. 
Burlingame,  Lillian  E. Plymouth,  Bichland  county,  Ohia 

Elementary  English. 
Beid,  Carrie  S Greenwich,  Washington  county. 

Class  1887. 
Fortieth  Term,  June  21  —  ClassicaL 

m 

Haney,  Emma  J Seneca  Falls,  Seneca  county. 

Huff,  Eliza. Canoga,  Seneca  county. 

Johnson,  Jessie  E. Beaver  Meadow,  Chenango  county. 

Lee,  Nicholas Brockport,  Monroe  county. 

Beed,  Myron  S Holley,  Orleans  county. 

Van  Arsdale,  Jonathan Magee's  Corners,  Seneca  county. 

Watt,  Bichard  C Lockport,  Niagara  county. 
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Advanced  English. 

Bancroft,  Martha  H; Scipioville,  Cayuga  county. 

Bourne,  Abbie  A. Spencerport,  Monroe  county. 

Brown,  Geo.  A HoUey,  Orleans  county. 

Files,  M.  Estelle Clarkson,  Monroe  county. 

Frost,  Nellie  C Biga,  Monroe  county. 

Hicks,  Lois  M Jericho,  Queens  county. 

Howland,  Harriets Manchester,  Ontario  county. 

Sparlin,  Emma  E Brockport,  Monroe  county. 

True,  Nellie  B Ogden,  Monroe  county. 

Elementary  English, 

Singleton,  Bose  B. Olean,  Cattaraugus  county. 

Spencer,  Julia  B Bochester,  Monroe  county. 

Academic  Depabtment. 

Classical, 

Andrews,  Fred  E Bergen,  Genesee  county. 

Beedle,  Carrie  L Sweden,  Monroe  county. 

Tone,  Frank  J Bergen,  Genesee  county. 

Advanced  English. 
Schonton,  Clara  E Brbckport,  Monroe  county. 

Preparatory  for  College. 
Paine,  Geo.  D Clarkson,  Monroe  county. 

Musical. 

Chadsey,  Lillian  A HoUey,  Orleans  county. 

Chappell,  Clara  J Paw  Paw,  Michigan. 

Sparlin,  Emma  E Brockport,  Monroe  county. 

Eddy,  Mary  L HoUey,  Orleans  county. 

IX.    Estimate  of  Amount  Needed  fob  the  Support  and  Maintenanor 

OF  the  School  fob  the  Next  School  Yeab. 

1.  Salaries  of  teachers  and  janitor $14,300  00 

2.  Mileage  of  pupils  (estimated) 400  00 

3.  Library,  text-books  and  apparatus 1,200  00 

4.  Repairs  and  improyements  to  grounds 1,100  00 

5.  Incidentals,    including    fuel,     lights    and    all    other 

expenses 3,000  00 

$20,000  00 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 
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Verification. 

Daniel  Holmes,  secretary  of  the  local  board,  being  duly  sworn,  says 

that  the   foregoing  report  is  correct  and   true,  to  the  best  of  his 

knowledge,  information  and  belief. 

DANIEL  HOLMES. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  15th  day ) 
of  December,  1887.  ) 

John  H.  Kingsbury, 

Notary  Public. 


BUFFALO. 


Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Board  of  the  State  Nobkal 

AND  Training  School  at  Buffalo. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Itistructian: 

Sir.  —  In  accordance  with  law,  the  local  board  of  the  Normal  and 
Training  School  at  Buffalo  submit  their  seventeenth  annual  report  for 
the  year  ending  August  20,  1887. 

The  Local  Board. 

In  May,  1887,  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Kochester  died.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  local  board,  and  had  been  for -the  last  three 
years  its  president.  By  his  death  the  board  lost  an  efficient  and 
capable  member,  and  the  school  an  earnest  and  devoted  friend.  No 
appointment  has  yet  been  made  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  members  of  the  board  and  its  organization,  at  present,  are  as 
follows : 

Stephen  M.  Clement,  President Buffalo. 

David  F.  Day,  Vice-Pre»ident Buffalo. 

Charles  A.  Sweet,  Secretary Buffalo. 

Pascal  P.  Pratt,  Treasurer Buffalo. 

Charles  W.  Goodyear Buffalo. 

George  C.  Greene Buffala 

William  Hengerer Buffalo. 

Henry  Lapp,  M.  D Clarence,  ErieCounly 
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Committees  of  the  Board. 

Oti  the  condition  and  management  of  the  school  —  Messrs.  Clement^ 
Pratt  and  Greena 

On  building — Messrs.  Clement,  Sweet  and  Goodyear. 
On  grounds  —  Messrs.  Greene,  Day  and  Hengerer. 

The  Faculty  of  Instruction. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  Prof.  James  M.  Cassety  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  principal  Under  his  management  the  number  of 
students  has  already  increased,  and  many  circumstances  indicate  that 
the  school  is  entering  upon  a  career  of  more  than  usual  prosperity. 
No  changes  have  been  made  in  the  faculty  during  the  year. 

The  departments  of  instruction  and  the  salaries  of  the  instructors 
are  as  follows: 

James  M.  Cassety,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Didactics $2, 500 

David  S.  Kellicott,  Ph.  D.,  Physical  Sciences 1 ,  600 

Marcus  A.  G.  Meads,  Mathematics 1, 600 

Mark  M.  Maycock,  Drawing  and  Penmanship 1 ,  500 

Albert  W.  Shaw,  Ancient  and  Modem  Language 1 ,  600 

Joseph  Mischka,  Vocal  Music 500 

Anna  K.  Eggleston,  Methods  and  Head  Critic 1 ,  200 

Mary  J.  Harmon,  Elocution  and  Rhetoric 1 ,  100 

Mary  Wright,  Geography  and  History 900 

Isabella  Gibson,  Arithmetic  and  Algebra 900 

Helen  1m  Dunston,  English  Language 800 


The  School  of  Practice. 

This  school  is  a  most  important  adjunct  and  auxiliary  of  the  Normal 

8chooL     Under  the  new  management  every  effort  has  been  made  to 

perfect  its  organization  and  increase  its  efficiency.     Before  the  opening 

of  the  fall  term  two  additional  school  rooms  were  fitted  up,  and  the 

aumber  of  pupils  was  increased  from  212  to  300.     Ten  rooms  are  now 

assigned  to  the  Practice  department,  either  as  school  rooms  or  for 

/  purposes  of  recitation,  and  it  is  proposed  to  add  four  more  as  soon  as 

'  practicable.     When  this  increase  in  its  accommodations  is  made,  it  is 

believed  that  our  School  of  Practice  will  be  as  well  provided  with 

Resources  as  any  in  the  entire  State  system  of  Normal  schools.     As  it 

is,  the  work  now  done  in  this  department  in  training  pupil-teachers  is 

Very  satisfactory. 

The  pupils  in  this  school  are  under  the  immediate  charge  of  seven 
"teachers,  who  are  appointed  by  the  city  superintendent  upon  the 
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nomination  of  the  local  board.  They  direct  and  criticise  the  work  of 
the  pupil-teachers  under  the  supervision  of  the  Head  Critic  from  the 
Normal  School 

Their  names  and  positions  are  as  follows: 

Adella  F.  Fay,  Superintendent  of  School  of  Practice  and  in  charge 
of  first  grade. 

Franc  K  Oliver,  Second  grade. 
Gertrude  M.  Bacon,  Third  grade. 
Marion  I.  Moore,  Fourth  grade. 
Kate  S.  Treat,  Fifth  and  Sixth  grades. 
Edith  L.  Huson,  Seventh  and  Eighth  grades. 
Carrie  Benson,  Ninth  and  Tenth  grades. 

These  teachers  are  graduates  of  the  Buffalo  Normal  School,  except 
Miss  Benson,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Oswega 
They  are  paid  by  the  city,  salaries  ranging  from  $450  to  $650  per 
■annum,  and  Miss  Fay  is  paid  $150  additional  by  the  Normal  School 

Attendance. 

The  whole  number  registered  in  each  of  the  departments,  respect- 
ively, during  the  year  was : 

Normal 180 

Academic 11 

Intermediate 167 

Primary 139 

Total 497 


\ 


The  average  number  in  attendance  in  each  of  the  departments  was: 

:Normal 143 

«  Academic 9 

Intermediate 150 

Primary 139 

Total 444 

The  average  age  of  normal  pupils  was  as  follows: 

Males 17.8 

Females 17. 7 

Graduates. 

The  number  of  graduates  during  the  year  from  Normal  courses  WM 
twenty-three,  all  of  whom  were  ladies.  About  half  of  this  number 
have  secured  positions  and  are  now  teaching. 
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COUBSES   OF   InSTBUCTION. 

Heretofore  the  courses  of  instruction  in  this  school  have  differed 
widely  from  those  adopted  in  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  State.  The 
courses  here  have  been  one  year  longer  than  in  the  other  schools.,  and 
the  arrangement  of  studies  quite  different  from  theirs.  In  the  belief 
that  this  state  of  things  operated  to  the  disadvsintage  of  this  school, 
the  local  board  decided  to  mako  the  courses  of  study  here  conform  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  those  in  the  other  schools.  This  change  met  the 
approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  will  take 
effect  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  September,  1887. 

Bepaibs  and  Improvements. 

During  the  last  year  the  school  building  has  been  thoroughly 
repaired,  £md  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  principal  a  systematic 
change  in  the  rooms  is  being  gradually  made  in  order  to  adapt  them 
i^ore  perfectly  to  the  work  and  wants  of  a  Normal  school 

The  large  room  on  the  third  story,  known  as  the  "  west  room,"  has 
been  painted,  furnished  with  blackboards,  tables  and  chairs,  and  sup- 
plied with  a  fine  collection  of  models.  It  is  assigned  to  the  department 
of  drawing,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
intended.  It  is  a  noble  room,  beautiful  in  itself,  and,  as  it  commands 
a  view  of  Lake  Erie,  the  Niagara  river,  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  the 
shore  of  Canada,  it  is  well  fitted  to  inspire  artistic  thought  and 
feeling. 

The  Legislature  of  1887  appropria^.ed  nearly  twenty-six  thousand 
dollars  to  erect  a  new  building  for  a  gymnasium,  Natural  Science 
department  and  chemical  experimentation.  The  building  is  already  in 
process  of  construction  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  opening 
of  school  in  the  fall  of  1888.  It  is  to  be  a  substantial  structure  of 
brick,  similar  in  style  to  the  main  building,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  an  iron,  fire-proof  corridor  fifty  feet  in  length.  It  is  to  be  three 
stories  in  height,  upon  a  basement  of  stone.  It  has  been  carefully 
planned  with  reference  to  its  uses,  and  when  it  is  completed  and  fur- 
nished it  is  believed  that  this  school  will  be  the  equal  of  any  similar 
school  in  the  State  in  its  facilities  for  teaching  natural  sciences  and 
chemistry,  and  in  its  means  for  training  teachers  in  those  subjects. 

The  Legislature  of  1886  appropriated  $1,500  for  improvement  of  the 
grounds  belonging  to  the  school.  During  the  past  year  the  money 
has  been  expended  in  draining  and  grading  the  lot  and  in  building 
new  plank  walks  from  the  street  to  the  school-building.  The  sum 
appropriated  did  not  prove  adequate  to  complete  the  necessary  work, 
and  the  grounds  are  not  yet  in  as  good  a  condition  as  they  should  be. 
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lying  as  they  do  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city.     A  very  moderate  addi- 
tional expenditure  will  suffice  to  complete  the  work  of  improvement. 

A  life-size  bust  of  the  late  Victor  M.  Rice,  formerly  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  was  presented  to  the  school  this  year  by 
his  sister,  Emily  W.  Bice.  It  is  to  be  placed  upon  a  pedestal  in  the 
chapel. 

DETAILED  STATEMENT  of  the  receipts  and  expmdUures  of   the 
Buffalo  Normal  School  for  the  year  ending  Axigust  20,  1887. 

Begeipts. 

Balance  on  hsmd  at  last  report $123  08 

Beceived  from  the  State  on  account  of  annual  appro- 
priations   23,696  55 

Beceived  from  special  appropriation  of  1885  for  improve- 
ment of  grounds 1, 493  88 

Beceived  from  tuition  fees  of  academic  students 410  00 

Beceived  for  three  academic  diplomas 3  00 

Beceived  from  all  other  sources 54  97 

Total $25,780  48 

Expenditures. 
On  account.of  salaries: 

James  M.  Cassety $2,500  00 

D.  S.  Kellicott 1,600  00 

M.  M.  Maycock 1,500  00 

M.  A.  G.  Meads 1,600  00 

Albert  W.  Shaw 1,600  00 

Joseph  Mischka 500  00 

Anna  K  Eggleston 1,170  00 

Mary  J.  Harmon 1,100  00 

Mary  Wright 900  00 

Isabella  Gibson 900  00 

Helen  L.  Dunston 800  00 

Ida  C.  Bender 75  00 

AdeUa  F.  Fay 100  00 

Total $14,345  00 
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On  account  of  janitors'  wages : 

Walter  Jackman $360  00 

Patrick  McDonald *  417  90 

Total $767  .90 

On  account  of  repairs  and  improvements: 

Mackwirth  Bros.,  iron  air  conductors $170  00 

F.  Feyl,  painting  outside,  roof  and  basement *         757  63 

Wm.  H.  Lock,  cementing  basement 888  30 

Edward  L.  Cook: 

Plumbing  girls'  closet $950  00 

Steam-fitting  and  plumbing  boys'  closet 1 ,  134  87 

Repairing  plumbing 26  66 

Closet  in  principal's  residence 55  94 

2,167  47 

J.  W.  Atwood,  carpenter  work  and  materials 693  82 

Joseph  Irr,  gas  fitting 1  90 

F.  G.  O.  EMe,  repairing  roof 108  13 

Hurley  &  Stygall,  tin  work 31  50 

Liactz  &  Co.,  marble  top  for  girls'  lavatory 28  00 

Total $4,846  75 

On  account  of  grounds : 

John  Lyth  &  Son,  tile  for  draining $43  44 

Thomas  Clayton,  work  and  materials  for  grading  grounds,  222  00 

Paid  from  special  appropriation  of  1885,  for  improve- 
ment of  grounds: 

Thomas  Clayton,  work  and  materials  in  grading 814  00 

J.  W.  Atwood,  making  plank  walks 306  98 

E.  L.  Cook,  iron  drain  pipe  (laid) 216  30 

Charles  Pain,  drain  tile 156  60 

Total $1,759  32 

On  account  of  reference  books: 

Peter  Paul  &  Bro.,  sundry  books $44  81 

C.  F.  Hurlburt,  Peoples'  Atlaa 8  50 

Otto  Ulbrich,  sundry  books *    5  60 

Total $58  91 

15 
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On  account  of  text-books : 

Peter  Paul  &  Brother,  sundry  books 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  Psychologies 

Total 

On  account  of  fuel: 

Albright  &  Smith,  coal 

The  Butler  Colliery  Company,  coal 

Frank  H.  Goodyear,  coal 

G.  H.  DeForest,  agent,  coal 

Total 

On  account  of  furniture: 

A.  M.  Edwards,  clock 

Buffalo  School  Furniture  Company,  desks  and  seats . . . 

Total 

On  account  of  supplies  and  miscellaneous: 

Denton  &  Cottier,  moving  and  tuning  piano $8  00 

Metronome 7  50 

Music  books 9  25 

The  Courier  Company,  paper,  advertising  and  printing . . 

J.  N.  Matthews,  advertising.^ 

Jas.  D.  "Warren,  advertising 

E.  H.  Butler,  advertising 

Peter  Paul  &  Brother,  office  supplies 

F.  G.  O.  Ehle,  tin  moulding  pans 

Fred.  C.  Schottin,  binding  text-books  and  magazines .... 
Buffalo  Gas-Light  Company,  gas  June,  July,  August  and 

September 

Powell  &  Plympton,  chemicals 

Geo.  F.  Hedge,  grand  piano  and  cover 

The  Prang  Educational  Company,  two  sets  primary  forms, 

Eimer  &  Amend,  chemical  apparatus 

G^vit  &  Co.,  three  academic  diplomas 

Barnes,  Hengerer  &  Co.,  janitor's  supplies $14  63 

Door  mats 10  95 

Edbbon  for  diplomas 5  80 


$158  85 
26  00 

$184  85 

$640  60 

18  50 

241  02 

6  60 

$901  52 

$14  00 
301  15 

$315  15 

$24  75 

322  43 

33  00 

36  00 

65  25 

28  52 

3  60 

68  07 

19  12 

8  68 

600  00 

17  60 

72  76 

3  06 

31  88 
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Wm.  Laverack  &  Co.,  flowers  for  commencement,  1886 . .  $3  00 

Wm.  Belsey,  flowero  for  commencement,  1886 6  50 

WuL  Belfley,  flowers  for  commencement,  1887 9  00 

W.  J.  Palmer,  flowers  for  commencement,  1887 5  00 

Mileage  of  pupils 34  52 

J.  C.  Schneider,  agent,  physiological  chart 35  00 

Ginn  &  Co.,  classical  map 3  00 

Marshall  Coe,  six  wall  maps 45  00 

Baker,  Jones  &  Co.,  Christmas  cards 7  50 

Henry  Otis,  office  supplies 6  00 

Walbridge  &  Co.,  closet  paper $12  66 

Walbridge  &  Co.,  lawn  mower,  etc 20  36 

33  02 

George  F.  Hedge,  rent  of  piano  and  tuning 12  00 

SulUvan  Brothers,  carting  ashes 16  55 

C.  W.  Miller,  carriage  hire 4  00 

Bradley  Whidden,  botanical  supplies 17  25 

The  Novelty  Paper  Box  Co.,  boxes  for  botany  class 2  88 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  student's  microscopes 22  52 

H  H  Little,  services  as  architect 87  10 

George  Ferguson,  cleaning  walks 40  00 

Edmunds  &  Potter,  stencils 3  00 

James  M.  Cassety,  sundry  expenses  and  disbursements . .  249  88 
Albert  C.  Goodwin,  twenty-three  normal  diplomas,  $23  00 

Albert  C.  Goodwin,  three  academic  diplomas ....       3  00 

26  00 

Charles  Besseler,  filling  gas  cylinders 5  35 

E.  N.  Yerxa,  brooms 2  75 


Total $2,010  03 

Paid  from  academic  tuition: 

Sundry  books  of  reference $39  00 

Tuition  refunde'd 10  00 

Gas  bills  October,  1886,  to  July,  1887,  inclusive 125  00 

Physiological  manikin 15  00 

Sundry  magazines  and  periodicals  for  reading  room 95  75 

Plants  and  seeds 20  30 

Sundry  trivial  disbursements 4  05 

Picture  frames  and  mounting  map 13  00 

Railway  guide 1  00 

Total $323  10 
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Kecapitulation. 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources $25 ,  780  48 

— •- 

Ea:penditures, 

On  account  of  teachers'  salaries $14,345  00 

On  account  of  janitor's  wages 767  90 

On  account  of  repairs  and  improvements 4,846  75 

On  account  of  grounds 1 ,  769  32 

On  account  of  reference  books 58  91 

On  account  of  text-books 184  85 

On  account  of  fuel 901  52 

On  account  of  furniture 315  15 

On  account  of  supplies  and  miscellaneous 2,010  03 

Paid  from  tuition  money 323  10 

Balance  in  hands  of  local  board  August  21.  1887 267  95 

Total $25,780  48 

ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURES  for  salaries  and  maintenance  for  the 

year  ending  August  20,  1889. 

For  salaries  of  teachers $14,350  00 

For  wages  of  janitor 700  00 

For  fuel 1,000  00 

For  text-books  and  reference  library 200  00 

For  ordinary'  repairs 500  00 

For  supplies  and  miscellaneous  expenses 1 ,  300  00 


Total $18,050  00 

[■  ss, : 


STATE  OF  NEW  YOKE, 

Erik  County. 


The  president  and  secretary  of  the  local  board  of  the  State  Normal 
and  Training  School  at  Buffalo,  being  duly  sworn,  say,  and  each  for 
himself  says,  that  the  foregoing  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  said  board  has  been  approved  by  the  auditing  com- 
mittee of  said  board,  and  that  he  believes  such  statement  to  be  correct. 

S.  M.  CLEMENT,  Pre^idenL 
C.  A.  SWEET,  Secretary. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me ) 
this  21st  day  of  November,  1887.     ) 

Charles  T.  Lathrop,  Notary  Public. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  A.  SWEET,  Secretary  of  the  Local  Board. 
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CORTLAND. 

Ndteteenth  Annual  Report  op  the  Local  Board  op  thb  State  Nobmal 

AND  Trainino  School  at  Cortland. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. — Tljie  local  board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School, 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  submits  its  nineteenth  annual  report,  which  includes 
the  school  year  that  ended  August  20,  1887: 

Attendance. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  during  the  year  that  ended 
August  20,  1887,  was  as  follows: 

Normal  students 380 

Schools  of  practice : 

Academic , 37 

Intermediate 169 

Primary 216 

422 

Total 802 

The  average  attendance  of  students  was  as  follows: 

Normal  students 242 

Schools  of  practice: 

Academic 27 

Intermediate 150 

Primary 168 

346 

Total 587 

The  average  age  of  normal  students  was : 

Males 19.50  years 

Females 19.16  years 

The  whole  number  of  normal  graduates  for  the  year  is  53;  the  whole 
number  since  the  school  was  established  is  609. 

Obituary. 

Dr.  Frederick  Hyde,  who  was  president  of  the  local  board  from 
September  22,  1876,  died  October  15, 1887,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  local  board,  appointed  Decem- 
ber 16, 1868.    He  was  active  in  his  supervision  of  the  school  up  to  the 
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very  last  days  of  his  life.  He  was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Cortland  Academy  for  eighteen  of  the  twenty-five  years  of  its 
history,  which  terminated  when  the  Normal  School  was  opened,  March 
3,  1869.  Thus  he  was  an  active  educational  man  in  Cortland  for 
nearly  forty  consecutive  years. 

Eminent  in  the  profession  of  medicine,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Medicine  of  Syracuse  University,  he  was  still  greater  as  a  man  and  as 
an  educator;  his  care  extended  to  every  student  of  the  schools  which 
he  supervised.  Firmness  was  one  of  his  supreme  characteristics; 
teachers  had  in  him  one  of  their  ablest  and  staunchest  friends;  the 
profession  of  teaching  stands  higher  to-day  in  the  country  because  of 
Dr.  Hyde's  career  in  it  as  a  supervising  school  man. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  local  board  of  the  Cortland  Normal  and  Train- 
ing School,  held  at  the  office  of  said  school  October  24,  1887: 

Resolved^  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Frederick  Hyde,  for  many  years 
president  of  this  board,  we  recognize  the  removal  of  one  whose  long 
life  has  been  a  life  of  active  usefulness  and  employment,  ever  exhibit- 
ing a  care  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  a  devotion  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  community  at  large.  As  a  husband  and  father,  neighbor 
and  companion,  he  was  especially  held  in  high  esteem  for  the  various 
qualities  which  those  relations  were  wont  to  call  forth  in  their  best 
forms.  As  a  physician,  he  took  a  high  stand  in  his  profession,  and  for 
more  than  fifty  years  he  was  a  recognized  loader  among  the  able  men 
of  the  school  of  medicine  to  which  he  belonged.  In  public  station  he 
was  faithful  and  trustworthy,  and  gave  his  time  and  influence  to  the 
success  of  every  good  cause.  As  his  associates  in  the  local  board,  we 
shall  always  hold  his  memory  in  high  esteem  for  his  kind  and  cour- 
teous treatment,  and  for  the  able,  impartial  and  conscientious  manner 
in  which  he  has  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  this  board. 

Besolved,  That  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  entered  upon  the  minutes 
of  the  local  board,  and  that  the  secretary  be  requested  to  furnish  a 
copy  of  the  same  to  the  family  of  our  deceased  brother,  with  the 
assurance  of  our  sjinpathy  and  condolence. 

At  the  above  meeting  of  the  board  Hon.  R  H.  Duell  was  elected 
president  of  the  board,  in  place  of  Dr.  Hyde,  deceased. 

Memorial  adopted  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Cortland  Normal  and  Training 
School  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Frederick  Hyde,  President  of  the  Load 
Board: 

We  meet  to-day  as  mourners,  in  the  midst  of  our  labors.  A  life 
that  has  been  devoted  to  our  welfare  far  more  than  the  world  knows, 
has  passed  onward.     The  life  of  Dr.  Hyde  was  preeminently  one  of 
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xmselfishness,  and  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  right.  In  his  chosen  profes- 
sion his  labor  was  ever  that  of  love.  As  Dean  of  a  college,  as  member 
of  boards  of  trustees,  as  a  worker  in  various  medical  associations 
meeting  on  two  continents,  he  was  characterized  by  a  loyalty  to  his 
profession  which  has  rarely  been  equaled. 

But  Dr.  Hyde  was  not  a  man  who  saw  only  his  own  line  of  labor 
and  was  unmindful  of  the  duties  of  the  educated  citizen.  He  was  not 
merely  zealous  in  allaying  human  suffering  and  saving  human  life. 
His  field  of  labor  extended  far  beyond  the  domains  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  As  an  educator  he  was  equally  earnest  and  equally  gener- 
ous. He  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  gratuitous  work  in  rais- 
ing the  college  of  medicine  of  Syracuse  University  to  the  position  of 
one  of  the  most  thorough  in  America.  The  same  public  spirit  was 
shown  in  many  other  ways  during  the  half  century  of  his  active  labor 
in  our  midst.  But  his  relations  with  our  school  were  so  intimate  that 
we  are  naturally  drawn  to  think  of  him,  as  other  institutions  do  also,  as 
our  especial  friend.  Since  the  death  of  our  distinguished  citizen, 
the  Hon.  Henry  S.  Randall,  Dr.  Hyde  has  been  at  the  head  of  our 
local  board.  And  far  was  this  relation  from  being  merely  formal,  for 
we  who  so  often  had  to  trespass  upon. his  time  knew  how  deep  was  the 
interest,  and  how  unselfish  was  the  devotion  which  he  always  mani- 
fested toward  our  institution.  And  so  we  found  that  of  him,  it  may 
with  great  propriety  be  said,  he  "  fought  a  good  fight,"  and  that  ever 
on  the  side  of  integrity  of  character;  he  "finished  the  course,"  for  he 
made  the  world  better  for  his  having  lived;  he  "kept  the  faith,'' 
the  faith  to  his  fellows,  the  faith  to  himself,  the  faith  to  Him  who 
called  him  to  his  reward. 

For  these  reasons  we  feel  that  this  faculty  and  school  have  especial 
cause  for  mourning  that  he  is  with  us  no  longer  in  the  flesh.  Yet  are 
we  grateful  to  our  Father  for  giving  to  us  this  life  of  our  friend  and 
adviser,  and  for  the  promises  that  assure  us  of  his  present  peace,  and 
for  the  example  of  a  noble  life  which  he  left  for  us.  And  while  we 
feel  how  feeble  are  words  at  this  time,  we,  the  faculty  of  the  Cortland 
Normal  and  Training  School,  tender  to  his  bereaved  family  our  deepest 
sympathy  at  this  loss  which  falls  upon  them  with  especial  force. 

DAVID  E.  SMITH, 

Committee  of  the  Faculty. 
Cortland,  October  18,  1887. 
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The  following  resolutioiiB  were  adopted  by  the  students  of  this 
school  October  18,  1887,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Frederick  Hyde: 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father  has  removed  by  death  the  presi- 
dent of  our  local  board.  Dr.  Frederick  Hyde;  and 

Whereas,  We  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  loss  of  one  who  was  mind- 
ful of  our  individual  welfare,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  this  school 
and  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  cause  of  education;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  students  of  the  Normal  School,  do  tender 
our  sincere  sympathy  to  the  family  and  friends  of  the  deceased. 

That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the  bereaved 
family  and  published  in  the  school  paper. 

[Signed,] 

A.  J.  BALDWIN, 

W.  I.  HARRINGTON, 

A.  N.  STARR, 

ROSA  A.  THOMAS, 

HELEN  M.  PLACE, 

CcnnmUiee, 


^J»PR0PRIATI0N8. 

The  Legislature  c2  1887  introduced  a  change  in  the  form  of  appro- 
priations to  the  Normal  schools  of  the  State.  Instead  of  appropriating 
to  each  school  a  fixed  amount,  as  heretofore,  the  sum  of  $15,000  was 
appropriated  to  each  school;  besides  this,  the  bill  makes  an  appropri- 
ation of  the  sum  of  $27,000  to  all  of  said  schools,  to  be  apportioned 
among  them  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the 
following  manner:  "First,  to  pay  the  amount  incurred  or  paid  by 
each  for  mileage  of  pupils  during  the  next  preceding  school  year,  and, 
secondly,  the  remainder  thereof  in  proportion  to  the  average  attend- 
ance of  Normal  scholars  during  the  same  period." 

The  total  amount  of  apportionment  that  belongs  to  the  Cortland 
Normal  School,  under  the  provisions  of  law,  is  $18,046.72,  derived  as 
follows: 

Fixed  sum $15,000  00 

Mileage  of  pupils 277  62 

Average  attendance  of  Normal  pupils 2,769  10 


s 


The  local  board  of  the  school  recommend  that  the  Legislature  make 
the  annual  appropriations  hereafter  upon  the  basis  of  a  fixed  sum,  as 
was  the  practice  up  to  1887,  and  the  Board  respectfully  ask  the 
Legislature  to   appropriate  $18,500  to  this  school,   as  the  minimnm 
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sum  that  will  enable  the  school  to  serve  the  State  to  a  proper  degree 
of  efficiency,  for  the  following  purposes: 

Teachers'  salaries $14,400  00 

Janitor's  salary 700  00 

Incidentals  —  coal,  books,  general  repairs,  etc 3 ,  400  00 

Total $18,500  00 

Teachebs  who  have  been  Connected  with  the  School. 

James  H.  Hoose,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Principal,  Mental  Science  and  Phil- 
osophy of  Education;  began  March  3,  1869. 

Norman  F.  Wright,  A.  M,  Latin  and  Greek;  began  March  3,  1869; 
closed  January  30,  1877. 

Thomas    B.    Stowell,    A.    M,    Ph.   D.,    Natural    Science;    began 
March  3,  1869. 

Frank  S.  Capen,  A.  M,  Mathematics;  began  March  3,  1869;  closed 
July  1, 1884 

Martha  Roe,  Methods   and  Superintendent  of    Training  School; 
began  March  3,  1869. 

Mi's.  Martha  K  Couch,  Modern  Languages;  began  March  3,  1869; 
closed  July  20,  1869. 

Helen  K  M  Babcock,  History,  Rhetoric,  Geography,   until  1870, 
then  Modem  Languages;  began  March  3, 1869;  closed  July  2, 1872. 

Marianne    Bates,    Vocal    Music;    began    March    3,    1869;    closed 
July  20,  1869. 

Mrs.  Lemoyne  A.  Hoose,  Drawing;  began  March  3,  1869;   closed 
July  20,  1869. 

Helen  K.  Hubbard,    Principal    and    Critic    in    the    Intermediate 
Department  J  began  March  3,  1869;  closed  July  2,  1872. 

Margaret  Hunter,  Principal  and  Critic  in  Primary  Department; 
began  March  3,  1869;  closed  February  1,  1870. 

Charles  A.  Fowler,  Assistant  in  Litermediate  Department;  began 
March  3,  1869;  closed  July  1,  1870. 

Mary  Mortin,  Drawing;  began  September  8,  1869;  closed  January 
28,  1873. 

Mrs.  O.  S.  Douglass,  Vocal  Music,  began  September  8,  1869;  closed 
October  1,  1869. 

Mary  F.  Hall,  Critic  in  Litermediate  Department;  began  September  8, 
1869;  closed  July  1, 1870. 

Mrs.   Helen  D.  Kendall,  Critic    in    Primary  Department;    began 
September  8, 1869;  closed  July  1, 1870. 
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Mary  F.  Hendrick,  Reading,  Elocution,  Gymnastics,  Bhetoric, 
English  Literature;  began  Sej^tember  8,  1869. 

Mary  Marsh,  Vocal  Music;  began  October  1,  1869;  closed  January 
28,  1872. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Smith,  Principal  and  Critic  in  Primary  Dexmrtment; 
began  February  16,  1870;  closed  September  14,  1870. 

Amanda  J.  Hopkins,  Critic  in  Intermediate  Department  until  Sep- 
tember 24,  1873,  then  Principal  and  Critic;  began  September  14,  1870; 
closed  June  27,  1876. 

Sarah  M.  Sutton,  English  Grammar  and  History;  began  September 
14,  1870;  closed  January  27,  1874. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Perkins,  Principal  and  Critic  in  Primary  Department; 
began  September  14,  1870;  closed  January  31,  1871. 

Mary  E.  Lester,  Principal  and  Critic  in  Primary  Department;  began 
February  15,  1871;  closed  January  28,  1873. 

Julia  H.  "Willis,  Critic  in  Primary  Dejjartment;  began  February  15, 
1871 ;  closed  January  20,  1872. 

James  H.  Shults,  Principal  of  Academic  Department  until  Septem- 
ber, 1877,  then  Department  of  English,  Physics  and  Greek;  began 
September  6,  1876;  closed  July  2,  1878. 

Emily  E.  Colo,  Principal  and  Critic  in  Primary  Department;  began 
February  14,  1872;  closed  January  24,  1883. 

Clara  E.  Booth,  Modern  Languages;  began  September  4,  1872. 

Mary  A.  Hubbard,  Princijial  and  Critic  in  Intermediate  Department; 
began  September  14,  1872;  died  September  24,  1873. 

Helen  P.  Eels,  Critic  in  Primary  Department;  began  February  12, 
1873;  closed  July  1,  1873. 

Sara  A.  Saunders,  Critic  in  Primary  Depjirtment;  began  September 
3,  1873. 

Henrietta  Van  Ness,  Critic  in  Intermediate  Department;  began 
September  24,  1873;  closed  June  30,  1874. 

M.  Auzolette  Drake,  Vocal  Music  and  Drawing;  began  September  3, 
1873;  closed  January  19,  1874. 

James  M.  Milne,  Principal  of  Academic  Department;  first  time, 
began  September  3, 1873;  closed  June  27,  1876;  then  Latin  and  Greek; 
second  time,  began  September  5,  1877. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Halbert,  Vocal  Music  and  drawing;  began  January  19, 
1874 

S.  John  Somberger,  English  Grammar  and  Geography,  and  Physios; 
first  time,  began  September  2,  1874;  closed  June  27,  1876;  second 
time,  began  September  4,  1878. 
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Elizabeth  Ease,  Critic  in  Intermediate  Department  until  September 
6,  1876,  then  Principal  and  Critic;  began  September  2,  1874;  closed 
July  1,  1884. 

Mrs.  Lottie  T.  Corlen,  Critic  in  the  Intermediate  Department;  began 
September  6,  1876;  closed  May  2, 1882. 

Ellen  J.  Peame,  Critic  in  Intermediate  Department;  began  Septem- 
ber 6,  1882;  became  Principal  and  Critic  in  Intermediate  Department 
September  3,  1884. 

Mary  L.  Roberts,  Principal  and  Critic  in  Primary  Department; 
began  February  14,  1883. 

David  Eugene  Smith,  M  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Mathematics;  began  September 
3,  1884. 

James  W.  Beardslev,  Critic  in  the  Intermediate  Department;  began 
September  3,  1884;  closed  September  29,  1886. 

Ida  May  Crowell,  Critic  in  Intermediate  Department;  began  Septem- 
ber 29, 1886. 

DETAILED  STATEMENT  of  receipts  Mud  disbursements  of  the  State 
Normal  and  Training  School,  Cortland,  N  K,  for  the  year  ended 
August  20,  1887: 

Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  August  21,  1886 $469  83 

Amount  received  from  State 22 ,  966  30 

Amount  received  from  other  sources 51  55 

Total $23,487  68 

DlSBUBSEMENTB. 

Teachers^  Salaries, 

James  H.  Hoose $2,500  00 

Thomas  B.  Stowell 1,700  00 

D.  E.  Smith 1,500  00 

James  M.  Milne 1,600  00 

Samuel  J.  Somberger 1,400  00 

Martha  Roe 900  00 

Mary  F.  Hendrick 750  00 

Clara  E.  Booth 700  00 

Emily  R  Halberi 550  00 

Ellen  J.  Peame 700  Oa 

Ida  M.  Crowell 450  00 

Jam^B  W.  Beardsley 72  Oa 
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Mary  L.  Roberts $700  00 

Sara  A.  Saunders 700  00 

Total $14,222  00 


Amount  for  janitor $700  00 

Amount  for  mileage 277  62 


Library,   Text-books,  Apparatus, 

Oinn  &  Co.,  text-books $15  40 

Hoose,  J.  H.,  book 2  85 

Holt,  H.  &  Co 51  00 

Sheldon  &  Co.,  text-books 46  00 

Wallace,  D.  R,  text-books ". 54  50 


Total $169  75 


Amount  for  Incidentals, 

Bates  &  Johnson,  gauges $14  91 

Brown  &  Maybury,  chemicals 20  53 

Benton,  H.,  lumber 106  62 

Cortland  Water  Works 21  29 

Cortland  Wagon  Co.,  cloth  for  eraser^ 3  60 

Chamberlain,  N.,  labor 22  26 

Oloyes  &  Smith,  brooms 8  80 

Colligan,  H.,  earth  for  grading 7  00 

Oas  Co 105  20 

Goodwin,  A.  C,  diplomas 54  00 

Hulbert,  H.  B.,  supplies 18  18 

Hulburt  &  Buck,  hardware 84  87 , 

Jones,  B.  B.,  printing 26  50 , 

Kellogg,  H.  B.,  supplies 39  28 

Kavanagh  &  Liddane,  plumbing 13  27 

Loucks,  A.,  painting 1  68 

Mahan,  A.,  tuning  piano 3  40 

Martin,  Wm.,  coal 264  08 

Moore,  D.  G.,  labor 10  78 

Haxin  &  Starin,  coal 757  96 

:Niles,  M.  A.,  labor 22  37 

Office  sundries 120  15 

Kood  &  Warner,  rent  of  opera  house 50  00 

Sager  &  Jennings,  chemicals 41  24 
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x>well,  T.  B.,  sundries  for  cabinets $5  84 

arowbridge,  S.  H.,  printing 90  25 

nith  &  Bates,  plumbing 11  66 

Towbridge,  C.  S.,  repairing  clock 8  25 

umer  Broa^  ribbon  for  diplomas 15  00 

iimer,  J.  H.,  wood. 6  00 

Lele,  J.  A.,  lumber 27  62 

Tiite,  A.  F.,  repairing  piano 32  00 

relfih,  T.  W.,  labor 5  00 

Tebb,  B.  L.,  notary 2  00 

Tallace,  D.  F.,  stationery. .  .*. 250  94 

Teed,  Parsons  &  Co.,  circulars 40  25 

Total $2,311  71 


B 


Special  Appropriation. 

Library  —  Text-Boohs. 

inn  &  Co,  text-books $48  00 

[ahan,  A.,  music 4  00 

Total $52  00 

Bepairs  and  Improvements, 

ates  &  Johnson,  heating $5,000  00 

hamberlain,  N.,  labor 94  00 

iele,  J.  A.,  labor 46  43 

iles,  M.  A.,  labor 28  01 

ears  &  Warfield,  labor. 64  78 

Total $5,233  22 

Recapitulation. 

eachers'  salaries » $14,222  00 

mitor 700  00 

[ileage 277  62 

ibrary  and  apparatus 169  75 

icidentals : 2,311  71 

Special  appropriation: 

ibrary $52  00 

epairs  and  improyements 5,233  22 

5,285  22 

mount  on  hand  August  20, 1887 621  38 

Oiand  total $23,487  68 
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We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  within  statement  of 
receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School 
at  Cortland,  for  the  year  that  ended  Augnst  20,  1887. 

R  HOLLAlft)  DUELL, 

President. 
NORMAN  CHAMBERLAIN, 

Secretary. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this ) 
3d  day  of  December,  1887.  ) 

H.  L.  Bbonson, 

Notary  Public. 


FREDONTA. 


Annual  Report  of   the  Locax  Board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Tbaik- 

iNO  School  at  Fredonl^. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Ptddic  Insinuation: 

Sir.  —  The  local  board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School  at 
Fredonia,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  law,  beg  leave  to 
make  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending  August  20, 1887: 

Local  Board. 

There  was  a  vacancy  in  our  local  board,  which  has  been  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  IVir.  Frank  C.  Chatsey,  so  the  board  now  has  its 
original  number  of  seven  members,  as  follows: 

Hon.  L.  Morris,  president;  Louis  McKinstry,  secretary  and  trea- 
surer; Philo  H.  Stevens,  Alva  Colbum,  Charles  L.  Mark,  Hon.  M.  It  • 
Fenner,  Frank  C.  Chatsey. 

Faculty. 

There  were  two  changes  in  the  faculty:  Mrs.  L.  M.  Mathews 
resigned  at  the  close  of  the  third  quarter,  and  Miss  Nellie  F.  Palmer 
was  appointed  to  succeed  her.  Miss  Alida  Norton,  on  account  of  iD 
health,  had  to  give  up  the  instrumental  music,  and  Miss  Jessie  H3- 
man  was  appointed  to  succeed  her.  Other  changes  were  made  after 
the  close  of  the  school,  to  take  effect  with  the  beginning  of  the  enBQ- 
ing  school  year;  IVIiss  Florolla  Hovey,  who  had  rendered  very  satiB* 
factory  service  in  preparing  for  the  commencement  exercises,  being 
given  a  permanent  appointment  as  teacher  of  reading  and  elocutioD, 
and  Miss  Anna  McLaury  taking  the  place  of  Miss  Clothier,  who  resigned 
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to  go  abroad  for  study.  Miss  Eva  Wilkins  severed  her  connection 
'with  the  School  at  the  close  of  the  year  on  account  of  poor  health. 
The  faculty  is  now  constituted  as  follows: 

Francis  R  Palmer,  Ph.  D.,  Principal,  History  and  Philosophy  of 
Education. 

Myron  T.  Dana,  Ph.  B.,  Vice-Principal,  Mathematics  and  German. 

Andrew  Y.  Freeman,  Superintendent  of  Practice  and  Principal  of 
Intermediate  Department 

Theodore  0.  Burgess,  A.  M.,  Ancient  Languages. 

Franklin  N.  Jewett,  A  M.,  Natural  Science. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Eichardson,  Methods  and  Essays. 

IViiss  M.  Blanche  Blair,  Drawing  and  Geometry. 

Mlss  Anna  McLaury,  B.  S.,  English  Language,  Ehetoric  and  Liter- 
atiire. 

Mrs.  Z.  G.  Carruth,  French  and  History. 

Miss  Georgine  Dewey,  Vocal  Music. 

Miss  Jeannie  E.  Kinsman,  Principal  of  Primary  Department. 

Miss  Minnie  Archibald,  Critic  in  Litermediate  Department. 

Miss  Nellie  F.  Palmer,  Critic  in  Primary  Department 

Miss  Jessie  K  Hillman,  Listrumental  IMusic. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Bemis,  Kindergarten. 

Miss  Florella  Hovey,  Elocution  and  Beading. 

Mrs.  Harriet  G.  Ely,  Painting. 

Ve  take  pride  in  our  list  of  graduates  of  the  past  year,  both  on 
account  of  their  number  and  ability.     The  following  is  the  list: 

Gbaduated  June  14,  1887. 

Clasfncal, 
Cora  Adelle  Easton East  Leon. 

Minnie  Belle  Hurd Batavia. 

-Aiina  B.  Green Sherman. 

^ii'ginia  Hillebert Forestville. 

^ra  Louise  Main Ellington. 

M*ry  Imogene  Mandeville Norwich. 

ousan  Bebecca  Matthews Dunkirk. 

^^xinie  Belle  Rugh Fredonia. 

Mark  Avery  Hoadley New  Berlin. 

Somer  Leroy  Holcomb *..  Ripley. 

*^ward  Lee  Sampson BraceviUe,  Ohio. 

'Salter  Kirkland  Stebbins Silver  Creek. 

William  Joseph  Whitney Findley's  Lake. 

^rank  North  Williams Panama. 
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SdentiJUj, 
Chas.  J.  Fenner Cassadaga, 

Advanced  English. 

May  Florence  Breed Fredonia. 

Mary  Ginevra  Peirce Oriimell,  lowa^ 

Marian  Eldridge  Scott Fredonia. 

Margaret  Allan  Templeton West  Falls. 

Minnie  DeEtte  Warren Stockton. 

Elementary  English. 

Elma  Estelle  Annas Fredonia. 

Gertrude  Manila  Collins Sheridan. 

Grace  Evelyn  Davis Ellington. 

Lucy  Mary  Kansler Dunkirk. 

Jane  Luella  McAndrew Silver  Creek 

Mary  JVIuUett Fredonia. 

Emma  L.  Owen Bock  View. 

Lettie  A.  Owen Bock  View. 

Ida  Cecil  CBrian Fredonia. 

Alice  Louise  Putnam Fredonia. 

Laura  Finella  Sheldon Sherman. 

Jessie  May  Stillman Goodell,  Pa. 

Alice  M.  Snyder Bradford,  Pa. 

Julia  Agnes  Swezey Sherman. 

Elizabeth  Walldorff Dunkirk. 

Clara  Isabella  Watson Dunkirk. 

Annie  Melancia  Wheelock Fredonia. 

Carrie  Estelle  Holcomb Bipley. 

Kate  Matteson  Brown Fredonia. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  made  in  our  last  repdrt^thA 
Legislature  made  an  appropriation  for  stone  walks  around  the 
building.  The  walks  are  being  laid,  and  are  a  very  useful  and  permft- 
nent  improvement 

The  apportionment  made  for  the  support  of  Normal  schoolB,  under 
the  law  of  1887,  does  injustice  to  this  school,  and  we  estimate  there 
will  be  a  deficiency  of  $1,500  in  the  amount  required  to  pay  the 
current  expenses  of  the  ensuing  year.  We  respectfully  ask  ai!  appro- 
priation  of  that  amount  to  make  the  year's  account  good. 
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"We  also  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 

Estimate  of  Expenses  for  the  Year  1888-89: 

Teachers'  salaries $16,300  00 

Janitor 800  00 

Fuel 1,400  00 

Gas  and  plumbing  and  water  rents 200  00 

Mileage 250  00 

Apparatus  and  chemicals 150  00 

Painting  and  repairs 500  00 

Books  and  paper 200  00 

Printing  and  advertising 400  00 

Miscellaneous 500  00 

Total $19,700  00 

From  this  deduct  for  receipts : 

From  tuition $600  00 

From  club  rentals 600  00 

1,200  00 

Balance  required. $18,500  00 

Dr.  Palmer,  principal,  presents  the  following  report  concerning  the 

work  of  the  school: 

State  Normal  School,  ) 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  December  3,  1887. ) 
To  the  Local  Board  : 

Sirs. —  Since  my  last  annual  report  I  have  been  able  to  visit  more  of 
the  schools  taught  by  our  graduates  than  fonnerly,  and  have  taken 
especial  pains  to  inquire  of  trustees  and  patrons  of  the  various  schools, 
about  the  success  of  the  teachers  and  the  needs  of  the  schools.  There 
is  uniform  testimony  to  the  superior  efficiency  of  our  graduates  as  a  class, 
and  the  degree  of  success  is,  on  the  whole,  quite  beyond  expectation. 

Amongst  the  important  demands  made  upon  the  Normal  schools,  I 
found  these  two  urged  with  about  equal  stress,  and  generally  by  the 
same  persons:  First,  it  is  insisted  that  only  thoroughly  prepared 
teachers  shall  be  sent  out;  and  secondly,  it  is  urged  that  less  time  be 
required  for  them  to  equip  themselves,  in  order  that  a  larger  number 
may  be  graduated.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  meant  to  eharge  the  schools 
with  inefficiency  in  doing  their  work,  and  yet  we  must  say  that  such  a 
charge  would  be  justified,  or  else  that  at  least  one  of  the  two  demands 
should  be  pressed  somewhere  else  than  on  the  Normal  schools.  The 
only  way  in  which  botli  requirements  can  be  met  is  by  having  a  larger 
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number  of  pupils  of  high  scholarship  enter  the  Normal  schools.  But 
all  who  come  are  received,  and  every  inducement  which  the  schools 
can  devise  is  oiTered  to  secure  pupils  of  this  class.  This  school  has 
made  some  progress  in  the  work,  but  it  has  been  slow,  and  not  marked 
enough  to  satisfy  the  demand.  It  should  be  pointed  out  what  more 
the  schools  can  do  to  meet  either  of  these  requirements  without  sacri- 
ficing the  other;  or  we  should  seek  a  remedy  elsewhere. 

There  are  two  places  where  the  first  demand  may  be  pressed 
besides  the  Normal  schools.  It  may  be  made  upon  the  preparatory 
schools,  and  it  may  be  made  upon  trustees  and  all  those  who  have  to 
do  vnth.  licensing  and  employing  teachers.  If  made  only  upon  pre- 
paratory schools  the  tendency  for  the  young  to  pass  from  the  prepar- 
atory school  to  the  work  of  teaching,  without  professional  training, 
would  remain  as  it  is  at  present.  The  only  effectual  thing  that  can  be 
done  to  gain  both  desired  ends  is  to  put  some  chock  upon  the  passage 
from  the  pupil's  seat  to  the  teacher's  desk  that  will  induce  a  larger 
number  of  the  best  scholars  of  the  preparatory  schools  to  take  pro- 
fessional training  before  entering  upon  what  ought  to  be  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching.  Until  some  effectual  measure  of  this  kind  can  be 
secured  the  Normal  schools  must  meet  the  demands  thb  best  thev  can, 
and  expect  to  hear  the  complaints  repeated  as  long  as  the  present 
unprofessional  way  of  looking  upon  teaching  is  followed. 

I  am  satisfied  that  in  no  case  should  efficiency  be  sacrificed  for  num- 
bers. I  have  followed  the  gi'owth  of  the  Normal  system  in  this  State 
for  the  last  twenty  years  with  constant  watchfulness,  and  I  think  expe- 
rience as  well  as  reason  proves,  and  that  beyond  all  question,  that  to 
be  of  any  value,  professional  training  must  be  built  on  the  foundation 
of  scholarship.  If  the  Normal  schools  should  take  the  position  that 
they  would  leave  all  responsibility  for  scholarshij)  upon  2>reparatory 
schools,  and  give  a  professional  course  to  all  who  ask  for  it,  without 
regard  to  preparation,  it  would  very  soon  be  concluded  that  Normal 
training  is  worthless.  This  would  not  })rove  that  a  2)rofe8sional  training 
is  worthless.     Like  other  things,  it  is  valuable  only  in  its  place. 

The  employment  of  a  teacher  of  reading  and  elocution  who  makes 
these  exercises  her  first  concern  is  proving  a  valuable  help.  The  work 
she  is  doing  is  fundamental  work,  and  it  should  have  a  place  that 
corresponds  with  its  importance. 

The  other  departments  of  the  school  are  fully  up  to  the  efficiency 

of  preceding  years,  and  I  believe  there  is  constant  improvement,  with 

no  falling  off  in  any  case. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  B.  PALIVIER. 
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LED  STATEMENT  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Stale 
mal  School  in  Fredonia  for  the  year  ending  August  20,  1887. 

Beceiptb. 

in  hands  of  local  board  August  21, 1886 $249  84 

received  from  current  appropriation 18,000  00 

received  from  special  appropriations 2 ,  294  03 

received  from  tuition. 749  60 

received  from  other  sources 35  35 

al $21,328  72 

Expenditures. 

s*  salaries $15,275  00 

3  salaiy 800  00 

of  pupils 205  07 

,  text-books  and  apparatus 735  00 

and  improvements , . ,  1 ,  933  82 

yil  expenses 2,352  68 

in  hands  of  local  board  Augnst  20, 1887 27  15 

$21,328  72 

Teachers'  Salaries, 

timer,  principal $2,500  00 

ana,  vice-principal 1 ,  600  00 

irgess 1,400  00 

•wett 1,500  00 

•eeman 1,400  00 

Richardson 1,200  00 

B.  Blair 800  00 

L.  Clothier 800  00 

R  Kinsman 800  00 

iorgine  Dewey 600  00 

a  Wilkins 600  CO 

M.  Mathews,  three-quarter  year ^ 450  00 

Hie  F.  Palmer,  one-quarter  year ^  25  00 

nnie  Archibald 600  00 

G.  Carruth 400  00 

iry  Bemis 500  00 

al $15,275  00 
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Janiior^a  Salary, 
P.  J.  Morris,  Janitor $800  00 


AudU  of  August  21,  1886. 
From  special  appropriation: 
Irlbacker  &  Davis,  plans  and  labor $50  00 

AudU  of  June  23, 1887. 

Students,  mileage 

F.  C.  Chatsey,  paper  books 

P.  H.  Stevens,  ribbon,  etc 

A.  C.  Goodwin,  diplomas 

A.  C.  Goodwin,  diplomas 

Case  &  Zohm,  hardware 

P.  J.  Morris,  disbursements 

Thos.  N.  Barber,  frame 

F.  B.  Palmer,  disbursements 

Geo.  A.  White,  carpenter 

F.  A.  Edmunds,  glass 

Natural  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas 

W.  McKinstry  &  Son,  printing 

Natural  Gas  Light  Co.,  plumbing 

C.  F.  "VMiite  &  Co.,  printing 

Pritchard  &  Woodcock,  coal 

A.  P.  Chapin,  advertising 


$98  90 

685 

46  33 

40  00 

600 

2  07 

15  31 

300 

79  37 

47*88 

3  10 

925 

64  25 

88 

12  36 

138  13 

500 

$577  20 


From  special  appropriation: 

R  Harell,  bronzing  radiators $10  25 

Natural  Gas  Light  Co.,  material 25  48 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  books 19  50 

$5r» 


AudU  of  Fdyruary  10, 1887, 

Students'  mileage $10ft    1  • 

Natural  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas 32   ^0 

$138^7 
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Audit  t^  May  2,  1887. 

«am  Heating  Co.,  grate $7  60 

minissioiieTB,  water  bill 89  00 

tmore,  paper. 9  00 

nstry  tt  Son,  printing. 83  26 

vens,  cloth,  etc 11  26 

ite  &  Co.,  printing fil  92 

oluu,  hardware 21  36 

munde,  chemicala. 69  46 

Ifion,  mason 6  96 

A  Son,  painting 46  75 

las  Light  Co.,  gas 26  60 

tsey,  glasB,  etc 34  27 

ord,  photographs  for  department 10  00 

itley   setting  glass 2  25 

&  Son,  brooms 1  20 

-is,  organ  repairs. 11  00 


pecial  appropriation: 

tsey,  books $154  85 

is,  administrators'  books 2  75 

a,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  books 6  50 


Audit  June  11, 1887  —  Special  Appropriation. 

ion,  mason $24  06 

nunds,  paint 28  16 

Lambert,  drawing  contracts 26  00 


Audit  of  December  6, 1886. 

ward,  books,  etc $112  63 

Wilson,  mason 3  00 

jtas-Light  Company,  gas 35  60 

labor 16  10 

ams,  labor 11  86 

oaundfl,  chemicals 18  16 

L  White,  carpenter C6  07 

chibald,  use  of  piano,  etc 7  00 
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C.  F.  White  &  Co.,  printiiig 

F.  B.  Palmer,  disbursements 

W.  McKinstry  &  Son,  printing 

M.  L  Dana,  paid  for  books 


Paid  from  special  appropriation: 

William  M.  Baker,  books 

Gunn  <fe  Co.,  books 

Peter  Paul  &  Bro.,  books 

World  Literary  Union,  books 

F.  B.  Palmer,  books 

Silver,  Rogers  &  Co.,  books 

A.  P.  Schmidt,  books 

Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Taylor,  books . . 

E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  books 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  books  . . . . 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  books 


$42  48 

77  87 

53  11 

50  70 

$494  48 

$a3  75 

6  75 

29  69 

17  22 

10  49 

47  28 

2100 

25  92 

27  01 

14  37 

68  19 

$30167 

Audit  January  28,  1887. 

From  special  appropriation  for  heating,  etc : 
R  Harrell,  on  account,  boilers $1,524  56 


Audit  Fdyruary  10, 1887. 

Natural  Gas-Light  Company,  radiators,  etc $121  26 

AudU  of  October  14, 1886. 

Walter  Hayward,  labor $10  00 

P.  M.  Parker,  labor 6  76 

Jacob  Ruch,  labor 24  00 

John  Maliski,  labor 5  40 

Water  Commissioners,  water  rent 19  60 

Sheldon  &  Co.,  books 67  50 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  books 18  90 

Natural  Gas-Light  Company,  gas 17  25 

Natural  Gas-Light  Company,  Siemens'  burner,  etc 125  06 

F.  W.  Scott,  hardware 17  14 

J.  Seeberger,  labor 9  39 

A.  Collis,  painting 12  50 

P.  Martin,  labor 23  65 
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William  A.  Noble,  labor $16  60 

L*.  S.  Huntley,  painting y. 12  06 

P.  S.  Stevens,  wood,  etc 64  35 

t^tchard  &  Woodcock,  coal 815  09 

$1,265  03 

Paid  from  Tuitioy^  Fund, 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  advertising $10  00 

P.  ReU,  advertising 12  50 

T.  L.  Flood,  advertising 7  00 

T.  L.  Flood,  advertising 8  00 

$37  50 

Recapitulation. 
Total  receipts $21,328  72 

Expenditures. 

Teachers'  salaries $15,275  00 

Janitor's  salary 800  00 

^Ludit  of  August  21,  1886 50  00 

Audit  of  October  14,  1886 1,265  03 

Audit  of  October  14,  1886 37  60 

Audit  of  December  6, 1886 494  48 

Audit  of  December  6, 1886 301  67 

Audit  of  January  28,  1887 1,624  56 

Audit  of  February  10,  1887 121  26 

Audit  of  February  10, 1887 138  67 

Audit  of  May  2, 1887 419  66 

Audit  of  May  2, 1887 164  10 

Audit  of  June  11,  1887 77  21 

Audit  of  June  23,  1887 577  20 

Audit  of  June  23,  1887 55  23 

Total $21,301  57 

Balance  in  hands  of  local  board. $27  15 


STATE    OF  NEW  YORK,, 

'  '^  88.: 


\ 


Chautauqua  County. 

L.  Morris,  president,  and  L.  McKinstry,  secretary,  of  the  local 
board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School  at  Fredonia,  being 
duly  sworn,  say,  and  each  for  himself  fears,  that  the  foregoing  account 
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of  receipts  and  expenditures  on  account  of  said  school  is  a  correct  and 
true  statement,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belie! 

li.  MOKRIS, 

President, 

li.  McKINSTRY, 

Secretary. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  3d ) 

day  of  December,  1887.      ) 

John  S.  Lambert, 

County  Judge. 

F.  B.  Palmer,  Principal,   in  account  with  Boardino  Club  Fund,  for 
the  year  ending  August  20, 1887 : 

1886.                                               Dr. 
Nov.   21.  To  balance  from  last  year. $647  90 

1887. 

Aug.  20.  For  rentals  of  roomers 628  87 

For  rentals  of  table  boarders 82  20 

$1,258  97 
Or.  __ 

By  cash  paid  as  follows : 

1887. 

Aug.   20.  For  labor,  cleaning,  etc $15  45 

For  repairs  and  material 95  53 

For  carpets  and  furniture 162  18 

For  use  of  furniture,  Geo.  Blood 102  48 

For  water  rates  to  March 19  50 

For  supplies 30 

For  services  advertising,  Geo.  L.  White 100  00 

For  advertising  censors 112  00 

For  L.   McKinstry,   for  services,  by  order  of 

the  Board. 200  00 

By  balance 45153 

$1,258  97 
FRANCIS  B.  PALMER 
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GENESEO. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Local  Boabd  of  the  ^tate  Nobmal 

School  at  Oeneseo. 

Hon.  a.  S.  Deapeb, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 
Sm. —  The  local  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training 
school  at  Geneseo,  in  accordance  vnih  the  requirements  of  law,  here- 
with transmits  its  sixteenth  annual  report 

BuiLDiNas. 

The  buildings  occupied  by  the  school  are,  in  their  present  condition, 
sufficiently  commodious  to  provide  for  its  wants  in  a  most  satis- 
factory manner.  The  large  addition  which  was  made  during  the 
past  year,  together  with  the  changes  and  enlargement,  have  relieved 
entirely  the  crowded  condition  of  our  recitation  rooms.  "While  the 
classes  even  yet  fill,  to  their  entire  capacity,  all  the  rooms  of  the  build- 
ing, there  is  not  such  a  dense'  packing  as  to  make  the  pupils  uncom- 
fortable or  to  imperil  their  health. 

Attendance. 

The  whole  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  school  during  the  year  ending  August  20, 1887,  was  as  follows: 

Normal  department 442 

Academic  department 113 

School  of  Practice: 

Intermediate  department 124 

Primary  department 136 

Total 815 


Graduates. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  who  have  received  diplomas  from  the 
school  is  as  follows: 

Males 94 

Females 322 

Total 416 
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The  number  of  persons  graduated  during  the  year  was  as  follows: 

Males 8 

Females. . .  .* 4B 


Total 57 


Graduates  of  1887. 

Name.  P.  0.  Address.  County. 

Carlotta  G.  Abbott Trinidad,  CoL 

Edith  E.  Armstrong Nunda LivingstoiL 

Harriette  Barclay Geneseo LiyingstoiL 

Annie  R.  Bielby Rome Oneida. 

Frances  M.  Birge Geneseo LiyingBtoiL 

Esther  F.  Barents Olean Cattaraugna 

Mary  E.  Buckley Geneseo LivingstoiL 

Bichard  A.  Brown North  Cohocton Steuben. 

Clara  A.  Curtiss Geneseo LivingstGiL 

Ada  E.  Cole Brooklyn Kings. 

Flora  B.  Coykendall Hemlock  Lake .........   Livingston. 

Ella  E.  Crane Canandaigua Ontario. 

Lillian  R  M.  Chase Geneseo Livingston. 

George  S.  Curtiss Geneseo Livingston. 

Gertrude  R  Clarke Nunda Livingston. 

Alice  M.  Dodge Nunda. Livingston. 

Nellie  A.  K  Durf ee Wyoming Wyoming. 

Elizabeth  M.  Dana Derrick  City,  Pa. 

Joanna  Dillon Silver  Spring Wyoming. 

Clara  H.  Gray Geneseo Livingston. 

John  M.  GKbbs Livonia  Center Livingston. 

Cornelia  M.  Hartwell Havana Schuyler. 

M.  Gertrude  Harris Elmira '. . . .  Chemung. 

Ida  C.  Huntley East  Bloomfield Ontario. 

Emily  B.  Hunt North  Bloomfield Ontario. 

Mattie  E.  Hinsdale Batavia. Genesee. 

Nellie  A.  Hatch Hinsdale Cattaraugus. 

Dorah  L.  Homan Perry Wyoming. 

Emma  E.  Hartnagel Lyons Wayne. 

Helen  A.  Lawn Conesus  Center Livingston. 

Mary  E.  Lamson Geneseo lavingston. 

Belle  E.  Minard Geneseo Livingston. 

Caroline  O.  Morgenstern Attica Wyoming. 

Helen  B.  Mann North  Sparta Livingston. 
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Name.  P.  O.  Address.  County. 

Harriet  L.  McGregor Corfu Qenesee. 

Ellen  J.  Mather Hemlock  Lake Livingston. 

Mary  Miner Canisteo Steuben. 

Elizabeth  A.  Maloney "Watkins Schuyler. 

Theodore  S.  Pulver South  Lima Livingston. 

Mertie  J.  Peters Trinidad,  Ccl. 

Levi  E  Parsons Mt.  Morris Livingston. 

Mairi  C.  Purdie Mumf ord Monroe. 

Minnie  T.  Patterson Campbell Steuben. 

J.  Eoberta  Beynolds East  Otto Cattaraugus^ 

Mary  E.  Kyan Schuylerville Saratoga. 

Anna  W.  Scoville Geneseo Livingston. 

Teresa  E  Smith Geneseo Livingston. 

Ida  V.  Seekins Pavilion Genesee. 

Miriam  S.  Skidmore Hempstead Queens. 

Frank  C.  Shultis Victor Ontario. 

Ralph  A.  Stewart. Jamestown Chautauqua. 

Helen  K.  Van  Eaton Geneseo Livingston. 

Hattie  E  Wyckoff Cuba Allegany. 

Gb^ce  E  Woodward Batavia Genesee. 

Julia  B.  Wells Baldwinsville Onondaga. 

Orson  Warren,  Jr North  Java Wyoming. 

Constance  L.  Wheeldon Wyoming Wyoming. 

Local  Board. 

One  member  of  the  school  board  of  trustees  died  during  the  jeax, 
Hon.  Hezekiah  Allen.  Mr.  Allen  was  a  man  whose  counsels  were  most 
Taluable,  for  he  rarely  made  mistakes.  He  was  emphatically  what 
people  call  a  self-made  man,  but  he  had  a  much  broader  view  of  life 
and  its  needs  than  such  men  often  have.  He  wished  to  foster  and 
encourage  all  educational  interests,  so  that  every  one  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  making  the  most  of  himself.  He  was  exceedingly 
jealous  of  the  fame  of  this  school,  with  which  he  had  been  identified 
since  its  organization,  and  he  counted  nothing  a  trouble  provided  he 
could  in  any  way  arouse  or  aid  the  rising  generation  to  appreciate  its 
opportunities  and  responsibilities. 

Mr.  William  A.  Brodie,  of  Geneseo,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  following  gentlemen  now  compose  the  local  board: 

Hon.  James  Wood,  President. 

Dr.  Walter  E  Laudeidale,  Secretary. 

Ephraim  F.  Curtiss,  Treasurer. 
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Hon.  James  W.  Wadsworth. 
Hon.  Solomon  Hubbard. 
Col.  John  Korbach. 
Adoniram  J.  Abbott,  Esq. 
William  A  Wadsworth. 
William  A.  Brodie. 

Faculty. 

The  corps  of  teachers  remains  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  the  last 
report 

The  following  schedule  contains  the  names  of  the  present  instructors 
and  the  departments  to  which  they  have  been  assigned: 

William  J.  Milne,  Principal,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Didactics  and  Mora) 
Philosophy. 

John  M.  Milne,  A  M.,  Vice-Principal,  Ancient  Languages. 

Reuben  A.  Waterbury,  A  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Mathematics. 

Hubert  J.  Schmitz,  Ph.  D.,  Natural  History. 

Miss  Myra  P.  Burdick,  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

Miss  Jennie  C.  Coe,  Elementary  Methods  and  Algebra. 

Mrs.  Emeline  S.  Curtiss,  Grammar  and  History. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bums,  Geography  and  Composition. 

Mrs.  Henriette  Gerke,  German. 

Miss  Mattie  A.  Woodbury,  Elocution. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Parks,  Vocal  Music. 

Miss  Maria  W.  Chichester,  Drawing. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Fraley,  Instrumental  Music. 

Mrs.  Phebe  B.  Hall,  Principal  of  Intermediate  Department. 

Miss  Lizzie  McBride,  Methods  and  Critic  in  Intermediate  Departmeni 

Miss  Sara  A.  Goheen,  Principal  of  Primary  Department. 

Miss  Cora  E.  Northrup,  Critic  in  Primary  Departmeni 

Report  op  PaiNciPAL  Milne. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Oeneseo: 

Gentlemen, —  In  the  school  year  which  closed  August  20,  1887, 
the  school -experienced  great  inconveniences  on  account  of  crowded 
class  rooms,  and  insufficient  accommodations  for  any  purpose,  bu^  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  neither  pupil  nor  teacher  uttered  one  word  of  com- 
plaint; and  now,  with  increased  facilities  for  the  accommodation  of 
our  classes,  and  with  our  improved  appliances  for  comfort  and  health, 
no  one  has  any  reason  to  complain. 

The  additional  building,  which  wan  completed  in  time  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  school,  is  a  model  for  its  purposes.     While  it  was  built  in  a 
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most  economical  maimer,  neither  the  purpose  of  the  edifice,  its  safety 
nor  its  adaptation  to  school  purposes  was  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  more  perfect  systems  of  lighting,  heating, 
ventilation  and  sanitation  can  be  provided,  for  those  in  use  are  so  sat- 
isfactory in  every  respect  that  no  improvement  is  thought  of,  even  by 
those  who  were  at  first  skeptical  about  the  success  of  the  plans  pro- 
posed. The  Smead  system  of  dry  closets  works  so  admirably  with  us, 
and  we  feel  so  confident  of  its  great  advantages  over  other  closets, 
that  we  urge  all  persons  forming  plans  to  erect  new  school  buildings, 
or  to  improve  buildings  already  in  use  —  we  earnestly  urge  all  such 
persons,  in  the  interest  of  health  and  good  morals,  to  examine  into  the 
working  of  these  closets. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  local  board  to  purchase  for  the  school 
library  only  text-books  and  books  of  reference,  because  the  trustees  of 
the  Wadsworth  Library  most  generously  permit  the  students  to  use 
their  splendid  collection  of  standard  works  without  any  charge  what- 
ever. The  privilege  thus  afforded  is  most  highly  appreciated,  and 
every  day  the  students  crowd  the  spacious  room  to  its  utmost  from 
the  time  school  closes  until  the  more  specific  work  assigned  at  school 
compels  their  attention  and  thought.  However,  there  is  a  class  of 
books  that  is  not  furnished  either  by  the  school  or  the  Wadsworth 
Library,  yet  they  are  very  necessary  for  the  proper  instruction  of  the 
pupils.  A  Normal  school  is  a  professional  or  technical  school,  and 
should  have  a  professional  or  technical  library.  It  could  hardly  be 
ejcpected  that  the  Wadsworth  Library  could  provide  for  our  students 
such  literature,  to  any  great  extent,  inasmuch  as  its  purpose  is  of  a 
more  general  character.  Again  the  number  of  students  desiring  to 
read  any  such  work  at  the  same  time  is  so  large  that  often  fifty  copies, 
at  least,  would  be  needed  to  supply  the  demand.  Consequently  it 
would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  expect  the  Wadsworth  Library  to  fur- 
nish so  many  copies  of  one  book,  even  if  a  good  list  of  books  on  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching  was  included  in  its  catalogue.  There 
remains,  therefore,  but  one  thing  to  be  done,  and  that  is  they  must  be 
purchased  by  the  school.  But  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools  is  not  intended  to  cover  any  such  an  expenditure, 
nor  will  the  sum  allowed  for  maintenance  annually  permit  us  to  expend 
enough  to  purchase  such  a  quantity  of  books,  even  though  they  be  so 
very  needful.  It  has  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  wise 
for  the  Legislature  to  apportion  to  each  Normal  school  a  certain  sum — 
not  more  than  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars — which  should 
be  used  in  purchasing  such  books  as  may  be  properly  called  profes- 
sional works.     Such  an  appropriation  would  enable  us  to  secure  a  fair 
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proportion  of  the  valuable  books  now  published,  and  perhaps  we  could 
thereafter  purchase  all  new  works  with  funds  appropriated  for  our 
annual  maintenance. 

The  regular  and  healthy  growth  of  our  schools  gives  us  great  reason 
for  rejoicing.  We  are  especially  gratified  by  the  growth,  because  the 
increase  in  our  numbers  indicates  a  corresponding  recognition  in  the 
public  mind  of  the  fact,  "  that  a  trained  teacher  is  better  than  one  who 
has  had  no  training/'  other  things  being  equal  This  conviction  is 
l)ecoming  so  widespread  and  universal  that  we  are  utterly  unable  to 
supply  the  demand  for  competent  graduates.  From  every  quarter  of 
the  State  requests  come  for  competent  graduates  of  our  school,  and  we 
bope  year  by  year  to  be  able  to  furnish  a  larger  number  of  well-trained 
and  thoroughly  educated  teachers.  Our  facilities  for  training  teachers 
are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  graduate  a  larger  number  than  we  now 
do,  yet,  it  is  our  belief,  that  the  State  is  served  better  by  a  smaller 
number  of  efficient  and  capable  instructors  than  by  a  larger  number, 
some  of  whom  are  devoid  of  eitlier  natural  ability  or  acquired  power  to 
•  instruct  or  control.  The  demand  is  very  loud  for  more  graduates,  and 
almost  equally  clamorous  for  better  ones.  Both  demands  are  right, 
and  they  stimulate  to  faithful  endeavor  toward  their  fulfillment,  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  species  of  antagonism  between 
number  and  quality.  Wlienever  stringent  measures  are  enforced 
to  produce  a  superior  quality  of  instructors,  there  never  fails  to  be  a 
diminution  in  the  quantity;  consequently  when  a  school  is  able  to  show 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  graduates  and  a  marked  advance  in  the 
ability  which  they  have  and  influence  which  they  exert,  it  is  most 
certainly  a  successful  school. 

The  appropriation  made  by  the  last  Legislature  for  the  support  of 
each  school  was  based  upon  the  average  attendance  for  the  previous 
year.  From  one  point  of  view,  such  a  basis  seems  just  and  reasonable, 
but  from  another  it  does  not  seem  wise.  It  seems  quite  proper  and 
reasonable  that  the  appropriation  should  increase  with  the  growth  of 
the  school,  but  it  should  be  remembered  also  that  as  many  instructors 
are  required  to  teach  all  the  classes  in  a  small  school  as  in  one  some- 
what larger  or  even  much  larger.  Tlie  worst  feature  of  the  distribution, 
however,  is  that  the  increase  in  the  amount  allotted  to  one  school 
is  deducted  from  what  is  to  be  distributed  to  the  others;  this  makes  it 
possible  to  embarrass  for  a  time  a  school  whose  average  attendance 
bas  been  lowered  through  prevailing  sickness,  or  other  unforeseen  or 
uncontrollable  causes.  It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  a  basis  of  appro- 
priation, which  would  allow  each  school  a  sum  sufficiently  large  to  meet 
all  necessary  expenses^  and  a  cei*tain  additional  fixed  sum  per  capiiOf 
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ed  upon  the  average  attendance,  or  the  average  attendance  above 
Decified  limit,  would  be  less  likely  to  work  to  the  disadvantage  of 
'  school.  Again,  if  it  be  necessary  for  each  school  to  have  a  certain 
nber  of  pupils  in  attendance  in  order  that  it  may  receive  an  appro- 
bation large  enough  to  meet  current  expenses,  there  will  be  a 
dency  to  admit  into  the  classes  persons  who  are  really  not  qualified 
3nter  the  school,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  schools  will  be  thereby 
>aired.  If,  then,  the  present  basis  of  appropriation  is  to  be  continued, 
iggest  that  all  admissions  to  the  schools  be  made  upon  the  certifi- 
es of  school  commissioners,  city  superintendents,  or  other  persons 

0  have  no  direct  interest  in  increasing  the  attendance  at  any  school 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WM.  J.  IVULNE, 

Principal. 

1  TAIL  ED  STATEMENT  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbursement,^  of  the 
jocal  Board  of  the  Oeneseo  State  Normal  and  Training  School  for  the 
'ear  ending  August  20,  1887. 

Beceipts. 

lount  in  hands  of  local  board  August  21,  1886 $606  03 

tount  received  from  State  Treasurer  for  maintenance . .  18,982  16 

tount  received  from  special  appropriation 27,023  60 

lount  received  from  tuition  receipts 1 ,  507  40 

$48,118  19 

Payments. 

tount  paid  for  teachers*  salaries $14,350  00 

lount  paid  janitor 733  31 

tount  paid  for  mileage 141  58 

lount  paid  for  library,  text-books  and  apparatus 330  39 

lount  paid  for  repairs  and  improvements 29,311  50 

ount  paid  for  other  expenses 2,372  58 

ount  in  hands  of  local  board  August  20,  1887 278  83 

$48,118  19 

Detailed  S-^atement  of  Payments. 

Teachers'  Salaries. 

Uiam  J.  Milne $2,500  00 

iben  A.  Waterbury 1,600  00 

bert  J.  Schmitz 1  .(;00  00 
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John  J.  Milne $1,600  00 

Myra  P.  Burdick 1,000  00 

Jennie  C.  Coe 1,000  00 

Phebe  B.  HaU 700  00 

Emeline  S.  Curtiss 600  00 

Sara  A.  Goheen 600  00 

Mattie  A.  Woodbury. 600  00 

Lizze  McBride 550  00 

Mary  E.  Burns 500  00 

Cora  E.  Northrop 600  00 

Mary  E.  Parks 350  00 

Maria  W.  Chichester 350  00 

Henriette  Gerke 300  00 

$14,350  00 

Library y  Text-Btxtlcs  and  Apparatus. 

Henry  A.  Ward,  mounting  specimen $8  00 

A.  C.  Taintor,  books r2  00 

A.  J.  Johnson,  cyclopa?dia 56  00 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  book 3  00 

School  Supply  and  Publishing  Company,  books 29  35 

S.  A.  Gt)heen,  books,  etc 5  96 

L.  W.  Crossett,  books 204  69 

Scranton,  Wetmore  &  Co.,  books 11  40 


$330  39 


Kepajkh  and  Improvements. 

Paid  from    Recjular   Appropriation. 

Stevens,  Bacon  k  Co.,  hardware,  etc $97  W 

A.  Hulbert,  labor 8  00 

Thos.  Squires,  labor 167  50 

Henry  Lamson,  labor 73  7o 

W.  R  Emerv,  labor 37  60 

.A.  W.  Butterway,  furniture  and  repairs 13  35 

W.  S.  Rector,  labor 10  GO 

E.  Waterbury,  labor 1  75 

Henry  Waltjen,  frescoing  and  painting 384  06 

Patrick  Crvstal,  labor 87  00 

Josiah  Curtiss,  lumber 23  28 

A.  J.  Willard  &  Son,  lumber 224  83 

Kneeland  k  Son,  hardware 3ii  07 
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W.  J.  Hmnpliry,  stair-rail 

John  Denis,  labor 

Ldttle  &  Hughes,  iron  columns 

Frank  Leonard,  teaming 

Michael  Conway,  labor 

Wm.  Dickinson,  sawing •. 

E.  W.  Hudnutt,  lumber,  etc 

J.  H.  BuUock,  teaming 

J.  B.  Harris,  labor 

E.  J.  Forbes,  labor,  etc 

Goggin  &  Knowles,  iron  work 

John  Snow,  wire-work* 

George  Wilson,  lathing 

J.  H.  Bullock,  teaming 

Stevens,  Bacon  &  Co.,  hardware  and  repairs 

T.  F.  Olmsted,  trees,  gas  fixtures,  etc 

Ayrault  &  Cox,  grass  seed 

Josiah  Curtiss,  lumber 

Patrick  Eeagan,  labor 

Jacob  Hasler,  labor 

,  A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co.,  seats 

J.  Bichmond,  repairs 

Patrick  Crystal,  labor 

Martin  Joyce,  labor 

Howe  &  Rogers,  carpets 

Kneeland  &  Son,  hardware,  etc 

E.  Garvey,  repairs 

Fenno  &  Newton,  supplies 

W.  S.  Rector,  upholstering 

E.  W.  Hudnutt,  sawdust 

Goggin  &  Knowles,  slating 

Henry  Lamson,  labor 
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$87  50 

3  75 

75  00 

5  00 

1  50 

1  00 

20  66 

11  50 

72  75 

62  10 

43  20 

37  07 
9  60 
9  00 

62  48 
42  10 
13  00 
19  21 
18  00 

5  55 
312  80 

1  03 
11  10 
42  30 
70  50 

38  71 
15  53 
11  01 

1  75 

1  50 

28  60 

35  50 


$2,287  90 


Paid  from  Special  Appropriations. 

Forbes  &  WiUard,  builders,  contracts $20, 725  00 

Northcott  &  Stine,  heating  and  ventilating 3 ,  137  00 

Walker  &  Nolan,  architects 1,030  00 

Forbes  &  Willard,  extra  work 302  00 

H.  O.  Dorman  &  Co.,  mason  work 333  04 

J.  H.  Bullock,  team  work 128  87 

19 
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Martin  Joyce,  labor $123  30 

Patrick  Burns,  labor 58  60 

W.  R  Emery,  labor 95  00 

Henry  W.  Lamson,  labor 67  50 

Thomas  Kock,  labor 64  30 

Joseph  Cone,  water-lime 64  20 

George  S.  Curtis,  labor 46  88 

Shorer  &  Taillie,  iron  pillars 36  00 

Edward  Dytom,  labor 64  00 

A.  J.  Willard  &  Son,  lumber,  etc 416  09 

Smead  &  Northcott,  closet  seats 169  25 

Wells  Brewer,  labor 48  75 

Chester  Grover,  plastering 36  00 

John  Foley,  plastering 36  00 

James  Bussell,  labor 16  50 

Samuel  Thompson,  labor 15  00 

lifford  Britton,  labor 13  50 

M.  W.  CMeara,  lathing 13  47 

John  Dennis,  mason 8  25 

Charles  K  Merrell,  lathing 6  70 


$27,023  60 

Other  Expenses. 

J.  C.  G.  Haynes,  supplies $9  20 

John  Houston,  Jr.,  labor 22  58 

L.  C.  Morey,  paid  for  cleaning 9  00 

W.  J.  Milne,  sundry  expenses 67  43 

W.  J.  Milne,  traveling  expenses 41  72 

J.  F.  Bishop,  postage  stamps 2  00 

John  C.  Toole,  work  in  laboratory 40  00 

M  A.  Hardy,  ribbon 8  05 

George  M.  Shull,  advertising .  3  00 

Elicott  &  Dicky,  advertising 3  00 

Dauchy  &  Co.,  advertising 109  00 

L.  G.  Raymond,  advertising 3  00 

T.  F.  Olmsted,  treasurer,  gas,  etc 87  51 

Livingston  Democrat,  printing,  etc 14  50 

F.  W.  Kies,  book-binding 41  20 

Eimer  &  Amend,  chemical  supplies 37  05 

Messrs.  J.  Daunce  &  Co.,  coal 85  74 

Thomas  Bums,  insurance 160  00 

A.  J.  Willard  &  Son,  coal 271  97 
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George  Fanning,  labor $10  28 

A.  R.  Scott  &  Co.,  stationery,  printing,  etc 121  10 

N.  C.  Sheldon,  supplies 24  13 

F.  W.  Mate,  blacksmithing 11  16 

E.  F.  Curtiss,  wood « 38  75 

A.  P.  Chapin,  advertising 5  00 

J.  F.  Bishop,  postmaster,  box  rent,  etc 4  95 

Scranton,  Wetmore  &  Co.,  writing  paper 84  00 

John  C.  Toole,  labor 40  00 

Geneseo  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas,  etc 193  09 

A.  C.  Goodwin,  diplomas 64  00 

W.  J.  Milne,  paid  for  freight,  express,  postage,  etc 64  18 

liivingston  Democrat,  advertising,  printing,  etc 18  50 

R.  M.  Vosilius,  classifying  specimens 12  00 

J.  H.  Egan,  moving  desks , 11  10 

J.  C.  G.  Haynes,  supplies 10  90 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  year-book 6  00 

Coddington  &  Harris,  supplies.    . .    4  00 

F.  Leonard,  team-work. .* 3  60 

J.  M.  Milne. 3  40 

M.  W.  Chichester,  paper 1  50 

T.  E.  Bums,  insurance 400  00 

F.  D.  Ailing,  ink 3  00 

J.  F.  Bishop,  P.  M.,  postage 16  50 

L.  W.  Crossett,  periodicals 100  60 

Lucy  Day,  clerical  work. 126  00 


$2,372  68 


Estimated  ExPENnrruBBS  fob  Salaries  and  Maintenance  fob  the  Yeab 

Ending  August  20, 1889. 

For  salaries  of  teachers * $16, 360  00 

For  library,  text-books  and  apparatus 1,000  00 

For  repairs  and  improvements 2,000  00 

For  other  expenses 6,076  00 

$23,426  00 
Deduct  amount  of  tuition  receipts 1,607  40 

Amount  needed $21,918  60 

-~  ■  a — < 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YOEK, 

County  op  Livingston. 

James  Wood,  president  of  the  local  board  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Oeneseo,  and  Walter  R  Lauderdale,  secretary,  being  duly 
sworn,  say,  and  each  for  himself  says,  that  he  has  examined  the  fore- 
going exhibit  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  that  he  belieyes  the 

same  to  be  correct 

JAMES  WOOD, 

Chairman  of  Local  Board. 

W.  K  LAUDERDALE, 

Secretary  of  Local  Board. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me, 
this  13th  day  of  December,  1887. 

John  Young, 

Notary  PMic. 
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NEW  PALTZ. 


Second  Annual  Beport  of  the  Local  Board  of  the  State  Normal  and 

Training  School  at  New  Paltz. 

Hon.  A  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  PvLlic  Instruction 

Sir.  —  The  local  board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School  at 
New  Paltz,  in  the  county  of  Ulster,  hereby  submits  its  second  ftTiTmal 
report  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  school  for  the  yeeur  ending  August 
20, 1887. 

Local  Board. 

The  local  board  remains  unchanged,  and  consists  of  the  following 
persons: 

Hon.  Albert  E.  Smiley,  President,  Mohonk  Lake. 
Solomon  Deyo,  Esq.,  Secretary,  New  Paltz. 
Charles  W.  Deyo,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  New  Paltz. 
Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker,  Kingston. 
Hon.  George  H.  Sharpe,  Kingston. 
Hon.  Jacob  D.  Wurts,  Kingston. 
Hon.  Jacob  Lefevre,  New  Paltz. 
Josiah  J.  Hasbrouck,  Esq.,  New  Paltz. 
Lambert  Jenkins,  Esq.,  New  Paltz, 
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Faculty. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Freeman,  valedictorian  of  her  class  at  Yassar  College 
in  1881,  and  who  has  completed  a  two  years'  course  of  graduate  study 
at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  French  and 
German  in  place  of  Miss  Elise  N.  Sorge,  resigned.  Miss  Marguerite 
Sweet,  a  recent  graduate  of  Yassar  College,  has  been  appointed  to 
take  the  place  of  Miss  Clara  French,  resigned.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
M.  Bogert  have  been  appointed  teachers  in  the  School  of  Practice. 
The  faculty  as  at  present  constituted,  together  with  the  subjects 
taught  and  the  salaries  received,  is  made  up  as  foUows: 

Eugene  Bouton,  A.   M.,  Ph.   D.,  Principal,   Civics,  Ethics, 

Educational  Bistory  and  Criticism $2 ,  500 

George  Griffith,  A.  B.,  Science  and  Art  of  Education 1 ,  800 

John  Francis  Woodhull,  A.  B.,  Natural  History 1,600 

Charles  Darius  Larkins,  Ph.  B.,  Mathematics 1 ,  600 

Marguerite  Sweet,   A.  B.,  English  Language  and  Literature, 

Relations  of  Oncography 750 

Kitty  Augusta  Gage,  A.  M,  Latin  and  Greek 900 

Mary  L.  Freeman,  A.  M.,  French  and  German 800 

Margaret  Clark  Atwater,  Physical  Culture,    Drawing    and 

Elocution 750 

Timothy  L.  Boberts,  Yocal  Music 600 

Emily  Angeline  Comer,  Teacher  and  Critic  in  the  School  of 

Practice 900 

Francis  Marion  Bogert,  Teacher  in  the  School  of  Practice . . .  460 

Hrs.  Mary  Matilda  Bogert,  Teacher  in  the  School  of  Practice,  450 

Graduates. 

The  following  persons  were  graduated  at  the  first  commenoementb 
held  in  the  Yillage  Hall,  July  21, 1887. 

Normal  Course, 
Mary  Deyo,  Ella  Margaret  Began. 

Normal  High  School  Course. 
Ella  Lucinda  Chapman,  Carrie  Marie  Clark,  Amelia  Coe. 

Classical  Academic  Course, 
lianetta  Elting. 
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All  of  these  were  previous  graduates  of  high  schools  and  academiea 
The  schools  from  which  they  had  been  graduated,  and  the  subjects 
of  their  graduating  essays,  were  as  follows: 

Miss  Deyo New  Paltz  Academy. 

"The  Tendency  of  Technical  Training." 

Miss  Began Fayette ville  Union  SchooL 

"  Success  the  Result  of  Labor." 

Miss  Chapman Fayetteville  Union  SchooL 

"  The  Teacher's  Work  with  Special  Reference  to  Lower  Grades." 

Miss  Clark Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  High  SchooL 

"  Higher  Education  of  Women." 

Miss  Coe 

"  School  Masters  of  Fiction." 

Miss  Elting New  Paltz  Academy. 

"The  Venus  of  Milos;  an  Autobiography.** 

ATTE>fDANCE. 

The  attendance  has  gradually  and  steadily  increased  from  the  open* 
ing  of  the  school,  and,  although  it  is  not  large,  as  compared  with  the 
other  Normal  schools  of  the  State,  it  is  such  as  indicates  a  healthy  and 
reliable  progress.  Thus  far  during  the  present  term  we  have  regis- 
tered in  the  Normal  and  Academic  depai-tments  108  pupils,  of  whom 
eighty-five  are  Normal  and  twenty-three  are  Academic.  In  the  School 
of  Practice  we  have  thus  far  registered  234,  making  the  entire  regis* 
tration  during  the  present  year  342.  Among  our  students  are  several 
graduates  of  high  schools  and  academies,  who  are  engaged  chiefly  in 
professional  work.  Twelve  counties  are  represented,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  Normal  students  will  be 
considerably  increased  at  the  opening  of  the  next  term.  The  number 
of  Academic  students  is  a  little  less  than  that  of  last  year. 

Repairs  and  Improvements. 

On  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  room  in  the  basement,  used 
last  year  for  drawing  and  gymnastics,  and  also  as  this  room  was 
needed  for  the  overflow  of  the  School  of  Practice,  it  seemed  best  to 
remodel  the  old  gymnasium  that  stood  on  the  groun<}s  into  a  tempo- 
rary gymnasium  and  room  for  drawing,  elocution  and  vocal  musia 
This  was  accordingly  done  with  no  larger  outlay  than  seemed  desirable 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  building  was  intended  merely  for  tempo- 
rary use.  The  lower  room  has  been  used  for  a  gymnasium,  and  as 
apparatus  has  been  needed  it  has  been  added.     At  present  we  have 
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seyeral  of  Dr.  Sargent's  chest  weights  and  Dowd's  Home  Exerciser, 
and  are  supplied  with  wands,  dumb-bells  and  Indian  clubs.  The  room 
is  a  great  improvement  over  the  one  used  last  year,  and  is  of  the 
greatest  service,  but  it  has  already  been  found  insufficient  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  large  entering  class.  The  room  above  this,  used 
for  the  classes  in  reading,  drawing  and  vocal  music,  has  a  good  north 
light  and  is  furnished  with  the  necessary  models.  Except  for  the 
inadequacy  of  this  room  in  respect  to  size,  it  would  meet  the  require- 
ments  passably  well.  A  plank-walk  has  been  laid  from  the  main 
building  to  the  gymnasium,  but  the  necessity  of  passing  out  of  doors 
from  one  building  to  the  other,  is  an  interruption  to  our  classes  and  a 
continual  exposure  of  our  pupils. 

The  old  stone  pump  house,  in  which  was  placed  the-  engine  for 
supplying  the  building  with  water  from  the  river,  and  which  has  been 
for  some  time  of  questionable  security,  finally  became  so  unsafe  as  to 
imperil  both  the  engine  and  the  passers-by.  The  old  building  was 
accordingly  taken  down,  and  a  new  building,  much  stronger  and 
better  in  every  way,  has  been  partially  completed  in  its  place. 

While  this  change  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  it  has  greatly  improved 
the  appearance  of  the  premises. 

The  gas  machine,  which  was  purchased  for  supplying  the  laboratory 
with  gas  for  experimental  purposes,  is  found  to  work  admirably,  and 
has  been  of  great  service,  especially  in  the  study  of  chemistry. 

The  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  additional  lots  adjoining 
the  Normal  School  premises,  whi<jh  the  Legislature  authorized  the 
board  to  purchase,  have  not  been  completed,  the  transfer  of  the 
property  being  delayed  by  certain  legal  steps  necessary  to  perfect  the 
title.    The  title  to  the  property  will  probably  be  secured  at  an  early  day. 

Although  our  museum  is  not  very  extensive,  it  contains  a  helpful 
collection  of  objects  for  illustrating  various .  subjects  taught.  The 
collection  of  marine  shells,  sent  us  by  Dr.  Bickmore,  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the  collection  of  corals  and  minerals 
already  in  our  possession,  form  a  nucleus  for  a  future  museum.  From 
time  to  time  during  the  year  various  friends  of  the  school  have 
donated  curiosities  of  one  kind  and  another,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by 
this  means  our  collection  may  eventually  become  extensive  and  useful 
Among  the  most  gratifying  donations  thus  received  are  some  choice 
specimens  of  quartz  crystals  from  the  old  lead  mines  at  Ellenville,  in 
this  county.  These  were  generously  presented  to  the  school  by  Mr. 
M.  Deponai  and  Mr.  John  McElhone,  of  Ellenville,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  State  Superintendent,  who  examined  and  admired  them  during 
his  visit  to  the  Ellenville  teachers'  institute. 
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In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  express  our  high  appreciation  of  the 
interest  manifested  and  the  courtesies  shown  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  this  school. 

ALBERT  K.  SMTLET, 

PresidenL 
SOLOMON  DEYO, 

Secretary, 
Statistics. 

1.  Whole  number  of  pupils  registere'd  in  each  of  the  departments, 
respectively,  during  the  year  commencing  August  21,  1886,  and 
ending  August  20,  1887: 

Normal 80 

Academic  .  .• 31 

Intermediate 45 

Primary 31 

Total 187 

2.  Average  number  of  students  in  attendance  for  each  of  the  depart- 
ments, respectively,  during  said  year: 

Normal 63.3 

Academic 24 

Intermediate 30.1 

Primary 18.9 

Total 136.3 

3.  Average  age  of  pupils  in  Normal  department  at  the  time  of  entering: 

Male 19.8 

Female 18.7 

4.  Number  of  graduates  from  Normal  department  during  said 
year,  6. 

6.  Number  of  graduates  from  Academic  department  during  said 
year,  1. 

DETAILED  STATEMENT  of  receipU  and  expendUures  at  the  Sd» 
Normal  School  at  New  Paltz  for  the  year  commencing  August  21, 1886^ 
and  ending  August  20,  1887. 

Receipts. 

1.  Amount  in  hands  of  local  board  August  21,  1886 ....  $458  OS 

2.  Amount  received   from   the   State  during  the   year 

commencing  August  21,  1886,  and  ending  August 

20, 1887,  from  appropriation  for  maintenance 20,200  M 
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Amount  receiyed  for  tuition  in  the  several  depart- 
ments during  said  year: 

.demic $570  00 

3rmediate 495  00 

nary 318  00 

—      $1,383  00 

Amount  received  from  all  other  sources  during  said 

year 160  04 

Total $22,201  41 

Payments. 

Ajnount  paid  for  teachers*  salaries  during  the  year 
commencing  August  21, 1886,  and  closing  August 
20,  1887: 

nal $10,762  50 

lemic 650  00 

,  $11,412  50 

Amount  paid  for  salary  of  janitor 490  39 

Imount  paid  for  mileage  of  pupils 79  78 

Amount  paid  for  library,  text-books  and  apparatus . .  1 ,  968  32 

^jnount    paid   for    repairs    and    improvements    on 

building,  %nd  improvements  on  grounds.    1,758  67 

Amount    paid   for    all    other  expenses   not    above 

enumerated .    4, 540  66 

Amount  in  the  liands  of  the  local  board  August  20, 

1887 1,951  09 

Total $22 ,  201  41 

Detailed  Statement  of  HxpENDrruBEs. 

Teacherf^  Salaries. 
?ene  Bouton $2,500  00 

)rge  Griffith 1,800  00 

tn  F.  WoodhulL 1,600  00 

irles  D.  Larkins 1,500  00 

iothy  L.  Eoberts 262  50 

ty  A  Gs.ge ; .  850  00 

ra  French 800  00 

Je  N.  Sorge 650  00 

ily  A.  Comer 850  00 

rgaret  Atwater 600  00 

$11,412  50 
90 
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Audit  September  15, 1886. 

A.  D.  Belyea,  agent,  lumber  and  work ^444  L 

C.  P.  Deyo,  agent,  freight GO  6 

J.  J.  Hasbrouck,  chandeliers 121  ^ 

John  L.  Bosencrans,  carpenter  work 172  0" 

O.  J.  Rosencrans,  work 3  01 

James  Barney,  chemidals 24  21 

George  E.  Johnston,  chemicals 25  51 

Dudley  Youngs,  work 6  3! 

Charles  F.  McGregor,  bookcases 153  7" 

Joshua  Gregg,  carpets 264  L 

Frederick  Keppil,  pictures 60  C 

J.  H.  Hickok,  piano 450  C 

Solomon  Deyo,  expenses  to  New  York 27  * 

Charles  Smith,  painting 14  "] 

F.  F.  Mcintosh,  advertising 1   C 

B.  &  J.  B.  Sanders,  charts ,' 5  0 

P.  M.  Hood,  hardware 19  7i 

Charles  J.  Ackert,  postmaster,  postage  stamps 21  06 

E.  Sweeney  &  Sons,  flagging  stones 462  08 

S.  A.  McCullough,   anitor 105  00 

Solomon  Deyo,  merchandise * . . .  40  61 

Elmer  &  Amend,  chemicals 23  27 

Eimer  &  Amend,  chemicals 154  66 

W.  S.  Clark,  account  book 5  26 

12,655  06 

AudU  October  6, 188a 

Kraft  &  Searing,  advertising  and  printing $18  OO 

Hull  &  Wauzer,  paper 8  H 

A.  P.  Gage,  chemicals 173  1^ 

C.  D.  Freer,  labor 3  30 

John  F.  Russell,  labor 89  OO 

E.  Sweeney  &  Sons,  flagging  stones 57  9^ 

D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  books 71  Of 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  books 7  7^ 

John  L.  Rosencrans,  carpenter  work 37  5* 

R  S.  Retcher  &  Sons,  chemicals 31  44 

O.  C.  Hasbrouck,  paper 9^ 

Eimer  &  Amend,  chemical  apparatus 4  T^ 

Eimer  &  Amend,  chemical  apparatus 3  6^ 
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Einier  &  Amend,  chemicals $9  00 

T.  W-  Chufltem,  books 28  22 

W.  O-  Crosby,  mineralogical  collection 28  40 

Piatt  &  Piatt,  advertising 3  60 

kfontagne  &  Drake,  advertising 4  50 

Jtivers,  Slanson  &  Boyd,  adyertising 5  00 

rraiik  B.  Green,  advertising 1  60 

>raxig^e  County  Farmer,  advertising 6  00 

Cri-States  Printing  Company,  advertising 2  26 

Hh©  School  Supply  &  Publishing  Co.,  school  supplies  ...  43  58 

The  School  Supply  &  Publishing  Co.,  school  supplies  ...  32  20 

•The  School  Supply  &  Publishing  Co.,  school  supphes  ...  68  2^ 

A*  ^*  Helyea,  agent,  lamp  posts  and  labor 43  81 

Kingston  Freeman,  printing. 16  95 

Jay  C.  "Wemple  &  Co.,  window  shades 110  60 

C  P.  Deyo,  agent,  freight 26  94 

McEntee  &.Dillon,  moulding  sand 2  00 

A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co.,  desks 368  25 

$1,295  96 

I'  ■ 

Audit  October  81, 1886. 

^«  Appleton  &  Co.,  books $15  60 

I^vi  Lamb,  window  and  lumber 12  60 

John  F.  Russell,  laying  stone 10  60 

Soule  Photograph  Co.,  scraps 10  18 

E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  advertising 25  00 

Matada  Brown,  work 2  00 

Chas.  J.  Ackert,  printing 14  25 

A.  P.  Gage,  apparatus 7  70 

Jfisse  Steen,  Jr.,  carpenter  work 3  85 

^iags  County  Gazette,  advertising 2  60 

C  J.  Freer,  work 3  00 

J^yack  Journal,  advertising 2  00 

lackland  County  Messenger,  advertising 2  50 

^^tham  Courier,  advertising 2  75 

I^elaware  Gazette,  advertising 1  60 

Putnam  County  Republican,  advertising 2  00 

^ghland  Journal,  advertising 4  00 

Wappinger  Chronicle,  advertising 2  00 

^ewburgh  Register,  advertising 3  75 

^ng  Island  Democrat,  advertising 2  00 
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Warwick  Advertiser,  advertising 

Prattsville  News,  advertising 

Oatskill  Eecorder,  advertising 

Newburgh  Journal,  advertising 

New  Rocbelle  Pioneer,  advertising 

Jacob  Deyo,  expenses  to  Mobawk 

E.  M.  Cook  &  Co.,  alcobol 

Baker  &  Taylor,  books 

Lester  Winfield,  advertising. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  books 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  books 

Dudley  Young,  work 

The  School  Supply  and  Publishing  Co.,  school  supplies. 
The  School  Supply  and  Publishing  Co.,  school  supplies. 
The  School  Supply  and  Publishing  Co.,  school  supplies. 
The  School  Supply  and  Publishing  Co..  school  supplies, 

EUenville  Press,  advertising 

Poughkeepsie  Courier,  advertising 

Chas.  J.  Ackert,  postmaster,  postage  stamps. 

John  L.  Rosencrans,  carpenter  work 

A.  V.  N.  Etting  &  Son,  coal 

John  Clingaer,  work 

Samuel  A.  McCullough,  janitor 


$4 


Audit  January  19, 1887. 

A.  V.  N.  Etting,  coaL $ 

Baker  &  Clark,  books 

Scoville  Manufacturing  Co.,  card  boards 

School  Supply  and  Publishing  Co.,  school  supplies 

H.  G.  Crouch,  advertising 

The  Argus  Co.,  printing 

The  Chautauquan,  chart 

Diana  Bose,  labor 

J.  F.  Callbreath,  Jr.,  advertising 

€teo.  W.  Etting,  advertising 

Chauncey  Stokes,  labor 

Eimer  &  Amend,  chemicals 

New  York,  West  Shore  &  Buffalo  Railway  Co.,  freight. . . 

•George  Drake,  labor 

Plagler  &  Co.,  ink-stand 
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mes,  stand 

fo,  agent,  freight 

5.  Dubois,  telegraphing 

fOy  agent,  freight 

own,  work 

Cullough,  janitor 

Bouton,  traveling  expenses 

1,  advertising 

apply  and  Publishing  Co.,  school  supplies 

Sdge  Tool  Co.,  burnisher 

I  Freeman,  advertising. 

Kaiser,  hauling 

Searing,  advertising 

rdeen,  chart 

Taylor,  books 

ath  &  Co.,  charts 

Brothers,  advertising 

Loughran,  steam  fixtures 

''almsley  &  Co.,  instruments 

mmott,  metronome 

&  Co.,  books 

lold  &  Co.,  lumber 

Sfe,  apparatus 

lyea,  agent,  wood 

;  Cutler,  rubbers : 

&  Elliott,  postage  stamps 

and  Farmer,  advertising 

>hnson  &  Co.,  cyclopedia 

Coats,  basins 

3lriffith,  expenses 

C  Dabois,  telegraphing 

^ckert,  P.  M.,  postage  stamps 

jl-riffith,  maps 

liristem,  grammars 

McEntee,  work 

Jmith,  painting 

Rosencrans,  carpenter  work 

Dwn,  work 

amey,  drugs 

E.  Johnston,  drugs 

Ihillough,  janitor 

:ert,  P.  M.,  box  rent 


$4  00 

11  70 

3a 

8  16 

1  25 

35  00 

44  75 

2  00 

67  44 

23  25 

8  00 

4  75 

10  00 

4  27 

503  64 

3  27 

1  50 

206  86 

52  41 

8  00 

12  00 

12  10 

7  70 

7  00 

2  58 

20  00 

2  50 

121  00 

4  00 

72 

3  12 

4  00 

4  00 

66 

1  95 

6  21 

6  00 

3  25 

12  68 

15  90 

35  00 

1  00 
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Solomon  Deyo,  supplies $19  5k 

C.  P.  Deyo,  agent,  freight 6  55 

C.  P.  Deyo,  agent,  freight 5  W 

Westchester  News,  advertising 6  (XP 

Burrage  &  Elliott,  packet  paper 6  25 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  supplies GD 

Hudson  Valley  Paper  Company,  paper 3  fiO 

O.  J.  Ackert,  P.  M.,  postage 60C 

Argus  Company,  printing 14  OC 

Baker  &  Taylor,  school  supplies ...  3  W! 

Eugene  Bouton,  traveling  expenses 93  44 

A.  V.  N.  Etting  &  Son,  coal 87  « 

J.  J.  Hasbrouck,  supplies 27  26 

$1,727  » 


AudU  March  23,  1887. 

Elting  Harp,  punches $2  S5 

•C.  J.  Ackert,  P.  M.,  postage 8  00 

A-  M.  Schriber,  work. 30  00 

A.  P.  Gage,  electric  gong 4  00 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  dumb  bells,  etc 6  iT 

Oreene  &  Co.,  books 4  IB 

Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  books 5  W 

Charles  Beseler,  gas 6  9 

C.  W.  Keenan,  pictures 2  88 

A.  G.  Spalding,  dumb  bells U  98 

Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  books 17  JT 

S.  M.  Taylor,  advertising 6  08 

Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  school  supplies 4  H*' 

Weed,  Parsons  &  Co.,  superintendent's  reports 14  08 

School  Supply  and  Publishing  Co.,  school  supplies 11  08 

School  Supply  and  Publishing  Co.,  school  supplies 4  88 

School  Supply  and  Publishing  Co.,  school  supplies 16  40 

Scoville  Manufacturing  Co.,  seats 4  58 

Carwell  &  Carhart,  books 1  8 

s 

C.  J.  Ackert,  P.  M.,  postage 6  80 

C.  P.  Deyo,  agent,  freight 3  W  j 

C.  P.  Deyo,  agent,  freight 10  88 

John  Elting,  work  and  materials J6  B 

Ginn  &  Co.,  books 40  81 

Ijee  &  Shepard,  pictures,  etc 1  80 
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Ihillough,  janitor 

k  Co.,  books 

yea,  agent,  wood 

Dwn,  work 

C.  Gurley,  surveyors  instruments 

Uullough,  janitor 

Taylor  Co.,  books 

k  Crayon  Co.,  crayons 

ixsons  &  Co.,  superintendent's  reports 

hers,  photograph  material 

apply  and  Publishing  Co.,  supplies 

ert,  P.  M.,  postage 

ert,  P.  M.,  postage - 

Taylor  Co.,  books 

ing,  insurance 

lin  &  Wallace,  books 

rriffith,  traveling  expenses 

Elting  &  Son,  coal 

listem,  books 

wd,  exercises 

Dgers  &  Co.,  books. 

3outon,  mileage  and  traveling  expenses 

'.  Ackert,  advertising. 

ite  &  Co.,  manikin 

yland,  advertising 

lakeman  &  Co.,  supplies 

»fevre,  advertising 

lyea,  agent,  wood 

Jo.,  books 

en,  Jr.,  labor 

ye,  batting,  etc 

3wn,  work .... 

Deyo,  treasurer,  use  of  hall 


AudU  July  9,  1887. 

fo,  agent,  freight 

)rake,  janitor 

J,  Ackert,  postage 

idsohn,  newspapers 

!)epuy,  work 


$35  00 

27  00 

5  65 

2  25 

262  52 

43  75 

40  34 

3  00 

30  00 

2  05 

12  00 

6  60 

3  63 

26  45 

150  00 

1  50 

2  50 

.  57  50 

64 

6  00 

43  00 

40  90 

19  50 

25  00 

2  50 

1  96 

22  50 

4  37 

3  24 

2  50 

25  85 

2  25 

15  00 

$1,172  81 

$23  31 

124  98 

8  09 

21  25 

1  25 
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Harper  &  Brothers,  magazines I 

Mary  E.  Drake,  work 

The  Century  Co.,  magazines •  • 

George  Drake,  work 

Sheldon  &  Co.,  books 

Silver,  Bogers  &  Co.,  books 

Eimer  &  Amei\d,  chemicals 

Daniel  Kenffin,  work 

A.  V.  N.  Elting  &  Son,  coal 

School  Supply  and  Publishing  Co.,  books 

R  S.  Greeley  &  Co.,  galvanic  battery,  etc 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  minerals 

Ginn  &  Co.,  books 

Codman  &  Shurtliff,  instruments 

Argus  Co.,  printing •      1 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Scribner's  Magazines 

R  C.  Bridgman,  map,  etc 

Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  paper 

Charles  Beseler,  gas 

Burrage  &  Elliott,  printing 

A.  H  Andrews  &  Co.,  tablets ; 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  books 

A.  D.  Belyea,  agt.,  brick,  cement,  etc 

A.  H.  Donaldson,   work I 

River  Engine  Co.,  repairs 

Solomon  Deyo,  supplies 1 

J.  J.  Hasbrouck,  supplies 3 

Geo.  R  Johnston,  drugs ] 

James  Barney,  drugs 

A.  M.  Shirley,  work 

Augustus  Kohn,  work 

L.  "Whitaker,  books 1 

Erico  &  Co.,  pictures 2 

Benj.  D.  Benson,  books 8 

Eugene  Bouton,  traveling  expenses 6 

Macklen  Bros.,  advertising 

J.  H.  Hickok,  piano 45" 

Ballard  &  Williams,  advertising 

A.  C.  Goodwin,  diplomas 

Patrick  Malvey ,  work 

Mileage 7 
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John  W.  Ackert,  work $4  00 

A.  P.  Chapin,  advertisiiig 5  00 

C.   Yafle,  work 1  60 


$1,494  16 

The  following  is   a  statement  of  the   expenditures   estimated  for 
the  school  year  commencing  August  21,  1888: 

For  salaries  of  teachers $14,000  00 

For  salary  of  janitor 575  00 

For  fuel 750  00 

For  mileage  of  students 250  00 

For  repairs  and  improvements 500  00 

For  supplies 1,003  00 

For  incidentals 500  00 

For  books,  apparatus  and  periodicals 1 ,  000  00 

For  postage,  advertising  and  printing 550  00 

For  insurance 150  00 

$19,275  00 
Less  estimated  income  from  tuition  and  other  sources. . .         1 ,  275  00 

$18,000  00 


>  88.: 


ALBERT  K.  SMTLET, 

PreadderU. 
SOLOMON    DETO, 

Secretary. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

County  op  Ulster. 

Albert  K.  Smiley,  president  of  the  board,  and  Solomon  Deyo,  secre- 
tary, being  duly  affirmed  say,  and  each  for  himself  says,  that  he  has 
examined  the  foregoing  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  and 
that  he  believes  the  same  to  be  correct. 

ALBERT  K.  SMILEY, 

President, 
SOLOMON  DEYO, 

Secretary, 

Affirmed  before  me  this  10th  ) 
day  of  December,  1887.     ) 

Charles  W.  Deyo. 

Notary  Public. 
21 
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OSWEGO. 

Annual  Bepobt  of  thjl  Looal  Board  of  the  State  Nobical  and 

Tbainino  School  at  Oswego. 
Hon.  A.  S.  Dbapeb, 
I  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Snu — ^We  herewith  submit  to  you  the  annual  report  of  the  local 
board  of  the  Oswego  State  Normal  and  Training  School  for  the  year 
ending  August  20,  1887. 
f  Faculty. 

During  the  past  year  some  important  changes  have  occurred  ia 
the  members  of  the  faculty. 

Miss  Matilda  S.  Cooper,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  school  as 
teacher  almost  from  the  time  of  its  organization,  has  resigned,  with 
the  view  of  permanent  retirement  from  the  profession.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  single  year,  all  her  work  as  teacher  has  been  done  in 
Oswego.  She  has  here  made  for  herself  a  reputation  such  as  few 
teachers  enjoy.  Gifted  with  rare  intellectual  endowments,  accom^ 
panied  by  careful  educational  training,  she  has  been  able  to  make  a 
very  marked  impression  upon  her  pupils  and  the  school  with  which 
she  has  so  long  been  connected.  All  who  have  ever  sustained  any 
relation  to  the  school  regret  very  deeply  her  severance  from  it  in  the 
midst  of  her  usefulness.  None  feel  this  more  keenly  than  those  who 
have  been  most  intimately  associated  with  her  as  teachers. 

Prof.  Herman  Kriisi,  who  has  been  for  twentv-five  years  one  of  the 
main  supports  in  the  faculty  of  this  school,  handed  in  his  resignation 
at  the  close  of  the  last  term.  He  has  done  much  to  give  reputation 
to  the  school,  and  has  taken  a  strong  hold  of  the  affections  of  his 
pupils  and  of  all  who  have  been  associated  with  him  in  his  work 
Possessed  of  a  rarely  logical  mind,  with  the  power  to  analyze  subjects 
of  instruction  so  as  to  begin  with  the  simplest  elements  and  proceed 
in  a  strictly  logical  order,  he  succeeded  in  making  his  work  very  clear 
to  his  pupils,  and  in  impressing  upon  them  correct  habits  of  study. 
His  father  was  for  some  time  associated  with  Pestalozzi  in  his  school 
at  Iverdon,  and  afterwards  conducted  a  Normal  school  of  his  own  at 
Gais.  In  this  school  Prof.  Kriisi  received  his  training  and  imbibed 
those  principles  of  education  which  have  characterized  the  work  of 
the  Oswego  school  from  the  first. 

He,  too,  severs  his  connection  from  our  school  with  the  view  of  per- 
manently retiring  from  the  profession  in  which  he  has  spent  a  long 
and  useful  life.     He  goes  with  the  best  wishes  of  the  Board  for  a 
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happy  and  ripe  old  age,  for  the  possession  of  which  he  gives  every 
promise,  blessed  as  he  is  with  the  unabated  vigor  of  both  body  and 
mind,  which  have  ever  been  characteristic  of  the  man. 

To  supply  the  vacancies  made  by  these  resignations  the  Board  has 
appointed  Miss  Margaret  K.  Smith  and  Dr.  A.  MoUberg. 

Miss  Smith  bringB  to  us  a  remarkably  wide  and  extended  experience 
in  teaching  schools  of  every  grade,  accompanied  with  mental  and 
moral  qualities  of  a  high  order,  as  well  as  a  careful  and  thorough 
professional  training.  After  graduating  from  the  classical  department 
of  our  school  she  took  charge  of  the  training  work  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Peru,  Nebraska.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  she  resigned 
this  position  and  went  to  Germany  to  study  psychology  and  pedagogy. 
While  pursuing  her  studies  she  accepted  the  position  oflFered  her  on 
the  resignation  of  Miss  Cooper.  To  enable  her  to  complete  the  study 
upon  which  she  had  entered  at  Jena,  Miss  Cooper  kindly  consented  to 
continue  her  work  a  full  term  after  her  resignation.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  February  term  (1887)  Miss  Smith  entered  upon  her  duties. 

Dr.  Mollberg,  who  was  Miss  Smith's  teacher  in  Germany,  is  a  gen- 
tleman who  comes  highly  recommended  to  us,  not  only  by  Miss  Smith, 
but  by  several  American  gentlemen  who  have  spent  a  number  of  years 
in  Germany  in  psychological  and  pedagogical  study.  He  took  his 
degree  at  the  University  of  Jena,  and  has  given  himself  to  study  and 
teaching  in  the  department  of  pedagogy  and  psychology.  At  the 
time  of  his  appointment  he  had  resigned  this  work  in  the  pedagogical 
department  of  the  University  and  was  employed  in  a  Normal  school  at 
Jena. 

We  consider  ourselves  very  fortunate  in  securing  for  the  school  a 
man  so  eminently  fitted  for  this  work.  These  are  the  only  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the  faculty  during  the  past  year,  and  as  at 
present  organized  it  stands  as  follows: 

E.  A.  Sheldon,  A.  M,  Ph.  D.,  Principal;  Didactics. 

Walker  G.  Rappleye,  B.  S.,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Algebra  and  Arith- 
metic. 

A.  Mollberg,  Ph.  D.,  German,  Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 

l^Iargaret  K.  Smith,  Grammar,  Physical  Geography  and  methods  of 
teaching  Grammar,  and  of  giving  lessons  in  Botany,  and  moral 
instruction. 

Mary  V.  Lee,  M  D.,  Physical  Culture,  Zoology,  Physiology,  Methods 
of  teaching  Beading  and  of  giving  lessons  on  Animals  and  Objects. 

Caroline  L.  G.  Scales,  History,  Literature,  Bhetoric  and  Compo- 
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Mary  Davis  Moore,  Latm  and  assistant  in  the  department  of  Rhet- 
oric and  Composition. 

Sarah  T.  Van  Petten,  Drawing,  Botany,  Familiar  Science,  Geology 
and  Mineralogy,  Industrial  Work,  and  Methods  of  teaching  Form  and 
Drawing. 

Amelia  B.  Myers,  Beading  and  Yocal  Music,  and  charge  of  the 
Becords  and  Library. 

Sarah  J.  Walter,  Methods  of  Teaching  Geography,  and  Superintend- 
ent of  School  of  Practice. 

Mary  H.  McElroy,  United  States  History  and  Assistant  Critic  in 
School  of  Practice. 

Mary  Salmon,  Principal  of  Intermediate  School  of  Practice. 

Kate  T.  D.  Bundy,  Principal  of  Primary  School  of  Practice. 

Cora  A.  Brown,  General  Assistant  in  School  of  Practice. 

Anna  Flynn,  General  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Physical 
Culture. 

Clara  A.  Burr,  Principal  of  Kindergarten  and  Kindergarten  Tnun- 
ing  Department. 

Local  Board. 

The  only  change  made  in  the  Board  during  the  past  year  has  been 
in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  Coon  to  the  yacancy  created  bj 
the  death  of  Hon.  D.  G.  Fort.  Mr.  Coon  brings  to  us  ripe  scholarship 
and  large  experience  in  teaching,  and  will  prove  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  Board. 

The  Board,  as  at  present  organized,  stands  as  follows: 

Gilbert  Mollison,  President;  Theodore  Irwin,  Treasurer;  John  K. 
Post,  Secretary;  George  B.  Sloan,  Benjamin  Doolittle,  Alanson  & 
Page,  Abner  C.  Mattoon,  Samuel  B.  Johnson,  David  Harmon,  ThomiB 
Mott,  Edwin  Allen,  John  Dowdle,  S.  Mortimer  Coon. 

General  Condition  of  the  School. 

The  school  continues  to  be  in  a  healthy  and  prosperous  condition, 
keeping  fully  up  to  its  usual  standard  as  to  numbers,  grade  of  pupils 
and  quality  of  work.  The  greatest  embarrassment  felt  is  in  the  want 
of  sufficient  f^inds  to  properly  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the 
school.  Every  winter  we  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  Legislature  to  ask  for 
additional  appropriations  to  supplement  the  regular  annual  appropri- 
ations, .in  order  to  meet  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  schooL  Even 
when  this  is  done,  many  of  the  classes  are  quite  large,  and  ought  to  be 
divided,  if  the  funds  were  sufficient  to  employ  such  additional  teacheis 
as  such  division  would  necessitate. 
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Buildings  and  Gbounds. 

These  are  now  in  excellent  condition.  With  the  important  changes 
that  have  recently  been  made  in  the  heating  apparatus,  we  are  able  to 
keep  every  part  of  the  building  in  a  comfortable  condition  in  the 
coldest  weather. 

LiBRABIES. 

These  need  replenishing  with  many  books,  especially  in  the  depart- 
ment of  pedagogy,  history  and  literature  and  reference.  We  hope  to 
be  able  to  meet  this  demand  to  a  limited  extent  out  of  the  appropri- 
ations of  last  winter. 

Laboratories. 

Very  few,  if  any,  schools  can  boast  of  better  laboratories  or  more 
thoroughly  equipped  for  practical  work.  New  cases  have  just  been 
put  into  the  botanical  and  mineralogical  laboratories,  which  meet 
a  necessity  that  has  been  felt  for  many  years.  This  gives  us  four 
large  and  superbly  furnished  laboratories,  with  accompanying  store 
rooms  for  chemical  and  physical  apparatus,  and  a  lecture  room 
capable  of  seating  something  more  than  a  hundred  pupils. 

Industrial  Work. 

Among  other  educational  facilities,  we  have  a  workshop  fitted  up 
with  benches  and  tools  sufficient  to  accommodate  from  thirty  to  forty 
pupils  at  work  at  the  same  time.  Here  pupils  of  every  grade,  both  in 
the  School  of  Practice  and  the  Normal  Department,  prepare  all  neces- 
sary apparatus  required  for  use  in  connection  with  the  teaching  work 
of  the  school  In  this  way  we  endeavor  to  induce  habits  of  self- 
reliance  as  well  as  to  impress  more  strongly  upon  the  mind  the  truths 
to  be  illustrated,  and  train  the  hand  to  execute  the  dictates  of  the 
mind.  In  all  these  ways  this  work  is  strictly  educational  and  of  great 
value.  No  direct  effort  is  made  to  train  in  the  direction  of  any 
mechanic  art,  but  the  shop  and  the  tools  are  made  to  subserve  the 
educational  work  of  the  school  In  other  words,  thej^  constitute  a 
part  of  it.  Each  member  of  the  class  iu  familiar  science  in  the 
Normal  department  makes  and  provides  himself  with  a  set  of  simple 
apparatus  for  making  the  common  gases  and  for  illustrating  various 
properties  of  these  and  of  air  and  water,  and  for  experimenting  in 
connection  with  other  common  phenomena  related  to  physical  geog- 
raphy and  common  things  of  life.  Going  out  with  such  a  set  of 
apparatus,  it  is  thought  that  the  teacher  will  be  prei)ared  to  do  better 
work  in  teaching  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  common  schools,  and 
will  have  the  confidence  to  enable  him  to  devise  simple  necessary 
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appliances  for  work.     Another  room  is  fitted  up  with  all  the  necessary 

facilities    for   clay  and  putty  work,   where  whole  classes    may  be 

engaged  at  the  same  time.     This  work  is  related  to  geography,  form 

and  drawing. 

Form  and  Drawing. 

These  subjects,  or  this  subject,  for  they  are  only  expressions  or 
parts  of  one,  we  regard  as  constituting  a  very  important  element  in 
the  educational  work  of  the  school 

To  a  very  large  extent  the  industrial  work,  both  in  the  shop  and  the 
molding-room,  grow  out  of  and  are  intimately  related  to  this  depart- 
ment    The  work  in  form  and  drawing  covers  the  following  lines:  The 
study  of  forms;  the  exact  drawing  of  superficial  figures,  with  simple 
concrete   geometrical  calculations;   the   exact  construction  of  sotid 
forms  in  clay,  pasteboard  or  wood;    working  drawings   underlying 
industrial  work;  designing  with  geometrical  and  plant  forms;  principles 
of  design  as  applied  to  the  selection  of  home  decorations  and  sur- 
roundings; study,  and  drawing  of  examples  of  historical  styles  of 
architecture  and  ornament  from  pictures  and  real  objects  for  their 
elements  and   characteristics;  objects   of   study  in  natural  history; 
charcoal  drawing  from  vases  and  casts  of  geometry  and  plant  forms. 
There  is  a  room  well  equipped  for  this  purpose,  with  blackboai^ 
easels  and  objects.     For  something  more  than  a  year  a  very  interest- 
ing experiment  has  been  going  on  by  the  way  of  introducing  color  in 
connection  with  the  drawing,  even  from  the  very  earliest  steps  in  the 
Kindergarten.     The  children,  without  exception,  manifest  the  deepest 
interest  in  it,  and  use  the  colors  with  much  more  taste  and  skill  than 
could  have  been  anticipated.     As  they  go  on,  they  show  very  marked 
improvement  in  their  taste  in  the  selection  and  combination  of  colors, 
and  in  their  artistic  effect     When  we  reach  the  grammar  grades  this 
work  differentiates  and  takes  two  distinct  directions — one  leading  out 
in  the  direction  of  art  proper,  and  the  other  in  the  direction  of  more 
strictly  industrial  work.     From  an  educational  standpoint,  no  part  of 
the  work  of  the  school  is  more  satisfactory. 

DETAILED  STATEMENT  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements  (f  (he 
Oswego  Stale  Normal  and  Training  School  for  the  year  ending  Augud 

20,  1887. 

Receipts. 

Amount  received  from   the    State    Treasurer,   for    the 

current  expenses  of  the  school $18,000  00 

Amount  received  from  the  Comptroller,  being  a  balance 

of  a  special  appropriation  of  1886 3,629  72 
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Amount  receiyed  on  account  of  special  appropriation 

of  1887 : $460  92 

Amount  received  from  the  deposit  of  D.  G.  Fort,  former 

treasurer  of  the  Board 196  82 

$22,287  46 

DiSBUBSEBCENTS. 

Teachers*  Wages. 

E.  A.  Sheldon. $2,500  00 

W.  G.  Rappleye 1,400  00 

H.  Kriisi 1,600  00 

M.  V.  Lee 1,200  00 

M.  S.  Cooper. 600  00 

M.  R  Smith 600  00 

C.  L.  G.  Scales 700  00 

M.  D.  Moore 900  00 

A  B.  Myers 600  00 

S.  T.  Van  Petten 800  00 

S.  J.  Walter 500  00 

M.  C.  McEkoy 200  00 

C.  A  Burr 800  00 

Lizzie  Salmon 100  00 

A  D.  Mayo 50  00 

A  Flynn 130  00 

$12,630  00 

F.  H.  Cyrenius,  janitor $534  00 

Mileage  of  pupils 1,013  56 

Library,  Text-Books  and  Apparatus. 

Chas.  Scribner  &  Sons,  Tlncyclopedia  Britannica $24  00 

T.  H.  McAllister,  lantern  slides 13  50 

Wilson  Bradley,  kindergarten  materials 32  98 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  books. 11  13 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  books 14  44 

R  J.  Oliphant,  stationery,  paper  and  repairing  books ....  58  43 

Loring,  Short  &  Hannon,  books 11  97 

Chamberlin  &  Wallace,  books 6  81 

Chamberlin  &  Wallace,  books 69  31 

Strong  Comstock,  Johnson's  encyclopedia 56  00 

Lenon  4fc  Barlow,  boxes  for  lantern  slides 6  05 
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Frary  &  Co.,  natural  history  pictures 

J.  Armaud,  gymnastic  apparatus 

A.  L.  Wilkinson,  tools. 

Albert  P.  Gkige,  physical  apparatus 

C.  H.  Woodruflf,  door  springs 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  books 

Interstate  Publication  Comx)any,  books 

S.  Hawkridge,  glass  tubes 

Wm.  Baetz,  physical  apparatus 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  books 

J.  &  H.  Berge,  i)hysical  apparatus. 

,  Thos.  Henderson,  magic  lantern 

W.  G.  Rappleye,  books 


$1  60 

11  33 

149  74 

29  15 

3  65 

5  40 

3  94 

4  00 

6  50 

26  00 

56  SS 

9  35 

50  00 

$668  16 

Repairs  and  Improvements. 

Jas.  Gibbs,  carpenter  work  and  materials $42  05 

Jas.  Gibbs,  carpenter  work  and  materials 26  51 

Jas.  Gibbs,  carpenter  work  and  materials 25  96 

Smith  &  Leib,  repairing  gutters 7  62 

Hall  &  Rourke,  paint  and  varnish 20  95 

Batigan  &  Culkin,  mason  work 245  33 

Aaron  Colnon,  painting,  glazing  and  materials 70  93 

Aaron  Colnon,  painting,  glazing  and  materials 16  01 

J.  C.  Sullivan,  plumbing 55  4i) 

J.  C.  Sullivan,  plimibing. 75  78 

H.  Allowell  &  Sons,  painting  room 150  00 

L.  H.  Cook  &  Co.,  radiators,  tools  and  work 239  60 

Thos.  Findlay,  iron  work. 20  92 

Keefe  Bros.,  plumbing 5  58 

W.  D.  Gardner  &  Son,  paint  for  storm  houses 6  50 

Jas.  Lake,  mason  work 3  75 

C.  B.  Chase,  rei)airs 3  65 

F.  H.  Cvrenius,  stair  corners  and  lumber 13  46 

Skinner  &  Savage,  glass  and  glazing 5  10 

L.  H.  Cook  &  Co.,  heating  apparatus 2,862  92 

John  Sullivan,  plumbing 444  63 

Jas.  GibbH,  carpenter  work 262  25 

Ilatigan  k  Culkin,  masonry 69  92 

*4,(^  71 
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Expense, 

nner,  hardware $22  12 

nner,  hardware 44  00 

3we,  ice 18  50 

)rton,  repairing  furniture 63  00 

)rton,  repairing  furniture 7  00 

Hunter,  repairing  furniture 12  50 

Gas  Light  Company,  gas  consumed. 34  20 

on  Works,  iron  work 3  60 

Tube  Company,  printing 25  15 

!>ilchrist,  oil,  brushes  and  matches 3  20 

Union  Telegraph  Company,  telegrams 6  56 

ncock,  rent  of  piano 3  50 

[cConkey,  labor 24  70 

[cConkev,  labor 45  00 

idrews,  board  of  Dr.  Mayo 5  50 

)  Brothers,  class  registers 2  72 

rt,  ribbons  for  diplomas 21  40 

rt,  ribbons  for  diplomas  14  08 

lilev,  thermometers  2  50 

inting  Company,  printing 6  00 

Chase,  electric  bell  repairs 8  25 

lb.  Company,  educational  portraits 2  50 

itler,  chemicals 26  40 

Converse,  iron  works 10  75 

k  Boyle,  lumber \ 12  02 

ianing  mill,  lumber 64  43 

ianing  mill,  lumber 1  03 

ianing  mill,  lumber 6  48 

vrk,  window  fixtures 4  41 

eldon,  disbursements 92  69 

eldon,  disbursements 53  70 

;Call,  repairing  tools  and  furnace 10  00 

1  Goodwin,  diplomas 16  00 

1  Goodwin,  diplomas 31  00 

chilling,  freight  on  piano,  moving  and  tuning ...  11  30 

.  Shipman,  ink 2  50 

rlin  &  Wallace,  toilet  paper 13  07 

Water-Works  Company,  water  rent 81  79 

)we,  services  as  librarian 20  00 

)we,  services  as  librarian 20  00 

rrenius,  disbursements 14  85 

22 
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Henry  Leidel,  pastels $5  47 

Zell,  Schwalberker  &  Co.,  one  barrel  alcohol 22  50 

E.  H.  Cook  Co.,  steam  fittings 10  82 

L.  Castebreechi,  drawing  materials 6  63 

Hunt  &  Williams,  hardware 6  67 

MoUison  &  Dowdle,  coal 102  36 

Mollison  &  Dowdle,  coal 886  60 

E.  M.  Collins,  picture  frames 4  85 

E.  M.  Collins,  picture  frames 10  15 

Chas.  Besler,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas 4  46 

A.  H.  Andrews,  furniture 73  17 

Ives  &  Point,  piano 196  82 

Peck  &  Schilling,  piano,  stool  and  tuning 491  41 

R  J.  Oliphant,  stationery  and  printing 50  07 

L.  E.  Todd«  cleaning  carpets 6  65 

$2,747  03 

Total  disbursements $22,287  46 

Beceipts  and  DisburaemerUs  of  the  Kindergarten  Departmeniffor  the  year 

ending  August  20,  1887. 

Heceipts. 

Balance  on  hand  August  20, 1886 $1  76 

Tuition. 600  00 

$601  76 

DlSBUBSEMENTS. 

Clara  A.  Burr,  services  as  teacher $300  00 

Anna  Flynn \  .... .  10  00 

Ives  &  Pond,  payment  on  piano 34  68 

The  Nation,  for  advertising 4  20 

The  Assembly  Daily  Herald 2  66 

N.  C.  Eddy,  materials  for  kindergarten  work 6  24 

S.  M.  Plimpton,  for  purchasing  piano 25  00 

Lord  &  Thomas,  advertising 4  05 

Sunday  School  Times,  advertising 8  00 

The  Edwin  Allen  Co.,  advertising 49  84 

Massey  &  Deforest,  material  for  kindergrarten 3  55 

Ould  &  Klock,  materials  for  kindergarten 1  35 

Milton,  BracUey  &  Co 4  04 
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Mrs.  Burr,  for  wax  fumislied  kindergarten $0  25 

J.  J.  Haxty  ribbons  for  diplomas 67 

American  College  and  U.  S.  and  N.  School  Directory, 

advertising 5  00 

Theo.  L.  Flood,  advertising 3  33 

$462  86 
Balance  on  hand 138  90 

An  estimate  of  the  necessary  running  expenses  of  the  Oswego  State  Normal 
and  Training  School  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  August  20, 1889. 

For  payment  of  teachers $14,600  00 

For  payment  of  janitor 600  OO 

For  mileage  of  pupils 1,100  00 

For  library,  textrbooks  and  apparatus 1,000  00 

For  repairs  of  building  and  improvement  of  grounds. .  2,000  00 

Forfuel 1,200  00 

For  gas-Hght 150  00 

For  water  rent 135  00 

For  furniture  and  repairing  the  same 200  00 

For  other  incidental  expenses 1 ,  000  00 

$21,885  00 
Or, 

Tuition  from  kindergarten  department 500  00 

Amount  required $21,385  00 

GILBERT  MOLLISON, 

President. 
JOHN  K  POST, 

Secretary. 

Crrr  and  County  of  Oswego,  ss,:  ^ 

Before  me,  Gilbert  Mollison,  Jr.,  a  commissioner  of  deeds  in  and  for 
the  county  of  Oswego,  State  of  New  York,  personally  appeared 
GUbert  Mollison  and  J.  E.  Post,  and  made  affidavit  that  the  above 
statements  are  correct. 

Gilbert  Moluson,  Jr., 

Gommissioner  of  Deeds^ 
OswEQo,  N.  Y.,  December  3, 1887. 
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AFPENDIX 

Qbaduates  fob  Tebm  Ending  Jancabt  25,  1887. 

Elementary  English  Course. 
Name.  Essay. 

liucj  E.  Andrews Beyond  the  Alps  Lies  Italy. 

Netide  L.  Ball Zoology  on  the  Farm. 

Annetta  M.  Bartleti Lowell  as  a  Critic. 

Gertrude  Bellew Newspapers  as  Educators. 

Katharine  Callahan American  Society  and  Its  Foreign  Critics. 

Orace  G.  Fuller The  Social  Economy  of  the  Bees. 

Louise  E.  Murdock Sir  William  Wallace. 

Mary  Murray. The  Pinnacle  of  Wisdom  is  Content 

Annie  S.  O'Geran The  Carnival  at  Montreal 

Augusta  F.  Bead. The  Movements  of  Plants. 

Martha  A.  Bulison The  Power  of  Bome. 

Jennie  Caroline  Stiles . . .   Troy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Jennie  E.  Wiley ........   Julius  Cajsar. 

Bemice  M.  Wright The  Imagination  as  a  Source  of  Enjoyment 

Advanced  Course. 

Anna  C.  Herron WTiat  Mrs.  Grundy  Says. 

Emma  M.  Owen The  Teacher  in  Society. 

Kindergarten  Training   Class. 

Mary  McC.  Bruyn The  Harmony  of  the  Kindergarten. 

Flora  E.  Holt The  Education  of  Little  Children. 

Frances  B.  Low The  Influence  of  the  Kindergarten. 

Pbogramme  of  Exercises. 

January  25,  1887  —  2:30  P.  M. 

Essay — "What  Mrs.  Grundy  Says,"  Anna  C.  Herron. 

Essay — "  Th^  Imagination  as  a  Source  of  Enjoyment,"  Bemioe  M  W^right 

Music. 
Instrumental  Duet —  "  Badieuse/*  Grande  Yalse  de  Concert,  Emma  M. 

Owen,  Laura  A.  Sheldon. 
Essay — "  The  Social  Economy  of  the  Bees,"  Grace  G.  Fidler. 

Music. 
TocalDuet  —  "Venetian  Begatta,"  Bossini,  Anna  R  Sheldon,  Mary  A 

Lathrop. 
Becitation — "A  Second  Trial,"  Sarah  Winter  Kellogg,  Annie  S.  G'Geran. 
Talk  —  "  The  Movements  of  Plants,"  Augusta  F.  Beade. 
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Mtbdic. 
Vocal  Solo — "  Canzonetta,"  P.  GHorza,  Mary  A.  Lathrop. 
Essay  — ''  Lowell  as  a  Critic/^  Annetta  M.  Bartlett 
Conferring  of  Diplomas. 
BenedicticHL 

GitABUATEs  FOB  Tebm  Endino  Jui^E  28,  1887. 

Elementary  English  Courtse, 
Name  Essay. 

Edith  Armstrongs .   The  Creoles. 

Cora  K  Barker The  Origin  of  Music. 

Ada  D.  Bartlett  —  EEand-Work  in  SchooL 
Caroline  C.  Bates . .   Woman's  Influence. 
Adella  S.  Clark ....  American  Morals. 

Etta  F.  Doane "How  Can  a  Man  Be  Concealed?"^ 

Margaret  M.  Hill . .   The  Danger  and  the  Value  of  Eiches. 
Eugenia  Hobbs ....  Henry  George's  Land  Theory. 

Ella  Green Gold  Lies  in  the  Mountain. 

Martha  F.  Latimer.  National  Games. 

Dora  F.  Lane The  Decoratiye  Sentiment  in  Birds.  . 

Stella  M.  Lawrence.  Gordon,  the  Knight  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Helen  M.  Lowe ....  Palimpsests. 

Julia  E.  Lyon Alaska. 

Cynthia  Manro ....  Women  and  Education. 

Lucy  A.  MerriU. . . .   The  Honey  Bee. 

Bemice  L  Monk . . .  My  Rodent. 

Carrie  M.  Murdoch.  The  Character  of  Brutus. 

Elizabeth  H.  Oliver.  Birds'  Nests. 

Virginia  Reynolds. .  Uncle  Tom  Without  a  Cabin. 

Eloise  A.  Trott. Hunger. 

Annie  B.  Wood. . . .  The  Adaptation  of  Plant  Structure  to  Fertilization. 

Advanced  Course. 
Mary  P.  Anderson .  Street  Education. 
Anna  C.  Crowley. . .  Builders  of  the  Pyramids. 
Helen  T.  Hagan ...  A  Day  in  Pompeii 
Jessie  A.  Leighton .  King  Science. 
MargaretE. Murphy  Was  Milton's  Life  a  True  Poem? 

Carrie  F.  Stone The  Knife  and  Fork. 

Susie  A.  Ward. ....  The  Metamorphoses  of  Nature. 

Classical  Course. 
Eugenie  P.AndrewBy  War. 
John  Bentzien The  Decay  of  Nations. 
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Kindergarten   Training  Class. 

Clara  Estelle  Burr. .   Childhood  as  Belated  to  Nature. 
Katherine  Coaker . .  The  Kindergarten. 

Amy  Crosby Influence  of  Childhood. 

Charlotte  E.  2d  jody.  The  Gifts  of  the  Kindergarten. 
Julia  R.  Moody ....   Frederick  FroebeL 

Proobamme  of  Exebgises. 

June  28,  1887  —  2:30  P.  M, 

*'  Uncle  Tom  without  a  Cabin  " — ^Virginia  Reynolds. 
*•  Hand-work  in  School  "—Ada  D,  Bartlett 

Music, 
Piano  Duet — Overture,  "  Pique  Dame,"  Suppe,  Misses  Armstrong  and 

HilL 
*'  Women  and  Education  " — Cynthia  Manra 
**  The  Decay  of  Nations  " — John  Bentzien. 

Music, 
Solo  and  Chorus — "  Chjirity,"  Rossini,  IVIisses  Doolittle,  Hagan,  Sweet- 
land,  Murdoch,  Bates,  Clark,  Trott 
**  Henry  George's  Land  Theory  *' — Eugenia  Hobbs. 
Recitation—"  Money  Musk,"  B.  F.  Taylor,  Eloise  A.  Trott 

Music. 
Vocal  Solo — "  Waiting  at  the  Brookside,"  Jane  Sloman  Terry,  Helen 

T.  Hagan. 
Talk — "The   Adaptation  of  Plant  Structure  to  Fertilization,'*   Annie 

R.  Wood. 
**  War  " — Eugene  P.  Andrews. 
Class  Song — ^Words  by  Margaret  E.  Murphy,  Music  by  Caroline  C. 

Bates. 
Benediction. 

Pbooram3^ie    of    KiNrrBGAUTi-iN     Exercises     fok     Twim    Closing     June 

28,  1887. 
Oyerture  —  Orchestra. 
Invocation  —  Rev.  H.  H.  Stebbins. 
Song  (Millard)  — Class. 

Essay  —  "Frederick  Froebel,"  Julia  R  Moody. 
Song  (Fisher)  —  Class. 

Essay  —  "  The  Gifts  of  the  Kindergarten,"  Charlotte  E.  ^Moody. 
Overture  —  Orchestra, 
Song  (Bartlette)  —  Class. 
Essay  — "The  Relation  of  Childhood  to  Nature,"  Estelle  Burr. 
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Essay  —  "The  Influence  of  Childhood,"  Amy  M.  Crosby. 

Song  (Fairlamb)  —  Class. 

Address  —  Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon. 

Overture  —  Orchestra. 

Exhibit  of  Industrial  Work. 

Accompanist — Nellie  K  Gillett 

GaADUATiNa  Class. 

June  24,  1887. 

Clara  Estella  Burr Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Katherine  Coaker Hampstead,  N.  H. 

Amy  Mosely  Crosby Brewster,  N.  Y. 

Charlotte  Earl  Moody New  Albany,  Ind. 

Julia  Haymond  Moody New  Albany,  Ihd. 


POTSDAM. 

NufETEENTH    AnNUAL    BePOBT  OF  THE  LoCAL    BOARD    OF  THE    StATE    NoBMAL 

AND  Tbaininq  School  at  Potsdam. 

Hou.  A.  S.  Dbaper, 

Superintendent  ofPMic  Instruction: 

Sir. —  The  local  board  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  for 
the  year  ending  August  20,  1887 : 

L  Local  Board. 

The  local  board  remains  the  same  as  last  year,  as  follows: 

Henry  Watkins,  A.  M,  president;  John  G.  Mclntyre,  A.  M.,  secretary; 

Hon.   George  Z.   Erwin,  A.  M.,  treasurer;   Jessie  Beynolds,  M.  D.; 

Roswell  G.  Pettibone,  A.  M.;  Hon.  John  I.  Gilbert,  LL.  D.;  Gen.  E.  A. 

Merritt;  Wm.  A.  Poste,  A.  M. ;  A.  G.  Gaines,  D.  D. 

IT.  Faculty. 

Changes  have  occurred  in  the  faculty  as  follows: 

James  W.  Aitchison  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted. 

The  faculty  is  at  present  made  up  as  follows: 

E.  H.  Cook,  Principal,  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education. 

Amelia  Morey,  Preceptress,  English  Language  and  Methods. 

IMary  M  Kyle,  Didactics,  Drawing,  History  and  English  Literature. 

Warren  Mann,  Natural  Science  and  Methods. 

George  C.  Shutts,  Mathematics  and  Methods. 

Edward  W.  Flagg,  Composition,  Bhetoric  and  Bhetorical  AVorl;. 
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Ida  R  Steyer,  French  and  German. 

Jane  F.  Butrick,  Principal  of  Primary  Department,  Primary  Methods. 
Clara  M.  Bussell,  Principal  of  Intermediate  Department,  Geography 
Methods. 
J.  Ettie  Crane,  Vocal  Music  and  Methods. 
Fred.  L.  Dewey,  Greet  and  Latin. 

Freeman  H.  Allen,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History  and  Botany. 
Minnie  R  Lucas,  Beading,  Elocution,  Calisthenics  and  Methods. 
James  M.  Graves,  Preparatory  Department. 
F.  E.  Hathome,  Piano,  Organ  and  Harmony. 
Mrs.  F.  K  Hathome,  Assistant,  Piano. 
Henry  A.  Watkins,  Leader  of  Orchestra. 

ITT.  Graduates. 
The  graduates  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 

February  1,  1887.  Normal  Department,  Classical  Course.  —  Lura  S. 
Coonley,  Laura  A.  Coonley,  Florence  A.  Converse,  Walter  S.  Flint, 
Julia  L.  Hutchins. 

Advanced  English  Course.  — Jessie  F.  De  Wolfe,  Nora  Crossman, 
Nellie  F.  Parker,  Joel  M.  Pelsue. 

Elementary  English  Course.  —  Emily  L.  Hallock. 

Advanced  English  Course,  Academic.  —  James  M.  Marsh. 

June  27  and  28,  1887.  Normal  Department,  Classical  Course.  — 
Lina  E.  Barber,  Frank  D.  Boynton,  Mary  E.  Brown,  Laura  A.  Canble, 
Virginia  J.  Colnon,  John  M.  Curran,  Lottie  Hitchcock,  Jerry  Mahony, 
Helen  R  Mason,  Charles  S.  Plank,  Cora  M.  Steams,  Martin  K  Thew, 
Abbie  M.  Zoller. 

Scientific  Course.  —  Sarah  Cameron,  Jessie  Ferguson,  Frank  Spauld- 
ing. 

Advanced  English  Course.  —  Mildred  A.  Cleveland,  Sydney  R 
Covey,  Nellie  B.  Dodds,  Margaret  M.  Everett,  Cora  M.  Gurley,  Belle 
Hatch,  Franc  J.  Humphrey,  Gertrude  D.  McBrien,  Clayton  W. 
Powers,  Edith  M.  Thompson,  Lizzie  B.  Wadsworth. 

Elementary  English  Course.  —  Sara  E.  Hawley,  Charlotte  L.  Mawson, 
Maggie  Sullivan. 

Classical  Course,  Academic.  —  Mary  S.  Howe. 

Scientific  Course,  Academic.  —  Fred  K  Duffy,  Ernest  A.  Fay. 

Advanced  English  Course,  Academic.  —  A.  Lincoln  Boynton,  Herbert 
G.  Geer,  Charles  E.  Lake. 

Piano  Course.  —  Clarence  H.  King. 
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rV.  Attendance. 

The  whole  number  registered  in  each  of  the  departments,  respectr 

ively,  during  the  year  ending  August  20,  1887 : 

Male.      Female.    Total. 

Normal 162  263        425 

Academic ^ 45  28          73 

Intermediate 57  79        136 

Primary 75  79        154 

Total 339  449        788 

DETAILED  ST  A  TEMENT  of  Receipts  and  DidmrsemerUs  of  the  State 

Normal  and  Training  School  at  Potsdam,  N,   Y,,  for  the  year  ending 
August  20,  1887  : 

Heceipts. 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board  August  21, 1886 $1,210  19 

Amount  received  from  the  State  during  the  year  ending 

August  20,  1887 18,000  00 

Amount  received  for  tuition  in  the  academic  department 

during  the  year 2,078  80 

Amount  received  from  all  other  sources  during  the  year.  501  08 

Total $21,790  07 

ExPENDrrUBES. 

Amount  paid  for  instruction  in  the  several  departments 

duringthe  year. $14,200  00 

Amount  paid  for  janitor  work. 750  00 

Amount  paid  for  library,  text-books  and  apparatus 938  31 

Amount  paid  for  repairs  and   mprovements  on  buildings 

and  improvements  on  grounds 1 ,  052  81 

Amount  paid  for  mileage 417  35 

Amount  paid  for  incidentals  and  all  other  expenses  not 

enumerated  above 3, 866  10 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board  August  20,  1887 £65  50 

Total $21,790  07 


Special  'Appbopbiation  bt  Act  of  the  Leoislatubb  of  1886,  $40,980.00. 

Expenditures. 

New  building $20,000  00 

Steam  and  ventilation 12,650  00 

23 
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Eepaira $6,580  00 

Furniture 1,760  00 

Total $40,980  00 

Detailed  Statement  of  Expenditures. 

Teachers*  Salaries. 

K  H.  Cook $2,500  00 

Amelia  Morey 1,200  00 

Mary  M.  Kyle 1,000  00 

Warren  Mann. 1,400  00 

George  C.  Shutts. 1,200  00 

Edward  W.  Flagg 1,200  00 

Ida  K  Steyer 700  00 

Jane  F.  Butrick , 700  00 

Clara  M.  Ruflsell 700  00 

J.  Ettie  Crane 600  00 

IVed  L-  Dewey 1,000  00 

Freeman  H.  Allen 800  00 

MinniQ  R  Lucas 700  00 

James  W.  Aitchison 500  00 

Xotal $14,200  00 

Januarys  Account, 

Janitor's  salary $750  00 

Amount  Paid/br  Library,  Text-books  and  Apparatus. 

B.  A.  Newell  &  Co.,  books $237  40 

New  England  Publishing  Co.,  magazines  and  paper 92  25 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  sundries '  367  77 

B.  O.  Vaile,  reading  matter 20  00 

Simon  &  Bamum,  book-binding. 39  23 

J.  H.  Seeley,  merchandise 34  76 

F.  C.  Adams,  supplies 12  80 

B.  A.  Newell  &  Co.,  text-books 134  10 

Total $938  31 


Amount  Paid  for  Repairs  and  Improvements  on  Buildings  and  Improw- 

mjents  on  Grounds. 

0.  G.  Bogers,  labor  and  material $23  52 

Clox»  Herrick  &  Co.,  merchandise 78  43 
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Cook,  merchandise $100  63 

ng  &  Wood,  merchandise 43  05 

las  S.  Clarkson,  supplies 5  05 

Matthews,  supplies 94  28 

^e  Zu  Erwin,  expenses  on  building 50  85 

ge  Z.  Erwin,  services  and  expenses 68  17 

^e  of  Potsdam,  drainage 55  70 

Johnson,  plans  and  specifications  of  new  building. .  100  00 

las  S.  Clarkson,  material 23  00 

Cook,  balance  due  on  bell 52  55 

Merritt,  expenses  on  steam  committee 57  68 

Cook,  superintending  of  building 300  00 

Dotal $1,062  81 


AmourU  Paid/or  Incidentals. 

k  Sa  Butler,  labor  and  material $74  76 

lelder  &  Sons,  furniture 107  76 

Paper  Co.,  stationery 56  00 

J.  Shipman's  Sons,  supplies 38  44 

Thatcher,  supplies 87  08 

Sumner,  paper  and  printing ? 73  25 

Jewett,  supplies 26  72 

.  Banning,  supplies 20*  86 

gpe  W.  Bonney,  supplies. 9"  67 

larth  &  Hazleton,  merchandise 26  87 

r  k  Bicknell,  coal 678  00 

50  Z.  Erwin,  blank  checks 30  00 

^e  B.  C.  Smith,  insurance 26  52 

go  &  Peck,  insurance 26  63 

Cook,  sundries 601  36 

Cook,  sundries 320  64 

•t  C.  Goodwin,  diplomas 12  00 

IJyclostyle  Co.,  material 19  50 

Cook,  mileage 199*  79 

Ray,  Town  HaU 22  00 

Senter,  telephone 30  00 

Cook,  incidentals 195  12 

lell  &  Bixby,  coal 166  50 

Cook,  ribbon 4  50 

Cook,  mileage 217  56 

t  C.  Goodwin,  diplomas ....    30  00 
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J.  L  Gilbert,  attending  meetings $19  70 

F.  L.  Dewey,  extra  services  as  teacher 100  00 

R  H.  Cook,  miscellaneous  bills 249  85 

R  H.  Cook,  misceUaneons  bills 475  34 

National  Bank  of  Potsdam 52  22 

Frank  Foster,  storing  coal 11  25 

George  A.  Wliite,  cash  for  storing  coal 20  25 

George  K.  C.  Smith,  insurance 3  15 

B.  G.  Pettibone,  expenses  attending  meetings 28  00 

Elliot  Fay,  printing 91  00 

Bicknell  &  Bixby,  coal 248  29 

Total $4,283  45 

Total  expenditures $21,224  57 

Amount  in  hands  of  local  board  August  20,  1887 565  50 

Grand  total $21,790  07 

We  also  herewith  append  our  estimate  for  the  next  fiscal  year: 

Salaries  of  instructors $15,000  00 

Salaries  of  janitors 800  00 

Library,  text-books  and  apparatus 950  00 

Coal  and  wood 2,350  00 

Mileage , 500  00 

Bepairs 600  00 

Supplies 1,300  00 

$21,500  00 
Less  the  average  amount  from  the  academic  department,        2,000  00 

Appropriation  asked  for  from  the  State $19 ,  500  00 

St.  Lawbence  County,  88. : 

Henry  Watkins,  president,  and  John  G.  Mclntyre,  secretary,  of  the 

loc^l  board  of  the   State  Normal   and  Training  School  at  Potsdam, 

being  duly  sworn,  each  for  himself,  says,  that  he  has  examined  the 

foregoing  report,  and  believes  the  same  to  be  in  all  respects  correct 

and  just. 

HKNBY  WATKINS, 

JOHN  G.  M(  INTYBE. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me, ) 

this  18th  day  of  November,  1887.      ) 

C.  E.  Sanford, 

Notary  Public. 
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3.  NORMAL  SCHOOL  CIRCULAR. 


The  following  is  substantiallj  the  common  form  of  circular  which 
has  been  in  use  for  a  number  of  years  past  for  each  of  the  State 
Normal  and  Tredning  Schools,  located  respectively  at  Brockport, 
Bu&lo,  Cortland,  Fredonia,  Geneseo,  New  Paltz,  Oswego  and  Potsdam: 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK : 

Depabtment  op  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent's  Office,  Albany,  January  2,  1888 


.} 


To  School  Commissioners  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools : 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  following  announcement 
relating  to  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School  at . 

The  design  of  the  school  is  to  furnish  competent  teachers  for  the 
public  schools  of  the  State. 

Each  county  is  entitled  to  twice  as  many  pupils  as  it  has  represent- 
ativee  in  the  Assembly.  For  the  want  of  qualified  candidates,  the 
quotas  of  some  counties  may  not  be  filled,  while  the  number  of  eligible 
applicants  from  other  counties  may  be  greater  than  their  quotas. 
Therefore,  you  need  not  limit  your  recommendations  to  any  pre- 
scribed number,  but  encourage  worthy  and  aspiring  young  men  and 
women,  who  are  qualified,  and  intend  to  make  teaching  their  vocation, 

to  attend  this  schooL 

* 

To  gain  admission  to  the  school,  pupils  must  be  at  least  16  years  of 
age,  and  must  possess  good  health,  good  moral  character,  and  average 
abilities.  They  must  pass  a  fair  examination  in  reading,  spelling, 
geography  and  arithmetic  as  far  as  the  roots,  and  be  able  to  analyze 
and  parse  simple  sentences. 

All  appointments  for  admission  are  made  by  the.  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  subject  to  the  required  examination  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  several  school  commissioners  or  city  super- 
intendents of  schools,  whose  duty  it  is  to  use  all  reasonable  means  to 
secure  the  selection  of  suitable  candidates. 

It  is  suggested  that  you  advertise  where  you  will  meet  and  examine 
applicants  for  appointment,  at  a  time  not  later  than  fifteen  days  before 
the  opening  of  the  term.  Recommendations  should  be  made  as  early 
as  practicable,  and  be  mailed  promptly  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  at  Albany. 
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FOBM   OF   BECOMBfENDATION. 

2b  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

hereby  recommend  of  in  the  county  of 

aged  years,  as  possessing  the  health,  schc^arship,  mental  ability  and 
moral  character  requisite  for  an  appointment  to  the  State  Normal  and 
Training  School  at 

School  Commissioner  District  of  the  County  of 

[Dated.] 

Spbcial  Pbivilboes  of  Pupils. 

Tuition  and  the  use  of  all  text-books  are  tree.  Students  will  be 
held  responsible,  however,  for  any  injury  or  loss  of  books.  They  are 
advised  to  bring  with  them,  for  reference,  any  suitable  books  they 
may  have.  The  amount  of  fare  necessarily  paid  on  public  convey- 
ances in  coming  to  the  school  will  be  refunded  to  those  who  remain  a 
fvU  term, 

Tebmb  akd  Vacations. 

The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each.  The  faU 
term  commences  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  and  the  spring 
term  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  February.  There  will  be  an  inter- 
mission for  a  week  during  the  holidays. 

AU  pupils  should  he  present  promptly  at  tl\e  opening  of  the  term.  The 
examination  for  admission  and  classification  will  commence  on 
Wednesday,  and  a  failure  on  the  part  of  candidates  to  be  present  at 
that  time  will  subject  them  and  the  teachers  to  the  inconvenience  of 
a  private  examination. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ElJEMENTABT   ENGLISH    CoUBSE. 

First  Year. 

First  Term.— Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Physical  and  Descriptive  Qeog*- 
n^hy,  Yocal  Music,  Spelling  and  Impromptu  Composition,  Linear 
Drawing,  Penmanship. 

Second  Term.— Arithmetic,  Grammcur  and  Analysis  (half  term),  Botany 
(half  term),  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Reading,  Physiology  and  Zo(>logy, 
Penmanship,  Light  Gymnastics. 

Second  Year. 

First  Term. — Phiiosophy  and  History  of  Education,  School  Economy, 
OItU  Government  and  School  Law,  methods  of  giving  object  lessons  and 
of  teaching  the  subjects  of  the  Elementary  Course,  Declamations,  Essays 
and  Select  Readings. 

The  object  lessons  Include  lessons  on  Objects,  Form,  Inventive  Drawing, 
Size,  Color,  Place.  Weight,  Sounds,  Animals,  Plants,  Human  Body  and 
Moral  Instruction. 
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Second  Term.^  Teaching  in  School  of  Practice,  Essays,  Select  Headings 
or  Declamations. 

Advanced  English  Coubsb. 

Students  to  be  admitted  to  this  course  must  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  all  the  studies  of  the  first  year  in  the  elementary 
English  course. 

First  Year. 

First  Term.— Algebra,  Natural  Philosophy,  Perspective  Drawing,  Rhet- 
oric, Geometry,  Essays,  Declamations,  Select  Headings,  Light  Gymnastics. 

Second  Term. — Algebra,  Book-keeping  (elective).  Declamations,  General 
History,  Chemistry,  Select  Beadings,  Geometry,  English  Literature, 
Essays. 

Second  Year. 

First  Term.— Same  as  the  first  term  of  the  second  year  of  the  elementaxy 
English  course,  including  Essays,  Declamations,  Select  Beadings. 

Second  Term. — Mineralogy  and  Geology,  Astronomy  (half  term).  Teaching 
in  School  of  Practice. 

Classical  Coubse. 

Students  to  be  admitted  to  this  course  must  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  all  the  studies  of  the  first  year  in  the  elementary 
English  course. 

First  Year, 

First  Term. — Algebra,  Light  Gymnastics,  Rhetoric,  Latin,  Geometry, 
Essays,  Declamations,  Select  Readings. 

Second  Term.— Algebra,  Latin,  General  History  or  English  Literature, 
Gkometiy,  Essays,  Declamations,  Select  Readings. 

Second  Year. 

First  Term.— Latin,  Astronomy  (half  term),  Natural  Rillosophy,  Glieek 
or  Modern  Languages,  Declamations,  Select  Readings. 

Second  Term.—  Latin,  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  Chemistry,  Greek  or 
Modem  Languages,  Essays,  Declamations,  Select  Readings. 

Third  Year. 

First  Term.—  Same  as  the  first  term  of  the  second  year  of  the  elementary 
Ekiglish  coarse,  including  Essays,  Declamations,  Select  Readings,  Latin* 
Greek  or  Modem  Languages. 

Second  Term.—  Latin,  Greek  or  Modem  Languages,  Teaching  in  School 
of  Practice. 

Diploma. 

Students  who  satisfactorily  complete  any  one  of  the  above  courses 
will  receive  corresponding  diplomas,  which  will  serve  as  a  license  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 
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It  wUl  be  seen  by  the  preceding  courses  of  study  that  students 
who  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  subjects  named  in  the  first  year 
of  the  elementary  English  course,  can,  in  two  years,  complete  the 
advanced  English  course,  or  in  three  years,  the  classical  course. 

Students  possessing  the  requisite  age  and  qualifications  may  be 
admitted  to  any  class  on  examination;  but  no  person  can  graduate 
from  any  one  of  the  prescribed  courses,  without  passing  through  the 
last  two  terms  of  that  course. 

Conclusion. 

Allow  me  to  urge  you  to  use  all  proper  means  to  extend  information 
in  regard  to  this  school,  that  young  persons  who  possess  the  requisite 
qualifications  may  be  induced  to  participate  in  its  benefits.  Your 
experience  must  bear  witness  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  common 
schools  is  the  acquisition  of  more  teachers  who  are  thoroughly  quaU- 
fied;  and  I  confidently  trust  that  you  will  give  a  cheerful  and  prompt 
response  to  this  call  for  your  official  action. 

A.  S.  DRAPER, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


4.  SUPERINTENDENT'S  LETTER  TO  LOCAL  BOARDS. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Department  op  Public  Instbuotion,  ) 

Albany,  August  26,  1887. ) 

To  the  President  of  the  Local*  Board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training 
School  at : 

Sib. — The  annual  appropriation  bill  of  1887,  after  appropriating  the 
Bum  of  $15,000  to  each  of  the  Normal  schools,  makes  an  appropriation 
of  the  sum  of  $27,000  to  all  of  said  schools,  "  to  be  apportioned  among 
them  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

"First,  to  pay  the  amount  incurred  or  paid  by  each  for  mileage  of 
pupils  during  the  next  preceding  school  year  ;  and,  secondly,  the 
remainder  thereof  in  proportion  to  the  average  attendance  of  Normal 
scholars  during  the  same  period.'' 

To  enable  the  Superintendent  to  make  the  apportionment  as 
required,  you  will  please  certify  the  amount  paid  to  pupils  for  mileage 
during  said  year,  in  the  financial  report  of  your  school  to  this  depart- 
ment for  the  year  ending  August  20,  1887.  IVIileage  must  include 
only  the  actual  fare  paid  by  the  pupil  on  the  most  direct  public  con- 
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Tejance  from  fhe  place  in  which  the  pupil  resides  to  that  in  which  the 
school  is  located.  The  fare  both  going  and  returning  will  be  allowed 
where  the  pupils  attend  school  during  an  entire  school  year.  Fare 
one  way  only  will  be  allowed  where  the  pupils  attend  an  entire  term 
of  twenty  weeks.  Where  the  attendance  is  for  a  less  time  than  one 
term,  no  mileage  will  be  allowed.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  will 
not  include  any  expense  for  meals  or  handling  of  baggage  en  route,  or 
anything  else  except  the  actual  fare  necessarily  paid. 

You  will  also  report  the  "  average  attendance  of  Normal  scholars  " 
during  the  last  school  year.  "Normal  scholars  "  will  be  held  to  include 
only  those  who  have  taken  the  pledge  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of 
this  State.  "  Average  attendance  "  will  be  arrived  at  by  dividing  the 
aggregate  number  of  days'  attendance  of  all  such  pupils  by  the  total 
number  of  days  of  school  held. 

During  the  next  school  year  teachers'  salaries  will  be  paid  in  ten 
equal  monthly  installments  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  month.  The 
last  payment  will  be  made  at  the  close  of  the  school  in  June.  If  the 
accounts,  with  proper  vouchers,  are  forwarded  in  due  form  on  the  25th 
day  of  each  month,  a  check  will  be  in  readiness  to  return  by  the  1st 
day  of  the  following  month. 

It  is  desired  that  accounts  for  other  expenses  than  salaries  should 
be  forwarded  in  separate  budgets.  Accounts  of  this  description 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  outstanding  a  great  while  —  not  more 
than  three  months  at  the  outside.  When  a  budget  of  such  accounts 
is  forwarded,  it  should  include  all  accounts  of  the  same  description  up 
to  the  time  of  forwarding,  so  that  no  voucher  in  the  next  lot  will  ante- 
date the  last  settlement 

It  is  found  that  sums  received  for  tuition  fees  or  otherwise  are  not 
in  all  cases  credited  upon  bills  forwarded  for  approval,  but  only 
appear  in  the  aggregate  in  the  annual  report.  All  expenditures  of 
such  moneys  must  be  made  only  with  the  approval  of  this  department, 
and  should  appear  not  only  in  the  annual  reports,  but  in  the  current 
accounts  presented  for  settlement.  When  there  is  a  sum  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer  sufficient  to  pay  any  ordinary  outstanding  liability,  it 
should  be  so  used  and  the  amount  so  paid,  together  with  a  statement 
9f  what  it  was  paid  for,  should  appear  as  a  credit  in  the  next  budget 
of  accounts,  in  reduction  of  the  sum  needed  from  the  State  Treasury  to 
settle  the  same.  In  this  way  it  will  be  possible  at  any  time  to  account 
for  and  exhibit  the  vouchers  which  will  justify  the  expenditure  of 
every  dollar  coming  to  our  hands,  either  by  legislative  appropriation, 
receipts  for  tuition  or  otherwise. 
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The  attention  of  jour  board  is  asked  to  the  importance  of  keeping 
in  mind  the  main  object  for  which  our  Normal  schools  are  maintained, 
yiz. :  The  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  The  State 
will  hardly  be  content  to  indefinitely  continue  the  liberal  support  it  is 
now  giving  to  the  Normal  schools,  unless  larger  results  and  results 
more  directly  meeting  the  needs  of  the  common  schools  begin  to  be 
manifest  We  should  undertake  to  multiply  the  number  of  our  pupils 
and  our  graduates.  We  should  not  be  drawn  off  into  collateral  work. 
We  should  not  undertake  to  supply  an  elaborate  scientific  or  classical 
education.  We  should  see  that  our  pupils  are  thoroughly  grounded 
in  common  branches  and  fairly  endowed  with  general  information,  and 
possess  something  of  the  philosophy  of  education  and  know  bow  to 
teach  what  they  do  know.  No  pupil  should  be  given  a  diploma  who 
will  not  reflect  credit  upon  the  Normal  school  system.  Most  of  all,  we 
should  avoid  rivalry  with  other  educational  institutions.  We  should 
aim  to  supplement  their  work,  and  in  no  case  undertake  to  contest  the 
ground  with  them.  In  short,  we  should  attend  to  our  own  special 
work,  the  work  for  which  our  schools  exist,  and  we  should  attend  to  it 
with  unceasing  care  and  thoroughness. 

I  have  great  interest  in  our  Normal  school  work.  As  I  see  more 
and  more  the  necessity  for  it,  I  appreciate  more  and  more  the  propriety 
of  liberally  supporting  it.  As  I  have  a  clearer  vision  of  the  entire 
educational  work  of  the  State,  and  come  better  to  understand  the 
relation  which  the  different  branches  bear  to  each  other,  I  am  more 
and  more  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  exercise  of  fore- 
thought and  wisdom  in  keeping  our  Normal  work  in  entire  accord 
and  harmony  with  educational  work  in  general,  and  as  our  Normal 
schools  multiply  and  strengthen,  it  becomes  more  and  more  neces- 
sary that  their  business  affairs  should  be  managed  prudently  and 
economically,  pursuant  to  general  rules  and  upon  sound  business 
principles. 

Cordial  cooperation  is  essential  to  the  intelligent  and  successful 
administration  of  the  important  trust  which  the  law  commits  to  our 
joint  care.  Having  this  in  view,  T  invite  conference  at  all  times 
and  shall  constantly  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  join  heartily  in  any 
movement  which  gives  promise  of  aiding  any  of  the  Normal  schoola 

I  am  yours  very  respectfully, 

A.  S.  DRAPER, 

SuperintendenL 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Table  showing  the  amount  apportioned  amxmg  the  Normal  Schools  by  Om 
Superintendent  of  PvbHc  Instmction,  for  mileage  qf  pupile  and  for 
average  aitendanoe,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Chapter  195  (f  the 
Laws  of  1887. 


B0HOOL& 


Albany . . . 
Brockport 
Buffalo . . . 
Cortland. . 
Fredonia. . 
Geneseo . . 
New  Paltz 
Osweffo . . . 
Potsdam .. 


For  mileane 
of  pupils. 


$996  78 

174  62 

34  59 

277  62 

205  07 

741  58 

79  78 

1,013  66 

417  as 


$3,989  88 


For  averaffo 

attendance  of 

Normal  soholars. 


$3,432  59 
2,822  42 
1,636  29 
2,769  10 
1,510  42 
3,974  57 
724  31 
2,849  20 
3,341  22 


$23,060  12 


Total. 


$4,428  37 
2,997  04 
1,670  81 
3,046  73 

1.715  49 

4.716  15 
804  09 

3,862  76 
3,758  57 


$27,000  00 
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a  MEETINGS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS: 


,.} 


SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

State  Normal  School, 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  December  3,  1887. 

Hon*  Amuhkw  S.  Drapxb, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany,  N,  Y: 

Sul — In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  made  at  the  last  meeting  of 
State  Normal  School  principals,  the  secretary  would  respectfully 
report  the  proceedings  of  the  two  semi-annual  meetings  of  the  past 
year. 

The  Mat  Meetino 

was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  at 
Albany,  on  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  of  May  last. 
All  the  principals  were  present  except    Principals  Waterbury  and 
Milne,  who  were  absent  on  account  of  sickness. 
The  following  subjects  were  discussed  at  length: 

1.  A  general  circular  for  all  the  schools  to  be  sent  to  teachers'  insti- 
tutes. A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  such  a  circular  to  be 
sent  out  the  coming  year. 

2.  The  uniformity  of  the  schools  in  regard  to  their  curriculum  of 
studies.  Aa  all  the  schools  had  not  fully  adopted  the  advanced 
standard  for  entrance  proposed  some  years  ago,  it  was  thought  a 
tendency  existed  to  separate  in  the  courses  of  studies.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  report  a  revised  curriculum  at  the  next  meeting. 

3.  The  relation  of  the  Normal  Schools  to  regents'  examinations.  It 
has  been  the  custom  for  the  schools  to  give  full  credit  to  pupils  for  the 
work  which  regents'  pass  cards  and  diplomas  certify  as  completed,  but 
it  was  thought  to  be  difficult  to  determine  how  much  ground  this 
work  would  cover  in  the  Normal  courses.  The  difficulty  has  its  origin 
in  the  separate  organizations  of  the  educational  systems  of  the  State, 
and  no  practical  method  was  found  for  meeting  all  the  difficulties  that 
arise. 

4.  The  question  of  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  offering  prizes 
in  the  schools  was  discussed.  All  who  were  present  spoke  against  the 
practice,  and  a  resolution  opposing  it  was  unanimously  passed. 
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The  October  MEETiNa 

was  held  on  the  18ih,  19th  and  20th  of  that  month  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York.  There  were  present  all  the 
principals  except  Principal  Milne,  who  was  absent  in  Europe.  There 
were  also  present  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  from 
Albany,  and  Dr.  Bickmore,  Superintendent  of  the  Museum. 

The  following  questions  were  discussed: 

1.  Expenses  of  candidates  for  admission  who  fail  to  pass  examination. 
It  was  thought  to  be  a  hardship  for  a  pupil  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
going  a  long  distance  to  a  Normal  school  and  be  refused  admittance, 
and  compelled  to  add  to  previous  expense  and  the  mortification  of 
failure,  the  expense  of  the  return  home.  The  question  was  raised 
whether  the  return  fare  ought  not  to  be  given  them,  the  same  as  to 
those  who  are  admitted  and  remain  the  full  term.  But  it  was  thought 
a  better  plan  to  make  it  possible  for  all  to  take  examinations  near  their 
homes,  that  they  might  know  whether  they  would  be  received  or  not 
before  setting  out.  This  would  require  legislation,  and  the  subject 
was  referred  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  consideratioD 
and  action. 

2.  In  connection  with  the  above  it  was  claimed  that  provision  ought 
to  be  made  for  receiving  pupils  who  have  shown  their  qualifications 
elsewhere,  and  come  properly  certified  without  examinations.  This, 
also,  would  require  legislation,  and  was  referred  to  the  Department 

3.  One  of  the  most  important  discussions  arose  over  the  question  of 
training  teachers  for  weak  rural  schools.  It  was  believed  that  some 
means  ought  to  be  devised  for  bringing  professional  training  nearer 
the  homes  of  the  great  body  of  teachers  of  the  State,  that  its  advan- 
tages might  be  made  partially  available,  at  least,  at  less  expense  to 
the  students.  The  question  is  an  important  one,  and  was  left  for 
further  consideration. 

4.  The  relation  of  Dr.  Bickmore's  work  to  the  schools  was  discussed, 
and  there  was  a  general  expression  of  appreciation  of  its  great  valua 

5.  The  committee  on  revision  of  the  curriculum  reported,  and  the 
following  courses  of  instruction  were  unanimously  recommended  for 
adoption  by  all  the  schools. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
L  Elementabt  English. 

First  Year, 

Firet  Term. —  Arithmetic,  Botany  and  Familiar  Science,  Composition 
and  Grammar,  Drawing,  Reading  and  Yocal  Music,  Physical  Culture 
and  Reading  of  United  States  History. 

Second  Term. —  Algebra,  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Physiology  and 

Zoology,  Physical  Geography  one-half  term,  Reading  one-half  term. 

Physical  Culture,  Vocal  Music  and  Reading  of  United  States  History 

for  examination. 

Second  Year. 

First  Term. — Philosophy  and  History  of  Education,  School  Economy, 
Methods,  Reading  of  Professional  Works.  Methods  include  lessons 
on  objects,  form,  inventive  drawing,  size,  place,  weight,  sound, 
animals,  plants,  human  body,  moral  instruction,  and  methods  of 
teaching  the  subjects  of  this  course. 

Second  Term. —  Teaching  in  the  School  of  Practice,  Oivil  Government 
and  School  Law  one-half  term.  Essays,  Select  Readings  and  Declama- 
tions throughout  this  year. 

IL  Advanced  English. 

Note. —  To  enter  this  course  students  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examina* 
tion  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  first  year  of  the  Elementary  Enpflish  Course. 

Fird   Year. 

First  Term. —  Algebra,  Rhetoric,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy. 

Second  Term. —  Trigonometry  and  Astronomy,  General  History, 
Perspective  Drawing  one-half  term,  English  Literature,  Chemistry, 
Essays,  Select  Readings  and  Declamations  throughout  this  year. 

Second  Year. 

First  Term. —  Philosophy  and  History  of  Education,  Reading  of 
Professional  Works,  Methods  and  Essays,  Select  Readings  and  Decla- 
mations, the  same  as  in  the  first  term  of  the  second  year  of  the 
Elementary  Course. 

Second  Term. —  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  Civil  Government,  School 
Law  and  Teaching,  the  same  as  in  the  second  term  of  the  second  year 
of  the  Elementary  English  Course. 

nX  Scientific. 

The  same  subjects  as  in  the  Advanced  English  Course,  with  the 
addition  of  two  years  of  Latin  and  two  years  of  Greek,  French  or 
German,  or  any  two  of  these. 
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rV.    CLAaSICAL   COUBSE. 

Note.— To  enter  this  course  students  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  all  the  subjects  of  the  first  year  in  the  Elementary  English  Course. 

First  Year, 

First  Term. —  Algebra,  Khetoric,  Geometry,  Latin, 

Second  TernL —  Trigonometry  and  AHtranomy,  English  Literature; 
General  History,  Latin,  Essays,  Select  Readings  and  Declamations 
ibroughout  the  year. 

Second  Year. 

First  Term. —  Latin,  Natural  Philosophy,  Greek,  French  or  German 
methods. 

Second  Term. — Latin,  Chemistry,  Methods,  Greek,  French  or  Ger- 
man, Mineralogy  and  Geology,  Essays,  Select  Headings  and  Declama- 
tions throughout  the  year. 

Third  Year, 

First  Term. — Philosophy  and  History  of  Elocution,  Methods,  Latin, 
French  or  German,  Essays,  Select  Readings  and  Declamations  and 
Beading  of  Professional  Works. 

Second  Term. —  Teaching,  Greek,  French  or  German  one-half  term, 
Latin  one-half  term,  Civil  Government  and  School  Ltaw  one-half  term. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

FRANCIS  Bw  PALIVIER, 

Secretary^ 
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Report  of  Profeshor  Albfjit  S.  Bickmore. 


AMERICil  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


REPORT  OF  PROF.   ALBERT  &  BICKMORK 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir.  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  in  relation 
to  the  instruction  provided  for  the  teachers  of  the  common  schools 
and  the  Normal  schools  of  the  State  bj  Chapter  240  of  the  Laws  of 
1886  and  Chapter  4C0  of  the  Laws  of  1887. 

In  accordance  with  the  programme  for  lectures  recommended  bj 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  this  city  and  the  principals 
of  the  State  Normal  schools,  and  approved  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Listruction,  I  have  prepared  and  delivered  during 
the  past  year  the  twenty  lectures  authorized  in  the  above  statutes 
upon  the  following  subjects: 

Spring  op  1887. 

Oeography  and ,  Ethnology, 
Lecture  No.  51.  England — London. 
Lecture  No.  52.  France — Paris. 
Lecture  No.  53.  Germany  —  Berlin. 
Lecture  No.  54.  Russia  —  St  Petersburg. 

Zoology —  Birds. 
Lecture  No.  55.  Humming  Birds. 
Lecture  No.  56.  Birds  of  Paradise. 

Zoology  —  Mammals, 
Lecture  No.  57.  Kangaroos  and  Opossums. 
Lecture  No.  58.  Elephants  and  Antelopes. 
Lecture  No.  59.  Sheep  and  Oxen. 
Lecture  No.  60.  Swine  and  Deer. 

Autumn  op  1887. 

Oeography  and  Ethnology, 
Lecture  Na  6L  Egypt 
Lecture  No.  62.  Palestine. 
Lecture  Na  63.  Turkey. 
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Lecture  No.  64.  Greece. 

Lecture  No.  65.  Italy. 

Lecture  No.  66.  Scotland. 

Lecture  No.  67.  Lidia. 

Lecture  No.  68.  China. 

Lecture  No.  69.  Japan. 

Lecture  No.  70.  Pacific  Islands. 
During  mj  travels  in  Europe  last  year  I  carefully  selected  from  the 
great  variety  of  illustrations  obtainable  in  Paris  and  London  the  best 
views  for  the  lectures  upon  England,  France,  Germany  and  Busaia, 
Nos.  51  to  54;  and  the  throngs  of  teachers  that  at  once  came  to  the 
Museum  proved  we  were  giving  the  instruction  they  desired  to  use  in 
their  daily  work  in  the  public  schools.  This  indorsement  of  our  efforts 
of  last  spring  was  so  gratifying  that  I  determined  to  go  again  at  my 
own  personal  expense  to  all  the  countries  which  were  to  be  described 
in  the  autumn  course. 

I  first  went  \da  London,  Paris  and  Brindisi  to  Alexandria  and 
Cairo,  and  journeyed  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  First  Cataract  at 
Assouan,  visiting,  on  my  way  up  and  down,  all  the  marvelous  temples 
and  tombs  of  the  ancient  Eg^^tians,  and  studying  in  detail  the 
geology  and  the  present  ethnology  and  agriculture  of  the  whole 
valley. 

His  Highness  the  Khedive  accorded  me  an  interview,  and  every 
facility  was  granted  me  by  the  Turkish  Government  to  gather  all  the 
data  required  for  my  lectures. 

From  Cairo  I  proceeded  via  Ismailia  and  Port  Said  to  Jaffa  and 
Jerusalem,  and  having  visited  all  the  histoncal  places  in  the  holy  city, 
went  down  to  Bethlehem,  the  Convent  of  Mar  Saba,  and  to  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  Jordan,  in  the  plain  of  Jericho.  With  an  English  gentleman 
and  his  wife,  I  journeyed  throughout  the  whole  interior  of  Palestine 
from  Jerusalem  to  Nablous  (or  the  ancient  Shechem)  and  Nazareth 
and  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  ascending  on  our  way  Mounts  Ebal  and 
Little  Hermon.  From  Tiberias  we  traveled  northward,  and  attained 
the  topmost  summit  of  snowy  Hermon,  whence  nearly  all  Syria  and 
Northern  Palestine  lay  at  our  feet  like  a  map.  "We  next  proceeded  to 
Damascus,  and  passing  through  the  gigantic  ruins  of  Baalbec,  came 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Beyrout. 

Thence  we  steamed  to  Cyprus,  Tripoli  and  Alexandretta  to  the  seaport 
of  Tarsus  and  the  island  of  Bhodes  and  to  Smyrna.  Continuing  north- 
ward, I  passed  through  the  Dardanelles  to  Constantinople  and  jour- 
neyed up  and  down  the  Bosphorus  until  I  had  witnessed  every 
important  view  between  the  Turkish  capital  and  the  Black  Sea.     Turn- 
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ing  southward  I  came  to  Athens,  and  saw  its  ruins  and  most  recent 
excavations,  ascended  Mount  Pentelicus,  and,  through  Dr.  Schliemann's 
politeness,  examined  all  the  results  of  his  costly  explorations  and  saw 
Mycenae,  Argos  and  Nauplia,  and  looked  out  over  a  large  pcui;  of 
Greece  from  the  top  of  Acro-Corinth.  Steaming  westward  down  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  I  visited  the  Ionian  Islands  and  again  arrived  at 
Brindisi,  having  been  three  months  on  this  journey  around  the 
eastern  Mediterranean. 

In  Italy  I  went  to  Psestum,  Naples  and  its  neighboring  bays  and 
cities,  including  Pompeii,  and  ascended  Vesuvius  and  witnessed  an 
eruption  of  more  than  usual  violence.  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  Milan 
and  the  Italian  lakes  brought  me  to  the  Alps,  whence  I  returned  to 
Paris  and  London  to  select  views  to  illustrate  the  lectures  on  the 
countries  above  mentioned. 

To  prepare  for  future  lectures  I  again  set  out  from  London  and 
traveled  throughout  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
southern  Norway,  and  crossing  the  North  Sea  to  Scotland,  saw  its 
charming  lochs  and  glens  and  studied  the  geology  of  Staffa. 

Ah  I  have  thus  traveled  in  this  or  my  i)re\4ous  journeys  over  nearly 
all  Europe  except  Spain  and  Austna,  and  these  I  hope  to  see,  the  lec- 
ture No.  66  was  given  upon  Scotland  instead  of  the  former  country. 

Of  the  lands  in  the  east  in  the  above  list  I  have  seen  all  but  India, 
and  as  such  personal  experience  appeared  to  create  a  greater  demand 
for  space  than  our  small  hall  could  afford,  the  trustees  of  the  Museum 
hire<l  Chickering  Hall  for  the  j^resent  course,  with  the  following  grati- 
fying results: 

Progress. 

At  the  opening  lecture  of  the  autumn  course  for  the  jjast  four  years 
the  number  of  teachers  present  has  been  as  follows : 

Oct.     18,  1884 221 

Oct     10,  1885 324 

Oct     16,  1886 358 

Oct      8,  1887 1,285 


The  largest  attendance  previous  to  the  present  course  was  on 
January  8,  1887,  and  amounted  to  504.  Of  this  number  390  were 
packed  in  the  little  lecture  room  of  the  museum,  designed  for  275, 
and  115  by  actual  count  were  turned  away,  unable  to  get  inside  the 
doors.  This  fact  largely  aided  in  the  unanimous  passage  by  the 
liegislature  of  the  following  act,  which  was  promptly  approved  by 
His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  and  we  have  the  gratification  of  being 
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now  able  to  show  how  highly  this  kindly  assistance  is  appreciated  by 
the  teachers  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  all  this  portion  of  the  State, 
by  their  remarkable  attendance  on  the  course  of  instruction  just 
finished: 

An  Act  to  provide  for  enlarging  the  building  situated  on  Central 
Park  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  occupied  by  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
proper  facilities  for  giving  increased  exhibition  and  public 
instruction. 

The  People  of   the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in   Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  Department  of  Public  Parks  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment, is  hereby  authorized  to  erect  and  equip  an  addition  to  the 
building  situated  on  that  part  of  Central  Park,  formerly  known  as 
Manhattan  Square,  and  now  in  the  possession  and  occupation  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  accordance  with  a  contract 
made  in  pursuance  of  chajjter  139  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-six.  Said  addition  shall  include  suitable  space  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  specimens  of  the  museum,  now  stored  for  want  of 
room  to  display  them  to  the  pubUc,  and  shall  also  include  a  lecture 
hall,  which  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  teachers  of 
the  common  schools,  and  the  nonnal  schools  of  the  State,  and  to 
artisans,  mechanics  and  other  citizens,  the  instruction  provided  for 
them  in  chapter  428  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  liundi-ed  and  eighty-six. 
The  trustees  of  said  museum  shall  select  an  architect  to  prepare, 
under  their  direction,  the  plans,  and  to  superintend,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  of  Parks,  the  construction  of  said  addition. 
Said  plans,  when  completed  and  approved  by  said  trustees,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  commissioners  of  said  department  for  their  approval, 
and  may  include  any  alteration  of  the  present  building  made  neces- 
sary by  the  enlargement,  and  such  improvements  and  repairs  to  it  as 
the  commissioners  of  said  department  and  the  trustees  of  said 
museum  may  agree  are  proper  and  necessary.  The  commissioners  of 
said  department  shall  provide  for  the  compensation  of  the  architect 
out  of  the  fund  hereby  provided  for  the  erection  of  said  addition. 
Said  equipment  shall  include  all  the  cases  and  fittings  required  for  the 
preparation,  exhibition  and  preservation  of  the  S2)ecimens,  books  and 
property  of  the  museum,  also  furniture  and  fixed  apparatus  of  the 
lecture  hall,  and  the  other  rooms  of  this  building. 
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§  2.  For  the  purpose  of  proyiding  means  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Comptroller,  upon 
being  thereunto  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment, to  issue  and  sell,  but  not  at  less  than  their  par  value,  bonds  or 
stock  of  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law,  payable  from  taxation,  but 
not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  three  per  centum  per 
annum,  and  redeemable  within  a  period  of  time  not  exceeding  thirty  \ 
years  from  the  date  of  their  issue. 

§  3.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

§  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

The  numbers  present  at  Chickering  Hall  during  the  ten  lectures 
concluded  to-dav,  have  been  as  follows: 

October  8 ^ 1,285 

October  15 1,350 

October  22 1,326 

October  29 1,430 

November  5 1 ,  400 

November  12 1,400 

November  19 ! 1,300 

November  26 1,400 

December  3 1,200 

December  10  (heavy  rain  storm) 1 ,  200 

Average 1 ,  329 


The  number  of  seats  available  in  this  hall,  from  which  the  illustra- 
tions can  be  seen,  is  1,196;  so  that  the  average  number  seated  on  the 
steps  of  the  aisles  or  standing  has  been  133.  Although  there  were 
present  at  the  first  lecture  on 'October  8,  eighty-nine  more  than  could 
be  seated,  the  applications  for  tickets  since  would  have  filled  the  hall 
had  it  been  entirely  unoccupied  on  the  opening  day.  The  following 
letter  from  Superintendent  Maxwell,  of  Brooklyn,  indicates  this  demand 
for  tickets: 

[Copy.] 

Office  of  the  Boabd  of  Education, 

Brooklyn,  December  8, 1887. 
Ptt>f.  Albert  S.  Bickmobe: 

Mt  Deab  Sib.  — Permit  me,  on  behalf  of  the  large  number  of  Brooklyn 
teachers  who  have  waited  upon  your  instruction,  to  express  our  thanks 
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for  this  course  of  lectures.  They  have  been  listened  to  with  avidity 
and  with  profit  If  I  had  had  a  thousand  tickets  to  distribute,  instead 
of  four  hundred,  I  should  have  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  persons 
eager  to  take  them. 

Wishing  you  all  success  in  your  work,  work  that  is  fraught  with  so 
much  of  good  to  the  public  school  system  of  the  State, 

I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 
[Signed,]  WM.  H.  MAXWELL. 

Future  Work. 
The  next  course  will  be  on  the  following  subjects: 

Articles  of  Food, 
Lecture  No.  71.  Wheat  and  Bice. 
Lecture  No.  72.  Sugar  and  Salt. 

Zoology  —  Mammals, 
Lectuve  No.  73.  The  Whales  and  Manatees. 
Lecture  No.  74  The  Horse  and  Bhinoceros. 
Lecture  No.  75.  Dogs  and  Seals. 
Lecture  No.  76.  Lions  and  Tigers. 
Lecture  No.  77.  Monkeys  of  the  New  World. 
Lecture  No.  78.  Monkevs  of  the  Old  World. 

V 

Aborigines  of  NoHh  America, 

Lecture  No.  79.  Eskimos  and  Indians  of  Alaska. 

Lecture  No.  80.  Lidians  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  deliver  these  lectures  at  the  Museum,  because 

they  must  be  illustrated  not  only  by  means  of  photographic  views, 

but  by  the  very  costly  specimens  of  our  institution. 

There  have  been  2)urchased  by  the  funds  granted  by  the  State  and 

already  delivered  to  the  State  Normal  schools,  including  the   Normal 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  Training  School  for  Teachers 

in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  and  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  PubHc 

Instniction  at  Albany,  the  following  numbers  of  stereopticon  slides 

upon  the  following  subjects  since  this  dejjartment  first  received  State 

aid,  four  years  ago,  viz. : 

1884 

Human  Analomy  and  Physiology, 
The  skeleton '. 66 

The  muscular  system 63 

The  arteries  and  veins 41 

Nervous  system  and  senses 67 

Digestion  and  respiration 32 

Hygiene 14 
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Vegetable  Kingdom  —  Forestry. 
Evergreens: 

The  pine«  the  spruce  and  cedar 48 

Deciduous  trees: 

The  oak,  ehn  and  ,mapla 31 

To  each  Normal  schooL 341 

To  nine 3 ,069 

1885. 

The  sea 55 

Corals  and  sea  forms 56 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park 57 

The  Garden  of  the  Gods .  57 

The  Cafions  of  the  Colorado 58 

Mexico  and  Central  America 52 

To  each  Normal  school 335 

To  eleven 3,685 

1886. 

Switzerland 80 

Norway 70 

The  Mediterranean 50 

Egypt 55 

To  each  Normal  school 255 

To  twelve 3,060 

1887. 

Palestine 75 

Turkey 50 

Greece 44 

Italy 75 

Spain 49 

To  each  Normal  school 293 

To  twelve 3,516 

Total  number  of  sHdes  delivered  1884  to  1887  13 ,  330 
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We  have  had  a  careful  stenographic  report  made  of  each  of  the 
above  lectures  and  delivered  with  the  slides,  also  a  good  single  stere* 
opticon  lantern,  with  a  pair  of  steel  cylinders  for  holding^  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  and  all  the  necessary  connecting  apparatus.  We  have 
also  forwarded  to  each  school  a  set  of  marine  specimens  and  six 
volumes  of  Cassell's  ^Natural  History. 

In  each  of  all  the  many  departments  of  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  City  we  have  placed  a  cabinet  containing  specimens  of  the  rocks 
of  IVIanhattan  Island,  a  series  of  corals,  shells  and  other  marine  speci- 
mens, a  set  of  plants,  a  small  case  of  insects  and  Cassell's  six  volumes 
on  Natural  History  to  enable  the  teachers  of  those  schools  to  give  the 
language  lessons  required  by  law  to  their  pupils  in  the  most  effective 
and  attractive  manner. 

We  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  a  new  and  decidedly  superior 
method  of  placing  this  illustrative  instruction  before  our  audiences. 
When'  the  lectures  first  began,  before  they  were  aided  by  the  State, 
we  had  only  a  single  lantern  and  a  screen  only  some  four  feet  square. 
Subsequently  our  skilled  photographer,  Mr.  L.  C.  Landy,  used  a 
double  lantern  and  gave  dissolving  effects  with  success,  but  now  we 
have  introduced  a  new  feature  in  using  two  screens  on  the  stage  at  the 
same  time.  On  one,  Mr.  Landy  has  given  dissolving  views  with  a 
double  lantern,  and  at  tho  same  time  carefully  managed  a  third 
separate  lantern  for  the  other  screen,  on  which  have  been  displayed  a 
series  of  maps  showing  by  their  different  colors  the  natural  divisions 
of  the  land  or  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  the  routes  I  have  followed  in 
my  journeys  through  the  countries  described.  Most  of  these  colored 
illustrations  have  been  skillfully  prepared  by  our  assistant  photo- 
grapher and  colorist,  Mr.  F.  B.  Mytinger,  and  now  that  the  maps  are 
rendered  clearly  intelligible,  they  have  proved  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  our  recent  popular  course. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

AliBEBT  S.  BICKMORE, 

Professor  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Ptthlic  Instruction,  and  Curator 
of  the  Department  of  Ethnology  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Central  Park. 

New  York,  December  10, 1887. 
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INVENTORY  of  property  paid  for  by  the  appropnations  provided  by  (he 

State  of  New  York,  and  at  the  American  Muaeum  cf  Natural  History  in 

Central  Park, 

New  Yobx,  December,  1887. 

Thirty-eight  settees  for  lecture  room ^ $258  40 

One  copying  camera,  6  J  by  8  J 22  00 

One  copying  camera,  eight-tenths,  with  attachments 75  00 

Two  copying  camera  lenses 81  00 

Two  long-focus  lenses  in  large  lantern 71  00 

One  single  long-focus  lantern  and  one  single  object  lens ...  35  00 

One  dissolver  (high  pressure) 25  00 

Two  pairs  adjusters 20  00 

Two  sets  connection  and  double  set  block-tin  pipe 10  80 

Photographic  chemicals  and  all  the  contents  of  the  photo- 
graphic "  dark  room,"  not  herein  specified. 50  00 

One  view  camera,  6J  by  8^ 46  00 

liens  for  same 42  00 

One  tripod 3  50 

One  camera  case,  one  small  trunk  case 5  00 

One  double  lantern  and  complete  outfit  for  exhibiting  at 

State  Normal  schools 185  00' 

154  boxes  for  lantern  slides  for  lectures,  at  50  cents  each . .  77  00 

3,585  negatives  at  $1.50  each 5,377  50 

7,393  lantern  slides  at  40  cents  each 2,957  20 

1,033  lantern  slides,  colored,  at  $1.00  each. 1 ,  033  00 

One  eight-tenths  retouching  frame 3  50 

One  eleven-fourteenths  retouching  frame 7  50 

One  tripod  focusing  glass 75 

One  chair 2  00 

One  table  for  color-work 5  00 

Two  diamonds  for  cutting  glass,  and  three  graduates 14  00 

flight  eight-tenths  rubber  trays,  two  agate  ware  eight-tenths 

trays 14  20 

Six  funnels,  one  eight-tenths  rubber  bath-holder 4  00 

One  trimmer  and  brass  patterns  for  cutting  mats 4  50 

Nine  drawings  by  Dr.  Pudden,  on  Alcholism  (microscopic),  225  00 
One  tourist's  5  by  4  camera  for  instantaneous  work,  with 
sixty-four  holders  in  case  for  same,  folding  tripod-stand, 
and    outside    trunk,  packing  and    transportation    case 

complete 227  00 

One  copying  table  with  six  drawers 25  00 
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One  copying  table,  adjustable  rack  movement ...  $75  00 

Cuvier,  sixteen  volumes 313  00 

Pifty-three  volumes  Cassell's  National  History,  to  be  distri- 
buted to  the  schools  of  New  York  city 

Ninety-five  microscopic  slides  at  60  cents 47  oO 

Twelve  microscopic  boxes  for  holding  same 3  00 

One  box  Winsor  &  Newton's  colors 5  50 

Two  dozen  sable  brushes 7  00 

One  extra  lantern  and  dissolver,  with  connections  used  at 

Chickering  HaU 130  00 

Two  pairs  forty  feet  cylinders  at  $60.00  per  pair. 120  00 
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TEACHERS'     INSTITUTES. 


I.  INSTITUTE  CONDUCTORS. 

NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES. 

Dr.  John  H.  French,  No.  233  Monroe  avenue Bochester. 

Prof.  Henry  R  Sanf ord,  No.  29  University  place Syracuse. 

Prof.  Samuel  H.  Albro Fredonia. 

Prof.  Charles  T.  Barnes Sauquoii 

Prof.  Isaac  H.  Stout Farmer  Yillaga 


n.  REPORTS  OF  INSTITUTE  CONDUCTORS. 

REPORT  OF    DR    JOHN  H.   FRENCH. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sm. — ^I  hereby  submit  a  summary  of  my  work  for  the  current  year, 
-with  remarks  and  suggestions  upon  some  matters  pertaining  to 
educational  affairs  in  the  State. 

I.  Summary  of  Work. 

I  have  filled  all  the  appointments  made  for  me  and  performed  all 
the  work  assigned  to  me  during  the  year.  My  institute  appointments 
have  taken  me  into  eighteen  counties  of  the  State.  Seven  of  my 
appointments  have  been  for  county  institutes  of  two  or  more  commis- 
sioner districts;  in  one  county  —  Oneida  —  my  appointments  were  for 
two  institutes,  each  embracing  two  commissioner  districts;  thirteen 
appointments  were  for  commissioner  district  institutes,  and  one 
appointment  was  for  an  institute  at  Salamanca  for  the  teachers  of  the 
Indian  schools  on  the  Allegany  and  Cattiiraugus  reservations. 

At  your  calls  I  have  attended  two  meetings  of  the  Institute  faculty 
at  the  Department,  one  the  week  of  June  0,  to  prepare  questions  for 
the  annual  examination  of  candidates  for  State  certificates,  and  the 
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other  the  week  of  November  21,  to  consider  the  interests  of  educationftl 
affairs  in  the  State,  and  especially  the  condition  and  requirements  of 
the  teachers'  institutes  and  needed  changes  in  the  manner  of 
examining  and  licensing  teachers.  Assisted  by  Superintendent  S.  A. 
Ellis,  I  also  conducted  an  examination  of  candidates  for  State  certifi- 
cates in  Rochester  the  week  of  August  22. 

n.  The  Institutes  of  the  Present  Y^ail 

1.  County  V8,  District  Institutes.  —  The  change  from  county  to  district 
institutes  in  counties  having  more  than  one  commissioner  district  has 
been  quite  general  this  year,  and  the  results  fully  show  the  wisdom  of 
this  change.  A  district  institute  is  large  enough  to  make  the  social 
feature  a  pleasant  element,  and  is  not  too  large  to  prevent  instructors 
and  the  commissioner  from  observing  the  degree  of  attention  to  and 
interest  in  the  exercises  on  the  part  of  all  the  members  ;  nor  is  it  so 
large  as  to  give  opportunity  for  members  to  neglect  the  work,  either 
for  their  own  pleasure  in  the  institute,  or  to  gratify  their  own  inclina- 
tions out  of  it. 

While  I  have  had  the  lion's  share  of  the  large  county  institutes  this 
year,  I  have  also  had  a  goodly  number  of  district  institutes ;  and  my 
experience  in  the  latter  fully  realizes  my  anticipations  of  two  years 
ago  when  I  recommended  the  plan  of  district  institutes.  (See  report 
of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  188G,  pages  132,  133  ;  and 
for  1887,  pages  195,  19G). 

2.  Graded  Institutes.  — The  plan  for  graded  institutes  recommended 
by  me  (see  references  above),  was  again  adopted  this  year  for  the 
Bensselaer  County  Institute,  and  also  for  the  Saratoga  County  Insti- 
tute. Although  these  two  institutes  were  very  large,  yet  the  results 
were  not  only  gratifying  to  conductors  and  commissioners,  but  were  also 
highly  acceptable  and  satisfactory  to  the  teachers  of  the  respective 
counties. 

The  success  of  the  liensseloer  County  Institute  was  largely  due  to 
the  syllabus  or  outlines  of  the  institute  work,  planned  by  Commissioner 
J.  Russell  Parsons,  Jr.,  of  the  second  district,  which  outlines  were 
carefully  prepared  by  the  several  instructors,  at  the  request  of  Com- 
missioner Parsons  were  piinted  in  an  attractive  form  before  the  insti- 
tute convened,  a  copy  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  member  at  the 
opening  of  the  institute,  and  the  outlines  were  strictly  followed 
through  the  week. 

The  very  large  number  of  members,  all  of  whom  are  present  in  the 
general  sessions  of  a  county  graded  institute,  is  too  large  a  class  to 
instruct  profitably  without  making  the  work  of  the  iustructors  too 
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severe  and  exhausting.  The  plan  of  graded  institutes  is  as  well 
adapted,  in  all  respects,  to  district  as  to  county  institutes,  and  in 
several  respects  it  is  better  suited  to  the  former.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  give  my  preference  for  commissioner  district  institutes  —  either 
graded  or  ungraded,  as  may  be  best  suited  to  circumstances  and 
conditions  —  in  all  cases  throughout  the  State. 

3.  Local  Instructors, —  The  plan  of  sending  but  one  State  conductor 
for  an  institute,  and  depending  upon  local  instructors  for  about  one- 
half  of  the  exercises,  works  well  in  some  instances,  and  tolerably  well 
in  others;  but  in  some  cases  is  nearly  or  entirely  a  failure.  It  is 
doubtless  a  good  thing  to  bring  experienced,  successful  teachers  in  a 
county  or  commissioner  district  before  the  institute  to  do  some 
portion  of  the  work  of  instiniction,  provided  such  teachers  have  made 
careful  preparation  to  properly  present  a  subject,  and  feel  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  do  so.  But  to  place  in  the  position  of  instructor 
any  person  who  has  had  but  little  expeiieuce  in  teaching,  who  has  not 
studied  a  subject  carefully  and  thoroughly,  who  has  not  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  acquit  himself  creditably  and  to  do  valuable  service, 
who  is  liable  to  break  down  or  give  out  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  allotted  to  him,  is  of  at  least  doubtful  utility. 

With  but  one  conductor  in  an  institute,  and  he  dependent  upon 
local  instructors  to  fill  profitably  one-half  of  the  time,  the  conductor 
must  necessarily  be  present  through  all  the  exercises,  and  not  infre- 
quently must  fill  portions  of  the  time  assigned  to  others  who  fail  to 
do  so.  The  mental  tension,  necessary  to  work  and  watch  in  this  way, 
is  sometimes  quite  as  severe  upon  and  exhausting  to  a  conductor  as  it 
would  be  for  him  to  do  all  the  work  of  instruction;  is  too  severe  for 
any  person  to  endure  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

In  several  instances  this  year  persons  assigned  to  occupy  certain 
periods  of  time  before  the  institute  have  failed  before  the  expiration 
of  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  I  have  been  obliged,  without 
any  previous  notice,  to  step  into  the  gap  and  fill  the  remainder  of  the 
time  —  under  great  disadvantages,  as  will  readily  be  seen. 

A  commissioner  knows  upon  what  teachers  in  his  district  he  may 
call  to  do  some  of  the  work  of  the  institute,  with  reasonable  certainty 
that  the  work  will  be  well  done  and  will  be  of  value  to  the  institute 
and  to  the  schools  of  his  district.  In  my  judgment,  two  conductors 
should  be  sent  to  an  institute,  and  the  principal  conductor  and  the 
commissioner  should  place  only  such  local  instructors  on  the  pro- 
gramme as  in  their  judgment  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
institute. 
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4.  Normal  8c?ux)l  Instructors, — The  experience  of  another  year  has 
not,  in  any  respect,  changed  my  views  expressed  in  my  last  report, 
concerning  the  value  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  institutes  by 
teachers  in  our  State  Normal  schools.  Their  work  in  the  institutes  jb 
of  great  value  to  the  public  schools,  and  I  gladly  make  place  for  them 
on  the  programmes  of  the  institutes. 

m.  Syllabus  op  Institutb  Work. 

The  following  objection  is  often  made  by  persons  opposed  to 
teachers'  institutes: 

"By  reason  of  the  common  custom  of  sending  different  conductors 
to  an  institute  in  a  county  or  district  in  successive  years  {L  6.,  because 
of  the  change  of  conductors  of  an  institute  yearly),  the  same  subjects 
are  presented  year  after  year,  and  the  teachings  on  those  subjects  do 
not  harmonize,  those  of  one  year  with  those  of  another."  Hence,  say 
they  "there  is  no  progress  nor  advancement  in  subjects  discussed,  and 
no  harmony  in  methods  and  suggestions  given;  and  young,  inex- 
perienced teachers  are  bewildered  by  the  conflicting  instruction  and 
suggestions,  while  older  teachers  of  experience  are  discouraged  by  the 
presentation,  year  after  year,  of  a  limited  line  of  work  that  gives  them 
nothing  new,  or  nothing  suited  to  their  wants  or  the  wants  of  their 
schools." 

There  is  much  force  in  this  objection,  and  if  possible  it  should  be 
overcome.  A  carefully  prepared  syllabus,  or  outlines  of  work  to  be 
done  in  the  institutes  of  the  State,  for  a  year  or  a  series  of  years,  seems 
to  promise  the  desired  remedy. 

For  the  preparation  of  a  syllabus,  all  the  members  of  the  State 
Faculty  of  Institute  Conductors  should  meet  and  agree  upon  subjects 
and  lines  of  instruction  that  they  will  severally  pursue  through  a 
year  or  a  series  of  years,  no  two  conductors  taking  the  same  subject 
Each  conductor  should  carefully  outline  the  work  in  his  subjects,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  is  to  do  the  same  work  in  all  the  institutes 
in  which  he  gives  instruction  through  the  year  or  series  of  years. 

When  the  outlines  are  completed,  they  should  be  published  as  the 
syllabus  of  instruction  for  the  institutes  of  the  State  for  the  year  or 
series  of  years,  and  copies  of  this  printed  syllabus  should  be  distributed 
to  school  commissioners  throughout  the  State.  Then,  if  no  conductor 
gives  instruction  in  the  same  subjects  a  second  time,  in  the  same  insti- 
tute, imtil  after  he  has  given  instruction  in  all  the  institutes  of  the 
State,  the  teachers  who  attend  institutes  in  the  same  county  or  district 
for  r,  series  of  years,  will  have  received  systematic,  logical  instruction 
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in  most  subjects  that  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  brought  before 
the  teachers  of  the  State. 

IV.  Normal  Institutis. 

In  my  reports  for  1883  and  1886,  and  in  the  joint  report  of  the  insti- 
tute conductors  for  1884, 1  submitted  my  views  upon  this  subject,  and 
recommended  that  the  experiment  of  Normal  institutes  be  tried  in 
connection  with  the  institute  work  in  this  State. 

Although  no  action  has  been  taken  on  my  recommendation,  I  am 
more  confident  than  ever  before,  that  Normal  institutes,  upon  the  plan 
outlined  in  the  reports  above  mentioned,  would  be  of  great  value  to 
the  common  schools  of  the  State.  I  therefore  again  respectfully  call 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  earnestly  recommend  that  the  experiment 
be  tried  at  some  suitable  place  or  places  the  coming  year.  If  the 
experiment  is  tried  in  good  faith,  I  feel  sure  that  it  wiU  be  successful 

In  Conclusion 

I  wish  to  express  to  all  officially  connected  with  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  many  favors  and  courte- 
sies extended  to  me  the  present  year. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  H.  FRENCH. 

BocHESTEBy  December,  1887. 


REPORT  OF  PROF.  HENRY  R  SANFORD. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  FuMic  Instruction  • 

Dear  Sir. —  During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1887, 1  have 
conducted  twenty-eight  institutes,  as  follows:  Three  in  Chautauqua 
county,  two  each  in  Broome,  Clinton,  Erie,  Herkimer  and  Madison 
counties,  and  one  each  in  the  counties  of  Albany,  Cayuga,  Essex, 
Jefferson,  Onondaga,  Ontario,  Queens,  Rockland,  St.  Lawrence, 
Schoharie,  Schuyler,  Tompkins,  Warren  and  Yates.  All  but  three 
have  been  for  a  single  commissioner  district. 

Nearly  all  the  teachers  employed  in  the  district  have  usually  been 
enrolled  and  the  attendance  has  been  quite  regular. 

I  have  generally  found  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the  large 
graded  schools  manifesting  the  deepest  interest  in  the  work. 
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District  Institutes. 

The  change  from  the  large  institutes  to  those  comprising  only  the 
teachers  of  one  district  has  caused  a  marked  improvement  in  their 
efficiency,  and  it  would  seem  that  a  trial  of  the  district  plan  would 
convince  any  commissioner  of  its  superiority. 

Local  Talent. 

In  all  of  my  institutes  of  the  past  year,  except  three,  I  have  been 
sent  alone,  and  have  depended  entirely  upon  help  from  the  Normal 
schools  and  teachers  of  the  district.  The  results  confirm  my  opinion, 
expressed  in  my  last  report,  that  it  would  be  advisable  in  all  cases  to 
appoint  only  district  institutes,  and  to  send  but  one  conductor  to  each. 
"When  two  are  sent,  but  little  opportunity  is  given  to  develop  local 
talent 

Every  county  has,  I  believe,  teachers  fully  capable  of  presenting 
valuable  exercises  at  an  institute,  and  it  is  certainly  better  to  assign  a 
portion  of  the  time  to  such  teachers,  rather  than  to  send  men  to  occupy 
the  whole  time,  while  so  many  competent  teachers  are  compelled  to 
simply  listen.  The  new  plan  not  only  secures  many  very  valuable 
exercises,  but  produces  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 
from  a  consciousness  that  they  are  represented  in  the  corps  of 
instructors. 

Normal  Work. 

The  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  Normal  schools  at  Brockport, 
Buffalo,  Cortland,  Fredonia,  New  Paltz,  Oswego  and  Potsdam,  by 
giving  lectures  and  exercises  at  my  institutes,  have  greatly  benefited 
the  teachers  in  attendance,  and  this  must  increase  the  attendance  at 
the  Normal  schools,  and  consequently  the  number  of  trained  teachers 
in  the  State. 

Your  frequent  visits  and  addresses,  and  those  of  the  Deputy  Super- 
intendent, have  greatly  stimulated  and  encouraged  the  teachers^  and 
have  given  the  people  valuable  information  on  the  educational  policy 
of  the  State. 

Uniform  Examinations, 

The  bill  providing  for  uniform  State  examinations  of  teachers 
attracted  wide-spread  interest,  and  the  measure  was  generally  discussed 
by  the  teachers.  The  sentiment  in  its  favor  was  almost  universal,  and 
is  now  shown  in  the  general  and  satisfactory  use  of  the  uniform  exam- 
ination questions  prepared  at  the  Department  and  sent  monthly  to  the 
School  Commissioners.  This  indicates  great  progress,  but  final  suc- 
cess demands  that  the  marking  papers  and  the  awarding  of  certificates 
shall  be  done  under  one  central  authority. 
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The  To^'nship  System. 

The  next  most  important  measure  that  has  been  discussed  for  many 
years  is  the  township  district  system.  Other  States  have,  with  great 
benefit,  abandoned  the  small,  weak  districts  for  those  comprising 
essentially  a  town,  with  a  board  of  trustees  having  in  charge  all  the 
schools  of  the  town. 

Taxes  are  thus  equalized;  the  great  bane  of  our  schools,  the  frequent 
changes  of  teachers,  is  largely  prevented;  better  teachers  are  employed, 
the  school-houses  are  much  improved,  and  instead  of  finding  a  good 
school  in  one  district  and  a  very  poor  one  adjoining,  all .  the  schools 
are  equally  good. 

OuTBUILDINOa 

The  condition  of  the  outbuildings  on  school  ^remises  have  long 
been  a  disgrace  to  the  State,  but  the  act  adopted  by  the  last  Legisla- 
ture, requiring  two  separate  outbuildings  for  each  school-house, 
entirely  separated  by  a  high  fence,  is  beginning  to  correct  the  evil,  but 
trustees  are  still  trying  to  evade  the  law.  The  penalty  of  possible 
removal  of  the  trustees  from  office  and  loss  of  all  public  money  is  none 
too   severe. 

State  Aid. 

The  increase  of  the  district  quota  has  somewhat  relieved  the  small, 
weak  districts;  the  township  system  is  the  true  remedy,  but  mean- 
while, if  the  first  district  quota  to  a  district  was  increased  to  $100,  as 
suggested  in  a  former  report,  it  would  afford  State  aid  where  most 
needed. 

Ck)NTiNUous  Institute  Instruction. 

There  has  never  been  in  this  State  any  systematic  plan  of  providing 
continuous  institute  instruction  by  the  same  persons  for  several  years 
in  succession.  The  result  of  continually  changing  the  conductors  is 
that  the  work  is  to  a  large  extent  fragmentary  and  sometimes  a  repe- 
tition of  the  work  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  instructor  is  continually  meeting  strangers,  and  the  power  for 
good  that  comes  from  acquaintance,  and  consequent  confidence,  is  lost. 

If  each  conductor  could  be  assigned  to  certain  counties  —  not 
necessarily  adjacent  —  for  at  least  three  successive  years,  he  could  lay 
out  his  work  to  cover  that  period,  taking  a  proper  proportion  of 
primary,  intermediate  and  advanced  work  for  each  year.  On  return- 
ing the  second  year,  he  would  meet  familiar  faces,  and  resume  the 
work  where  he  closed  the  year  before;  the  best  results  would  often  be 
obtained  the  third  year.  The  peculiar  wants  of  his  counties  should 
be  specially  studied,  and  for  this  purpose  some  time  ought  to  be  given 
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to  Tisit  tbe  sclioolfl  of  his  territory,  and  also  to  see  the  results  of  the 
work  of  the  institute.  After  three  or  four  years  a  change  of  conductors 
might  be  desirable. 

I  am  confident  that  the  plan  above  outlined  would  prove  of  great 
benefit  to  the  schools,  and  withal  popular  with  the  teachers.  It  would 
remove  the  present  difficulties  without  destroying  the  unity  and 
individuality  of  the  conductor's  work. 

Some  of  the  local  teachers  could  with  profit  give  class  exercises, 
illustrative  of  plans  and  methods  adopted  in  practice  from  the  last 
institute.  An  institute  is  of  little  value  unless  its  effects  are  plainly 
seen  in  the  schools. 

I  have  continued  the  practice  of  giving  illustrative  lessons  to  classes 
of  children  before  the  institute. 

During  the  year  I  have  distributed  to  teachers  in  attendance  several 
thousand  of  my  notes  on  teaching  reading,  printed  by  the  Department, 
following  the  discussion  of  that  subject  The  teachers  are  thus 
enabled  to  take  to  their  schools  much  fuller  notes  than  they  could 
have  written.  The  practical  effects  of  this  plan,  as  shown  by  letters 
received  from  commissioners  and  teachers,  are  very  encouraging. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  again  express  my  thanks  for  numerous 
favors  and  courtesies  uniformly  shown  me  by  yourself  and  all  con- 
nected with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Tours  truly, 

HENRY  R  SANFORD. 

Syracuse,  Dex-emfter  17,  1887. 


REPORT    OF  PROF.   SAIVIUEL   H.    ALBRO. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superi.itendent  of  Public  Indrnction: 

Sir. — ^In  accordance  with  your  directions  I  herewith  submit  a  brief 
report  of  my  work  as  conductor  of  teachers'  institutes  during  the  year 
just  closing. 

I  have  been  appointed  instructor  at  twenty-six  institutes  during 
the  year  1887.  This  includes  three  yet  to  be  held  the  present  month 
of  December.  Of  these  twenty  have  been  district  institutes  and  six 
have  included  whole  counties  of  more  than  one  district. 

Advantaops  of  DisTuicT  Institutes. 

The  experience  of  this  year  has  furnished  additional  proof,  if  proof 
were  needed,  of  the  advantages  of  holding  institutes  by  single  commis- 
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oner  districts.  I  am  entirely  positiye  that  in  at  least  five  of  the  six 
»unties  in  which  two  or  more  districts  have  combined  —  viz.,  Orange, 
iffolk,  Sullivan,  Westchester  and  Wyoming — it  would  have  been 
ueh  better  to  have  held  the  institutes  in  separate  commissioner 
stricts.  I  therefore  recommend  that  the  above-named  counties  be 
vided  for  institute  work  in  the  future. 

Local  Assistance. 

The  experiment  of  inviting  the  more  prominent  and  experienced 
cal  teachers  to  be  assistant  instructors  in  the  institutes  has,  in  the 
ain,  proved  agreeable  and  successful  in  the  districts  I  have  visited, 
here  have  been  some  instances  of  teachers  presenting  themselves 
ith  a  meager  preparation  and  a  superfluity  of  excuses;  but  these 
kses  have  not  been  numerous  and  are  becoming  less  frequent, 
ipeciaUy  in  districts  where  the  plan  has  been  followed  a  second  tima 
recommend  that  the  practice  be  continued,  always  advising  commis- 
oners  to  invite  only  those  teachers  who  rjre  well  qualified  and  are 
illing  to  engage  zealously  in  the  work. 

Normal  Work. 

I  have  been  assisted  in  most  of  my  institutes  this  year  by  one  or 
ore  Normal  school  teachers.  These  teachers  have  uniformly  come 
)  our  aid,  when  requested  to  do  so,  with  cordiality  and  enthusiasm, 
id  their  work  has  been  highly  appreciated.  I  heartily  recommend 
le  continuance  of  this  policy  of  uniting  the  efforts  of  the  Normal 
chool  and  Institute  faculties  for  the  advancement  of  a  common  cause. 

Value  of  Progbammes. 

The  plan,  recently  initiated,  of  publishing  programmes  of  the  exer- 
ises  of  the  institutes  has  proved  to  be  a  good  one.  I  recommend  a 
tep  further — a  long  stride,  perhaps  —  in  the  same  direction;  that 
ou  direct  the  institute  conductors  to  prepare  a  uniform  programme 
r  syllabus  of  work  for  a  term  of  years,  and  that  this  course  of  instruc- 
on  be  systematic  and  progressive,  embracing  all  the  subjects  which 
in  profitably  be  discussed  in  teachers'  institutes. 

Winter  Institutes. 

For  various  reasons  the  institutes  held  in  the  months  of  Juno  and 
^ptember  are  deficient  in  point  of  attendance  and  lacking  in  interest. 
ti  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  the  best  attendance  and  the  greatest 
terest  manifested  in  the  winter  months.  I  recommend,  therefore, 
lat,  as  far  as  practicable,  you  change  your  appointments  of  institutes 
om  June  and  September  to  January  and  February. 

28 
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Dividing  the  State  into  Sections. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  repeat  here  the  recommendation  made  in  mj 
report  of  last  year,  that  the  State  be  divided  into  sections  for  institute 
work,  giving  each  conductor  a  territory  of  his  own  for  a  term  of  years. 
Among  the  many  advantages  to  be  gained  by  such  a  measure,  which 
I  brought  to  your  notice  in  my  last  report,  I  would  emphasize  these: 
A  more  uhorough  and  systematic  course  of  instruction,  a  great  saving 
in  the  matter  of  traveling  on  the  part  of  conductors,  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance,  and  hence  a  stronger  bond  of  friendshij^  and  fellow- 
feeling  between  conductors  and  commissioners  and  teachers. 

In  closing  this  brief  report  I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  high 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  you  have  conferred  upon  teachers'  insti- 
tutes during  the  brief  time  of  your  administration.  Your  just  appre- 
ciation of  needed  reforms  in  their  management,  your  numerous  personal 
visits  and  practical  suggestions  to  teachers  and  conductors,  and  yonr 
patient  attention  to  the  details  of  the  work,  with  a  view  to  progress 
and  improvement,  has  already  been  productive  of  material  advance- 
ment both  in  management  and  instruction. 

The  work  of  teachers'  institutes  is  of  the  highest  importance;  it  can 
'  be  done  by  no  other  agency  now  in  operation;  still  further  and  perhaps 
still  greater  improvements  are  yet  needed.  I  reflect  the  common 
sentiment  of  all  thoughtful  and  observant  teachers  whom  I  have  met» 
when  I  express  the  hope  that  your  efforts  in  the  line  of  progress  will 
be  as  vigorous  and  successful  in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past 

Very  respectfully 

a  H.  ALBBa 

Frkdonia,  December  5, 1887. 
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REPORT  OF  PROF.  CHARLES  T.  BARNES. 

Hon.  A-  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

SiK.  — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  submit  my  first  report  as 
conductor  of  institutes  Since  my  appointment  as  a  member  of  the 
regular  Institute  faculty,  I  have  attended  the  following  institutes  of 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1887. 


Institutes  Attendkd. 
GouDty.  Place. 

Albany. Medusa 

Clinton ., Plattsburgh 

Clinton Champlain 

Columbia. Chatham 

Franklin Malone 

Genesee Batavia 

Greene Cairo 

Jefferson Adams 

Lewis Lowville 

Oneida Rome 

Oswego Parish 

Oswego Pulaski 

Otsego Oneonta 

Richmond Stapleton 

Steuben Addison 

Steuben Avoca 

Ulster Ellenville 


Date  of  Beffinnliur. 
June  6 . 

April  4 

May  30. 

November  28* 

September  6. 

October  10. 

October  3. 

December  12* 

October  17. 

May  2. 

May  9. 

May  23. 

August  29^. 

April  25. 

October  24 

December  19» 

September  26. 

Westchester Mi  Vernon May  16. 

On  account  of  a  severe  illness,  I  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
Suffolk  County  Institute,  beginning  April  18,  at  Huntington. 

I  have  attended  two  meetings  of  the  Institute  faculty  at  the  Depart- 
ment One  was  held  on  Saturday  June  11,  and  the  other  during  the 
entire  week  beginning  November  21. 

State  Examination. 

I  also  assisted  in  conducting  tlie  examination  for  State  certificates 
at  Utica,  and  in  the  examination  and  marking  of  the  papers  submitted 
by  the  various  candidates. 

By  your  direction  I  spent  two  days  of  the  week  before  the  State 
examination  at  Albany,  in  revising  and  correcting  the  answer-j)apers 
to  be  sent  out  to  the  State  examiners. 
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Attendance  at  Institutes. 

At  all  of  the  institutes  which  I  have  attended,  during  the  spring 
and  fall  campaigns,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  one  at  Oneonta  in 
August,  the  attendance  lias  been  large  and  quite  regular.  In  this 
respect  there  has  been  a  very  marked  change.  In  past  years  I  hare 
frequently  known  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  to  be 
absent  at  some  of  the  roll-calls.  During  the  current  year  I  have  often 
seen  the  roll  called,  when  not  more  than  two  or  three  teachers  were 
absent.  In  this  connection,  I  would  respectfully'  suggest  that  no 
institutes  be  held  in  the  State  during  any  part  of  the  month  of  August 
in  any  year. 

In  a  few  instances  trustees  and  boards  of  education  have  refused  to 
allow  their  teachers  to  attend  the  institute.  The  following  oases  haye 
been  most  noticeable:  During  the  institute  held  at  Rome,  beginning 
May  2,  the  teachers  at  Waterville  were  not  allowed  to  be  present  The 
same  was  true  of  the  teachers  at  Homellsville  and  Coming  during  the 
institute  held  at  Addison,  beginning  October  24. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  very  general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  among 
other  teachers  and  school  officers  over  the  refusal  of  the  above  boards 
to  allow  their  teachers  to  attend.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  attend- 
ance upon  institutes  is  becoming  more  regular;  yet  those  who  most 
need  institute  instruction  are  sometimes  conspicuous  by  their  absence 
or  irregularity. 

It  seems  hardly  right  to  close  the  large  schools  and  compel  their 
teachers  to  attend,  and,  at  the  same  time,  allow  persons  who,  while 
ignorant  of  all  that  belongs  to  good  teaching,  are  still  standing 
between  good  teachers  and  proper  compensation,  to  either  ignore  the 
institute  or  come  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  go  home  at  pleasure. 
Unfortunately,  commissioners  are  not  clothed  with  sufficient  power  to 
compel  such  persons  to  be  regular  in  attendance. 

Compulsory  Attendance. 
Here  I  would  offer  the  suggestion  that  the  law  be  so  amended  that 
all  teachers  outside   of   the   cities  be   compelled  to  attend   all  the 
sessions  of   the  institute  as  a  condition  of  being   allowed  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

Opposition  to  Institutes. 
I  am  satisfied  that  your  presence  and  good  counsel  at  many  of  the 
institutes  have  done  much  to  allay  the  feeling  of  opposition  to  such 
gatherings  which  had  become  chronic  in  some  parts  of  the  State. 
There  seems  to  be  but  little  of  that  feeling  manifested  at  the  present 
time,  and  most  of  the  teachers  are  in  sympathy  with  the  work  done. 
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Chabacteb  of  My  Wobx. 

It  has  been  mj  especial  aim  during  the  year  past  to  make  at  least  a 
part  of  mj  work  such  as  should  interest  and  benefit  the  more  advanced 
teachers,  without  forgetting  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  institute  is 
to  help  the  great  body  of  teachers  who  have  not  had  opportunity  for 
special  preparation  for  their  work. 

I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  certain  fundamental  principles  which 
underlie  the  work  of  teaching  the  various  subjects,  as  far  as  I  have 
discussed  them,  while  I  have  also  endeavored  to  show  the  application 
of  those  principles  to  the  practical  work  of  the  school-room.  Many  of 
the  advanced  teachers  have  already  given  those  subjects  the  most 
careful  attention,  and  are  able  to  at  once  make  intelligent  application 
of  principles.  To  such  I  have  uniformly  made  the  suggestions  that 
we  compare  notes  and  experience  to  see  if  their  convictions  were 
strengthened  or  weakened  by  my  presentations  of  the  subjects.  But, 
with  the  majority  of  teachers  in  each  county,  there  exists  the  necessity 
of  making  application  to  their  needs,  or  it  will  remain  unmade. 

Attention. 

I  have  to  report  a  closer  and  more  uniform  attention,  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers,  to  the  work  ^one,  and  an  increasing  disposition  to  ask 
intelligent  questions  at  each  exercise.  In  most  counties  no  attempt 
is  now  made  to  ask  questions  which  are  simply  intended  to  interrupt 
the  work. 

Normal  School  Am. 

Much  benefit  to  the  teachers  has  been  derived  from  the  able  and 
practical  instruction  given  by  the  principals  and  teachers  of  some  of 
the  State  Normal  schools,  who  have  assisted  during  a  part  of  the  week 
at  some  of  the  institutes  which  I  have  attended.  I  think  the  presence 
of  one  of  them  for  a  single  day  and  evening  would  prove  a  valuable 
feature  at  future  institutes. 

Local  Instructors. 

Many  very  suggestive  and  profitable  exercises  have  also  been  pre- 
sented by  local  teachers,  and  these  exercises  have  encouraged  and 
helped  the  teachers  in  attendance.  In  institutes  where  only  one  con- 
ductor is  sent,  I  think  this  feature  may  well  be  continued.  Of  course, 
some  of  the  work  done  was  not  well  digested,  and  the  attempt  was 
sometimes  made  to  cover  too  much  ground  in  the  short  time  allotted  to 
each  local  instructor.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  think  your  sugges- 
tion, that  the  teachers  of  the  several  institutes  be  encouraged  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  same  is  a  wise    one,  and  one  calculated 
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to  make  the  seBsions  more  interesting  and  valuable.  In  several 
institutes  I  have  seen  class  exercises,  with  children,  conducted  bj 
teachers,  usually  ladies.  Such  exercises  have,  as  a  rule,  been  yeij 
valuable,  and  I  have  urged  commissioners  to  arrange  for  one  or 
more  such  at  each  institute  where  I  have  been  the  conductor. 
These  classes  should  be  managed  by  the  teachers  who  are  in  daily 
charge  of  them.  I  have  never  seen  a  successful  attempt  made  by 
Bn  institute  conductor  to  do  good  work  with  a  class  of  children  at 
such  a  time.  I  am  of  the  decided  opinion,  however,  that  when  two 
conductors  are  sent  to  the  same  institute  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  of  the  day  sessions  should  be  occupied  by  them,  though  room 
in  the  programme  might  be  made  for  an  occasional  class  exercise  by 
a  local  teacher. 

Normal  Institutes. 

In  former  reports  by  the  institute  conductors  the  necessity  of 
Normal  institutes,  to  hold  for  a  term  of  four  or  six  weeks,  has  been 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  your  Department.  I  have  long  believed 
that  such  institutes  might  be  made  the  means  of  great  good  to  the 
teachers  of  the  different  localities  of  the  State. 

They  should  be  conducted  by  competent  persons  at  State  expense, 
leaving  board  as  the  only  charge  to  be  borne  by  the  teachers,  as  many 
-who  need  to  attend  such  institutes  are  very  poorly  paid. 

I  am  glad  you  have  already  indicated  your  wilUugness  to  sustain 
such  long-term  institutes  in  places  where  a  sufficient  number  of 
teachers  may  express  a  desire  to  attend  them. 

Graded  Institutes. 

At  the  institute  held  at  Plattsburgh,  in  April  last,  a  part  of  each  day 
was  devoted  to  graded  work  in  sections.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
an  occasional  institute  of  this  kind  might  properly  be  allowed  in  places 
where  there  are  many  advanced  teachers  who  are  willing  and  ready  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  daily  work.  In  all  such  institutes,  however, 
there  should  be  a  rigid  grading,  that  the  work  done  in  each  section 
may  be  applicable  to  the  needs  of  those  in  attendance. 

District  Institutes. 

As  a  rule  I  am  in  favor  of  one  institute  annually  in  each  commis- 
sioner district  of  the  State,  with  one  conductor  for  the  smaller 
districts,  and  two  conductors  for  the  larger  ones.  I  am  glad  the  day 
of  mass-meeting  institute  has  gone  by. 
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Qualifications  of  Teachebs. 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  character  of  the  teachers  in  attendance 
at  the  institutes,  that,  if  the  ancient  adage,  "  As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the 
school,"  be  true,  our  schools  are  growing  better  with  each  succeeding 
year.  Among  those  present  at  each  session  are  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  culture  and  refinement,  who  would  grace  any  social  circle. 

Social  Advantages. 

The  advantages  which  arise  t rom  contact  with  such,  to  those  whose 
Bocial  opportunities  are  limited,  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

A  week  spent  among  such  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  great  benefit  to 
to  young  and  inexperienced  teachers. 

Conclusion. 

In  looking  over  the  year  I  find  I  have  been  the  recipient  of  numer- 
ous courtesies  from  teachers  and  commissioners,  for  which  I  am 
grateful  I  am  also  under  obligation  to  yourself  and  all  employed  in 
your  Department  for  kind  and  considerate  treatment 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  T.  BARNES. 
Sauquoit,  N.  Y.,  December  31,  1887. 


REPORT  OF  PROF.  ISAAC  H.  STOUT. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sm. — As  conductor  of  teachers'  institutes,  I  have  the  honor  to  report 
that  since  the  date  of  my  appointment,  September  1, 1887, 1  have  acted 
as  conductor  or  as  associate  conductor  in  nine  institutes,  of  which  six 
were  district  and  three  were  county  institutes,  as  follows: 

First  Commissioner  District  of  Otsego  county,  at  Cooperstown. 

First  Commissioner  District  of  Delaware  countv,  at  Walton. 

Third  Commissioner  District  of  Jefferson  county,  at  Theresa. 

Second  Commissioner  District  of  Steuben  county,  at  Addison. 

First  Commissioner  District  of  Allegany  county,  at  Angelica. 

Third  Commissioner  District  of  Onondaga  county,  at  Manlius. 

Franklin  county,  at  Malone. 

Greene  county  at  Cairo. 

Columbia  county,  at  Chatham.    . 
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Attendance. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  institute  at  Cooperstown,  which 
was  in  session  daring  the  week  of  the  annual  school  meetings,  and 
before  the*  schools  of  the  district  had  commenced,  these  institutes 
have  been  largely  attended,  and  but  few  schools  have  failed  to  close 
their  sessions  in  order  that  their  teachers  might  attend  the  session  of 
the  institute.  The  per  cent  of  average  attendance  of  teachers  regis- 
tered has  been  unusually  large,  and  this,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
evident  interest  manifested  by  the  teachers  in  the  work  before  them, 
demonstrated  that  they  had  assembled  for  business  rather  than  for 
pleasure,  and  were  determined  to  improve  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  the  institute. 

Assistance  of  Teachers. 

The  active  part  taken  by  leading  teachers  in  giving  instruction,  and 
the  care  with  which  they  had  prepared  their  work  have  added  much  to 
the  interest  in  these  gatherings,  and  also  to  their  efficiency  as  agencies 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers  and  arousing  a  professional  spirit 
among  them. 

Opposition  Abated. 

So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  the  opposition  to  closing  the 
schools  for  attendance  upon  institutes  seems  to  have  very  generallj 
abated.  In  the  institutes  named,  with  the  exception  of  the  second 
district  of  Steuben  county,  it  was  not  perceptible.  In  this  connection, 
I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  acknowledge  the  uniform  courtesy  and 
consideration  shown  the  conductors  by  both  teachers  and  commis- 
sioners at  each  and  all  of  these  institutes. 

District  Institutes. 

My  experience,  though  limited,  leads  me  to  believe  that  ocmmufl- 
sioner  district  institutes  are  productive  of  better  results  than  are  the 
larger  gatherings  by  counties,  and  that  still  better  results  may  be 
obtained  by  dividing  the  district  institutes,  during  portions  of  the 
session,  into  sections  for  different  classes  of  work  applicable  to  the 
different  grades  of  instruction  in  the  schools. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ISAAC  H.  STOUTL 

Fabmxe  YnjuAOB,  December  10, 1887. 
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liiST  or  Teachebb'  iMsnTDTES  Held  Dcbino  1887  —  (ConHnued^. 
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ATTENDANCE  CERTIFICATE  —  (Reveese  Side). 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Department  op  Public  Instbuction,  ^ 

Superintendent  8  OmcE,  ?■ 

Albany,  October  17,  1887. ) 

Instructions. 

Teachers  will  keep  this  card  until  the  close  of  the  institute,  and  note 
their  presence  under  each  exercise  by  the  following  check  mark  (1). 
Absence  from  any  exercise  is  to  be  noted  by  the  character  (0). 

Any  willful  error  discovered  will  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  withholding 
the  approval  of  the  commissioner,  and  for  the  annulment  of  a  license 
to  teach. 

At  the  close  of  the  institute  teachers  will  sign  and  return  these 
cards  for  the  approval  of  the  commissioner.  If  satisfied  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  attendance  noted,  he  will  sign  the  certificate.  "Where 
there  is  more  than  one  commissioner  in  attendance,  they  will  all  sign 
the  certificate. 

The  commissioner  will  mail  this  certificate  within  two  days  from 
the  close  of  the  Institute  to  the  trustee  of  the  district  in  which  the 
teacher  is  employed,  and  it  will  be  used  by  him  in  the  settlement  of 
the  teacher's  wages  for  institute  week.  It  will  then  be  returned  to 
the  teacher.  In  case  the  teacher  is  not  employed,  the  commissioner 
will  return  the  certificate  to  the  teacher.  Necessary  postage  for  the 
purpose  named  may  be  charged  among  regular  institute  expenses. 

No  certificate  cards  shall  be  distributed  to  teachers  after  the  session 
of  Monday  afternoon,  except  by  concurrence  of  the  commissioner  and 
conductor. 

No  certificate  shall  be  given  to  any  person  who  is  not  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

Commissioners  will  call  the  roll  of  teachers  at  every  session  without 
giving  notice  of  the  time. 

Attendance  upon  evening  sessions  of  the  institute  is  recommended, 
but  is  not  compulsory. 

Notice  to  Trustees. 

Teachers  will  be  allowed  Monday  forenoon  for  registering,  and  will 
be  paid  for  that  time  (counting  the  half-day  three  exercises),  provided 
they  are  present  during  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Teachers  are  entitled  to  pay  for  the  week  in  which  an  institute  is 
held  in  the  district  in  which  their  school  may  be  located,  provided  the 
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school  is  closed  and  the  teacher  is  in  actual  attendance  at  the  insti- 
tute. They  are  entitled  to  pay  for  only  such  tinie  as  they  are  actually  in 
cttendance,  as  noted  on  this  certificate. 

If  the  teachers  attend  the  thirty  exercises  indicated  as  noted  on  the 
certificate  during  the  week  (including  three  for  Monday  forenoon), 
they  are  entitled  to  full  pay  for  the  week,  and  in  like  proportion  for  a 
less  number  of  exercises  attended. 

Where  a  contract  with  a  teacher  includes  board  in  a  district,  the 
district  must  pay  the  teacher's  board  while  in  attendance  at  the 
institute. 

Trustees  are  prohUnted  from  paying  any  wages  to  teachers  for  instttuie 
toeek,  unless  the  school  is  closed,  and  the  teacher  in  actual  attendance  at  the 
institute. 

Trustees  are  required  by  law  to  close  the  school  in  their  district 
during  the  week  in  which  an  •  institute  is  held  within  the  district  or 
county  in  which  the  school  is  located.  District  institutes  include  all 
schools  within  the  conynissioner  district. 

A.  S.  DRAPER, 

SuperintendenL 


5.  SAMPLE  INSTITUTE  PROGRAMMES. 

iNSTrruTE  Pbogramme 

Carried  out  at  Teachers'  Institute,  held  in  First  Commissioner  District  of 
Washington  County,  at  Greenwich,  December  5  to  9, 1887. 

Prof.  S.  H.  Albbo Conductor. 

Pbof.  Oeoboe  Gbiffith Assistant 

Miss  Cabbie  A  Beattie Secretary. 

Joseph  W.  Babbub School  Commissioner. 

Pboobamme. 
Monday — Morning, 
10:00-12:00. — Assigning  places  of  entertainment. 

Afternoon, 

1:30-  1:45.  —  Opening  Exercises. 

1:45-  2:15.  — "A  Course  of  Study  for  Common  Schools,"  Conductor. 

2:30-  3:15.  —  "Helping" Prof.  Speer. 

8:30-  4:15.  —  "A  Course  of  Study  for  Common  Schools,"  Conductor. 

30 
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Tuesday  —  Morning, 

9 :00-  9 :15.  —  Opening  Exercises. 

9:15-10:00,  —  "A  Course  of  Study  for  Common  Schools,"  ConductoEi 

10: 15-11 :00.  —  "  Topics  in  Arithmetic  " Prof.  Vickerman. 

11:15-12:00.  —  "An  Analysis  and  Synthesis  " Conductor 

Afternoon, 

1 :30-  2:15.  —  "  Fundamental  Principles  in  Methods  " Conductor, 

2:30-  3:15.  — "Percentage  " Prof.  Burrowa 

3:30-  4:15.  —  "Fundamental  Principles  in  Methods  ". . . .  Conductoz; 

Evening, 
7 :30  -  _  Lecture :  "  The  Yellowstone  National  Park," 

Prof.  S.  H.  Albra 
Wednesday  —  Morning, 
9:00-  9:15. — Opening  Exercises. 
9 :15-10 :00.  —  " Fundamental  Principles  in  Methods  **.,.,  Conductor. 

10:15-11:00.  —  "Methods  in  Language  " Prof.  Kingsley. 

11:15-12:00.  —  "  Fundamental  Principles  in  Methods  **....  Conductor. 

Afternoon, 

1 :30-  2 :15.  —  "  Class  Work  to  Illustrate  Methods  - Conductor. 

2:30-  3:15.— To  be  supplied. 

3:30-  4 :15.  —  "  Class  Work  to  Illustrate  Methods  " Conductor. 

Evening. 
7:30-  — Address,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Thursday — Morning. 

9 :00-  9 :15. — Opening  Exercises. 

9 :15-10 :00.  —  "  Class  Work  to  Illustrate  Methods  " Conductor. 

10:15-11:00.  —  "Map  Drawing  " .* Prof.  Griffith 

11 :15-12 :00.  —  "  Class  Work  to  Illustrate  Methods  " Conductor. 

Afternoon, 

1:30-  2:15.  — "Map  Drawing" Prof.  Griffith. 

2 :30-  3 :15.  —  "  Class  Work  to  Illustrate  Methods  " Conductor. 

3 :30-  4 :15.  —  "  Advanced  Geography  " Prof.  Griffith. 

Evening. 
7:30-  —"Lecture  " Prof.  Griffith. 

Friday — Morning, 

9:00-  9 :15.  —  Opening  Exercises. 

9:15-10 :00.  —  "  Advanced  Geography  " Prof.  Griffith. ' 

10:15-11 :00.  —  "  Class  Work  to  Illustrate  Methods  " Conductcff-. 

11:15-12:00.  — "Advanced  Geography  " Prof.  Griffith 
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Afiemoon, 

1:30-  2:15.  —  " General  Discussion  " Conductor. 

2; iO-    3:16.  —  "  Advanced  Geography  " Prof.  Griffith. 

3:30-  4:15. — "  General  Discussion  " Conductor. 

InSTTTUTB  PROOBAlOai 

(Jarried  out  ai   Teachers^  JnstUutey  for  First   Commissioner  District  of 

Steuben  County,  December  19  to  23, 1887. 

Conductors. — Prof.  Samuel  H.  Albro,  Fredonia;  Prof.  Charles  T. 
Barnes,  Sauquoit. 

Local  Committee. —  Theo.  S.  Pulver,  Leon  Crandall,  Satie  Coates, 
Bebecca  M.  Guernsey,  Alma  Hoadly. 

Secretary. — BhylandR  Salisbury. 

School  Commissioner, —  L.  H.  Bamum. 

PBOORAlOfX. 

Monday — Morning. 
10:00-12:00. — Begistration  of  Teachers. 

Afternoon. 

1:30-  2:15.  —  ''Fundamental  Principles  in  Methods," 

Conductor  Albro. 
2:30-  3:15.  —  *'  Order  of  Teaching  Beading  ".....  Conductor  Barnes. 
8:30-  4:15.  —  **  What  are  the  best  methods  for  securing  well-learned 

lessons?"    Discussion  by  the  Institute,  opened  by 

Principal  Balph  Stewart 

Tuesday  —  Morning. 

9KX>-  9:15.  —  Devotional  Exercises. 

9:15-10:00.  —  "  Aims  in  Teaching  Beading  " Conductor  Barnes. 

10:15-11  KX).  —  "  Fundamental  Principles  in  Methods,** 

Conductor  Albro. 
11  d5-12 :00.  —  **  Essentials  of  Good  Beading  ^ . . . .  Conductor  Barnes. 

Afternoon. 

1:30-  2 d5.  — "Fundamental  Principles  in  Methods," 

Conductor  Albro. 

2:30-  3:16.  —  "  Objects  of  the  Becitation" Conductor  Barnes. 

8:30^  4:15.  —  ** Corporal  punishment:    When  is  it  Advisable  ?    What 

are  the  Best  Methods?"    Discussion  by  the  Insti- 
tute, opened  by  Principal  A.  W.  Fenton. 
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Wednesday  —  Morning. 

9:00-  9:15.  —  Devotional  Exercises. 

9:15-10:00.  —  '*  Analysis  and  Synthesis  " Conductor  Albro. 

10:15-11 :00.  —  "  Objects  of  the  Recitation  ". Conductor  Bame& 

11:15-12:00.  — **  Class  Work  to  Illustrate  Methods,"  Conductor  Albro. 

Aftejuoon, 

1:30-  2:15.  —  "Methods  of  Becitation  " Conductor  Barnes. 

2:30-  3:15.  —  Class  Work  to  Illustrate  Methods,"  Conductor  Albra 
•8:30-  4:15.  —  "  Is  it  advisable  to  encourage  pupils  to  take  their  books 

home  for  evening  study?"     General  discussion, 
opened  by  Principal  O.  J.  Blakesley. 

Thursday — Morning. 

^:00-  9:15.  —  Devotional  Exercises. 

9:15-10:00.  —  "Methods  of  Becitation" Conductor  Barnes. 

10:15-11:00.  —  "  Class  Work  to  Illustrate  Methods  "  Conductor  Albra 
11:15^12:00.  —  "Fundamental  Principles  in  Language  Teaching," 

Conductor  Barnes. 

Afternoon. 

1:30-  2:15.  —  "Class  Work  to  Blustrate  Methods,"  Conductor  Albra 
2:30-  3:15.  —  "Fundamental  Principles  in  Language  Teaching," 

Conductor  Bamea. 
3:30-  4:15.  —  "  The  Uniform  Examinations  for  Teachers*  Certificates." 

General  discussion,  opened  by. . .  Conductor  Albra 

Friday —  Morning. 

9:00-  9:15.  —  Devotional  Exercises. 

9:15-10:00.  —  "Fundamental  Principles  in  Language  Teaching," 

Conductor  Bamea. 
10:15-11:00.  —  "  Qass  Work  to  Illustrate  Methods  "  Conductor  Albra 
11 :15-12 :00.  —  "  Civil  Government " Conductor  Bamea 

Afternoon. 

1:30-  2:15.  —  "  Class  Work  to  Illustrate  Methods,"  Conductor  Albra 

2:30-  3:15.  —  "Civil  Government " Conductor  Bame& 

8:30-  4:15.  —  "  School  Management ". Conductor  Albra 

Lectures. 

Monday  Evening.  —  "  East  India  Commerce,"  James  M.  Cassetjy 
Ph.  D.,  Principal  Buffalo  Normal  School. 

Tuesday  Evening.— "The  Magnetic  Teacher;"  Dr.  W.  A.  NileSi 
Homellsville,  N.  Y. 
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Wednesday  Evening.  —  "  What  Our  Boys  and  (Hrls  Should  Bead,"' 
Conductor  Charles  T.  Barnes. 

Thursday  Evening.  —  "The  Yellowstone  National  Park,"  Conductor 
Samuel  H.  Albro. 

Evening  sessions  will  begin  at  7;  lectures  at  7:30.  Each  lecture  will 
be  preceded  by  music,  answering  queries,  and  discussions  by  the 
institute.  The  music  for  the  day  sessions  will  be  in  charge  of  Con- 
ductor Barnes;  for  the  evening  sessions,  in  charge  of  the  local 
committee. 


6.    DEPAETMENT    CIRCULAR  —  INSTRUCTIONS    TO 

COMMISSIONERS. 


Teachebs'  Institutes — Insteuctions  to  Commissionebs. 

STATE  OF  NEW  TOKK. 

Depabtment  op  Public  Instbuction, 
Supebintendent's  Office. 

Albany,  January  2,  1888 


7b  School  Commissioners: 


] 


Teachers'  institutes  will  be  held  at  such  times  of  the  year  as  com- 
missioners may  desire,  so  far  as  practicable,  but  not  in  the  period 
between  the  20th  of  June  and  the  10th  of  September,  nor  during  the 
weeks  in  which  the  Begents'  examinations  occur.  It  is  also  deemed 
inadvisable  to  hold  institutes  during  the  weeks  in  which  the  general 
election  and  Thanksgiving  day  occur.  It  will  be  well  for  commissioners 
to  decide  upon  the  week  which  they  prefer,  and  advise  us  at  an  early 
day,  even  though  they  prefer  a  time  late  in  the  year.  This  will  enable 
us  to  lay  out  the  work  more  thoroughly  and  acceptably,  and  employ 
the  conductors  more  advantageously,  than  can  be  done  when  commis- 
sioners delay  arrangements  tmtil  the  near  approach  of  the  time  when 
they  desire  the  institute  to  be  held.  We  will  be  glad  to  arrange  for  an 
institute  in  every  district  in  this  State  at  once. 

Institutes  will  be  held  for  each  commissioner  district  They  will 
oontinue  for  one  week,  and  be  held  once  in  each  year. 

But  one  conductor  will  ordinarily  be  assigned  to  hold  an  institute. 
Help  will  be  extended  from  the  Normal  schools,  and  commissioners 
will  invite  prominent  local  teachers  to  supply  occasional  exercises. 
The  Department  will  see  to  it  that  no  institute  shall  fail  for  want  of 
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help,  but  commissionei^  are  cautioned  against  letting  their  own 
anxiety  for  successful  institutes  lead  them  to  ask  for  more  outside  help 
than  is  necessary. 

Following  are  the  institute  conductors: 

Dr.  John  H.  French,  No.  233  Monroe  avenue Rochester. 

Prof.  Henry  R  Sanford,  No.  29  University  place  ....  Syracuse. 

Prof.  Samuel  H.  Albro Fredonia. 

Prof.  Charles  T.  Barnes Sauquoii 

Prof.  Isaac  H.  Stout Farmer  Village. 

In  districts  having  large  villages  with  union  schools,  it  is  advisable 
that  the  commissioner  should  confer  with  the  school  authorities  of 
such  villages,  as  to  the  time  of  holding  the  institute,  and  that  when- 
ever possible,  it  should  be  held  at  a  time  which  will  be  most  pleasing 
to  such  places.  It  will  ordinarily  be  found  that  this  will  prevent  fric- 
tion, and  secure  that  cordiality  of  cooperation  which  is  highly  essential 
ito  the  success  of  the  institute. 

In  giving  notices  of  institutes,  commissioners  will  be  particular  to 
call  the  attention  of  all  trustees  to  the  provisions  of  section  5,  title  XI, 
of  the  Consolidated  School  Act,  requiring  the  closing  of  the  schools, 
•and  the  attendance  of  the  teachers.  The  statute  is  mandatory.  It 
allows  no  alternative  but  to  close  the  schools.  A  teacher  cannot  be 
paid  from  public  moneys  for  teaching  during  institute  week,  although 
he  must  be  paid  for  attendance  upon  the  institute.  Trustees  violating 
this  statute,  either  directly  or  by  subterfuge,  will  render  themselves 
liable  to  the  penalties  provided  by  law  for  such  violation. 

At  the  close  of  the  institute,  commissioners  will  certify  to  trustees 
-the  time  of  the  attendance  of  the  teachers  in  their  employ,  and  they 
will  also  report  to  this  Department  any  failure  on  the  part  of  trustees 
to  comply  with  the  law. 

In  arranging  for  and  carrying  on  institutes,  you  will  be  guided  by 
the  following  regulations: 

1.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  be  represented  in 
every  institute  by  the  principal  conductor,  who  will  have  full  control 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  institute. 

2.  On  receiving  official  notice  from  this  Department,  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  institute  for  your  district,  you  will  send  notices  of  the 
same,  printed  on  postal  cards,  to  all  your  teachers,  and  to  all  the  news- 
papers printed  in  the  district,  as  items  of  news,  but  you  must  not 
incur  any  liability  on  the  part  of  the  Department  for  newspaper  adver- 
tisements. Immediately  correspond  with  the  principal  conductor,  and 
with  him  arrange  the  programme  of  exercises  for  the  week. 
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3.  Inyite  some  of  your  most  advanced  and  experienced  teachers  to 
present  exercises.  On  application  to  this  Department,  assistance  maj 
usually  be  obtained  for  a  day  or  two  from  one  of  the  Normal  schools. 
The  Superintendent  will  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  bound  by 
contracts  made  by  commissioners  with  other  instructors  or  lecturers. 

4.  Secure  ample  accommodations  for  the  sessions  of  the  institute, 
using  a  school-house  in  preference  to  any  other  building,  when  a 
suitable  one  can  be  obtained.  It  is  believed  that  the  use  of  a  school- 
house,  court-house,  or  other  public  building  can  be  readily  obtained 
in  every  county  for  the  purposes  of  an  institute,  and,  in  view  of  the 
local  benefits  thereby  conferred,  without  charge  to  the  State. 

5.  When  the  estimated  expenses  of  an  institute  exceed  twenty-five 
dollars,  a  detailed  statement  must  be  submitted  to  this  Department 
for  approval  before  the  arrangements  are  completed.  In  every  case 
where  persons  are  employed,  or  any  expenses  are  incurred,  commis- 
-sioners  should  make,  in  advance,  a  definite  and  positive  contract,  that 
they  may  not  become  personally  liable  for  the  payment  of  charges  so 
unreasonable  and  exorbitant  that  the  Superintendent  cannot  pay  them. 

6.  Arrange  for  board  of  teachers  through  a  local  committee  or  per- 
sonally, on  the  most  favorable  terms  obtainable,  but  make  no  arrange- 
ments for  a  shorter  time  than  the  entire  session. 

7.  When  possible,  secure  from  railroad  companies  and  stage  lines, 
reduced  rates  of  fare  for  members  of  the  institute. 

8.  As  soon  as  practicable,  issue  your  programme  of  exercises,  and 
-send  one  copy  to  each  teacher  employed  in  your  district;  also  send  ten 
copies  to  this  Department,  two  to  each  member  of  the  institute  faculty 
and  one  to  each  school  commissioner  in  the  State. 

9.  Provide  blackboards,  crayons,  erasers,  pointers,  a  piano-forte  or 
organ,  and  such  other  appliances  as  may  be  necessary,  and  have  them 
in  place  ready  for  use,  before  the  opening  of  the  institute.  Memoran- 
dum books,  lead  pencils,  and  printed  music  for  all  the  members  of  the 
institute,  will  be  supplied  through  the  conductor. 

10.  Employ  a  janitor  for  the  entire  session,  and  require  him  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  his  work. 

11.  Do  not  omit  evening  sessions  to  favor  any  other  object  or  interest. 

12.  Do  not  allow  any  admission  fee  to  be  charged  to  any  exercise  or 
session  of  the  institute.  Do  not  allow  itinerant  lecturers  or  readers  to 
find  their  way  into  the  programme.  Take  a  decided  stand  against 
suppers,  or  festivals,  or  entertainments  of  any  kind,  gotten  up  in  the 
neighborhood  for  gain,  during  institute  week. 
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13.  Do  not  hold  examinations  of  candidates  for  commissioners'  cer- 
tificates at  any  time  during,  or  in  connection  with  the  session  of  the 
institute. 

14.  During  the  sessions  of  the  institute,  be  particular  to  insure  good 
order  in  the  room  and  about  the  premises. 

15.  Make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  evening  exercises,  and 
assume  charge  and  direction  of  the  same.  Evening  addresses  will  be 
delivered  by  the  conductor,  a  principal  of  a  Normal  school,  or  other 
persons  prominent  in  educational  work.  At  times  it  may  be  well  to 
invite  some  prominent  person  in  the  locality  to  occupy  an  evening. 
It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  teachers'  associations  should  occupy 
some  of  the  evenings  of  the  week  in  such  way  as  they  may  think  best 
But  care  should  be  taken  that  the  time  is  occupied  only  by  addresses 
upon  educational  subjects,  or  by  exercises  which  promote  the  primary 
purposes  of  the  institute.  You  will  have  charge  of  the  records  and 
secretary's  minutes,  not  allowing  these  matters  to  interfere  with  the 
regular  exercises  of  the  institute. 

16.  You  will  register  members  on  Monday  from  10:30  a.  m.  till  noon; 
from  one  to  two  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  at  the  recesses.  No  person  is  to  be 
registered  after  Monday,  without  the  approval  of  the  conductor.  You 
will  notify  teachers  of  this  regulation  in  all  your  notices  of  institutes. 
All  teachers  and  persons  over  sixteen  years  old  who  intend  to  teach 
within  a  year,  and  no  others,  may  register  as  members  of  the  institute. 

17.  At  the  opening  of  your  institute  you  will  select  some  teacher, 
who  has  aptitude  for  such  work,  to  act  as  secretary,  who  will  keep  a 
brief  record  of  the  general  exercises,  stating  subject,  character  and 
length  of  exercises,  names  of  instructors,  number  of  teachers  in  attend- 
ance, and  such  other  facts  as  may  be  deemed  important,  refraining 
from  lengthy  expressions  of  opinion,  and  confining  the  report  to  actual 
facts.  This  record  should  be  submitted  to  conductor  and  commissioner 
and  transmitted  promptly  to  the  Department.  It  must  be  understood 
that  the  secretary  thus  appointed  will  be  expected  to  serve  voluntarily, 
as  no  compensation  can  be  given,  and  should  be  some  other  person  than 
may  be  chosen  to  assist  the  commissioner  in  his  work.  [The  purpose 
of  this  regulation  is  to  obtain  prompt  information  concerning  the  insti- 
tute, in  advance  of  the  regular  stated  report,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
used  as  a  reference  in  appointing  future  institutes  in  your  district]  It 
is  also  desired  that  teachers  should  be  invited  to  address  the  Depart- 
ment by  letter,  freely  expressing  their  views  concerning  the  institute, 
with  liberty  to  offer  suggestions  regarding  institute  work. 

18.  The  regular  work  of  instruction  will  begin  at  2  p.  m.  on  Mondays 
and  end  with  the  close  of  the  Friday  afternoon  session. 
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19.  You  will  forward  to  this  Department  promptly,  at  the  close  of 
the  institute,  the  register  of  attendance  and  account  of  expenses,  vdiYi 
full  statements  and  vouchers,  a  blank  for  which,  with  necessary  instruc- 
tions, accompanied  by  registry  cards,  certificates  of  attendance,  and 
other  circulars  and  blanks  necessary  for  your  use,  will  be  forwarded  to 
you  during  the  week  preceding  the  institute. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

A.  a  DRAPEE, 

Superintendent. 
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SCHOOL    COMMISSIONERS. 


1.  Names  and  Post-Offioe  Addresses. 

2.  School  Commissioner  Districts. 

3.  Department  Circular. 

4.  Written  Reports. 


LIST  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIOimS. 


ilST  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
STIW  YORK,  FOR  THE  TERM  COMMENCING  JANUARY  1, 
L888,  WITH  POST-OFFICE  ADDRESSES. 
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John  J.  Callanant 

George  A.  Conklln 

George  McDonaldt . . . 
Dawson  D.  Dickson  . . 

Elba  Reynolds 

EI>or  S.  Devine 

James  L.  Luskt 

Henry  A.  8oule 

Stanley  N.  Wheaton  . . 

Josiah  Gailo vt 

Georcre  Pecknamt 

CharrosH.  Wickst.... 

Emmons  J.  Swiftt 

Jamos  R.  Flagg   

Thaddeus  P.  Jackson 

LeRoy  C.  Hayest 

Marcius  N.  Horton 

Ezra  J.  Day 

Hiram  M.  Mott. 


Myron  Schermerhorn  . . 

Orville  Drumm 

LaFloyd  Still  man 

Henry  I.  Van  Hoesen . . . 
George  D.  Chamberlin.. 
Ebenezer  R.  Harknosst 
William  R.  Andorsou... 

John  R.  Vando water 

Christonhor  E.  Hmitht. . 

Leslie  W.Lake 

William  A.  Staffln 


Frank  B.  Wickes 

Edward  J.  Owen 

James  M.  Wardnert 

William  G.  ( hishman 

JoHej|»h  B.  Thynet 

William  J.  Burr 

Elbert  R.  Parsons 

Newton  8woct 

Daniel  Oochrant 

Samuel  H.  Newberry 

Harrington  P.  Whitneyt. 

S.  W^hitiord  Maxson 

Triirajiii  C.  Gray 

Charles  E.  Whitney 

Andrew  G.  Cropsey 

Willis  Maine 

Robert  W.  Jonost 

R.  Austin  Kuceland.  Jrt. 

Austin  B.  Dunn 

liollin  C  Francis 

Daniel  Keating 

D.  Edgar  Parsons 

Jeremiah  Smitht 

Henry  K.  Salisbury t 

ChauDcey  G.  Richardst. . 

Robert  G.  Woo<ls 

William  D.  Lewis 

Fred  K  Pavne 

Everett  E.  E<lgertnnt 

William  B.  Graves 


Post-offloes. 


Callanan's  Comers. 

South  Westerlo 

West  Troy , 

Angelica. 


Belmonti. . . 

Box  364,  Binghamton. . , 

Binghamton , 
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Port  Leyden 
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Geneseo  

Ossian 

Georgetown 
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Pittsford 

Box  200,  Rochester. 
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Washington  Mills  . 
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t  Reelected. 
IPage  of  report  of  commissioners  whose  terms  expired  December  31, 1887. 
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2.  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONER  DISTKICTS  IN  THE  STATE 

OF  NEW  YORK  JANUARY  1, 1888. 

The  districts,  as  organized  in  the  different  counties  on  the  first  da/ 
of  January,  1888,  are  as  follows: 

ALBilNY  COUNTI. 

First  District. —  Towns  of  Bethlehem,  Ck>eymans,  New  Scotland* 
Second  District. —  Towns  of  Berne,  Bensselaerville,  Westerlo. 
Third  District.  —  Towns  of  Knox,  Guilderland,  Watervliei 
The  city  of  Albany  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 
The  city  of  Cohoes  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

Allegany  County. 

First  District  —  Towns  of  Allen,  Almond,  Angelica,  Belfast,  BirdspU^ 
Bums,  Canadea,  Centerville,  Granger,  Grove,  Hume,  New  Hudson, 
Bushford,  West  Almond. 

Second  District,  —  Towns  of  Alfred,  Alma,  Amity,  Andover,  Bolirar, 
Glarksville,  Cuba,  Friendship,  Genesee,  Independence,  Scio,  Ward, 
Wellsville,  Willing,  Wirt 

Bboome  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Chenango,  ColesYille,  Conklin,  Kirkwood, 
Penton,  Stanford,  Windsor. 

Second  District  —  Towns  of  Barker,  Binghamton,  Ldsle,  Maine^ 
Nanticoke,  Triangle,  Union,  YestaL 

The  city  of  Binghamton  is  organized  tmder  a  special  school  act 

Cattaraugus  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Allegany,  Ashf ord«  Ellicottville,  Farmers- 
Tille,  Franklinville,  Freedom,  Hinsdale,  Humphrey,  Ischua,  Lyndon, 
Machias,  Glean,  Portville,  Yorkshire. 

Second  District  —  Towns  of  Carrolton,  Coldspring,  Conewango, 
Da^'ton,  East  Gtto,  Great  Valley,  Leon,  Little  Valley,  Mansfield,  Napoli, 
New  Albion,  Gtto,  Perrysburgh,  Persia,  Randolph,  Red  House,  Sala- 
manca, South  Valley. 

Cayuga  County. 

First  District  —  Towns  of  Brutus,  Cato,  Conquest,  L:a,  Mentz,  Monte- 
zuma, Sennett,  Sterling,  Throop  Victory. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Aurelius,  Fleming,  Genoa,  Ledyard, 
Locke,  Moravia,  Niles,  Gwasco,  Scipio,  Sempronius,  Summer  HiH, 
Springport,  Venice. 

The  city  of  Auburn  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act 
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Chautauqua  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Busti,  Chautauqua,  Clymer,  French  Creek, 
Harmon  J,  Mina,  Sherman. 

Second  District  —  Towns  of  Arkwright,  Hanover,  Pomfret  Portland, 
Ripley,  Sheridan,  Villenova,  Westfield. 

Third  DistricL  —  Towns  of  Carroll,  Charlotte,  Cherry  Creek,  Ellery, 
Ellicott,  Ellington,  Gerry,  Eiantone,  Poland,  Stockton. 

The  city  of  Dunkirk  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

The  city  of  Jamestown  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

Chemuno  County. 
Comprises  a  single  district. 
The  city  of  Elmira  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

Chenango  County. 

First  District,  —  Towns  of  Columbus,  Lincklaen,  New  Berlin,  North 
Norwich,  Norwich,  Otselic,  Pharsalia,  Pitcher,  Plymouth,  Sherburne, 
Smyrna. 

Second  District  —  Towns  of  Af ton,  Bainbridge,  Coventry,  Greene, 
German,  Guilford,  McDonough,  Oxford,  Preston,  Smithville. 

Clinton  County. 

First  District  —  Towns  of  Ausable,  Black  Brook,  Dannemora,  Peru, 
Plattsburgh,  Saranac,  Schuyler  Falls. 

Second  District,  —  Towns  of  Altona,  Beekmantown,  Champlain,  Chazy, 
Clinton,  EUenburg,  Mooers. 

Columbia  County. 

First  District  —  Towns  of  Ancram,  Claverack,  Clermont,  Copake, 
Gallatin,  Germantown,  Greenport,  Livingston,  Taghkauick. 

Second  District  —  Towns  of  Austerlitz,  Canaan,  Chatham,  Ghent, 
Hillsdale,  Kinderhook,  New  Lebanon,  Stockport,  Stuyvesant 

The  city  of  Hudson  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

Cortland  County. 

First  Distj^t  —  Towns  of  Cincinnatus,  Cortlandville,  Freetown, 
Harford,  Lapeer,  Marathon,  Virgil,  "Willett 

Second  Duitriii.  —  Towns  of  Cuyler,  Homer,  Preble,  Scott,  SoloD, 
Taylor,  Truxton. 

Delaware  County. 

First  District  —  Towns  of  Colchester,  Deposit,  Franklin,  Hamden, 
Hancock,  Masonville,  Sidney,  TompkiuH,  Walton. 

Second  District  —  Towns  of  Andes,  Bovina,  Davenport,  Delhi, 
Harpersfield,  Kortright,  Meredith,  Middletown,  Roxbury,  Stamford. 
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Dutchess  County. 

First  Dudrict.  —  Towns  of  Amenia,  Beekman,  Dover,  East  Fislikilly 
Fishkill,  LaGrange,  Northeast,  Pawling,  Pine  Plains,  Stamford,  Union 
Vale,  "Wappinger,  Washington. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Clinton,  Hyde  Park,  Milan,  Pleasant 
Valley,  Poughkeepsie,  Redhood,  Bhinebeck. 

The  city  of  Poughkeepsie  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

Erie  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Alden,  Amherst,  Cheektowaga,  Clarence^ 
Grand  Island,  Lancaster,  Newstead,  Tonawanda. 

Second  District, — Towns  of  Aurora,  East  Hamburg,  Eden,  Elma, 
Evans,  Hamburg,  Marilla,  Wales,  West  Seneca. 

Third  District.  — Towns  of  Boston,  Brant,  Colden,  Concord,  Collins^ 
Holland,  North  Collins,  Sardinia. 

The  city  of  Buffalo  is  organized  under  a  sj^ecial  school  act. 

Essex  County. 

First  Diatrict,  —  Towns  of  Chesterfield,  Elizabeth  town,  Essex,  Jay, 
Keene,  Lewis,  North  Elba,  St  Armand,  Willsborough,  Wilmington. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Cro>\'n  Point,  Minerva,  Moriah,  New- 
comb,  North  Hudson,  Schroon,  Ticonderoga,  Westport. 

Eranklix  County. 

Firi<t  District,  —  Towns  of  Belmont,  Brighton,  Burke,  Chateaugay, 
Duane,  Franklin,  Harrietstowu,  Malone. 

Second  District,  — Towns  of  Bangor,  Bombay,  Brandon,  Constable^ 
Dickinson,  Fort  Covington,  Moira,  Waverly,  Westville. 

Fulton  County. 
Comprises  a  single  district. 

Genkskk  County. 
Comprises  a  single  district. 

Greene  County. 

First  District,  —  Towns  of  Athens,  Cairo,  Catskill,  Halcott,  Hunter, 
Jewett,  Lexington. 

Second  District,  —  Towns  of  Ashland,  Coxsackie,  Durham,  Greenvillo^ 
New  Baltimore,  Prattsville,  Winanam. 

Hamilton  C/Ottnty. 

Comprises  a  single  distric^t. 
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Hkrktmeb  County. 

First  DistricL — Towns  of  Fairfield,  Herkimer,  Little  FaUs^  MiLTiliAiTn^ 
Newport,  Norway,  Ohio,  Eussia,  Salisbury,  Wilmurt. 

Second  District, — Towns  of  Coliunbia,  Danube,  Frankfort,  Oerman 
Flats,  Litchfield,  Schuyler,  Stark,  Warren,  Winfield. 

Jeftebson  County. 

First  District.  — Towns  of  Adams,  Brown ville,  Ellisburgh,  Henderson, 
Hounsfield,  Lorraine,  Bodman,  Worth. 

Second  District. — Towns  of  Antwerp,  Champion,  Le  Bay,  Phila- 
delphia, Butland,  Watertown,  Wilna. 

Third  District. — Towns  of  Alexandria,  Cape  Vincent,  Clayton,  Lymfl^ 
Orleans,  Pamelia,  Theresa. 

The  city  of  Watertown  is  organized  under  a  special  school  acL 

Kings  County. 

Comprises  a  single  district,  excluding  Brooklyn. 

The  city  of  Brooklyn  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

Lewis  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Greig,  High  Market,  Lewis,  Leyden, 
Lyonsdale,  Martinsburgh,  Osceola,  Turin,  West  Turin. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Croghan,  Denmark,  Diana,  Harrisburgh, 
Lowville,  Montague,  New  Bremen,  Pinckney,  Watson. 

Livingston  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Avon,  Caledonia,  Conesus,  G^neseo, 
Groveland,  Leicester,  Lima,  Livonia,  York. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Mount  Morris,  North  Dansville,  Nunda, 
Ossian,  Portage,  Sparta,  Springwater,  West  Sparta. 

Madison  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Brookfiekl,  De  Ruyter,  Eaton,  Georgetown, 
Hamilton,  Lebanon,  Madison,  Nelson. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Cazenovia,  Fenner,  Lenox,  Smithfield, 
Stockbridge,  Sullivan. 

Monroe  County. 

First  DiMrict. — Towns  of  Brighton,  Henrietta,  Irondequoit,  Mendon, 
Penfield,  Perrinton,  Pittsford,  Rush,  Webster. 

Second  District. — Towns  of  Clarkson,  Chili,  Gtites,  Greece,  Hamlin, 
Ogden,  Parma,  Biga,  Sweden,  ^\^^eatIand. 

The  city  of  Bochester  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 
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Montgomery  County. 
Ck>mpriBe8  a  Bingle  district. 

New  York. 
New  York  city  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

Niagara  County. 

First  Diistrict.  —  Towns  of  Cambria,  Lockport,  Pendleton,  Bojalton, 
Wheatfield. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Hartland,  Lewiston,  Newfane,  Niagara, 
Porter,  Somerset,  Wilson. 

The  city  of  Lockport  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

Oneida  County. 

Firat  District.  —  Towns  of  Deerfield,  Floyd,  Marcy,  New  Hartford, 
Whitestown. 

Second  DistricL  —  Towns  of  Augusta,  Bridgewater,  Kirkland* 
Marshall,  Paris,  Sangerfield,  Vernon,  Westmoreland. 

Third  District,  —  Towns  of  Camden,  Florence,  Verona,  Vienna. 

Fourth  District.  —  Towns  of  Annsville,  Ava,  Booneville,  Forestport, 
Lee,  Kemsen,  Steuben,  Trenton,  Western. 

The  city  of  TJtica  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act 

The  city  of  Rome  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act 

Onondaga  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Camillus,  Clay,  Elbridge,  Lysander,  Salina, 
Van  Buren. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Geddes,  Marcellus,  Onondaga,  Otisco» 
Skaneateles,  Spafford,  TuUy. 

Third  DiMrict.  —  Towns  of  Cicero,  De  Witt,  Fabius,  Lafayette, 
Manlius,  Pompey. 

The  city  of  Syracuse  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act 

Ontario  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Farmington,  Geneva,  Gorham,  Hopewell, 
Manchester,  Phelps,  Seneca. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Bristol,  Canadice,  Canandaigua,  East 
Bloomfield,  Naples,  Richmond,  South  Bristol,  Victor,  West  Bloomfield. 

Orange  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Blooming  Grove,  Cornwall,  Highlands, 
Monroe,  Montgomery,  Newburgh,  New  Windsor. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Chester,  Crawford,  Deerpark,  Goshen, 
Ghreenville,  Hamptonburgh,  Minisink,  Mount  Hope,  Wallkill,  Warwick, 
Wawayanda. 

The  city  of  Newburgh  is  organized  under  a  special  s(;hool  act. 
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Orleans  County. 
Oomprises  a  single  district. 

Oswego  County. 

First  DidricL  —  Towns  of  Granby,  Hannibal,  New  Haven,  Oswego, 
Scriba,  Volney. 

Second  DiatricL  —  Towns  of  Amboy,  Constantia,  Hastings,  Palermo, 
Parish,  Schroeppel,  West  Monroe. 

Third  DiMrict,  —  Towns  of  Albion,  Boylston,  Mexico,  Orwell,  Bed- 
field,  Bichland,  Sandy  Creek,  Williamstown. 

The  city  of  Oswego  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act 

0t8e«o  County. 

First  District  — Towns  of  Cherry  Valley,  Decatur,  Exeter,  Maryland, 
Middle^eld,  Otsego,  Plainfield,  Richfield,  Roseboom,  Springfield,West- 
ford,  Worcester. 

Second  District,  —  Towns  of  Burlington,  Butternuts,  Edmeston, 
Hartwick,  Laurens,  Milford,  Morris,  New  Lisbon,  Oneonta,  Otego, 
Pittsfield,  Unadilla. 

Putnam  County. 
Comprises  a  single  district. 

Queens  County. 
First  District.  —  Towns  of  Flushing,  North  Hempstead,  Oyster  Bay. 
Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Hempstead,  Jamaica,  Newtown. 
The  city  of  Long  Island  City  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act 

Rensselaer  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Brunswick,  Grafton,  Hoosick,  Lansing- 
burgh,  Petersburgh,  Pittstown,  Schaghticoke. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Berlin,  East  Greenbush,  Greenbush, 
Nassau,  North  Greenbush,  Poestenkill,  Sandlake,  Schodack,  Stephen- 
town. 

The  city  of  Troy  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act 

• 

Richmond  County. 
Comprises  a  single  district 

Rockland  County. 
Comprises  a  single  district. 

St.  Lawrence  County. 

Fird  District.  —  Towns  of  DeKalb,  De  Peyster,  Fine,  Fowler, 
Gouvemeur,  Hammond,  Macomb,  Morristown,  Oswegatchie,  Pitcainu 
Rossie. 
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Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Canton,  Clare,  Clifton,  Colton,  Edwards^ 
Hermon,  Lisbon,  Madrid,  Norfolk,  Pierrepont,  Bussell,  Waddington. 

Third  District.  —  Towns  of  Brasher,  Hopkinton,  Lawrence,  Louis- 
Tille,  Massena,  Parishville,  Potsdam,  Stockholm. 

The  city  of  Ogdensburg  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

Saratoga  County. 

First  District. — Towns  of  Ballston,  Charlton,  Clifton  Park,  Gkdwaj, 
Halfmoon,  Malta,  Milton,  Providence,  Stillwater,  Waterford. 

Second  District. — Towns  of  Corinth,  Day,  Edinburgh,  Greenfield, 
Hadley,  Moreau,  Northumberland,  Saratoga,  Saratoga  Springs,  Wilton. 

Schenectady  County. 
Comprises  a  single  district 
The  city  of  Schenectady  is  organized  under  a  special  school  act. 

Schoharie  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Broome,  Blenheim,  Conesville,  Esperance, 
CHlboa,  Middleburgh,  Schoharie,  Wright 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Carlisle,  Cobleskill,  Fulton,  Jefferson, 
EichmondYille,  Seward,  Sharon,  Summit 

Schuyler  County. 
Comprises  a  single  district 

Seneca  County. 
Comprises  a  single  district 

Steuben  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Avoca,  Bath,  Bradford,  Campbell,  Cohoc- 
ton,  Dansville,  Fremont,  Howard,  Prattsburgh,  Pultney,  Thurston, 
XJrbana,  Wayland,  Wayne,  Wheeler. 

Second  District. — Towns  of  Addison,  Cameron,  Canisteo,  Caton, 
Coming,  Erwin,  Greenwood,  HartsviUe,  Hornby,  HomeUsville,  Lindley, 
Rathboneville,  Troupsburgh,  Tuscarora,  West  Union,  WoodhuU. 

Suffolk  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Easthampton,  Riverhead,  Southampton, 
Southold,  Shelter  Island. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Babylon,  Brookhaven,  Huntington, 
Islip,  Smithtown. 

SuLLFVAN  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Bethel,  Cohocton,  Delaware,  Forestburgh, 
Highland,  Lumberland,  Mamakating,  Thompson,  Tusten. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Callicoon,  Fallsburgh,  Fremont,  Liberty, 
Neversink,  Bockland. 
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TioQA  County. 
GompriseB  a  single  districi 

Tompkins  County. 
First  District  —  Towns  of  Danbj,  Enfield,  Ithaca,  Newfield,  XTlyBBes. 
Seoond  DisiricL  —  Towns  of  Caroline,  Dryden,  Ghroton,  Lansing. 

Ulster  County. 

First  District  —  Towns  of  Hurley,  Kingston,  Kingston  city,  Sanger^ 
ties,  Ulster. 

Second  District,  —  Towns  of  Esopus,  Gardner,  Lloyd,  Marbletown, 
Marlborough,  New  Paltz,  Plattekill,  Bosendale..  Shawangunk. 

Third  District.  —  Towns  of  Denning,  Hardenburgh,  Olive,  Bochester, 
Shandaken,  Wawarsing,  Woodstock. 

Wabren  County. 
Comprises  a  single  district 

Washington  County. 

First  District,  —  Towns  of  Argyle,  Cambridge,  Easton,  Fort  Edward, 
Chreenwich,  Jackson,  Salem,  White  Creek. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Dresden,  Fort  Ann,  Granville,  Hampton, 
Hartford,  Hebron,  Kingsbury,  Putnam,  Whitehall 

Wayne  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Butler,  Galen,  Huron,  Lyons,  Bose, 
Savannah,  Sodus,  Wolcott. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Arcadia,  Macedon,  Marion,  Ontario, 
Palmyra,  Walworth,  Williamson. 

Westchesteb  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  East  Chester,  Mamaroneck,  New  Bochelle, 
Pelham,  Bye,  Scarsdale,  Westchester. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Greenburgh,  Harrison,  Mount  Pleasant, 
North  Castle,  Ossining,  White  Plains. 

Third  District.  —  Towns  of  Bedford,  Cortlandt,  Lewisboro,  New 
Castle,  North  Salem,  Poundridge,  Somers,  Yorktown. 

Wyoming  County. 

First  District.  —  Towns  of  Attica,  Bennington,  Covington,  Middle- 
bury,  Orangeville,  Perry,  Sheldon,  Warsaw. 

Second  District.  —  Towns  of  Arcade,  Castile,  Eagle,  Genesee  Falls, 
Gainesville,  Java,  Pike,  Wethersfield.     . 

Yates  County. 
Comprises  a  single  district 
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3.  DEPARTMENT  CIRCULAR. 


WRITTEN   REPORTS   OF    SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  AND  CITY 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK : 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent's  Office, 
Albany,  November  2,  1887. 

To 


Sir.  —  You  will  please  submit  to  this  Department,  by  the  first  day  of 
December  next,  a  written  report,  portraying  the  condition  of  the  schools 
under  your  supervision;  stating  what  has  been  done  during  the  year 
in  the  line  of  advancement,  and.suggesting  what,  in  your  opinion,  may 
further  be  done  in  that  direction,  with  advantage. 

Please  write  on  but  one  side  of  legal  cap  paper,  so  that  your  manu- 
script may  go  to  the  printer  without  copying. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

A.  S.  DRAPER, 

SuperintendenL 
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4.  WRITTEN  REPORTS  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS; 


ALBANY   COUNTY  — First   District. 

John  J.  Callanan,  School  Commissioner, 

In  General. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  number  of  districts  or  teachers  since 
the  date  of  my  last  report.  This  commissioner  district,  which  embraces 
the  towns  of  Bethlehem,  Coeymans  and  New  Scotland,  contains  forty- 
seven  school  districts,  forty-four  lying  wholly  within  this  district, 
three  being  joint,  with  school-houses  in  Greene  county.  Number  of 
teachers,  forty-seven. 

From  abstracts  of  trustees'  reports  of  this  district,  I  have  collected 
the  following: 

Number  of  school  inhabitants 3, 103 

Number  who  attended  school  during  some  portion  of  the 

year 2,069 

Average  daily  attendance 1 ,021 

Average  time  of  school,  nearly 38  weeks. 

No  mention  is  made  of  pupils,  in  the  first  item,  who  attended  the 
schools  of  Albany. 

The  average  attendance  shows  a  small  increase  over  the  previous 
year;  still  there  is  need  of  much  improvement  in  this  direction,  as  is 
proven  by  the  want  of  learning  all  about  us. 

Compulsory  Education. 

Irregular  attendance  still  gives  us  much  trouble  and  restricts  the 
value  and  extent  of  the  work  that  might  be  accomplished  by  the 
schools.  Reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  parents  to 
send  with  a  greater  degree  of  regularity,  but  while  children  are  made 
home-helps,  or  it  is  inconvenient  for  parents  to  get  them  to  the 
schools,  this  result  will  not  probably  be  reached  short  of  compulsion. 

The  public  free  school  system  was  established  for  the  benefit  and 
advantage  of  those  classes  who  now  refuse  its  advantages;  so  let 
compulsory  maintenance  of  the  schools  —  in  charge  of  amply  compe- 


•  *NoTB.  —  In  order  to  economize  space  in  this  volume,  to  be  devoted  to  important  mat- 
ters which  have  not  heretofore  boon  included  as  a  portion  of  the  annual  report.  It  has 
been  deemed  advisable  to  omit  from  commissioners'  written  reports,  the  castomaiT 
formal  introductions  and  conclusions,  and  in  some  instances  other  matters  not  directly 
relating  to  the  needs  or  condition  of  the  schools. 
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tent  teachers  —  and  compulsory  attendance  on  them  go  side  by  side. 
The  "  Compulsory  Education  Act "  never  having  been  put  in  operation 
here,  we  are  unable  to  judge  of  its  efficacy.  Officers  should  be 
appointed  and  made  responsible  for  its  thorough  enforcement,  or, 
if  a  better  law  can  be  constructed,  let  it  be  done;  its  need  is 
imperative. 

School-Houses. 

No  new  school-houses  have  been  built  during  the  year,  but  many 
repairs  have  been  made.  Several  districts  have  outgrown  the  capacity 
of  their  school-rooms,  and  in  a  few  districts  the  school-houses  are 
worn  out  It  may  be  observed  that  the  ablest  districts  are  not  always 
foremost  in  maintaining  good  schools.  Many  of  the  educational 
requirements  that  we  are  trying  to  supply  would  not  exist  if  that  class 
who  by  indifference  or  active  opposition  to  the  cause  of  educatioil 
should  join  the  educational  element  in  its  efforts  toward  uplifting  thid 
schools. 

That  class  of  people  which  believes  an  inclosure  a  good  enough  place 
in  which  children  shall  spend  six  hours  a  day,  in  charge  of  a  school- 
keeper,  instead  of  a  teacher,  with  few  or  no  school-room  helps,  with 
outbuildings  in  shameful  condition;  that  class  which  allows  that  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  is  sufficient, 
and  admits  not  that  the  development  of  the  moral  sense,  conscience, 
obedience  and  a  true  sense  of  the  rights  of  others  is  essential,  regard- 
ing the  schools  not  as  its  foremost  interest,  but  as  an  appendage,  an 
incumbrance  —  until  this  class  loses  its  influence  in  the  management 
of  school  affairs  not  many  of  the  vexing  questions  of  proper  popular 
education  will  be  solved-  * 

The  moral  and  educational  force  of  comfortable  and  attractive  school* 
houses,  school-rooms  and  school-grounds,  and,  that  associations 
with  beauty  and  order,  tend  to  establish  young  minds  in  purity  of 
thought  and  desire,  seem  to  have  been  disregarded  in  many  districts. 
One  striking  characteristic  of  a  few  trustees  is  their  willingness  to 
decide  on  matters  pertaining  to  repairs  and  arrangement  of  school- 
houses,  hiring  of  teachers,  etc.,  without  consultation  or  investigation, 
experience  or  observation.  In  private  matters  of  far  less  importance, 
they  would  not  proceed  without  first  getthig  competent  advice. 

Weak  Districts  Should  be  Strengthened. 

While  feeble  districts  have  been  helped  by  the  improved  plan  of 
apportioning  the  public  moneys,  still  it  is  clearly  unjust  that  strong 
districts  should  have  the  services  of  teachers  worth  fourteen  dollars 
per  week,  while  small  and  weak  districts  have  the  services  of  teachers 

33 
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worth  seven  dollars,  and  in  the  latter  case,  by  reason  of  difference  in 
property  value,  a  higher  rate  of  local  taxation  is  necessary.  Greater 
uniformity  and  equality  in  sharing  the  benefits  and  burdens  of  the 
schools,  to  my  mind,  would  much  imj^rove  our  general  plan  of  educa- 
tion.    Would  not  the  township  system  remove  some  of  these  difficulties? 

Uniform  Examinations. 
Public  examinations  of  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  for  this 
part  of  the  present  school  year  were  held  before  the  questions  sent  out 
from  the  Depai*tment  were  received.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  uniform 
plan,  as  described  in  your  last  report,  believing  it  will  be  beneficial  to 
the  competent,  working  class  of  teachers.  A  uniform  examination  for 
ascertaining  the  learning  of  applicants,  the  commissioners  "  holding 
any  additional  examination  which  they  may  desire,  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  moral  qualities  or  practical  capabilities  of  candidates,  and 
that  they  have  a  right  to  reject  candidates  for  any  cause  they  may 
think  sufficient,"  is,  I  believe,  the  best  plan  as  yet  projected. 

Teachers'  Institute. 
The  district  teachera'  institute  held  at  Clarksville,  in  June,  demon- 
strated the  superiority  of  the  district  over  the  county  institute.  With 
a  smaller  number  of  teachers,  the  exercises  were  more  like  teaching, 
more  like  training,  and  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  locality. 
Professor  Sanford  conducted  the  'nstitute  in  his  usually  able  manner, 
assisted  in  the  latter  part  of  the  week  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Hoose,  j)rincipal  of 
the  Normal  school  at  Cortland.  Several  teachers  took  very  creditable 
parts  before  the  institute.  The  attendance  was  nearly  perfect.  The 
district  institute  comes  within  the  reach  of  a  larger  number  of  inhab- 
itants, making  its  usefulness  more  widely  understood. 

Public  Interest. 
The  interest  of  the  general  pubHc  in  education  grows  as  its  knowledge 
of  the  public  school  system  and  its  operation  increases.  The  district 
institute,  the  free  distribution  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Code  of  Publio 
Instruction,  and  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  to  each  school 
district  will  make  this  knowledge  more  accessible  to  the  public. 

Normal  Work. 

The  principal  work  of  normal  schools  should  be  to  give  their  pupils 
special  professional  training  for  practical  teaching,  and  this  training 
should  be  given  to  the  greatest  possible  number. 

There  are  many  persons  who  have  the  learning  and  moral  quahfi- 
cations,  but  lack  devotion  to  and  ability  for  the  work  of  teachiug, 
which  they  pretend  to  dr.. 
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SOBCETHINQ    TO    CoNDEMN,    SoMLTHI.\(*    TO   PrAISE. 

There  is  much  to  condemn  in  the  condition  of  our  school  affairs  in 
this,  the  capital  county,  and  within  sight  of  the  capitol  of  the  Empire 
State.  There  is  also  much  to  praise  and  commend.  There  are  manj 
who  have  the  good  of  the  children  nearest  their  hearts  and  give 
cheerfully  of  time  and  means  for  the  abolition  of  ignorance.  There 
are  mauy  teachers  who  are  working  earnestly  and  with  as  much 
success  as  possible  under  discouraging  conditions.  We  expect  much 
improvement  to  result  from  the  school  laws  passed  last  winter,  and 
that  other  much  needed  laws  will  soon  be  made.  It  is  to  be  hoped  by 
all  means  that  a  larger  percentage  of  our  youth  will  be  placed  beyond 
the  helplessness  of  ignorance. 

I  am  thankful  to  report  that  the  decision  of  the  electors  of  this 
commissioner  district  was  against  a  change  of  commissioner  for  the 
next  term. 

Callahan's  Corners,  N.  Y. 


ALBANY    COUNTY  —  Second    District. 

Charles  De  La  Mater,  School  Commissioner, 

Introduction. 

There  are  fiftynseven  school  districts  in  this  commissioner  district, 
employing  one  teacher  each.  As  a  general  statement  these  schools  are 
slowly  improving,  but  many  of  them  are  far  from  good  schools  yet. 
Our  village  schools,  as  a  rule,  are  in  charge  of  competent  teachers, 
and  are  accomplishing  good  results.  But  the  small  rural  districts, 
which  are  largely  in  the  majority,  are  very  much  neglected.  The  school 
houses  and  out-buildings  in  these  districts  are  generally  in  a  dilapi- 
dated condition,  teachers  are  changed  nearly  every  term,  the  principal 
object  seeming  to  be  to  employ  the  teacher  that  will  work  for  the 
least  wages.  In  some  cases  I  have  examined  as  many  as  three  differ- 
ent would-be  teachers  sent  by  trustees  of  these  districts,  before  finding 
one  capable  of  teaching  any  schooL 

The  Township  System. 

How  to  remedy  these  difficulties  in  this  class  of  schools  seems  to  be 
^  perplexing  question.  If  the  office  -  of  trustee  were  abolished  alto- 
S'ether,  and  his  present  duties  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  town  board  of 
education,  I  believe  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  problem. 
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In  General. 

Most  of  these  schools  are  very  small  in  point  of  numbers^  and  I  haTe 
observed  th&t  many  pupils  leave  the  district  school  at  an  earlier  period 
of  life  than  formerly,  either  to  remain  at  home  or  to  attend  school 
beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own  district. 

About  one  half  of  my  schools  are  well  supplied  with  blackboards 
and  a  limited  supply  of  other  school  apparatus,  while  in  the  other  half 
the  teachers  are  laboring  under  great  disadvantages  for  want  of 
proper  and  necessary  school  apparatus,  and  this  half  are  the  ones  that 
need  the  most  help. 

There  has  been  but  one  new  school-house  built  in  my  district  during 
the  year,  while  a  few  others  have  made  extensive  repairs  and  added 
new  and  improved  furniture. 

I  have  made  ninety-five  official  visits,  and  have  examined  and 
licensed  sixty-four  teachers  during  the  year. 

The  work  of  teachers  who  have  had  a  course  of  instruction  in  our 
Normal  schools  compares  very  favorably  with  that  of  other  teachers; 
the  l^ormal  training  gives  the  beginner  a  decided  advantage.  Those 
contemplating  teaching  should  be  encouraged  to  make  a  thorough 
preparation  for  the  work.  A  teacher  should  not  only  know  what  to 
teach,  but  how  to  teach.  Scholarship  alone  is  not  sufficient  Purely 
educational  journals  have  not  been  taken  by  a  majority  of  our  teachera 
Every  year,  however,  increases  the  number,  and  I  feel  assured  that 
teachers  are  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  as  essential  that  they  read 
an  educational  paper  as  for  the  farmer,  physician  or  lawyer  to  haTe 
and  read  their  journals. 

The  Institute. 

We  have  this  year  had  our  first  experience  with  district  institntes 
in  this  county.  I  think  much  better  results  have  been  obtained,  from 
the  fact  that  teachers  have  been  required  to  take  a  more  active  part  in 
the  work,  thereby  becoming  more  personally  interested.  Our  institnte 
held  in  June  at  Medusa  was  very  sut^cessful.  The  instruction  given 
by  Conductors  Barnes  and  Larkins  was  of  a  high  order.  The  exercises 
conducted  bv  Prof.  Gcv .  A.  Conklin,  of  South  Westerlo,  were  exceed- 
ingly  practical  and  of  great  value  to  all  teachers. 

Recent  Legislation. 

Some  of  the  recent  changes  in  and  additions  to  the  school  laws  of 
the  State  we  all  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for,  notablv  the  act  in 
relation  to  out-houses.  While  much  has  already  been  accomplished, 
much  can  yet  be  done  by  united  effort 
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The  manner  of  employing  teachers  and  conducting  school  finances, 
elsewhere  spoken  of  in  this  report,  is  a  subject  that  to  mj  mind  needs 
immediate  attention. 

Medusa,  N.  T. 


ALBANY   COUNTY  — Third    Distbiot. 

(Iegroe  McDonald,  School  Commvisionen 

Statistical. 
The  third  commissioner  district  of  Albany  county  comprises  three 
towns,  in  which  there  are  fifty-four  school  districts,  employing  about 
ninety-three  teachers.  Five  of  the  fifty-four  districts  are  joint,  two  of 
them  having  school-houses  in  other  counties.  The  number  of  children 
of  school  age  in  Watervliet  is  7,760;  Guilderland,  1,034;  Knox,  453; 
making  a  total  of  9,247. 

Official  Visits. 

I  have  made  during  the  year  seventy-one  official  visits.  I  have 
found  generally  the  schools  in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  condition, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  teachers  are  striving  to  do  better 
work,  and  to  place  their  schools  in  the  front  rank.  In  the  villages 
the  teachers  especially  are  zealous  and  earnest,  and  as  a  consequence 
their  schools  are  worthy  of  praise;  but  in  the  rural  districts,  where  the 
teacher  is  changed  so  often,  it  matters  little  how  efficient  he  may  be, 
there  is  little  chance  for  encouragement,  for  hardly  is  the  school  in 
good  working  order,  before  the  term  closes  and  another  teacher  is 
engaged,  which  very  often  subjects  the  school  to  an  entire  change  of 
management  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  the  trustees  employ 
teachers  for  longer  periods  of  time,  thereby  securing  for  the  schools  a 
more  permanent  system,  instead  of  ever  changing  from  one  method  to 
another.' 

S<^HooL  Buildings. 

The  school  buildrngs  I  can  report  in  good  condition,  with  a  few 
exceptions.  In  school  district  No.  7,  town  of  Watervliet,  the  school- 
house  has  been  practically  rebuilt  and  refurnished,  making  it  a  i)leasant 
and  commodious  edifice.  District  No.  10,  town  of  Watervliet,  lias  also 
repaired  its  school-house  to  quite  an  extent.  There  are  two  districts 
in  the  town  of  Knox  which  have  miserable  buildings,  but  the  intentions 
jure  to  thoroughly  repair  or  rebuild. 
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Institutes. 

The  last  institute  in  this  district  was  held  at  Altamout,  commencing 
June  6,  1887,  Dr.  John  H.  French,  conductor.  I  consider  the  plan  of 
holding  single  institutes  a  step  in  advance.  There  being  fewer  in 
attendance,  all  have  a  chance  to  become  more  thoroughly  acquainted, 
and  a  great  deal  is  learned  of  different  methods  from  one  another.  In 
a  word,  it  makes  the  session  more  like  a  school,  and  all  become  learners. 
Discussions  are  entered  into  more  freely  by  the  teachers,  the  folly  of 
using  old  and  threadbare  methods  and  the  benefits  arising  from 
adopting  the  new,  are  well  demonstrated,  and  all  return  to  the  school- 
room with  renewed  vigor  and  energy  for  their  duties.  At  the  institute 
held  at  Altamont,  several  of  the  teachers  of  my  district  took  part  in 
the  exercises  and  did  themselves  credit  I  wish  to  heartily  thank  all 
those  who  assisted  and  gave  their  exertions  for  the  success  of  the 
institute. 

Libraries. 

Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  Hbraries.  In  this  age  of  books,  in 
which  a  Hbrary  may  be  sustained  with  comparatively  small  cost,  every 
district  should  look  well  to  this  point.  Each  school  should  have  a 
carefully  selected  library,  that  the  pupils  may  become  familiar  with 
the  writings  of  the  best  authors,  form  habits  for  reading  good  books, 
and  lay  a  foundation  for  future  usefulness.  The  good  effects  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated,  especially  in  the  country  districts,  where 
little  attention  is  paid  to  this  subject. 

West  Troy,  N.  Y. 


ALLEGANY    COUNTY  —  First    District. 

George  E.  Ferguson,  School  Commuisianer. 

General  Observations. 

This  district  comprises  the  fourteen  northern  towns  of  Allegany 
county.  There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  schools  subject  to  my 
visitation.  There  are  two  academies  in  the  district,  one,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society,  at  Houghton,  on  the 
Genesee  river,  and  the  other  at  Angelica.  Tlie  latter  had  charge  of 
two  teachers*  classes  during  the  year. 

I  have  made,  during  the  year,  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  official 
visits,  visiting  four  schools  three  times,  one  hundred  twice,  twenty- 
four  once,  and  the  balance  not  at  all.     There  have  been  two  hundred 
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and  twentj-fiye  different  persons  teaching  in  the  district  during  the 
year.  Of  these,  six  were  normal  graduates,  nine  had  first  grade,  forty- 
two  second  grade,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  third  grade 
certificates.  Twenty-one  had  testimonials  indorsed.  More  teachers 
began  teaching  during  the  past  year  than  in  any  year  since  I  began 
the  work. 

The  school  buildings  are  growing  better  each  year.  During  the 
past  year  one  has  been  condemned  and  a  new  building  has  taken  its 
place;  if  six  more  should  share  the  same  fate  the  school-houses  in 
this  district  would  be  in  a  very  good  condition. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  I  tried  the  uniform  examinations. 
Some  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed,  but  I  am  convinced  that  this 
is  the  best  plan  if  the  conmiissioner  can  have  papers  enough  to  hold 
his  own  examinations. 

I  have  heretofore  indorsed  some  testimonials,  but  the  more 
experience  I  have  in  the  matter,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a 
bad  practice.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  Regents'  testimonials  are 
too  often  obtained,  it  is  my  experience  that  they  are  little  evidence  of 
fitness  for  teachers'  work. 

The  Institute 

for  this  commissioner's  district  was  held  at  the  court-house  in  Angelica^ 
and  was  a  success.  There  were  present  153  persons  who  were  either 
teaching  or  expected  to  do  so  during  the  year.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  six 
teachers  taught  during  the  institute  week,  some  claiming  that  the  trust- 
ees would  not  allow  them  to  attend,  others  thinking  that  it  made  no  dif- 
ference. The  institute  was  conducted  by  Professor  Stout,  assisted  two 
days  by  Dr.  R  A.  Waterbury,  of  Geneseo.  Professor  Stout  won  tne 
confidence  of  the  teachers  present  at  the  first  session,  so  they  were 
willing  to  talk  or  ask  questions  without  feeling  afraid  of  being  snubbed. 
Those  teachers  who  have  found  fault  with  previous  institutes  were  well 
pleased  with  this  one. 

Hume,  N.  Y. 
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ALLEGANY  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 

Bascom  p.  Mapes,  School  Commissioner, 

I 

Intkoduction. 

The  Bcliools  in  this  district  are  in  a  flourishing  condition;  and  can 
be  made  still  better  by  fixing  some  other  day  besides  Saturday  for 
the  uniform  examinations,  as  a  large  class  of  teachers  keep  the  seventh 
day  as  Sabbath,  and  will  not  attend  examinations  on  that  day. 

I  have  held  examinations  in  ten  different  places  in  the  district,  both 
spring  and  fall;  and,  as  a  result  of  those  examinations,  have  granted 
thirteen  first  grade,  ninety  second  grade,  including  eighteen  testimo- 
nials, and  134  third  grade  certificates. 

Out-Buildings. 

The  trustees,  as  a  rule,  are  complying  with  the  new  law  in  regard  to 
out-buildings,  and  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  fixing 
and  repairing  school  buildings,  in  the  last  year;  and  I  hope  the  next 
will  show  a  decided  improvement  in  new  school  houses. 

The  Teachers'  Institute 

held  in  this  district  under  the  direction  of  Professor  S.  H.  Albro, 
assisted  by  the  teachers  of  the  distiict,  was  a  decided  success,  and 
fully  sustains  the  Superintendent  in  his  change  from  county  to  district 
institutes.  The  lectures  and  instruction  given  by  Professor  Cnssety 
and  Dr.  Palmer  were  instructive  and  entertaining;  and  added  much  to 
the  success  of  the  institute.  A  large  number  of  educational  journals 
are  taken  by  the  teachers  and  are  of  great  assistance  to  them  in  their 
school  work. 

The  Normai.  Schools 

are  sending  out  large  numbers  of  first-<!lass  teachers,  and  as  their 
work  is  better  understood,  they  will  be  more  sought  after  as  teaeher& 

In  Conclusion, 

I  would  suggest,  as  the  best  meaus  of  raising  the  standard  of  qualifi- 
cation of  teachers,  the  passage  of  a  law  requiring  a  uniform  examina- 
tion of  teachers  throughout  the  State;  and  changing  from  the  district 
to  the  township  plan  of  controlling  schools ;  and  making  the  taxes  for 
school  purposes  uniform  throughout  the  town,  which  would  enable  the 
country  schools  to  hire  a  better  grade  of  teachers  without  increasing 
their  taxes  for  school  purposes. 

Belmont,  N.  Y. 
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BROOME  COUNTY  — First  District. 

Wallace  Thobison  —  School  Commissioner. 

Visrre  AND  Observationb. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  made  208  official  visits,  but  owing  to  the 
size  of  the  territory  over  which  I  have  to  travel  and  the  number  of 
teachers  employed,  my  visits  are  necessarily  brief  in  order  that  I  may 
make  the  circuit  during  the  time  in  which  the  schools  are  in  session,  as 
very  few  of  our  schools  have  more  than  the  required  twenty-eight 
weeks  of  schooL  Teachers  as  a  class  have  been  faithful  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  exhibiting  more  or  less  results  that  are  grat- 
ifying, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  school-houses  are  not  very 
comfortable  and  in  many  a  lack  of  apparatus  and  text-books,  and  in 
some  districts  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  interest  among  the  patrons; 
still  I  tell  teachers  that  good  schools,  the  result  of  faithfulness  on 
their  part,  will  in  time  tend  to  correct  this  matter  and  awaken  people 
to  the  necessity  of  providing  better  for  their  schools.  Many  of  our 
schools  are  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  steadily  improving. 

They  have  a  flourishing  school  at  Deposit,  and  Windsor,  under  the 
management  of  Professor  R.  L.  Maynard  and  Professor  J.  D.  Bigelow, 
backed  by  a  wide-awake  and  progressive  people,  are  doing  a  fine  -work 
for  the  rising  generation  in  that  locality :  these  two  schools  being  the 
only  union  schools  in  this  commissioner  district.  Both  are  adding  to 
their  apparatus  and  library  every  year,  and  are  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
ready  to  meet  the  conditions  requii^ed  by  the  Board  of  Begents  in 
order  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  Literary  Fund. 

We  have  three  schools  with  primary  departments  and  higher  depart- 
ments, employing  two  teachers  each,  located  at  Harpersville,  Osborne 
Hollow  and  Port  Crane,  all  of  which  are  fairly  healthy  and  vigorous. 

The  remainder  of  our  schools,  I  think,  as  a  rule,  compare  favorably 
with  rural  district  schools  generally  under  like  circumstauces. 

I  find  most  of  the  teachers  ready  and  anxious  to  receive  iiiHtructions 
as  to  their  duties.  They  think  they  are  doing  the  best  they  can. 
Some  of  them  have  had  no  better  advantapfes  than  thev  could  obtain 
at  a  common  district  school,  with  the  annual  visit  to  the  teachers'  insti- 
tute, and  I  sometimes  am  surprised  to  find  young  teachers  succeeding 
so  well  in  their  schools  when  I  think  of  what  limited  oiJj^ortunities 
they  have  had  to  fit  themselves  for  their  work.  When  I  have  thus 
found  young  teachers  who  seem  to  possess  many  of  the  qualifications  of 
successful  teachers,  I  have  urged  them  to  attend  the  Normal  schools 
and  secure  those  advantages  in  study  and  drill  which  so  admirably  fit 

34 
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teachers  for  their  prof essioii ;  and  in  the  past  three  years  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  recommending  many  of  this  class  as  suitable  candidates 
for  appointment  as  pupils  to  the  Normal  school  at  Cortland,  and  there 
are  many  more  who  expect  to  enter  that  school  within  the  coming  year. 
In  our  best  schools,  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  Normal  school 
graduates,  and  wherever  we  find  them  in  our  schools  the  excellent 
results  of  their  work  are  apparent 

Examinations  and  Licenses. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  115  schools,  employing  128  duly 
licensed  teachers  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more,  in  this  commissioner 
district  I  have  granted  159  licenses  during  the  past  year,  eighty 
second  grades,  seventy  third  grades  and  nine  of  the  first  grade.  The 
examinations  for  certificates  are  held  twice  each  year,  in  March  and 
in  August,  in  the  different  towns  composing  the  commissioner  district 
These  examinations  are  written,  and  usually  a  full  day  is  required  to 
complete  them.  Sets  of  printed  questions,  containing  from  ten  to 
twenty  questions  in  each  subject,  are  given  to  each  applicant,  and 
written  answers  required. 

No  second  grade  certificate  is  given  unless  at  least  sixty-five  per 
cent  of  all  the  questions  are  correctly  answered. 

A  very  high  standing  and  a  number  of  years  of  successful  teaching 
are  required  of  all  teachers  who  receive  a  first  grade  license,  and  when 
the  schools  have  all  engaged  their  teachers  for  the  term  there  will  be 
found  but  a  very  few  licensed  teachers  who  are  not  employed. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  questions,  and  the  intention 
is  that  the  answers  shall  be  a  fair  test  of  the  applicants'  scholarship^ 

In  General. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  built  one  new  school-house  at  East 
Windsor,  and  quite  thoroughly  repaired  several  others. 

In  most  of  these,  new  patent  desks  have  been  placed:  still  there  are 
more  improvements  of  this  kind  to  be  made. 

Applicants  under  eighteen  years  ought  not  to  be  licensed  to  teach; 
eyen  though  thoy  are  properly  qualified  in  literary  attainments,  they 
lack  in  judgment  and  discretion. 

Graded  schools  are  turning  out  pupils,  who,  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  can  pass  a  good  examination  in  the  studies  taught  in  the  rural 
districts,  but  have  had  no  special  training  in  methods  of  teaching,  etc: 

I  have  had  a  number  of  such  young  applicants,  and,  while  I  felt 
obliged,  in  some  instances,  to  grant  certificates,  I  have  uniformlj 
advised  them  to  postpone  teaching  and  go  through  a  thorough  course 
of  instruction    and  training,  specially  adapted  to  fit  them  for  their 
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work.  I  have  urged  the  teachers,  even  those  who  are  older  and  more 
experienced,  to  keep  themselves  fully  informed  in  regard  to  the  latest 
methods,  etc.,  and  have  advised  them  to  take  some  educational  paper 
that  treats  almost  entirely  on  subjects  relating  to  school  matters. 
Most  all  my  teachers  have  done  so. 

The  Teachers'  Institute 

for  this  district  was  held  at  Windsor.  It  began  on  March  21,  1887» 
uud  continued  five  days.  Professor  Henry  R.  Sanford  was  present 
I  luring  the  whole  session,  conducted  the  institute,  and  gave  such 
instruction  as  met  the  wants  of  rural,  as  well  as  the  village  schools. 
Professor  Sanford  was  ably  assisted  by  Professor  J.  D.  Bigelow,  Miss 
Mary  Coleman,  Miss  Lydia  Knox  and  Neal  Finch. 

The  teachers  were  pleased  with  the  instruction,  and  expressed  a 
wish  to  have  the  same  instructors  for  the  next  institute. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

I  am  able  to  report  at  i)resent  that  instruction  in  physiology  and 
hygiene  is  given  in  all  the  schools  under  my  jurisdiction.  I  have 
advised  teachers  to  instruct  in  this  subject  orally,  when  the  pupils  are 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  in  teaching  those  over  that  age  to  use 
text-books  in  connection  with  oral  instruction. 

But  little  opposition  has  been  made  to  the  introduction  of  this  topic 
into  my  schools.  Greater  benefits,^  in  my  opinion,  will,  in  due  time, 
result  from  this  law,  if  properly  enforced,  than  from  any  provision  in 
regard  to  public  instruction  that  has  lately  been  enacted.  Of  course 
the  future  alone  can  determine  the  result,  but  I  predict  that  no 
knowledge  imparted  to  our  pupils  will  be  fraught  with  greater  good 
or  more  beneficial  results.  Although  some  of  the  seed  thus  sown  may 
fall  by  the  wayside,  much  more  will  fall  upon  good  ground,  and  will 
take  root  in  the  virgin  soil  of  these  youthful  minds,  that  cannot  fail  to 
bring  forth  "  good  fruit "  when  the  harvest  shall  appear. 

Yallonia  Spbimqs,  N.  Y. 
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BBOOME  COUNTY— Second  DiSTRior. 

James  L.  Lusk,  School  Commissioner. 

Statktioal. 

Ihiring  the  past  year  there  were  ninety-nine  schools,  employing  125 
duly  licensed  teachers  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more.  Eighty-seven 
schools  employed  one  teacher  each;  Centre  Lisle,  Port  Dickinson, 
Union  Centre,  Maine  and  Vestal  Centre,  two  each;  Yestal,  West  End, 
Susquehanna  Valley  Home  and  Chenango  Forks,  three  each;  Union, 
four;  Lisle,  five,  and  Whitney's  Point,  6. 

The  following  comparison  of  simmiaries  may  be  of  interest: 

1881.  1887. 

Money  on  hand $1,129  00  $1,090  28 

Public  money  received 12, 107  33  15,208  71 

Raised  by  local  tax 18,791  30  16,714  19 

Paid  for  teachers'  wages 24,233  07  26,634  85 

Paid  for  libraries  and  apparatus 150  16  924  47 

Paid  for  school-houses 6,248  91  3,187  74 

Incidental  expenses 2,662  34  2,853  54 

Amount  on  hand 1,255  13  1,1G9  32 


c 


1881.  188T. 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one ... .     4,879       4,921 
Number  of  teachers 119  126 


The  above  figures  show  that  the  public  money  has  increased  twenty 
per  cent;  the  amount  paid  for  libraries  and  apparatus  more  than  six- 
fold; and  the  number  of  teachers  from  119  to  125.  The  number  of 
children  remains  nearly  the  same.  The  statistical  reports,  however, 
show  the  number  of  children  in  the  towns  of  Barker,  Lisle,  Maine, 
Nanticoke  and  Triangle,  to  bo  456  less  than  in  1881 ;  while  the  towns 
of  Union  and  Vestal  have  gained  219,  and  Binghamton  275.  These 
figures,  together  with  the  fact  that  there  are  many  vacant  houses  in 
the  highlands,  tend  to  show  that  the  inhabitants  are  gravitating  toward 
the  populous  centers. 

This  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  must  decrease  the  appor- 
tionment  of  public  money  to  these  districts,  whether  under  the  old 
school  law  or  the  new.  More  money  should  be  apportioned  in  district 
quotas  and  less  according  to  attendance.  Conductor  Sanford  has,  in 
our  State  gatherings,  repeatedly  advocated  increasing  the  quota  to 
$100,  to  aid  sparsely  settled  districts. 
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The  New  System  of  Apportionment. 

Under  the  new  School  Law  the  commissioners  in  1889  will  base  the 
apportionment  of  one-half  the  public  money  upon  the  aggregate 
number  of  days'  attendance  of  the  present  school  year  instead  of  the 
average  daily  attendance  and  census  of  children  of  school  age.  If  we 
were  to  apportion  money  to  provide  for  physical  wants  of  children, 
there  would  be  a  semblance  of  justice  in  this  method  of  division.  As 
the  expense  of  running  a  school  to  obtain  an  aggregate  attendance 
of  600  days,  or  5,400  days,  is  about  the  same,  I  fail  to  see  why  we 
should  apportion  nine  times  as  much  to  the  latter  as  to  the  former. 

It  is  argued  that  the  operation  of  the  law  will  tend  to  extend  the 
nimiber  of  weeks'  school  beyond  twenty-eight.  This  will  undoubtedly 
be  true  where  the  attendance  is  large.  But  in  weak  districts  trustees 
will  be  slow  to  pay  out  dollars  to  obtain  a  few  cents  from  the  State. 
If  populous  districts  receive  a  larger  portion,  the  remaining  districts 
must  receive  less.  If  "  big  fish  eat  little  fish  "  be  wise  school  law,  I 
pity  the  taxpayers  of  the  nine  thousand  or  more  rural  districts. 

The  editor  of  the  Utica  Morning  Herald,  January  23, 1885,  in  discuss- 
ing this  question,  wrote:  "It  costs  the  taxpayers  of  TJtica,  for 
instance,  less  money  per  capita,  less  money  per  pupil,  and  less  money 
per  dollar  of  assessed  property,  to  maintain  our  schools,  than  it  costs 
the  taxpayer  in  Hamilton  county  to  sustain  the  school-houses  which 
his  children  attend  for  one-third  less  time  during  the  year.  The  Ham- 
ilton county  resident  may  well  fret  over  such  a  state  of  things,  and 
may  readily  insist  that  the  State  is  in  some  way  to  blame  for  it.  But 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  State  primarily,  it  is  the  fault  of  his  environ- 
ment" 

The  editor  of  the  able  journal  had  evidently  given  little  thought  to 
the  problem  how  best  annually  to  expend  fourteen  million  dollars 
($14,000,000)  to  educate  two  million  children  for  future  citizenship. 
The  Legislature,  however,  came  nobly  to  our  rescue  two  years  ago. 
The  increased  appropriation  for  academies  last  winter  was  another 
step  in  the  right  direction.  But  the  $250,000  additional  increase, 
which  passed  the  last  assembly  without  opposition,  met  its  Waterloo 
in  the  Senate  finance  committee  when  they  were  making  room  for  the 
half  million  appropriation  for  the  Erie  canal.  The  old  ditch,  as  a 
thoroughfare  from  the  lakes  to  the  sea,  is  a  State  pauper,  obstructing 
the  progress  of  our  schools,  and  should  be  arrested  and  cared  for  by 
the  general  government. 

Agitation. 

Only  eleven  of  the  one  hundred  and  twelve  school  commissioners 
who  were  in  office  two  terms  ago,  when  the  movement  in  behalf  of 
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State  aid  began,  will  bo  in  oflicG  next  January.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  agitation  of  this  question  will  not  cease  until  the  State 
assumes  its  just  share  of  this  burden.  There  are  discussions  which 
might  come  in  this  report,  which  I  have  deemed  best  to  defer  until 
the  commissioners*  gathering  to  be  held  in  this  city  next  January. 
My  views  have  been  so  fully  set  forth  in  former  reports  regarding 
licenses,  visitations,  improved  methods  in  teacliing,  condition  of  build- 
ings, distiict  boundaries,  libraries,  school  books,  etc.,  that  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here.  I  feel  confident,  however,  that 
during  the  past  year  the  teachers  and  trustees  have,  as  a  rule,  done 
faithful  work,  and  considering  the  many  new  duties  imposed  upon  the 
latter  it  seems  as  if  they  should  be  compensated. 

The  sjiirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law  relating  to  the  study  of 
physiology  and  hygiene  have  been  w^ell  carried  out  in  every  district. 

The  Institutk 

held  at  Lisle  last  April  was  ably  conducted  by  Prof.  Sanford  and  his 
assistants,  the  meeting  being  productive  of  more  practicid  hints  than 
any  other  similar  gathering  held  in  this  county  during  the  past  six 
years.  The  Cortland  Normal  and  local  teachera  by  their  class  exercises 
supplied  a  long-felt  want.  All  were  grateful  for  the  visit  and  stirring 
address  of  the  State  Superintendent. 

At  present  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  progress  is  the  placing 
of  the  principal  schools  which  furnish  so  many  teachers  for  the  rural 
districts  in  the  hands  of  Normal  graduates. 

BlNGHAMTON,    N.    Y 


CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY  — First  District. 

Newton  C.  McKoon  —  Sch(X)l  Conimiasioner. 

Schools  and  Teachers. 

There  are  148  school  districts  in  this  commissioner  district,  ten  of 
which  are  joint  districtn  with  school-houses  not  in  this  county,  leaving 
138  school  districts  subject  to  my  supervision:  one  district  less  than 
last  year  —  district  No.  1,  town  of  Allegany,  having  been  annulled. 

There  were  191  teachers  w4io  taught  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more,  of 
which  number  two  held  State  certificates,  thirteen  are  graduates  of 
Normal  schools,  and  the  remainder  were  licensed  by  local  officers. 
The  whole  number  of  teachers  who  taught  during  the  year  was  310,  of 
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whom  sixty  were  males  and  250  females,  21  less  than  last  year.     The 
number  of  local  licenses  now  in  force  in  this  district  is  203. 

During  the  past  school  year  I  m&de  324  school  visits,  and  held 
twenty-six  public  examinations. 

Impressions. 

I  think  the  schools  of  this  district  are  slowly  improving.  The  union 
schools  and  the  village  schools,  as  a  rule,  are  in  charge  of  competent 
and  successful  teachers,  and  are  doing  good  work. 

The  rural  districts  are  taking  pains  to  employ  better  teachers  than 
formerly,  and  seem  willing  to  pay  better  wages;  though  they  are  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  villages  and  union  schools. 

The  change  in  apportioning  school  moneys,  giving  more  money  for 
district  quota,  has  helped  the  rural  schools,  and  more  of  these  schools 
are  now  having  three  terms  per  year,  instead  of  two,  as  formerly. 

There  has  been  a  healthy  growth  in  public  sentiment  and  a  steady 
advancement  on  the  part  of  teachers.  A  goodly  number  have  been 
recommended  for  appointment  to  the  Normal  schools,  and  many  others 
have  attended  the  academy  and  union  schools  of  the  district  in  order 
to  better  fit  themselves  for  teachers. 

The   increase   in  public  moneys   during   the   past   few   years    has 

encouraged  the  weak  districts.     In  1884  there  were  paid  for  teachers* 

wages  in  this  commissioner  district,  $44,244.32;   in  1887   there  was 

paid  for   teachers*   wages  in  this  commissioner   district,   $48,984.53. 

The  increased  aid  from  the  State  has  encouraged  these  weak  districts 

to  help  themselves. 

School  Buildings. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  school  buildings,  especially 
in  necessary  out-buildings.  District  No.  1,  EUicottville,  is  building  a 
fine  brick  school-house  to  cost  about  $15,000.  Three  other  districts,  I 
think,  at  the  last  annual  school  meeting  voted  to  build  new  school- 
houses,  and  several  others  are  being  thoroughly  repaired. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  new  law  respecting  the  condemning  of  school- 
houses  and  the  furnishing  of  necessary  out-buildings.  Good  buildings 
are  as  important  as  good  text-books. 

Township  System. 

In  my  last  annual  report,  I  referred  to  the  township  system,  making 
the  town  the  unit,  and  not  the  individual  district,  as  now. 

I  am  more  thoroughly  convinced  than  ever  before  that  this  would 
be  a  great  improvement.  The  controversies  about  district  boundaries, 
the  needed  repairs  on  school-houses,  and  a  better  uniformity  of  text- 
books could  be  obtained,  each  of  which  would  be  a  material  help 
toward  better  schools.     I  would  recommend  legislation  to  this  end. 
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Compulsory  Education. 

Something  should  be  done  to  make  the  Compulsory  Education  Act 
effective,  not  simply  in  name,  as  at  present. 

That  the  children  of  the  State  should  receive  a  certain  amount  of 
education  and  training  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  is  correct.  But  to 
oblige  the  property  of  the  State  to  support  the  schools  of  the  State 
without  compulsory  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  a  certain 
age,  and  instruction  in  certain  branches,  is  a  failure  and  a  rank  impo- 
sition upon  the  tax-payers.  A  law  that  obliges  taxation  for  the  support 
of  the  schools,  should  make  the  attendance  obligatory. 

Conclusion. 

In  closing  this,  my  last  annual  report,  I  would  say  that  I  have 
endeavored  to  discharge  the  duties  and  meet  the  responsibilities  of 
this  office  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  having  given  my  whole  time  and 
attention  thereto. 

Ellicottville,  N.  Y. 


CATTAKAUGUS  COUNTY— Second  District. 

George  W.  Boyce,  School  Commissioner, 

Some  Progress  All  the  Time. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  unless  I  should  repeat  a  part  of  my 
report  of  last  year.  There  is  some  progress  all  the  time.  Individual 
teachers  fail  at  times,  of  course,  but  the  whole  teaching  force  of  the 
district  is  steadily,  improving.  During  my  entire  term  of  office  I  have 
endeavored  to  require  young  teachers  to  subscribe  for  a  first-class 
teachers'  journal  or  to  join  our  Teachers'  Library  Association  before 
commencing  their  first  term  of  school.  I  am  certain  that  those 
teachers  who  begin  to  read  educational  books  and  papers  "when  they 
first  assume  the  duties  of  teachers,  will  make  much  better  teachers 
tlian  some  of  the  older  ones,  who  have  been  dropped  into  some  rut  so 
deep  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  any  amount  of  inspiring  and 
instructive  reading  to  lift  them  out.  Very  many  of  our  young  teachers 
are  doing  excellent  work,  and  will  continue  to  do  better  and  better 
work  as  their  experience  enlarges. 

School-Houses. 

During  the  year  quite  a  number  of  school-houses  have  been  thoi^ 
oughly  repaired,  and  some  have  been  newly  furnished.     Union  School 
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Dietrict  No.  1,  town  of  New  Albion,  has  built  a  fine  brick  house,  at  an 
expense  of  $18,000.  District  No.  5,  town  of  Carrolton,  is  now  erecting 
a  new  house,  at  an  expense  of  $3,000.  In  addition  to  these,  four 
smaller  districts  have  voted  to  build  new  houses  in  the  spring.  ] 

Normal  Schools.  i 

About  twenty-five  young  teachers  from  this  commissioner  district 
have  attended  one  of  the  Normal  schools  some  portion  of  the  past 
year.  Wliat  a  great  mistake  that  the  Normal  schools  are  not  just  what 
this  name  implies  —  training  schools,  and  nothing  more !  The  great 
defect  in  our  whole  school  system  is  the  fact  that,  as  things  are  to-day, 
a  very  large  majority  of  our  teachers  begin  teaching  —  unquestionably 
the  most  important  business  in  which  a  person  can  engage  —  without 
any  special  training  for  the  work.  The  teachers  in  our  rural 
schools,  and  some  in  the  village  schools,  have  education  enough,  but 
they  are  wholly  untrained  and  unskilled,  and  on  this  account  thou- 
sands of  children  are  wasting  time  that  neither  money  nor  prayers  can 
ever  bring  back. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  Normal  schools  could  be  transformed 
to-morrow  into  purely  training  schools,  it  would  be  the  greatest  educa- 
tional reform  of  the  century.  As  these  schools  are  now,  it  costs  too 
much  to  attend  them. 

All  students  can  learn  the  subject-matter  of  the  books  much  cheaper 
and  just  as  well  at  home.  At  present  about  three  or  four  students 
from  this  county  graduate  each  year  from  the  Normal  schools.  Sup- 
pose these  schools  confined  their  work  to  training  teachers,  and  limited 
their  course  to  one  forty-weeks*  term,  then  this  county,  instead  of  gradu- 
ating three  or  four  each  year,  would  graduate  thirty  or  forty  each  year. 

If  this  Normal  training  is  of  any  value,  and  I  believe  it  is,  what  a 
difference  this  would  make  with  the  teaching  done  in  this  county. 

Again,  suppose  the  money  thus  saved  (and  there  would  be  some) 
should  from  time  to  time  be  added  to  an  extra  appropriation,  and 
invested  in  establishing  more  training  schools;  and  suppose  a  law  were 
passed  to  the  effect  that  after  a  certain  number  of  ^^cars  no  one  be 
allowed  to  teach,  except  such  as  held  the  diplomas  of  one  of  these 
schools  or  a  State  certificate,  and  thus  put  a  trained  teacher  into  every 
school  in  the  land,  and  all  working  'with  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
methods  of  instruction,  who  could  estimate  the  advantage  that  would 
thus  accrue  to  the  common  schools  of  the  State  ?  It  is  the  common 
schools  that  we  are  interested  in.  Genuine  thirst  for  knowledge,  ambi- 
tion, pride,  and  wealth  that  must  be  expended,  will  sustain  all  the  high 
schools  that  are  needed.     The  common  school  is  the  people's  charge. 

36 
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Nine-tenths  of  all  the  children  receive  their  only  school  instruction  in 
the  common  schools,  and  for  these  schools  the  people  are  willing  to 
pay  out  their  money,  and  endurin(j  fame  awaits  the  man  who  puts  into 
operation  some  plan  to  put  a  trained  teacher  into  every  school  in  the 
State. 

Suppose  every  teacher  were  required  by  law  to  hold  a  Normal  diploma^ 
then  what  would  be  the  special  need  of  school  commissioners  ?  Trus- 
tees could  report  directly  to  Albany;  the  public  money  could  be  appor- 
tioned at  Albany;  school  district  boundaries  could  be  adjusted  bj 
town  officers,  and  school-houses  could  be  condemned  by  supervisors. 
There  are  113  school  commissioners  in  the  State  drawing  salaries  to 
the  amount  of  $135,600  per  annum.  Abolish  this  office  and  the  State 
would  save  each  year  at  least  $100,000  thereby.  This  sum  saved  each 
year  would  do  considerable  toward  establishing  and  maintaining  Nor- 
mal schools.  I  have  said  more  than  I  meant  to  upon  this  subject,  bot 
I  wish  I  had  the  authority  to  make  the  change. 

Teachers'  Examinations. 

During  the  past  three  months  I  have  used  questions  furnished  by 
the  Dei)artment.  It  is  quite  a  relief  to  have  the  questions  come  regu- 
larly and  prepared  without  any  labor  by  the  commissioner.  I  think 
the  questions  very  easy  and  require  only  a  good  memory  of  rules  to 
answer  them.  Thus  far,  not  one  applicant  has  failed  to  answer  more 
than  is  required  for  a  certificate.  Really,  I  do  not  think  this  plan  is  of 
much  value,  for  a  commissioner  who  wanted  to  license  a  friend,  or  the 
son  of  a  friend,  or  the  daughter  of  some  politician,  could  do  so  by 
simply  giving  each  answer  all  the  credit  it  doservcs,  and  more  if  neoe»- 
sary.  If  this  j)lan  of  examinations  is  continued,  I  think  the  questions 
should  1)0  jnore  upon  methods  of  i)resentiiig  subjects  and  principles 
involved,  and  not  so  much  a  test  of  a  memory.  A  bright  boy  of  ten 
summers  could  answer  every  arithmetic  question  sent  out  this  falL 

I  believe  the  Superintendent  ought  to  send  o-it  the  questions,  the 
answers  to  be  returned  to  him,  and  then  the  certiiicate  issued  by  him. 
"When  examinations  are  conducted  in  this  wav,  t!ie  office  of  school 
commissioner  could  be  abolished  and  the  hundred  thousand  dollars 
thus  saved  each  year  could  he  invested  in  charts,  globes,  maps  aad 
books  of  reference,  and  distributed  among  the  schools,  and  be  of  r:»uch 
more  benefit  than  the  occasional  visits  of  school  commissioners. 

Teachers*  Classes  ix  Academies. 
I  only  express  my  own  ojnnion,  and  I  speak  for  this  section  c>f  the 

0 

State  only,  but  I  think  the  teachers'  classes  in  academies  are  a  humbug. 
I  do  not  judge  by  the  work  done  in  the  academies,  but  by  the  work 
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lone  by  those  holding  the  liegents'  testimonials.  They  have  learned 
little  or  nothing  of  the  principles  and  science  of  teaching,  but  they 
Jiink  they  have  learned  it  all. 

"Western  New  York  Home. 

As  this  is  my  last  report  to  the  Department,  and  as  these  reports  get 
luite  widely  circulated,  I  wish  to  make  special  mention  of  the  Western 
Sew  York  Home.  This  is  an  institution  located  at  Randolph,  N.  Y., 
pv^here  twenty-five  to  fifty  homeless,  and  perhaps  friendless  little 
shildren,  find  a  comfortable  home  and  warm-hearted  friends.  This  is 
\  purely  charitable  institution,  depending  entirely  upon  the  benevolence 
■>i  the  public  for  suppoiH;.  The  building  is  a  fine  brick,  three  story  and 
i  basement.  There  is  also  a  small  and  comfortable  school  building  upon 
bhe  grounds.  There  is  a  board  of  trustees,  who  have  the  general 
uanagement  of  affairs.  A  man  is  kept  at  all  times  upon  the  grounds, 
in  charge  of  the  out-door  work ;  the  house  and  children  are  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  the  housekeeper,  teacher,  nurse  and  seamstress, 
with  such  additional  help  as  is  necessary. 

The  Home  receives  the  indigent  and  homeless  children,  and  under- 
takes to  feed,  clothe  and  educate  them,  and  to  place  them  in  good 
Families  as  fast  as  this  can  be  done.  In  short,  here  are  twentv-five  to 
&fty  children,  under  the  very  best  management,  supported  entirely 
by  charity;  but  to  properly  care  for  these  children  requires  quite  an 
imount  of  money,  provisions  and  clothes.  Should  this  report  chance 
bo  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  benevolent  individuals,  they  are  requested 
bo  address  Mr.  Charles  Men-ill,  of  Randolph,  for  further  information, 
ind  all  are  assured  that  anything  bestowed  here,  whether  a  necessary 
)r  a  plaything  for  the  babies,  will  be  thankfully  received  by  these  poor 
children,  and  judiciously  expended  or  used  by  the  managers. 

LrrTLE  Valley,  N,  Y. 


CAYUGA  COUNTY— First  District. 

JosiAH  Ctailev,  SrhM)l  Corn  m  v<si/mer. 
In  Gkn'eral. 

The  first  commissioner  district  of  Cayuga  county  embraces  ten 
x^wns,  and  includes  116  school  districts,  having  in  tins  county  105 
K'hool- houses,  and  employing  at  one  time  132  teachers. 

The  school-houses  in  this  commissioner  district  are  nearly  all  in 
jood  condition,  and  a  good  sentiment  regarding  educationjil  iTiterests 
generally  prevails. 
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I  have  visited  all  the  schools  under  my  supervision,  at  least  twice 
during  the  past  year,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four,  which  had 
closed. 

I  found  a  majority  of  the  schools  doing  excellent  work,  showing  a 
steady  but  decided  advance  over  previous  work. 

I  have  licensed  about  200  teachers  during  the  past  year;  all  licensed 
since  September  first  having  taken  the 

• 

Unifokm  Examination. 

Regarding  this  examination,  while  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it 
are  obvious,  and  may  far  outweigh  the  disadvantages,  yet  for  reasons 
which  have  developed  during  its  trial,  and  for  prospective  troubles 
which  might  arise,  cause  me  to  say  that  as  a  matter  of  person^  wish 
and  judgment,  and  while  still  desiring  the  best  interests  of  the  school, 
I  can  hardly  ask  for  its  adoption. 

The  possible  troubles  are,  too  many  or  too  few  teachers,  either  case 
being  very  difficult  to  correct;  the  embarrassment  on  the  part  of  the 
commissioner  of  refusing  to  license,  on  account  of  lack  of  ability,  some 
who  had  received  a  conditional  promise  from  the  Department;  the 
embarrassment  of  refusing,  in  a  few  cases,  teachers  of  good  ability  and 
success,  because  of  a  failure  to  pass  a  required  standard,  etc 

These  are  some  of  the  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  the 
many  advantages  which  might  arise  from  this  plan. 

Regarding  the 

Institute  Work, 

there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  district  institute  is  far  more 
profitable  than  one  for  the  entire  county. 

Our  institute,  held  at  Cato,  and  conducted  by  Professor  Sanford, 
exceeded  in  interest  and  value,  any  that  had  previously  been  held  in 
this  county. 

Of  the  160  registered,  but  fifteen  had  never  taught,  and  of  these 
six  are  to  teach  the  coming  winter  term.  The  average  number  of 
terms  taught,  by  all  attending  the  institute,  was  six  and  one-halfl 

A  far  greater  proportion  of  the  teachers  now  take  educational  jour- 
nals than  was  the  case  five  years  ago. 

The  Greatest  Needs  of  Our  Schools 

now  are,  uniform  text-books,  and  more  and  better  blackboard  surface 
in  the  school-rooms. 

To  correct  the  latter  defect,  I  would  advise  that  the  Department 
furnish  a  good  quality  of  slated  mauilla  paper  at  cost  to  A  trusieef 
desiring  it,  with  simple  directions  for  ]>astiu^  to  the  wall. 
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Should  this  work  well,  the  Department  might,  in  the  same  way, 
furnish  at  cost  to  school  officers  simple  apparatus,  outline  maps,  etc., 
and,  in  time,  furnish  without  loss,  a  large  proportion  of  necessary 
things  for  one-half  of  the  present  prices. 

As  to  suggestions  for  legislation,  I  will  mention  but  a  few  changes 
which  seem  to  be  needed: 

1.  Have  trustees'  reports  simplified,  as  far  as  possible,  and  but  one 
report  from  a  joint  district. 

2.  Instead  of  requiring  districts  to  pay  full  wages  for  teachers* 
attendance  at  institutes,  let  each  teacher  actually  employed  receive 
from  State  funds  one  dollar  per  day  for  expenses. 

3.  Excuse  all  academic  departments  from  closing  during  the  week 
of  institute. 

4.  Change  the  time  of  ending  of  the  school  year  to  August  first,  and 
the  time  of  holding  the  annual  meeting  to  the  second  Tuesday  of 
August. 

5.  Make  the  time  required  to  be  taught  thirty  weeks,  instead  of 
twenty-eight  weeks. 

Sterlino  Station,  N.  Y. 


CAYUGA  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 

George  Peckham,  School  Commissioner, 

In   General. 

'This  conmiissionor  district  contains  130  school  districts  having 
8ciiool-hou3CB  in  this  county. 

The  Union  Free  School  at  Moravia  is  under  excellent  management, 
has  one  good  building  well  supplied  with  school  apparatus,  and 
employs  eight  teacherc. 

The  school  at  Onion  ciprings  employs  five  teachers,  who  are  doing 
good  work.  The  school  building  is  not  all  that  could  do  desired,  but 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  build  an  addition  next  npring.  This 
improvement  will,  I  believe,  enable  the  teachers  to  uo  mere  effective 
work. 

The  village  school  at  Aurora  employs  two  teachers,  Cayuga  two, 
Owasco  two,  Locke  two,  and  Genoa  two.  They  all  have  good  build- 
ings and  school  apparatus,  and  are  in  good  hands.  The  school-house 
at  Owasco  was  burned  last  January.  A  new  building  has  been  erected 
at  an  expense  of  $2,500. 
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The  other  123  schools  employ  one  teacher  each,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  registered  varies  from  seven  to  iifty-five.  The  teachers  during 
the  summer  t<.  rm,  with  four  exceptions,  were  females.  For  the  present 
term  nearlv  oie-half  are  males.  Manv  of  the  male  teachers  are 
farmers,  who  turn  an  honest  penny  by  teaching  during  the  winter 
months.  Most  of  them  do  good  work,  but  some  do  not  keep  up 
with  the  times.     As  a  class  thev  do  not  attend  the  institutes. 

Twenty-eight  beginners  taught  in  this  district  last  summer,  many  of 
whom  were  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  Some  of  them  did  well,  but 
several  failed,  I  think  from  lack  of  judgment,  in  the  management  of 
theii  schools.  In  my  opinicm,  the  legal  age  of  candidates  for  teachers* 
certificates  should  be  ei/^ditoon  years  instead  of  sixteen.  Enough 
teachers  could  be  procured  and  they  should  do  better  work. 
^  I  have  endeavored,  during  the  past  three  years,  as  I  believe  my 
predecessor  did  during  his  two  terms,  to  root  out  the  ancient  methods 
of  teaching  and  bring  the  work  up  with  the  times,  but,  as  many  of  the 
teachers  have  had  but  two  or  three  terms  at  some  union  school  or 
academy,  in  additicm  to  a  common  school  education,  the  advance  in 
that  direction  has  been  slow.  I  am  couiident,  however,  that  there  has 
been  constant  improvement,  and  that  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts 
are  doing  better  primary  work  than  ever  before. 

Tea9hers  are  frequently  i)ut  into  schools,  not  for  any  particular 
fitness  they  possess  for  that  school,  but  because  they  need  help,  or 
they  are  at  home  and  will  teach  cheap,  or  they  will  board  with  the 
trustee  and  help  about  the  housework  or  chores.  I  beheve,  that  if 
the  hiring  of  teachers  by  trustees  were  bul)ject  to  the  approval  of  the 
commissioner,  much  trouble  would  be  avoided  and  better  results 
obtained. 
The  experiment  of 

Uniform  Examinations, 

now  being  tried,  meets  my  approvaL  I  shall  adopt  that  method  of 
examination  at  the  comineucemeut  of  next  year. 

Thk  Teachei{s'  Institi:tk 

which  was  held  at  Moravia,  commencing  October  twenty-fourth,  was 
well  attended,  notwithstanding  the  rumors  of  the  prevalence  of  diph- 
theria in  the  town,  wliich  were  current  Prof.  Albro  introduced  a  new 
line  of  work — "Lectures  on  the  Memory"  —  which  was  well  received, 
and  which,  I  believe,  will  result  in  much  good  to  the  teachers,  and 
through  the  teachers,  benefit  to  the  schools. 

M0RAA7A,  N.  T. 


1. 
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CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY  — First  District, 

Charles  H.  Wicks,  School  Commissioner, 

This  commissioner  district  consists  of  seven  towns,  which  are  divided 
into  school  districts,  as  follows  :  Busti,  twelve;  Chautauqua,  twenty- 
one;  Clymer,  seven;  French  Creek,  eight;  Harmony,  twenty-two; 
Mina,  thirteen;  Sherman,  eight;  making  a  total  of  ninety-one  school 
districts. 

The  following  summary  contains  the  most  important  items  in  the 
abstracts  of  trustees'  reports  for  the  school  year  ending  August  2Q, 
1887: 

Statistical. 

Number  of  teachers  employed  for  twenty  eight  weeks 

or  more Ill 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years 

of  age 4, 104 

Number  of  children  that  attended  school  some  portion 

of  the  year 3 ,  353 

Total  average  daily  attendance 1 ,  936 

Estimated  value  of  school-houses  and  sites $74,893  00 

Assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property $6 ,  380 ,  545  00 

Financial. 

Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  August  21,  1886 $1,891  45 

Public  money  apportioned 13,211  09 

Proceeds  of  Gospel  and  School  funds 212  95 

Raised  by  tAx 15,438  98 

From  other  sources,  tuition,  etc 8, 582  81 

Total $39,337  28 

Payments. 

For  teachers'  wages $21,877  57 

For  hbraries 62  42 

For  school  apparatus 736  78 

For  school-houses  and  sites 6 ,  910  39 

For  incidental  expenses 3 ,  510  22 

Sum  of  payments $33,097  38 

Remaining  on  hand  August  20,  1887 6,239  90 

Total $39,337  28 
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Schools. 

Mayville,  Sherman  and  Clymer  have  union  free  schools^  with  an 
enrollment  of  243,  268  and  1*53  children,  and  employ  seven,  five  and 
three  teachers  respectively. 

Large  and  well-furnished  buildings,  competent  and  well-paid 
teachers,  a  regular  and  almost  constant  attendance  of  all  children 
enrolled,  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  peoi)le  and  patrons  to  pro- 
vide all  the  means  necessary  for  a  liberal  education,  are  among  the 
principal  things  which  tend  to  make  these  schools  iirst-class  in  every 
respect 

The  other  school  districts,  with  the  exception  of  Busti,  Findle/s 
Lake,  Ashville,  Grant,  Watts  Flats  and  Panama,  employ  but  one 
teacher  each.  , 

To  say  that  all  of  these  schools  are  taught  by  competent  teachers, 
or  that  all  the  districts  are  provided  with  good,  comfortable  school- 
houses,  would  be  to  make  the  "wish  father  of  the  thought." 

I  think  all  trustees  desire  good  schools,  but  too  many  attempt  to 
maintain  them  twenty-eight  weeks  without  resorting  to  tax  levy, 
depending  entirely  ujjon  the  public  money  to  pay  the  teacher's  salary; 
others  stick  to  the  vicious  plan  of  letting  the  schools  to  the  lowest 
bidder. 

In  this  way,  the  most  inexperienced  teachers  usually  stand  the 
best  chance  of  getting  employment;  still,  I  think  it  can  be  said  that 
most  of  the  schools  iu  this  commissioner  district  are  well  attended, 
and,  ill  most  cases,  well  taught. 

Visits. 

I  have  visited  nearly  every  school  once,  and  several  twice,  during 
the  year.  At  this  time,  it  is  my  custom  to  note  carefully  the  condi- 
tion of  school-houses  and  out-buildings,  and  call  the  attention  of 
trustees  to  any  rei)airs  that  are  needed  to  make  them  suitable  for 
school  purposes. 

Nearly  all  the  trustees  have  purchased  Bridgman's  new  railroad 
and  county  iiiiip  of  New  York,  from  which  local  geography  has  been 
very  successfully  taught 

I  consider  the  school-room  one  of  the  very'  best  places  in  which  to 
judge  of  the  teacher's  ability  to  teach;  whether  the  teacher's  license 
should  be  raised  or  lowered,  or  whether  a  license  should  be  withheld 
in  the  future. 

Out-buildings. 

From  personal  observation  and  corresi)ondence,  I  am  able  to  report 
that  trustees  generally  are  com])lyiiifr  with  tlie  provisions  of  the  recent 
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law  which  requires  the  privies  to  be  kept  in  good  repair  and   the 
approaches  thereto  separated  by  a  close  high  fence. 

Teachers'  Institute. 

There  were  two  institutes  held  in  our  county  last  year.  This  year 
there  will  be  three,  one  in  each  commissioner  district.  Our  institute 
at  IMayville  was  under  the  charge  of  Professor  S.  H.  Albro,  assisted  by 
Dr.  F.  B.  Palmer,  Professor  P.  K.  Pattison,  Professor  A.  P.  Chapin  and 
l^Iiss  Elizabeth  Richardson.  The  well-known  reputation  of  these 
instructors  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  a  successful  institute,  and 
such  it  was.  With  but  few  exceptions  the  schools  were  closed  and  the 
teachers  in  attendance.  The  action  of  the  Department  in  arranging  to 
hold  an  institute  in  each  commissioner  district,  and  enforcing  attend- 
ance of  the  teachers,  as  far  as  possible,  seems  to  meet  with  favor. 

Panama,  N.  Y. 


CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY— Second  Distmot. 

Emmons  J.  S\mft,  School  Commissioner. 

Changes. 
As  a  result  of  the  legislation  of  1884-5,  giving  to  Chautauqua  county 
an  additional  school  commissioner,  the  towns  of  Cherry  Creek,  with 
ten  school  districts;  Charlotte,  with  eleven;  GeiTy,  with  eight;  Elling- 
ton, with  twelve;  Poland,  with  ten;  Ellicott,  with  eleven;  Carroll,  with 
ten,  and  Kiantone,  with  five,  were  ttiken  from  the  second  commis- 
sioner district;  and  there  were  added,  the  towns  of  Portland,  with  eleven 
school  districts,  Westfield,  with  thirteen,  and  Ripley,  with  eleven;  so 
that,  as  this  commissioner  district  is  now  constituted,  it  comprises  eight 
towns,  with  ninety-seven  school  districts,  in  which  there  are  employed 
at  the  same  time,  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more,  130  teachers.  Of 
these  school  districts,  five  are  unicm  free  districts,  organized  under  the 
general  law,  and  the  remainder  are  common  school  districts. 

Union  Free  Schools. 
Of  the  union  free  school  districts,  the  one  at  Westfield  is  the  largest. 
This  school  has  a  faculty  of  ten  teachers,  with  Prof.  P.  K.  Pattison  at 
the  head.  The  Silver  Creek  Union  Free  School  and  Academy  employs 
nine  teachers.  Prof.  A.  M.  Preston  being  principal.  The  Forestville 
Union  Free  School  and  Academy  employs  six  teachers,  Prof.  F.  S.  Thorp 
being  principaL  The  Ripley  Union  Free  School  employs  three  teachers. 
Prof.  W.  A.  Holcomb  being  principal;  and  Brocton  Union  Free  School 
employs  three  teachers.  Prof.  Frank  Plato  being  principal.     These 

36 
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schools  are  all  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  Ripley  school  district 
is  building,  on  a  recently  purchased  site,  an  ample  brick  house,  with 
the  Ruttan-Smead  system  of  heating,  ventilating  and  dry  closets,  at  an 
expense  of  about  $!),0()0.  The  Fredonia  district^  employing  five 
teachers,  has  also  j^ut  in  the  Ruttan-Smcad  system.  The  Silver  Creek 
district  has  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  accommodate  its  rapidly 
increasing  attendance,  to  make  extensive  additions  to  its  beautiful 
school  building,  at  an  expense  of  over  $G,000. 

TKACHEim'  Classes. 
Three  teachers'  classes  have  been  iiistructed  in  the  Forestville  Union 
School  and  Academy  during  the  past  year.     The  work  has  been  well 
and  thoroughly  done,  and  the  lesults  are  very  evident  in  the  teaching 
done  by  those  who  go  from  these  classes  into  the  district  schools. 

Visitations. 
During  the  jmst  year  I  liavo  made  119  official  visits,  and  I  am 
more  fullv  convinced  than  ever  tliat  more  tcachei*s  are  deficient  in 
knowledge  of  how  to  instruct  and  interest  pupils  than  in  any  other 
qualification.  I  think  wlicn,  by  rejieated  practical  demonstrations,  it 
is  shown  that  a  person  docs  not  possess  the  qualifications  which  enable 
him  to  interest  puj^ils  in  profitable  school  work,  he  should  leave  the 
ranks  of  teachers.  I  supi)oso  some  arc  called  to  teach,  some  to  preach 
and  some  to  follow  other  vocations.  Accordingly,  I  have  refused 
to  license  some  whom  I  have  found  to  lack  tact,  either  natural  or 
acquired,  to  instruct.  Tliore  is  an  increasing  desire  noticeable,  from 
year  to  yenr,  among  teachers  in  this  commissioner  district  to  know 
moi'e  of  the  science  and  art  of  education.  I  try  to  encourage  this 
spirit. 

Teachers*  Institutes. 

The  last  teachers*  institute  for  this  part  of  our  county  was  held  at 
Forestville,  last  December.  It  was  our  first  experiment  under  the 
present  arrangement  of  institutes  by  commissioner  districts,  with  one- 
half  of  the  instruction  given  by  local  talent.  And  I  think  I  only  voice 
the  sentiment  of  the  membershii)  when  I  say  it  w^as  one  of  the  heat 
institutes  ever  licld  in  the  Eini)iro  State.  The  attendance  was  large 
and  very  rej^^ular  to  tlu^  closing. 

The  id(.'a  of  sending  out  a  regular  iinie-card  for  the  week's  work 
came  to  my  mind  while  arranging  the  work  of  the  institute;  and,  so  far 
as  I  am  abh*  to  learn,  our  List  institute  was  the  initiative  in  this  line.  I 
made  out  and  had  jirinted  on  tlie  back  of  the  circular  sent  to  each 
teacher,  in  calling  the  institute,  a  regular  programme,  showing  each 
subject  to  bo  treated  and  the  name  of  tlie  instructor;  also  the  eitact 
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time  of  each  exercise.  Teachers  came  together,  knowing  the  subjects 
to  be  treated,  and  ready  with  many  questions  and  suggestions  that 
were  close  to  the  point.  This  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  meet- 
ing and  the  amount  of  good  accomplished.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
plan  your  Dej)artment  recommends  to  commissioners  of  sending  circu- 
lars of  their  institutes  to  the  other  commissioners. 

I  regard  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Institute,  as  now  conducted, 
one  of  the  most  important  educational  factors  in  the  State. 

Recent  Legislation. 
In  my  opinion,  our  Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  passed  some  very 
wholesome  laws  pertaining  to  the  public  schools.  I  refer  especially 
to  the  acts  relating  to  out-buildings,  apportionment  of  the  public 
money,  and  the  publication  and  distribution  of  the  Code  of  Public 
Instruction.  Much  trouble  arises  from  the  ignorance  of  the  law  and 
other  official  matters  relating  to  schools  on  the  2)art  of  school  officers 
and  others.  Your  plan  of  distributing  to  each  school  district  a  copy 
of  the  Rcj^ort  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  will 
materially  aid  in  disseminating  knowledge  of  our  educational  system. 
With  these  reports,  and  a  copy  of  the  Code  of  Public  Instruction  in 
every  district,  no  person  need  be  ignorant  of  the  workings  and  effects 
of  our  system.  While  there  is  slight  opposition  to  the  enforcement 
of  some  of  these  laws,  I  think  much  good  will  be  accomplished  and 
the   cause   of    education,   in    many   of    its   most    important  phases^ 

advanced. 

Needed  Legislation. 

I  hope  to  see  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  enact  some  laws 
securing  uniformity  of  teachers'  examinations,  compulsory  education 
and  uniformity  of  text-books  by  towns,  counties  or  State.  There  is 
also  neod  of  legislation  relating  to  the  number  of  weeks  of  school  a 
district  must  have  during  the  year,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  share  in 
the  distribution  of  the  public  school  moneys.  Many  districts  have 
only  the  minimum  amount  of  school  required  by  law.  The  amount  of 
public  funds  now  furnished  for  the  supj^ort  of  schools  in  the  several 
districts,  by  the  State,  is  so  large  that  she  would  be  justified  in 
demanding  that  a  legal  school  shall  be  maintained  by  every  district 
for  not  less  than  thirty-two  weeks  during  the  year. 

With  January  1,  1888,  I  am  to  commence  another  term's  duties  as 
school  commissioner  in  a  district,  a  part  of  which  is  comparatively 
new  to  me.  From  the  expenence  of  the  i)ast,  I  hope  to  be  better  able 
to  discharge  the  responsible  duties  pertaining  to  the  office,  and  shall 
strive  always  to  merit  the  approval  of  a  just  constituency. 

FOBESTVILLE,   N.    Y. 
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CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY-  Third  District. 

James  R.  Flagg,  School  Commissioner. 
The  District. 

The  third  commissioner  district  of  Chautauqua  county,  which  was 
formed  by  virtue  of  chapter  2G3  of  the  Laws  of  1885,  consists  of  the 
following  ten  towns:  Carroll,  Charlotte,  Cherry  Creek,  Ellery,  EQicott^ 
Ellington,  Gerry,  Kiantone,  Poland,  and  Stockton. 

This  teiTitory  comprises  ninety-eight  school  districts  and  parts  of 
districts,  of  which  four  are  joint,  with  school-houses  situated  in  Catta- 
raugus county. 

Visits  and  Observations. 

The  appointment  of  a  commissioner  for  this  district  did  not  occur 
until  about  one-third  of  the  school  year  had  passed.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  year  I  made  ninety-seven  official  Aisits  to  schools. 

In  most  instances  the  schools  w^ere  found  in  a  good  condition;  and 
the  teachers,  though  sometimes  without  much  experience  in  teaching, 
were  honestly  endeavoring  to  do  thorough  work. 

Many  teachers  complained  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  of  text-books  in 
use,  causing  a  larger  number  of  classes  than  would  otherwise  be 
necessary,  and  thus  dividing  the  time  of  the  teacher  to  the  detriment 
of  the  school.  The  great  variety  of  text-books  seems  to  be  a  seriooB 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  proper  gradation,  and  in  effectually  carrying 
out  a  well-regulated  course  of  study.  If  a  uniform  series  of  tcxt-bookB 
could  be  adopted  throughout  the  State,  it  w^ould  be  a  great  benefit  to 
district  schools. 

During  my  visits  a  large  number  of  imperfect  blackboards  were 
found,  but  a  suggestion  to  the  trustee  usually  righted  a  matter  thtt 
was  a  source  of  aunoyauce  to  the  teacher,  and  an  injury  to  the  school 

Nearly  every  district  has  been  recently  supplied  with  Bridgman*8 
map  of  this  State.  It  serves  a  worthy  object  —  that  of  arousing  • 
deeper  interest  in  the  study  of  local  geography. 
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Statistical. 
The  following  tahle  of  ptatistii""  contama  information  that  may  be  of 
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School  Bcildings. 

Of  the  ninety-four  Hchool-housea  in  this  district,  nihety-threa  are 
frame,  one  is  brick,  Eecently,  bevernl  of  them  have  been  quite  exten- 
sively repaired,  but  there  are  sfill  others  that  should  be  replaced  by 
new  ones,  which  I  have  been  assured  in  some  cases  will  be  done  during 
the  coming  year.  Most  of  the  school-houses  are  kept  well-painted; 
many  of  them  have  patent  seats,  pleasant  yards  with  shade-trees,  neat 
oat-buildinga,  and  other  marks  of  thoughtful  attention.  But  there  are 
some  that  ore  devoid  of  anything  attractive,  either  in  the  building  or 
ita  surroundings.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  school-room  and  its  sor- 
xoimdinga  must  be  invitdng,  in  order  to  get  the  best  results  from 
the  schooL 

The  plans  for  constructing  school-buildings,  which  are  to  be  furnished 
by  the  Department,  ought  to  create  a  revolution  in  ventilating,  lighting, 
seating  and  heating  country  school-houses. 

lilCENBES. 

I  have  granted,  during  the  year,  twelve  first  grade,  forty-two  second 
grade,  and  thirty  third  grade  certificates.  Of  the  teachers  employed, 
three  are  hcensed  by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  eleven  are  graduates 
of  Normal  schools. 

Examinations  have  been  held  in  different  towns,  nt  places  that  would 
best  acconunodate  the  teachers,  where  nearly  all  attended,  although  a 
letr  private  examinations  have  been  necessary.  "Written  osaminations 
have  been  uniformly  used,  thus  giving  all  an  equal  chance  to  show  their 
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qualiii(;atioD8,  while  it  also  gives  the  commissioner  an  opportunity,  by 
comparing  the  i)apers,  to  decide  who  are  best  qualified  to  fill  the 
positions. 

Institute. 

No  institute  has  yet  been  held  for  this  district,  but  arrangements  are 
made  for  one  to  bo  held  in  Jamestown,  beginning  November  28.  Pro- 
fessor H.  R  Sanford  is  to  be  the  conductor. 

Code  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  fact  that  each  school  district  is  to  be  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the 
revised  School  Law,  is  gratifying  to  all.  It  will  lead  to  a  l>ettcr  under- 
standing of  the  duties  of  officers,  and  a  more  intelligent  and  energetic 
management  of  school  affairs. 

FUEWSBURO,  N.  Y. 


CHEMUNG   COUNTY. 

Arthur  P.  Nichols,  Schoul  CommuiHioner. 

[No  written  report  has  been  received  from  the  school  commissioner 
of  Chemung  county.  If  received  hereafter,  it  will  bo  f oimd  in  Appendix.] 


CHENANGO  COUNTY-    Fikst  District. 

LtJloY  C.  Hayes,  School  CommUsioner, 

General  OiiSERVATiONS. 

In  visiting  tho  schools  and  meeting  parents,  teachers  and  pupils,  I 
am  convinced  that  tho  interest  in  tho  schools  is  improving.  The 
boards  of  cuuciition  in  tho  union  schools  enerciso  greater  caro  in  the 
selection  of  toachors.  And  in  the  coiumun  district  schools  a  larger 
majority  arc  askin'/  for  tojichers  who  can  do  tho  best  work. 

Nearly  eleven  hundred  dollars  more  was  used  i:i  improving  school- 
houses  this  year  lliaii  was  ex2)ended  last  year,  and  $555  more  was  used 
to  purchase  scliool  apparatus. 

So  far  as  I  liavo  bet  ii  aLlo  t )  learn,  l)ut  few  of  the  trustees  have  been 
fou::d  fault  with  bcciiuso  of  the  expenditures  made,  which  is  certainly 
an  evidence  of  a  growing  interest  iji  our  schools. 
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There  is  also  observable  an  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
in  their  aim  to  secure  the  formation  of  correct  habits  and  character,  as 
well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Teachers  are 
more  generally  engaged  for  the  entire  year,  rather  than  for  a  single 
term.  A  large  number  of  districts  have  changed  from  two  to  three 
terms. 

The  union  schools  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and,  with  one 
exception,  the  attendance  was  never  better.  In  accordance  with  the 
demand  at  Norwich  and  New  Berlin,  an  extra  teacher  has  been 
employed  for  the  present  year. 

At  the  last  annual  school  meeting  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  school 
building  in  Norwich  at  a  cost  of  $40,000.  The  board  of  education  is 
composed  of  some  of  the  best  and  most  liberal-minded  men,  who  are 
laboring  to  secure  to  the  town  a  school  building  worthy  the  name.  A 
new  site  has  been  purchased  and  plans  are  being  perfected,  and  it  is 
"hoped  that  the  building  will  be  ready  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  school  year. 

Normal  teachers  are  doing  good  work  in  each  school,  or  department, 
where  one  is  employed.  I  hear  of  failures  made  by  graduates  of  Nor- 
mal schools.  My  experience  with  them  during  the  past  niuo  years, 
even  though  some  have  attended  a  Normal  school  only  for  a  term  or 
two,  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Most  of  our  best  schools  are  asking 
for  Normal  teachers,  and  I  find  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  employ 
and  retain  them.  There  are  now  fifteen  Normal  graduates  doing  most 
excellent  service  in  the  schools  of  this  district,  and  twenty-two  who 
have  attended  some  Normal  school  for  one  or  more  terms,  are  also 
doing  very  successful  work. 

Institutes. 

For  two  years  we  have  held  district  institutes,  which  have  been  a 
decided  success  in  every  particular.  This  year  every  school  in  this 
commissioner  district  was  closed,  and  every  teacher  who  had  been 
engaged  to  teach  for  the  winter,  except  one,  was  present.  And  by  the 
interest  manifested,  it  is  clear  that  the  majority  was  not  present 
simply  because  the  law  so  directs,  but  the  desire  of  the  teachers  ^to 
acquire  a  more  thorough  and  better  understanding  and  knowledge  of 
the  work  required  at  their  hands  prompted  the  attendance.  Tliis  is 
evident,  when  we  soe  the  improvement  in  the  work  of  the  school-rooms 
as  has  been  the  case  in  very  many  of  the  schools.  Institutes  and 
teachers*  classes  are  accomplishing  much  toward  advancing  educa- 
tional interests. 
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Uniform  Examinations. 

Questions  prepared  by  tlie  Department  have  been  used  in  all  the 
examinations  since  the  first  of  September.  As  a  large  number  of  the 
schools  were  to  begin  the  first  of  the  month,  and  consequently  so 
many  of  the  teachers  were  licensed  that  I  cannot  speak  as  definitely  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  effort  to  secure  a  uniform  standard  as  I  would  lika 
I  am  confident  that  it  is  an  effort  in  the  right  direction,  and,  bo  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  test  it,  can  see  no  reason  for  changing  the  recoin- 
mendatious  I  have  before  made  as  to  an  examination  which  would 
secure  a  uniform  standard  in  the  State. 

Physiology  ftnd  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  effect  of 
stimulSints  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system,  has  been  taught  in  all 
the  schools.  The  result  is  good.  Parents  and  teachers  fire  giving 
more  attention  to  physicril  development  of  school-children,  and 
special  attention  is  called  to  the  terrible  evils  resulting  from  the  use 
of  alcoholic  liquors  and  narcotics.  The  conviction  is  that  such 
instruction  does  act  as  a  rcKtraint  and  promotes  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance. 

Suggestions. 

As  regards  amendments  to  the  present  School  Law,  I  think  there 
should  be  a  law  that  can  be  of  some  use  in  securing  the  attendance  of 
all  children  at  scliool  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  year.  As  children  may 
receive  a  good  education  at  public  expense,  they  should  be  compelled 
to  attend  schooL  And  persons  who  permit  a  child  to  absent  himselt 
or  detain  him  from  school  without  cause,  should  be  held  amenable  to 
law. 

With  the  School  Law  as  it  is,  with  the  recent  amendments  enforced— 
standards  of  qualifications,  and  uniform  examinations  throughout  tiio 
State  —  it  seems  to  me  advancement  will  continue  to  be  made  in  our 
educational  work. 

In  this  distri(*t  of  eleven  towns  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-eiglii 
school  districts,  with  nine  joint  districts,  I  have  found  a  greater  amount 
of  work  required  than  was  anticipated  when  I  began.  I  have  striven 
to  do  this  work  with  fidelity  and  promptness.  Notwithstanding  this, 
as  I  look  over  the  past  I  can  see  many  mistakes.  And  yet  I  can  say 
that,  under  the  circumstances  and  at  the  time,  I  did  what  I  believed 
to  be  right.  I  trust  these  experiences  of  the  past  will  enable  me  to  do 
much  better  work  in  the  futur-e. 

NoBwicH,  N.  Y. 
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CHENANGO  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 

Wiujs  R  Hall,  School  Commissioner, 

In  General. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  schools  of  this  district  have 
been  very  successfully  conducted  during  tne  past  year,  but  one 
teacher  having  failed  to  complete  the  term  by  reason  of  lack  of  disci-s- 
pline. Middle-aged  people  will  recall  a  very  different  state  of  affairs. 
All  must  regard  the  improvement  in  disdplkie  with  genuine  satisfac- 
tion. Better  ideas  in  regard  to  the  environment  of  pupils,  their 
seats,  desks,  lights,  physical  comforts  and  conveniences,  are  gradually 
securing  the  attention  of  parents  and  voters,  resulting  in  improved 
school-houses  and  surroundings.  Several  districts  have  refurnished 
their  school-houses,  and  many  have  made  additions  to  the  school 
apparatus. 

New  Laws. 

The  recent  laws  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  improving  some  of  these 
conditions,  though  they  have  proved  sources  of  vexation  to  many  com- 
missioners, will  result  in  great  good  to  the  schools  and  have  my  hearty 
approvaL  A  large  proportion  of  the  people  recognize  their  justness 
and  manifest  a  willingness  to  comply  with  their  provisions  both  in 
letter  and  spirit 

Instruction. 

Improvement  in  instruction  has  been  most  marked  in  the  line  of 
language  work  or  English.  Special  attention  was  given  to  work  in 
this  direction  at  the  institute  held  October,  1886,  and,  as  a  result, 
nearly  every  teacher  visited  since  then,  has  been,  each  in  her  own  way, 
developing  in  the  pupils  a  correct  knowledge  of  our  language,  with 
readiness  and  accuracy  in  its  use.  Teachers  are  generally  of  the 
opinion  that  pupils'  advancement  will  be  in  proportion  to  their  famili- 
arity vrith  their  mother  tongue. 

Institute. 

Our  institute  was  caUed  to  meet  in  the  Union  School  building  at 
Greene,  the  week  of  October  17th  to  21st  It  was  my  endeavor  to 
make  this  institute  more  like  a  school  and  less  like  a  meeting  than  such 
gatherings  had  heretofore  been.  Teachers  had  desks  on  which  to  take 
notes;  blackboards  and  other  apparatus,  such  as  may  be  found  in  every 
well  appointed  school-room,  were  px^esent  ii*  abundance.  Outside  gar- 
inents  were  left  in  the  cloak-rooms.  These,  and  other  similar  arrange- 
ments, greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of  the   instruction,  and  the 

37 
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comfort  of  those  iii  attendance.  Although  the  number  present  was 
not  quite  so  great  as  it  should  have  been,  the  regularity  of  attendance 
for  the  whole  week  was  excellent,  being  ninety-five  per  cent  One 
hundred  and  forty-eight  was  the  whole  number  registered;  gentlemen, 
thirty-two;  ladies,  116;  140.6,  the  average  daily  attendance;  703,  the 
whole  number  of  days*  attendance.  The  instructors  were  John  H. 
French,  LL.  D.,  Miss  Matilda  S.  Cooper,  late  of  the  Oswego  Normal, 
and  Dr.  Stowell,  of  the  Cortland  Normal,  for  a  talk  Thursday  after- 
noon, and  a  lecture  in  the  evening.  On  both  occasions  Dr.  Stowell 
spoke  to  a  deeply  interested  audience,  on  the  subject  "Brains,"  in  the 
brilliant  and  A^gorous  manner  usual  with  him.  Dr.  French  presented 
•*  School  Economy,"  which  is  just  now  deservedly  occupying  so  large  a 
share  of  the  educational  public,  and  "  Mathematical  Geography,"  usually 
so  difficult  for  teachers  to  present  understandingly.  Both  topics  were 
treated  very  accurately  and  lucidly.  But  the  principal  interest 
centered  in  Miss  Cooper's  exposition  of  "  Methods  in  Language,"  and 
this  was  due  to  two  causes,  her  fame  as  a  teacher  in  that  line,  and  th^ 
previous  neglect  of  language  work. 

Beginning  with  youngest  pupils,  examples  of  lessons  were  given 
and  the  underlying  principles  clearly  developed  for  each  step  forward, 
to  the  point  where  the  study  of  technical  grammar,  the  science  of 
language,  should  commence.  The  necessity  for  each  step  was  made 
plain;  the  conditions  carefully  examined;  what  the  child  had  acquired 
and  what  it  was  next  to  acquire  compared;  then  the  manner  in  which 
each  topic  should  be  presented  was  unmistakably  apparent  to  alL 
From  frequent  conversations  with  the  teachers,  from  their  casual 
remarks  and  comments,  from  their  questions,  and  especially  from  their 
close  attention  to  Miss  Cooper's  talks,  it  was  apparent  that  not  onlj 
were  they  deeply  interested  in  the  methods  presented,  but  that  they 
were  also  convinced  of  the  great  importance  of  the  work  outlined. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  all  a  child's  studies  are  presented  in 
English;  that  aU  ideas  which  it  receives,  outside  school-books,  come 
through  the  same  medium;  that,  when  grown,  all  knowledge  accessible 
to  the  person  is  either  written  or  printed  English;  that  language,  oral 
or  written,  is  the  onlv  means  of  communication  between  the  individual 
and  his  kind;  that  the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  all  his  ideas  will 
depend  upon  his  familiarity  with  language,  it  would  seem  a  self-evident 
fact  that  some  w^ell-digested,  comprehensive  plan  of  work,  in  English 
language,  should  be  adopted,  which  should  begin  the  first  day  the  child 
enters  school  and  continue  throughout  school  life.  As  these  methods 
were  gradually  developed  before  the  class,  higher  ideas  of  the  import- 
ance of  language  work  took  possession  of  the  minds  of  those  present 
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Miss  Cooper's  work  must  exert  a  very  beneficial  infiueiice  on  the 
teachers  present,  and  through  them  on  the  schools  of  the  district, 
confirming  the  good  judgment  which  sent  so  excellent  an  instructor 
to  us.  It  is  but  just  to  the  teachers  present  to  say  that  the  instructors 
all  spoke  in  the  warmest  terms  of  the  excellent  attention  accorded 
them,  and  of  the  great  interest  manifested  in  all  exercises.  This  year's 
experience  confirms  the  opinion  expressed  last  year,  that  for  this 
county  district  institutes  ftre  best.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Higbee,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
present  part  of  one  day,  and  gave  the  teachers  a  talk  of  about  thirty 
minutes'  duration,  packed  full  of  suggestions  and  ideas  on  the  relations 
between  teacher  and  pupils. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  people  of  Greene  for  their  hospitality,  and 
for  the  free  use  of  the  school  building  and  opera-house. 

Association. 

One  meeting  of  the  Chenango  Teachers'  Association  was  helil  this 
year,  during  which  a  very  full  and  interesting  programme  was  dis- 
cussed. The  attendance  was  good,  compared  with  former  years,  but 
poor  when  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  teachers  in  the 
county.  An  account  of  the  topics  discussed  and  proceedings  was  sent 
by  the  secretary  to  the  Department,  so  an  extended  notice  here  is 
unnecessary.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  have  the  secretaries 
of  the  various  county  associations  distribute  programmes  of  their 
meetings  to  each  other  ? 

Examinations. 

Since  September  first,  examinations  have  been  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  of  the  Department.  Sufficient  time  has  not  yet 
elapsed  to  determine  all  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the  system. 
Among  the  facts  which  do  appear,  however,  are  these:  a  majority  of 
the  teachers  of  this  district  favor  the  plan;  it  does  away  effectually 
with  the  charge  against  commissioners  of  unfairness  in  selecting  ques- 
tions; more  of  my  applicants  failed  on  "  general  questions  "  than  on 
aU  the  other  topics;  some  credit  ought  to  be  given  for  Regents'  pass- 
cards  and  for  teachers'  class-work.  In  my  ojiinion  the  system  ought 
to  be  legalized,  made  applicable  to  the  whole  State,  and  its  provisions 
rigidly  enforced,  as  the  standard  is  sufficiently  low. 

During  the  year  I  have  granted  certificates,  as  foUows:  first  grade, 
twenty-four;  second  grade,  eighty;  third  grade,  ninety-five;  testimonials 
indorsed,  fifty-three;  making  a  total  of  252. 

For  the  year  just  past  I  have  made  about  250  official  visits  to  schools; 
have  changed  two  districts,  and  have  annidled  one. 

GtJILFOBD  CeNTBE,  N.  Y. 
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CLINTON   COUNTY  — FiBST   Distbiot* 

Saffokd  S.  Taylor,  Sahixyl  Commissioner. 

A  Retrospective  View. 

At  the  close  of  this,  my  second  term,  as  school  commissioiier,  it  is 
but  natural  that  I  should  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  schools  in 
this  commissioner  district,  and  note  what  changes  have  occurred 
within  the  past  six  years. 

The  number  of  school  districts  has  decreased  from  ninety-five  to 
ninety-three.  In  the  town  of  Black  Brook  one  school  district  has  been 
annulled,  and  school  district  No.  3  of  that  town  and  school  district 
No.  1  of  the  town  of  Jay  have  been  consolidated,  forming  the  Union 
Free  School  District,  No.  1,  of  the  towns  of  Black  Brook  and  Jay.  In 
the  town  of  Dannemora  one  new  district  has  been  formed.  In  the 
town  of  Peru  one  district  has  been  annulled,  and  in  the  town  of 
Saranac  one  district  has  been  formed,  one  annulled,  and  one  united 
to  an  adjoining  district  The  number  of  teachers  has  increased  from 
U5  to  154. 

In  addition  to  the  Union  Free  School,  organized  at  Ausable  Forks, 
three  prosperous  graded  schools  have  been  established,  one  at  Peru, 
one  at  Lyon  Mountain  and  one  at  Saranac.  During  this  time  eighteen 
new  school-houses  have  been  built,  while  fifteen  more  have  been  exten- 
sively repaired  and  improved. 

There  are  100  more  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  while  there  was  a  decrease  of  259  in  the  number  of  children 
who  attended  school  in  the  year  1882,  compared  with  the  year  1887, 
yet  the  average  attendance  of  the  latter  year  exceeds  the  former  by 
127.  There  were  24,4S2  more  days  of  attendance  in  the  year  1887  than 
in  the  year  1882.  A  gradual  increase  in  the  average  attendance  with- 
out a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  attending,  is  an  indication 
of  a  healthy  growth  in  the  schools. 

The  General  Condition  op  the  Schools 

in  this  district  has  been  steadily  improving,  and  is  now  such  as  affords 
great  encouragement  for  the  future.  The  people  are  apparently  taking 
a  greater  interest  in  the  schools,  and  in  educational  matters  generally, 
and  the  teachers,  almost  without  exception,  are  earnestly,  and  1  think 
successfully,  laboring  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  The  instruction 
given  is  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  pupils,  and  we  are  steadily 
gaining  in  improved  methods,  and  better  results  are  being  obtained, 
as  seen  in  the  increased  interest  and  attention  of  pupils  in  the  studies 
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they  are  pursuing.  There  is  a  greater  deyelopment  of  thought,  and  a 
more  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  the  subjects  considered 
than  at  anj  time  in  the  history  of  our  schools. 

While  we  still  have  a  few  teachers  who  have  only  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  branches  commonly  taught  in  our  common  schools, 
and  no  knowledge  whatever  of  many  other  branches  that  should  be 
taught,  who  have  no  definite  plan  as  to  the  organization  of  a  school, 
and  no  clearly  defined  methods  of  instruction,  yet  we  are  proud 
to  say  that  many  of  our  teachers  feel  the  dignity,  nobility  and 
responsibility  of  their  calling.  They  have  made  special  preparation 
for  their  work,  and  they  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to 
improve  and  keep  up  with  the  times  and  make  teaching  what  it 
should  be — a  profession.  We  need  more  professional  teachers.  Our 
Normal  schools  are  aiding  much  in  this  direction,  but  they  cannot  fill 
our  schools  with  teachers.  We  need  professional  teachers  for  our 
rural  schools.  The  cities  and  larger  villages,  that  can  pay  greater  sala* 
ries  to  teachers,  engage  most  of  the  Normal  graduates.  I  have  recom- 
mended a  large  number  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  as  suitable  candidates  for  appointment 
to  the  Normal  schools.  Many  of  these  persons  have  graduated  at  these 
schools  and  are  now  engaged  in  teaching,  and  yet  my  abstract  of 
trustees'  reports  for  this  year  shows  that  there  are  but  six  Normal 
graduates  teaching  in  this  commissioner  district.  There  is  a  growing 
demand  for  Normal  school  graduates,  and  trustees  and  patrons  who 
really  desire  good  schools  are  beginning  to  realize  that  scholarship  is 
not  the  only  essential  qualification  of  a  teacher.  Since  there  are  so 
few  of  our  teachers  who  have  hod  the  advantages  of  the  instruction 
and  training  obtained  at  these  schools,  and  since  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  skillful  and  trained  teachers,  and  the  number  who  can  or 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  attending  these  schools  is 
so  limited,  other  means  should  be  employed  to  fit  teachers  for  their 
work.  Teachers'  classes  in  academies  and  union  schools  should  be 
multiplied,  and  there  should  be  more  liberal  appropriations  for  their 
support  The  instruction  that  our  teachers  are  receiving  at  the  yearly 
teachers'  institutes  is  of  great  benefit  to  them,  and  yet  the  sessions  are 
so  short  and  the  time  is  so  limited  that  the  teachers  in  attendance  can, 
at  the  most,  only  receive  a  few  useful  and  practical  hints  that  will  aid 
them  in  iiheir  work.  The  value  of  our  schools  depends  almost  wholly  upon 
the  character  and  qualifications  of  our  teachers,  and  the  great  problem 
to  be  solved  is  how  shall  we  have  a  full  and  constant  supply  of  skillful, 
devoted,  educated  and  trained  teachers,  and  how  much  and  in  what 
way  shall  the  State  aid  in  supplying  this  great  need  ? 
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Another  important  element  needed  in  making  our  schools  more  pros- 
perous is  an 

ElTICIENT   AND    SYSTEMATIC     SUPERVISION. 

Official  visits  from  school  trustees  or  from  boards  of  education  are  of 
rare  occurrence,  and,  in  most  instances,  the  only  name  found  in  the 
teachers'  register  in  the  list  of  visitors  is  the  school  commissioner'B, 
and  in  many  cases  this  name  also  is  missing. 

This  ought  not  to  be.  What  commercial,  manufactural,  agricultural, 
or  in  fact  any  industrial  enterprise,  could  be  expected  to  prosper  with 
no  more  oversight  than  an  annual  or  a  semi-annual  visit  of  only  a  few 
hours'  duration  from  an  inspector? 

And  yet  this  is  all  the  supervision  that  our  schools  receive,  and  when 
we  remember  that  each  year  nearly  four  thousand  new  recruits  enter 
the  schools  of  this  State,  as  teachers,  without  experience,  with  little  or 
no  special  training,  and  with  no  one  to  inspect  their  work  or  aid  them 
in  admonition,  counsel  or  advice,  is  it  not  a  wonder  that  there  are  not 
more  failures,  and  that  our  schools  are  as  profitable  and  successful  as 
we  find  them?  We  need  a  close  and  careful  supervision  from  the 
trustees  to  the  State  Superintendent. 

No  one  man,  be  he  ever  so  well  qualified,  should  be  intrusted  with 
the  entire  supervision  of  from  100  to  150  schools,  scattered  over  a  wide 
extent  of  territory,  and  this  in  addition  to  all  of  the  other  important 
duties  which  now  devolve  upon  the  school  commissioner.  If  it  is 
expected  that  school  commissioners  shall  do  this  work,  and  do  it 
efficiently,  then  the  number  of  schools  coining  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  commissioner  should  not  exceed  seventy-five,  and  no  commissioner 
district  should  include  an  incorporated  village  having  a  population  of 
5,000  or  upwards,  which,  under  a  special  act,  employs  a  superintendent 
who  does  the  duty  of  supervision,  receiving  for  such  service  the  sum 
of  $800  per  annum  from  the  State. 

Visits  and  Observations. 

Within  the  past  six  years  I  have  made  1,333  visits  to  the  schools  in 
this  commissioner  district,  and  in  all  of  the  duties  which  I  have  had  to 
perform  I  feel  the  least  satisfied  with  the  results  of  this  part  of  my 
work.  This  commissioner  district  embraces  512  square  miles,  and  to 
visit  the  schools  I  have  been  obliged  to  travel  nearly  one  thousand 
miles,  and  in  order  to  visit  all  of  the  schools  each  term  I  have  in  some 
instances  had  time  only  to  make  brief  calls.  I  have  visited  most  of 
the  schools  twice  each  year.  In  my  visits  I  have  criticised  and  advised 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  have  endeavored,  not  only  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  schools,  but  also  to  impress  upon  teachers  and  pupils 
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the  importance  of  thorough,  practical  work,  of  correct  methods  of 
study  and  proper  hahits  of  thought.  I  have  encouraged  the  teachers 
in  teaching  and  the  pupils  in  learning  those  things  that  will  be  of  the 
greatest  practical  use  and  advantage  to  them  in  after  life.  One 
pleasant  feature  connected  with  these  visitations,  and  one  which  I 
shall  ever  gratefully  remember,  is  the  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness 
with  which  I  have  ever  been  received  by  the  teachers,  and  the  cordial, 
hearty  support  and  cooperation  they  have  always  given  to  every  effort 
I  have  made  to  benefit  the  schools  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  quali- 
fications for  teachers.  In  most  instances  I  have  also  received  the 
hearty  support  of  trustees  and  school  officers.  Trustees  in  most  cases 
have  been  willing  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  the  commissioner  in 
regard  to  the  improvement  of  school  property,  the  engagement  of 
teachers,  and  many  other  duties  and  powers  which  are  placed  in  their 
hands. 

School  District  Boundabies. 

One  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  school  commissioners,  and  one 
which  calls  upon  their  best  judgment  in  executing,  is  the  change  of 
school  district  boundaries.  Mauy  are  the  applications,  and  urgent  are 
the  importunities  to  the  commissioner  for  this  or  that  change  in  the 
district  boundary.  Sometimes  there  are  suitable  reasons  why  the 
change  should  be  made,  but  in  many  instances,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  applicant  would  have  less  tax  to  pay  in  the  adjoining  district,  or 
that  he  has  had  a  quarrel  with  his  neighbors,  and  so  the  commissioner 
is  called  upon  to  make  an  order  which  will  place  him  and  his 
belongings  in  the  neighboring  district. 

Since  I  have  held  this  office  I  have  had  numberless  opportunities 
and  importunities  for  making  such  orders,  but  in  most  cases  have 
refused  to  comply  with  the  requests. ' 

I  have  made,  in  the  past  six  years,  thirty  orders  for  the  change  of 
school  district  boundaries.  This  number  includes  the  orders  and 
changes  made  necessary  in  the  formation  of  two  new  school  districts, 
the  annullment  of  three  old  districts,  and  the  consolidation  of  two 
adjoining  districts. 

In  some  of  the  towns  I  have  made  an  examination  of  the  record 
of  district  boundaries,  and  have  made  maps  of  the  town,  tracin^^  the 
boundaries  of  the  districts  by  lot  lines  and  natural  boundaries,  and 
have  requested  the  town  clerks  to  paste  these  maps  in  the  record-book, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  trustees,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  future  com- 
missioners, who  may  be  called  upon  to  alter  or  define  district 
boundaries. 
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Few  Changes  in  the  SoHOOiis. 

There  have  been  but  few  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  schools 
during  the  past  year;  one  of  the  most  marked  changes,  perhaps,  is  in 
district  number  one  of  the  town  of  Dannemora. 

By  the  aid  of  a  special  appropriation  of  $1,250,  made  last  winter  by 
the  State  Legislature,  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  have  been 
enabled  to  build  and  furnish  a  large  and  commodious  school  building, 
costing  upwards  of  $3,000,  and  they  are  now  haying  the  benefits  of  one 
of  the  best  graded  schools  in  the  county. 

There  are  three  union  schools  in  this  district;  one  at  Flattsburgh^ 
one  at  Keeseville  and  one  at  Ausable  Forks.  These  schools  are  a  credit 
to  the  villages  in  which  they  are  situated.  The  one  at  Ausable  Forla 
has  now  for  its  principal  W.  Z.  Morrison,  a  recent  graduate  at  Cornell 
University.  The  school  is  in  a  healthy  and  flourishing  condition,  and 
is  indeed  a  great  benefit,  not  only  to  the  towns  of  Black  Brook  and 
Jay,  but  to  the  neighboring  towns;  not  only  affording  an  excellent 
school  for  pupils  who  wish  to  obtain  better  education  than  the  common 
district  school  will  give  them,  but  also  supplying  these  neighboring 
district  schools  with  well-educated  teachers.  Principal  Ferrin  and  Ids 
able  assistants  are  doing  an  excellent  work  in  the  Keeseville  schools, 
notwithstanding  the  want  of  better  school  accommodations. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  non-resident  pupils  attending  this  school 
the  present  term. 

The  Union  Free  School  at  Plattsburgh 
was  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition.  It  has  a  live,  energetic 
superintendent,  an  excellent  corps  of  thirty-one  teachers,  an  average 
attendance  of  nearly  one  thousand  pupils,  and  a  board  of  education 
composed  of  earnest  men,  who  are  liberal  in  their  expenditure  of  money 
to  meet  all  the  wants  involved  in  attaining  as  high  a  degree  of  efficiency 
as  possible.  The  discipline  is  good,  the  teaching  is  thorough  and 
accurate  in  all  grades,  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school,  and  the 
citizens  of  that  village  may  well  be  proud  of  their  school,  and  thankful 
for  the  quality  and  amount  of  work  done  by  its  teachers.  A  special 
teacher  of  vocal  music  has  recently  been  engaged  by  the  school  board, 
and  the  pupils  are  showing  marvelous  progress  and  proficiency  in  this 
department  of  instruction.  As  an  indication  of  prosperity  and  growth 
in  this  school,  it  may  be  stated  that  for  the  past  four  years  there  has 
been  a  constant  increase  in  the  average  attendance  of  resident  pupils, 
although  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  attending.  The 
number  of  children  attending  school  in  1887  was  seventy-nine  less  than 
in  the  year  ISSL^aUfeA  average  attendance  was  eighty-nine  more. 
This  is  a  Bur^d^^^^Hjt  *  prosperous  school. 
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in  this  county  had  grown  to  such  a  size  (numbering  333  teachers  in 
attendance  last  year)  that  it  was  thought  advisable,  this  year,  to 
change  from  county  to  district  institutes,  belieying  that,  with  a  less 
number  in  attendance,  better  work  could  be  done,  and  better  results 
obtained.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy  was  fully  demonstrated  by  the 
very  successful  institutes  which  were  held  atPlattsburgh  in  April,  and 
at  Champlain  in  June. 

It  has  been  conceded  by  all  that  the  institute  held  at  Plattsburgh 
April  fourth  to  eighth,  was  the  most  successful  and  profitable  institute 
ever  held  in  this  county.  Upwards  of  200  teachers  were  in  attendance, 
Our  most  experienced  and  progressive  teachers  from  our  union  and 
graded  schools  not  only  were  present  as  learners,  but  rendered 
valuable  service  as  instructors.  The  instruction  given  by  Professors 
Banford  and  Barnes  was  practical  and  beneficial  to  the  teachers  in 
Attendance.  For  two  hours  each  day  the  institute  met  in  sections  for 
graded  and  ungraded  work.  By  this  plan  every  teacher  received 
instruction  in  his  or  her  special  work,  and  the  common  complaint  of 
teachers  that  they  did  not  receive  any  instruction  at  the  institute  that 
would  meet  their  special  needs  has  not  been  heard  this  year.  I  am 
satisfied  that  institutes  with  separate  sections  for  graded  and  ungraded 
work  will  prove  to  be  the  most  beneficial  for  our  teachers.  An  inter- 
esting session  of  the  Clinton  County  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
Plattsburgh  September  first  and  second.  The  essays  and  papers 
presented  by  the  teachers  were  excellent,  and  the  interesting  lectures 
by  A.  W.  Norton,  of  Elmira,  and  C.  W.  Bardeen,  of  Syracuse,  were 
highly  appreciated  by  alL 

Changes   in  School  Law. 

The  Legislature  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  its  promptness  in 
carrying  out  the  excellent  recommendations  of  our  State  Superin- 
tendent in  the  important  changes  which  were  made  in  our  school 
laws  at  its  last  session.  Although  one  of  the  most  important  bills 
failed  to  become  a  law,  yet  most  of  the  commissioners  in  the  State  have 
remedied  this  failure  by  their  action  in  asking  for  and  adopting 
for  their  examination  of  teachers  the  uniform  questions  that  are 
now  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Conclusion. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  prolong  this  report.  The  needs  and 
the  conditions  of  the  schools  have  not  materially  changed  since  my 
last  report. 
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Few  Changes  in  the  SoHooiis. 

There  have  been  but  few  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  schooli 
during  the  past  year;  one  of  the  most  marked  changes,  perhaps,  is  in 
district  number  one  of  the  town  of  Dannemora. 

Bj  the  aid  of  a  special  appropriation  of  $1,250,  made  last  winter  by 
the  State  Legislature,  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  have  been 
enabled  to  build  and  furnish  a  large  and  commodious  school  building, 
costing  upwards  of  $3,000,  and  they  are  now  having  the  benefits  of  one 
of  the  best  graded  schools  in  the  county. 

There  are  three  union  schools  in  this  district;  one  at  Flattsburgh^ 
one  at  Keeseville  and  one  at  Ausable  Forks.  These  schools  are  a  credit 
to  the  villages  in  which  they  are  situated.  The  one  at  Ausable  Forks 
has  now  for  its  principal  W.  Z.  Morrison,  a  recent  graduate  at  Cornell 
University.  The  school  is  in  a  healthy  and  flourishing  condition,  and 
is  indeed  a  great  benefit,  not  only  to  the  towns  of  Black  Brook  and 
Jay,  but  to  the  neighboring  towns;  not  only  affording  an  excellent 
school  for  pupils  who  wish  to  obtain  better  education  than  the  common 
district  school  will  give  them,  but  also  supplying  these  neighboring 
district  schools  with  well-educated  teachers.  Principal  Ferrin  and  Ids 
able  assistants  are  doing  an  excellent  work  in  the  Keeseville  schools, 
notwithstanding  the  want  of  better  school  accommodations. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  non-resident  pupils  attending  this  school 
the  present  term. 

The  Union  Free  School  at  Plattsburgh 
was  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition.  It  has  a  live,  energetic 
superintendent,  an  excellent  corps  of  thirty-one  teachers,  an  average 
attendance  of  nearly  one  thousand  pupils,  and  a  board  of  education 
composed  of  earnest  men,  who  are  liberal  in  their  expenditure  of  money, 
to  meet  all  the  wants  involved  in  attaining  as  high  a  degree  of  eflSlciency 
as  possible.  The  discipline  is  good,  the  teaching  is  thorough  and 
accurate  in  all  grades,  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school,  and  the 
citizens  of  that  village  may  well  be  proud  of  their  school,  and  thankful 
for  the  quality  and  amount  of  work  done  by  its  teachers.  A  special 
teacher  of  vocal  music  has  recently  been  engaged  by  the  school  board, 
and  the  pupils  are  showing  marvelous  progress  and  proficiency  in  this 
department  of  instruction.  As  an  indication  of  prosperity  and  growth 
in  this  school,  it  may  be  stated  that  for  the  past  four  years  there  has 
been  a  constant  increase  in  the  average  attendance  of  resident  pupils, 
although  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  attending.  The 
number  of  children  attending  school  in  1887  was  seventy-nine  less  than 
in  the  year  1882,  but  the  average  attendance  was  eighty-nine  more. 
This  is  a  sure  indication  of  a  prosperous  school. 
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in  this  county  had  grown  to  such  a  size  (numbering  333  teachers  in 
attendance  last  year)  that  it  was  thought  advisable,  this  year,  to 
change  from  county  to  district  institutes,  believing  that,  with  a  less 
number  in  attendance,  better  work  could  be  done,  and  better  results 
obtained.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy  was  fully  demonstrated  by  the 
very  successful  institutes  which  were  held  atPlattsburgh  in  April,  and 
at  Champlain  in  June. 

It  has  been  conceded  by  all  that  the  institute  held  at  Plattsburgh 
April  fourth  to  eighth,  was  the  most  successful  and  profitable  institute 
ever  held  in  this  county.  Upwards  of  200  teachers  were  in  attendance. 
Our  most  experienced  and  progressive  teachers  from  our  union  and 
graded  schools  not  only  were  present  as  learners,  but  rendered 
valuable  service  as  instructors.  The  instruction  given  by  Professors 
Sanford  and  Barnes  was  practical  and  beneficial  to  the  teachers  in 
attendance.  For  two  hours  each  day  the  institute  met  in  sections  for 
graded  and  ungraded  work.  By  this  plan  every  teacher  received 
instruction  in  his  or  her  special  work,  and  the  common  complaint  of 
teachers  that  thej  did  not  receive  any  instruction  at  the  institute  that 
would  meet  their  special  needs  has  not  been  heard  this  year.  I  am 
satisfied  that  institutes  with  separate  sections  for  graded  and  ungraded 
work  will  prove  to  be  the  most  beneficial  for  our  teachers.  An  inter- 
esting session  of  the  Clinton  County  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
Plattsburgh  September  first  and  second.  The  essays  and  papers 
presented  by  the  teachers  were  excellent,  and  the  interesting  lectures 
by  A.  W.  Norton,  of  Elmira,  and  C.  W.  Bardeen,  of  Syracuse,  were 
highly  appreciated  by  alL 

Changes  in  School  Law. 

The  Legislature  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  its  promptness  in 
carrying  out  the  excellent  recommendations  of  our  State  Superin- 
tendent in  the  important  changes  which  were  made  in  our  school 
laws  at  its  last  session.  Although  one  of  the  most  important  bills 
failed  to  become  a  law,  yet  most  of  the  commissioners  in  the  State  have 
remedied  this  failure  by  their  action  in  asking  for  and  adopting 
for  their  examination  of  teachers  the  uniform  questions  that  are 
now  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Conclusion. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  prolong  this  report.  The  needs  and 
the  conditions  of  the  schools  have  not  materially  changed  since  my 
last  report. 
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Few  Chanqes  in  the  Schooia 

There  have  been  but  few  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  schoolB 
during  the  past  year;  one  of  the  most  marked  changes,  perhaps,  is  in 
district  number  one  of  the  town  of  Dannemora. 

By  the  aid  of  a  special  appropriation  of  $1,250,  made  last  winter  by 
the  State  Legislature,  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  have  been 
enabled  to  build  and  furnish  a  large  and  commodious  school  building, 
costing  upwards  of  $3,000,  and  they  are  now  having  the  benefits  of  one 
of  the  best  graded  schools  in  the  county. 

There  are  three  union  schools  in  this  district;  one  at  Plattsburgh, 
one  at  Keeseville  and  one  at  Ausable  Forks.  These  schools  are  a  credit 
to  the  villages  in  which  they  are  situated.  The  one  at  Ausable  Forks 
has  now  for  its  principal  W.  Z.  Morrison,  a  recent  graduate  at  Cornell 
University.  The  school  is  in  a  healthy  and  flourishing  condition,  and 
is  indeed  a  great  benefit,  not  only  to  the  towns  of  Black  Brook  and 
Jay,  but  to  the  neighboring  towns;  not  only  affording  an  excellent 
school  for  pupils  who  wish  to  obtain  better  education  than  the  common 
district  school  will  give  them,  but  also  supplying  these  neighboring 
district  schools  with  well-educated  teachers.  Principal  Ferrin  and  his 
able  assistants  are  doing  an  excellent  work  in  the  Keeseville  schools, 
notwithstanding  the  want  of  better  school  accommodations. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  non-resident  pupils  attending  this  echool 
the  present  term. 

The  Union  Free  School  at  Plattsbuboh 
was  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition.  It  has  a  Hve,  energetic 
superintendent,  an  excellent  corps  of  thirty-one  teachers,  an  average 
attendance  of  nearly  one  thousand  pupils,  and  a  board  of  education 
composed  of  earnest  men,  who  are  liberal  in  their  expenditure  of  money 
to  meet  all  the  wants  involved  in  attaining  as  high  a  degree  of  efi&ciency 
as  possible.  The  discipline  is  good,  the  teaching  is  thorough  and 
accurate  in  all  grades,  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school,  and  the 
citizens  of  that  village  may  well  be  })roud  of  their  school,  and  thankful 
for  the  quality  and  amount  of  work  done  by  its  teachers.  A  special 
teacher  of  vocal  music  has  recently  been  engaged  by  the  school  board, 
and  the  pupils  are  showing  marvelous  progress  and  proficiency  in  this 
department  of  instruction.  As  an  indication  of  prosperity  and  growth 
in  this  school,  it  may  be  stated  that  for  the  past  four  years  there  has 
been  a  constant  increase  in  the  average  attendance  of  resident  pupils, 
although  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  attending.  The 
number  of  children  attending  school  in  1887  was  seventy-nine  less  than 
in  the  year  1882,  but  the  average  attendance  was  eighty-nine  more. 
This  is  a  sure  indication  of  a  prosj^erous  school. 
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in  this  county  had  grown  to  such  a  size  (numbering  383  teachers  in 
attendance  last  year)  that  it  was  thought  advisable,  this  year,  to 
change  from  county  to  district  institutes,  believing  that,  with  a  less 
number  in  attendance,  better  work  could  be  done,  and  better  results 
obtained.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy  was  fully  demonstrated  by  the 
very  successful  institutes  which  were  held  at  Plattsburgh  in  April,  and 
at  Champlain  in  June. 

It  has  been  conceded  by  all  that  the  institute  held  at  Plattsburgh 
April  fourth  to  eighth,  was  the  most  successful  and  profitable  institute 
ever  held  in  this  county.  Upwards  of  200  teachers  were  in  attendance. 
Our  most  experienced  and  progressive  teachers  from  our  union  and 
graded  schools  not  only  weriB  present  as  learners,  but  rendered 
valuable  service  as  instructors.  The  instruction  given  by  Professors 
Sanford  and  Barnes  was  practical  and  beneficial  to  the  teachers  in 
Attendance.  For  two  hours  each  day  the  institute  met  in  sections  for 
graded  and  ungraded  work.  By  this  plan  every  teacher  received 
UDLstruction  in  his  or  her  special  work,  and  the  common  complaint  of 
teachers  that  they  did  not  receive  any  instruction  at  the  institute  thai 
would  meet  their  special  needs  has  not  been  heard  this  year.  I  am 
satisfied  that  institutes  with  separate  sections  for  graded  and  ungraded 
work  will  prove  to  be  the  most  beneficial  for  our  teachers.  An  inter- 
esting session  of  the  Clinton  County  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
Plattsburgh  September  first  and  second.  The  essays  and  papers 
presented  by  the  teachers  were  excellent,  and  the  interesting  lectures 
by  A-  W.  Norton,  of  Elmira,  and  C.  W.  Bardeen,  of  Syracuse,  were 
highly  appreciated  by  aU. 

Changes  in  School  Law. 

The  Legislature  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  its  promptness  in 
carrying  out  the  excellent  recommendations  of  our  State  Superin- 
tendent in  the  important  changes  which  were  made  in  our  school 
laws  at  its  last  session.  Although  one  of  the  most  important  bills 
failed  to  become  a  law,  yet  most  of  the  commissioners  in  the  State  have 
remedied  this  failure  by  their  action  in  asking  for  and  adopting 
for  their  examination  of  teachers  the  uniform  questions  that  are 
now  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Conclusion. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  prolong  this  report  The  needs  and 
the  conditions  of  the  schools  have  not  materially  changed  since  my 
last  report 
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It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  the  schools  in  this  commissioner  district 
may  prosper,  and  may  show  a  steady  degree  of  improYement,  both  in 
the  condition  of  the  schools  and  in  the  general  interest  manifested  in 
educational  matters  by  teachers,  school  of&cers  and  citizens. 

MORRISONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


CLINTON  COUNTY  — Second  District. 

Herbert  Goodspeed,  School  Commissioner. 

School  Districts  and  SohooL-Houses. 

There  are  115  school  distri^sts  in  this  commissioner  district^  an 
increase  of  one  over  last  year,  being  a  new  district  formed  in  the  town 
of  Ellenburgh  (No.  19).  There  are  117  school-houses,  three  distridi 
having  two  school-houses  each,  and  one  district  haying  no  house  at 
the  time  of  making  trustee's  annual  report 

PUPIIA 

The  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  of  school  age  in  the  schools 
during  the  year  was  2,626,  a  decrease  over  previous  year  of  12L    The 
number  of  children  of  school  age  that  attended  the  schools  some  por- 
tion of  the  year  was  5,449,  a  decrease  from  previous  year  of  125. 
Number  of  weeks  of  school  taught  during  the  year  was  3,374  sn 
increase  of  fifty-five  weeks  over  previous  year,  which,  less  twenty- 
eight  weeks  taught  in  the  new  district  before  mentioned,  leaves  a  net 
increase  of  twenty-seven  weeks  of  school  taught,  over  previous  year. 
Number  of  children  in  the  districts  of  school  age,  June  30, 1887,  u 
reported  by  trustees,  was  7,982,  a  decrease  over  previous  year  of 
thirty-five. 

Teachers. 

According  to  trustees'  reports,  213  different  teachers  were  employed 
in  the  schools  during  the  year,  but  that  number,  of  course,  does  not 
represent  the  different  persons  employed  during  the  year,  as  each 
teacher  that  taught  in  two  different  districts  during  the  year  repre- 
sents two  in  the  number  given.  Of  this  number,  nine  were  Normil 
graduates;  204  were  licensed  by  local  officers,  four  of  whom  were  col- 
lege graduates  and  several  were  Normal  students.  Of  the  numbeii 
forty-two  were  males  and  171  females.  All,  with  few  exceptions  wew 
efficient  and  industrious,  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  advance  the  pupDi 
under  their  charge,  and  have  shown  very  good  results  from  their 
work. 
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School-Houses. 

School  district  No.  4,  town  of  Mooers,  and  district  No.  2,  town  of 
Clinton,  have  each  built  a  new  house  during  the  past  year. 

By  presenting  the  matter  in  a  plain,  earnest  manner  to  district 
No.  15,  town  of  Beekmantown,  and  district  No.  11,  town  of  Ellen- 
burgh,  I  succeeded  in  getting  each  district  to  thoroughly  repair  their 
Bchool-house,  putting  in  new  patent  desks,  and,  altogether,  putting 
their  house  in  very  good  shape. 

In  closing  this,  my  last  year,  as  commissioner,  I  would  report  school- 
houses  rebuilt  or  repaired  in  this  district  during  the  past  six  years,  as 
follows:  New  ones  built,  thirteen;  old  ones  thoroughly  repaired,  six- 
teen, many  of  which  have  been  reseated  with  new  patent  desks; 
besides  several  others  that  have  been  repaired  by  reshingling^ 
reclapboarding,  etc. 

The  academy  building  at  Champlain,  in  place  of  the  one  that  was 
destroyed  by  fire  last  February,  is  not  yet  completed,  owing  to  the 
failure  in  getting  a  sufficient  sum  appropriated  by  the  district  in  time 
to  complete  the  building  before  winter  set  in;  consequently  the  com- 
mittee have  completed  the  foundation,  and  will  rest  until  spring  opens. 
In  the  meantime,  school  furniture  has  been  purchased  and  set  up  in 
temporary  rooms,  and  the  school  is  progressing  fairly  welL 

Visits  and  Observations. 

I  have  made  196  official  visits  since  my  last  annual  report,  besides 
making  a  number  of  visits  to  districts  where  my  presence  as  commis- 
sioner was  required,  particularly  in  reference  to  repairing  or  rebuilding 
school-houses,  and  of  which  I  have  kept  no  record.  My  visits  to  schools 
were  made  }vithout  previous  notice  to  the  teachers,  as  I  desired,  as 
much  as  anything,  to  find  each  school  in  its  every-day  working  con- 
dition. As  a  rule,  I  found  teachers  earnest  in  their  work,  and  anxious 
for  any  suggestion  by  which  they  might  improve  in  methods  of 
teaching,  and  thus  obtain  better  results. 

We  often  hear  the  remark  that  our  schools,  especially  those  in  the 
rural  districts,  are  not  as  good  as  they  were  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  ago.  In  some  respects,  this  may  be  true,  and  one  reason  is  that 
pupils  leave  school  younger  now  than  they  did  twenty  years  ago.  We 
seldom  find  a  pupil  in  school  now,  in  rural  districts,  who  is  over  fifteen 
years  of  age,  many  of  whom  are  as  good  scholars  in  all  branches,  and 
in  some  much  better,  than  pupils  were  formerly,  that  were  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  of  age. 

Usually,  now,  pupils  fifteen  years  of  age  are  required  at  home  to 
assist,  many  times,  in  the  struggle  for  daily  bread,  or  are,  if  parents 
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can  afford  it,  sent  to  some  high  school  or  academy  to  finish  their  edu- 
cation. And  for  this  reason  our  schools  do  not  number,  on  an  ayer- 
age,  what  they  once  did,  and  thus  people  think  (some  at  least)  thai 
our  schools  are  on  the  decline;  but  such,  I  think,  is  not  the  case. 

I  always  try  to  impress  upon  teachers  the  doctrine  of  "Holy  Writi* 
that  as  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  so  a  teacher  is  known  by  the  result 
he  accomplishes;  that  results  are  the  true  and  only  standard  by  whidi 
we  can  judge  of  a  teacher's  ability. 

Many  of  our  teachers  are  subscribers  to  some  educational  paper. 

County  Teachers*  Association. 

We  have  a  live  Teachers'  Association  in  this  county  that  held  itai 
twenty-first  annual  meeting  at  Plattsburgh  September  first  and  second 
•and  was  quite  well  attended  by  our  teachers  and  educational  friends 
A  programme  of  subjects  for  discussion,  previously  arranged, 
iully  carried  out,  which  included  a  report  of  State  Teachers' 
tion  at  Elizabethtown,  in  July  last,  given  by  delegates  from  our  coanlj 
association,  that  were  elected  at  our  semi-annual  meeting  in  ApriL 

We  were  favored  with  an  address  by  Professor  A.  W.  Norton,  of 
JElmira;  subject,  "What  Does  it  Signify?"  Also  an  address  by  Pro- 
fessor C.  W.  Bardeen,  of  Syracuse;  subject,  "Subordinate  UlementB  of 
Success,"  both  of  which  were  highly  appreciated  by  our  teachers  and 

friends  of  education. 

School  Laws. 

The  change  in  the  law,  allowing  the  commissioner  to  condemn  unfit 
school-houses,  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  excellent  one. 

In  my  opinion,  also,  the  law  making  a  change  in  the  plan  of  tnnlnTig 
the  apportionment,  doing  away  with  the  pupil  quota,  and  basing  it 
upon  the  attendance  at  school,  will  produce  better  results  than  tbe 
present  plan;  at  least,  there  seems  to  be  more  justice  in  it. 

I  want  to  say  what  I  have  said  in  former  reports,  that  we  surely  need 
a  compulsory  attei\dance  law  with  some ybrce  to  it  It  seems  to  me  almoflt 
a  waste  of  money  for  the  State  to  allow  some  districts  to  participate  iB 
the  apportionment,  where  there  exists  such  an  indifference  in  regard 
to  the  matter  of  attendance  of  pupils  at  school. 

Examination  of  Teachebs. 
I  have  held  eight  public  examinations  of  teachers  since  my  lisi 
report,  licensing  about  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  number  of  candidatfli 
applying  for  a  certificate.  The  uniform  examination  questions  thil 
are  being  issued  by  the  Department,  will,  I  think,  as  soon  as  commit- 
sioners  and  teachers  get  adjusted  to  the  new  order  of  things,  proves 
•decided  improvement,  and  strengthen  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  Isv 
making  such  uniform  examinations  obligatory. 
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District  institates  were  organized  in  this  county  last  spring  for  the 
ret  tune.  Institute  was  held  in  District  No.  1,  at  Plattsburgh,  begin- 
ing  Monday,  April  4th,  and  in  this  district  it  was  appointed  ai 
hamplain,  April  11th,  but,  owing  to  the  Tillage  being  flooded  at  thai 
me,  the  institute  was  postponed  and  reappointed  for  the  week 
Bginning  Monday,  May  30th.  Conductors  Henry  R  Sanford,  A.  M.,. 
!  Syracuse,  as  principal,  and  Professor  Charles  T.  Barnes,  of  Sauquoit„ 
isociate,  conducted  both  institutes.  Commissioner  S.  S.  Taylor 
id  myself  attended  both  institutes.  There  were  nearly  100  teachers 
I  attendance  at  Champlain,  and,  beginning  with  Tuesday,  the  attend- 
106  was  nearly  perfect  Monday  being  Decoration  Day,  our  teachers- 
d  not  all  arrive  until  Tuesday  morning.  The  good  attention 
[yen  and  interest  taken  by  the  teachers  in  the  practical  instruction 
Lven  by  the  conductors  were  very  marked  and  brought  out  words  of 
»mmendation  from  Messrs.  Sanford  and  Barnes.  Very  interesting 
id  instructive  addresses  were  given  by  the  conductors  on  Tuesday 
id  Wednesday  evenings.  Thursday  afternoon  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
troducing  to  our  teachers  and  friends  the  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  State 
iperintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  spoke  to  us  upon  the 
hool  laws  and  school  system.  This  being  the  first  time  in  the 
story  of  institutes  in  Clinton  county  that  we  ever  had  the  pleasure 
listening  to  a  State  Superintendent  at  one  of  our  institutes,  it  was- 
ite  an  interesting  event  with  us.  Thursday  evening  we  were  favored 
th  a  very  interesting  address  by  Professor  R  H.  Cook,  of  Potsdam 
ate  Normal  School  The  instruction  given  by  Conductors  Sanford 
d  Barnes,  according  to  a  programme  of  work  previously  prepared, 
18  both  practical  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  teachers,  proving 
nclusively  that  institute  instruction  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  meet 
e  wants  of  the  teachers  of  the  particular  district  in  which  it  is  given. 
was  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  teachers  that  our  institute  at 
lamplain  was  one  of  the  best  institutes  ever  held  in  this  county, 
iday,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  afternoon  session,  the  following  resolu- 
)ns  were  offered  by  Mr.  Bobert  S.  McCullough,  principal  of  Chazy 
igh  School,  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  in  attendance  : 
**  The  school  teachers  of  Clinton  county,  N.  Y.,  assembled  at  Cham- 
ain,  realizing  and  appreciating  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by 
L  those  who  have  aided  in  making  this  institute  such  a  success,  do 
)reby  desire  to  express  our  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks  to  Hon.  A.  S. 
raper.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Professor  R 
.  Cook,  of  the  Potsdam  Normal  School,  whose  presence  has 
Lded    so    much    to  the    interest    of    this    institution,    and    whose  ^ 
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scholastic  and  legal  advice  we  shall  prize  most  highly  ;  to  the 
conductors^  of  the  institute,  Professors  Sanford  and  Barnes,  whose 
thorough  instruction  and  kind  advice  must  aid  our  future  saccess 
as  teachers ;  to  our  school  commissioners,  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Goodspeed,  whose  untiring  efforts  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occasioniii 
will  cause  them  to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  ;  to  the  several 
glee  clubs  and  musicians,  and  to  all  others  who  especially  contributed 
to  our  evening  and  other  exercises ;  to  the  local  committee  of  enter- 
tainment for  their  persevering  efforts  and  success,  and  to  the  citizens 
of  Champlain,  who  have  so  kindly  received  us  into  their  homes  and 
cared  for  our  wants  and  comforts. 

"  And  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  in  our  opinion  this  has  been  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  profitable  institutes  ever  held  in  this  comitj; 
and  we  pledge  ourselves  that  so  far  as  in  us  lies  we  will  practice  the 
instruction  and  advice  we  have  here  received." 

Ellenbubgh  Centeb,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY  — First  Distbiot, 
Gltveb  W.  Hallenbeok,  School  Commissioner. 

Schools. 

This  district  contains  seventy-four  school  districts^  whose  school- 
houses  are  in  this  commissioner  district,  consisting  of  seventy-two 
common  and  two  union  free  schools.  Schools  have  been  in  operatioii 
in  all  these  for  twenty-eight  weeks,  or  more,  during  the  year,  except 
one,  which  has  not  had  any  school  for  several  years,  and  which  I  wm 
about  to  dissolve  and  consolidate  with  those  districts  adjoining. 

Examinations. 

In  my  official  term  I  have  renewed  several  certificates,  but  have  not 
granted  any  new  ones  without  a  written  examination,  and  I  hwe 
refused  certificates  to  about  thirty  applicants,  so  that  now  there  are 
not  more  teachers  in  my  district  than  there  are  schools,  and  nearij 
ever}'  district  is  pajing  from  one  dollar  to  two  dollars  more  per  week 
than  before.  I  have  used  the  uniform  examination  papers  since  their 
adoption  by  the  Department.  I  find  upon  using  them  that  con8ide^ 
able  responsibility  is  taken  from  the  commissioner.  I  have  licensed, 
during  the  past  year,  forty-eight  teachers,  eight  being  of  the  hfA 
grade,  twenty- three  of  the  second,  and  seventeen  of  the  third  grade. 

There  have  been  ninety-seven  different  teachers  employed  during 
the  year,  two  of  whom  had  Ucenses  granted  by  the  State  Superin- 
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tendent^  six  are  graduates  of  Normal  schools,  and  eightynseyen  were 
licensed  by  local  officers. 

Visits  and  Impressions. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  made  122  visits;  all  of  the  schools  in  the 
district  have  been  visited  once,  many  twice,  and  a  few  three  times.  It 
has  been  my  aim  during  my  official  visits  to  spend  the  most  time  with 
schools  having  young  and  inexperienced  teachers,  who  have  shown 
any  desire  to  advance  in  the  profession  by  instructions  from  the 
commissioner. 

In  my  visits  to  the  schools  under  my  supervision,  I  find  that 
generally  the  schools  are  of  a  better  grade;  better  teachers  are 
employed  than  previously,  more  earnestness  shown  in  the  work,  and  a 
general  advancement  made.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  law  granting 
the  trustees  the  right  to  expend  fifteen  dollars  for  school  apparatus, 
nearly  all  the  trustees  in  my  district  have  taken  advantage  of  the  same 
and  supplied  their  schools  with  maps,  globes,  etc.,  thereby  supplying 
a  long-felt  want  in  many  of  the  districts  that  had  for  years  been 
without  them. 

Several  school-hpuses  in  my  district  have  been  repaired  the  past 
year  by  putting  in  new  floors,  reseating  and  painting  interior  and 
exterior.  In  regard  to  the  law  regarding  out-buildings,  the  trustees 
generally  are  negligent  in  following  out  the  same,  while  a  few  have 
made  the  necessary  repairs.  Many  schools  in  my  district  are  sadly  in 
need  of  new  seats,  they  having  the  old-style  desks  running  around  the 
room,  with  nothing  for  the  children  to  sit  upon  but  benches  about 
twenty  inches  high,  with  no  backs  to  them.  » 

Teachebs'  Institutes. 

Two  teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  in  this  county  since  my  last 
report,  one  at  Philmont  and  one  at  Chatham.  The  one  at  Philmont 
was  held  in  November,  1886,  and  was  conducted  by  Dr.  J.  H.  French 
and  Professor  C.  T.  Barnes.  The  attendance  was  199  teachers,  only 
three  of  my  teachers  being  absent  The  one  at  Chatham,  November 
28,  1887,  was  conaucted  by  Professors  L  H.  Stout  and  C.  T.  Barnes. 
There  were  227  teachers  present  Only  two  teachers  in  my  district 
were  absent,  they  being  prevented  from  attending  on  account  of 
sickness  in  their  families. 

This  institute  was  one  of  the  most  successful  held  in  this  county  for 
many  years.  Unusual  interest  was  manifested  by  all  teachers  present, 
and  especially  so  by  those  present  whose  long  experience  has  given 
them  an  opportunity  of  judging  the  best  and  most  beneficial  methods 
of  teaching. 
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Upon  solicitation  of  Commissioner  Silvemail  and  myself,  the  Depart- 
ment stepped  aside  from  the  newly  established  rule,  to  hold  separate 
institutes  in  each  commissioner  district,  and  granted  the  priyilege  of 
holding  these  institutes  together.  All  teachers  joined  in  commending 
the  action  of  the  Department  in  granting  this  privilege. 

In  my  last  annual  report,  I  recommended  the  changing  of  the  annual 
school  meeting  from  the  last  to  the  first  Tuesday  in  August  I  am  of 
the  same  opinion  stilL 

Livingston,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY  — Second  District. 

Peteb  Silvernail,  School  Commissioner. 

PBOailESS. 

I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  my  annual  report  at  the  close  of  my 
of&cial  term,  for  the  reason  that  I  can  truthfully  state  that  the  schools 
in  my  district  have  made  considerable  progress  and  improvement 
while  they  have  been  under  my  charge.  This  improvement  is  to  some 
extent  due  to  the  fact  that  a  higher  grade  of  teachers  has  been 
employed  in  many  of  the  country  schools.  I  am  proud  of  my  teachers, 
and  believe  that  they  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other 
commissioner  district  in  the  State. 

Examinations. 

My  examinations  have  been  quite  severe,  and  I  have  compelled  all 
the  teachers  to  undergo  the  same  examinations  without  favor  or  par- 
tiality. This  course  forced  many  of  the  teachers,  whom  I  found  in  the 
schools  when  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  mj  office,  to  drop  out  of  the 
list  of  working  teachers  and  attend  the  Normal  or  other  schools  ia 
order  to  qualify  themselves  for  a  proper  discharge  of  the  teacher's 
occupation.  During  the  past  year  I  have  held  two  public  examina- 
tions, one  at  Chatham  and  the  other  at  Yalatie,  and  a  large  number  of 
applicants  were  examined  at  my  office.  Most  of  the  certificates  granted 
at  these  examinations  were  either  renewal  or  higher  grade  certificatea 
The  thoroughness  and  severity  of  the  examinations  have  caused  a 
decrease  in  the  supply  of  teachers  and  a  retention  of  teachers  in  their 
positions.  For  the  past  three  months  I  have  used  the  questions  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  find  that  they 
work  excellently,  and  are  a  more  impartial  and  a  fairer  test  of  the 
literary  quaUfications  of  the  applicant  than  any  other  course  that  has 
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l>een  suggested  or  put  into  operation.  It  places  the  teachers  on  thd 
same  footing  all  over  the  State,  and  prevents  comparison  between  the 
examination  of  different  commissioners  and  all  charges  of  favoritisnu 

I  have  made  145  visits  during  the  past  school  year,  spending  from 
half  to  a  whole  day  with  each  school  in  my  district,  and  making  two 
visits  upon  the  schools  that  needed  more  help  and  attention. 

There  are  school  buildings  in  my  district  that  are  unfit  for  school 
purposes  and  ought  to  be  condemned.  The  proper  time  for  doing  this 
is  just  before  the  summer  vacation  begins.  Then  the  building  or 
repairing  can  go  on  and  be  completed  during  this  long  vacation,  and 
be  ready  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  school  year  for  occupancy. 
If  it  were  done  at  any  other  time  it  would  necessitate  the  hiring  another 
building  for  school  purposes  or  an  intermission  in  the  school  term, 
and  in  either  case  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
district 

Out-Buildings. 

A  few  of  my  districts  have  fully  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  in  regard  to  out-buildings,  and  have  provided  separate  privies  for 
the  sexes,  entirely  apart  from  each  other.  Other  districts  have  divided 
the  out-building  with  a  partition  and  provided  separate  entrances 
thereto;  wlule  still  others  have  entirely  ignored  the  requirement. 
Many  trustees  think  that  they  comply  with  the  law  by  separating  the 
rooms  for  the  boys  and  girls  by  a  mere  partition.  All  those  who  have 
consulted  me  have  been  advised  to  locate  the  said  buildings  as  far 
apart  from  each  other  as  the  school  lot  will  permit  without  interfering 
with  the  school  building,  and  that  a  full  compliance  with  both  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  requires  that  the  rooms  be  not  only  sepa- 
rate, but  that  the  buildings  be  apart  from  each  other.  It  is  only  in 
this  way  that  the  object  sought  to  be  effected  by  the  law  can  be  fully 
attained. 

A   SUGOII^TION. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  require  the  trust- 
ees to  send  the  school  registers,  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  directly 
to  the  commissioner.  The  trustee's  report  is  made  up  from  them,  and 
in  case  they  accompany  the  said  report  the  commissioner,  if  he  finds 
any  errors,  can  himself  make  the  alterations,  and  at  the  same  time 
save  tiouble  and  expense  in  not  being  compelled  to  return  the  report 
to  the  trustee  for  correction.  These  registers  ought  to  be  preserved 
for  future  reference,  but  at  present  very  few  can  be  found.  They  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  left  with  the  district  clerk,  and  if  they  should  be  he 
has  no  place  in  which  to  keep  them,  and  in  passing  from  place  to  place 
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in  the  rotation  of  office,  they  would  be  uncared  for  and  lost  If  sent^ 
as  suggested,  to  the  commissioner,  he  could,  after  he  had  no  further 
mse  for  them,  file  them  in  the  county  clerk's  office. 

Normal  Schools. 

I  have  this  year  recommended  ten  applicants  for  appointment  to  the 
Normal  school  I  have  carefully  observed  during  my  term  the  work- 
ings of  the  school,  and  while  I  can  speak  of  its  training  and  prepara- 
tion for  teaching  with  words  of  commendation,  I  am  forced  to  condenm 
the  amount  of  study  forced  upon  the  pupils  in  pursuing  the  required 
course.  The  ordinary  pupils  find  it  impossible  to  complete  the  course 
without  unusual  exertion,  and  spending  a  portion  of  the  night  in  study, 
thus  impairing  their  health  and  ruining  their  constitutions,  and  many, 
unable  to  meet  the  requirements,  become  discouraged  and  leave  the 
institution  before  the  course  is  finished.  While  the  latter  may  leave 
with  regret,  and  feel  their  x>ride  humbled,  yet  they  have  adopted  the 
wiser  course  in  preferring  health  to  the  useless  honor  of  graduating.  I 
would  suggest  as  a  remedy  for  this  defect  that  the  course  of  study  be 
extended  from  two  to  three  years,  or  that  a  number  of  the  studies  be 
omitted.  Thus  mental  training  and  culture,  physical  health  and 
strength  would  go  hand  in  hand  to  make  up  the  complete  teacher. 

In  my  report  for  last  year  I  claimed  that  the  annual  school  meeting 
ought  not  to  be  held  in  June,  but  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  August^  and 
my  observation  and  experience  for  the  past  year,  have  only  confirmed 
me  in  this  view.  My  reasons  for  the  opinion  are  fully  set  forth  in  mj 
former  report,  and  need  not  be  here  mentioned.  I  would  respectfollj 
suggest  and  recommend  this  change,  and  that  the  Legislature,  thii 
vdnter,  do  enact  a  law  to  this  effect 

My  district,  duriug  my  term,  has  been  unusually  free  from  the 
troubles  that  arise  between  teachers  and  trustees,  or  parents.  I  have 
been  called  upon  during  this  time  to  settle  only  one  such  difficulty, 
and  in  this  case  a  satisfactory  compromise  was  easily  effected.  I  have 
listened  patiently  to  all  complaints  in  regard  to  boundary  lines,  and 
have  found  only  four  occasions  to  make  a  change  in  them. 

Teachers'  Wages. 

The  new  law,  as  to  contracts  between  trustees  and  teachers  in 
regard  to  wages  and  time  of  i)ayment,  has  been  a  continual  source  of 
misapprehension  on  the  i>art  of  trustees.  While  many  have  violated 
it  by  reason  of  misunderstanding  its  provisions,  others  have,  by  con- 
tracts with  the  teachers,  endeavored  in  many  ways  to  avoid  its  force 
and  effect.  The  districts  have  generally  omitted,  at  the  regular  annual 
meeting,  to  pass  a  resolution  to  raise  adequate  funds,  in  advance,  to 
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defray  the  expenses  in  accordance  with  the  law,  expecting  to  raise  the 
funds  for  school  purposes  to  meet  its  expenses  at  the  end  of  the  present 
school  year,  as  they  have  heretofore  done.  In  all  such  cases  I  have 
advised  and  insisted  that  special  meetings  be  called,  and  the  necessary 
funds  be  voted  and  raised  to  pay  the  teacher's  salary,  as  it  becomes 
due  from  month  to  month.  I  have  also  taken  special  pains  to  inform 
trustees  as  to  the  correct  construction  of  the  law,  as  to  time  of  pay- 
ment of  teachers'  wages,  and  that  they  cannot,  by  any  contract  with 
the  teachers,  avoid  paying  their  wages  at  the  time  which  the  law  has 
provided  for  its  payment. 

In  all  the  schools  of  my  district,  physiology  and  hygiene  are  taught, 
with  only  one  or  two  exceptions.  I  have,  from  the  time  the  law  took 
effect,  insisted  that  this  should  be  done,  and  my  tea<;hers  have  cheer- 
fully taught  them,  and  made  them  a  permanent  branch  of  instruction 
and  study  in  their  schools.  Many  of  the  trustees  have  failed  to  report 
the  adoption  and  teaching  of  this  branch  in  their  district,  and  thug 
appear  to  disobey  the  law  on  this  subject. 

The  Teachers'  Institute 

for  Columbia  county  was  held  at  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  during  the  week 
beginning  November  28,  1887,  and  was  conducted  by  Professors  L  H. 
Stout  and  C.  T.  Barnes.  The  teachers  were  in  full  attendance  from 
the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  sessions,  there  being  195  of 
them  enrolled  the  first  day.  They  expressed  general  satisfaction  with 
the  instruction,  and  were  highly  interested  therein.  In  our  county 
the  institute  has  becom^e  indispensable  in  our  school  system,  and  has 
grown  in  favor  during  my  administration.  While  it  is  profitable  to  the 
experienced,  it  is  of  unspeakable  value  to  the  inexperienced  teacher. 

Valatie,  N.  T. 


COETLAND  COUNTY— First  District. 
Frank  J.  Squires,  School  Commissioner. 

Outline  op  Topics. 

1.  School  districts,  district  schools,  and  attendance. 

2.  Schools  of  Cortland  village. 

3.  Schools  not  district,  and  attendance. 

4.  Compulsory  education. 

5.  School  visitations,  observations  and  results. 

6.  Teachers,  good  schools,  and  State  aid. 

7.  Changes  in  present  school  system  suggested. 
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8.  General  condition  of  schools  as  to:  A.  Dictionaries,  maps,  etc  R 
Needs. 

9.  School  buildings. 

10.  New  school  laws. 

11.  Uniform  examinations. 

12.  Teachers'  institutes. 

13.  Normal  schools. 

14.  Teachers'  examinations. 

15.  Apportionment  of  public  money. 

1.  The  first  commissioner  district  of  Cortland  county  comprises 
eight  townships,  and  they  are  divided  into  ninety-one  school  districtB, 
ten  of  which  are  joint  districts,  with  houses  outside  of  this  county. 

2.  District  No,  1,  Cortlandville  (Cortland  village),  has  a  local  super- 
intendent of  schools,  with  twelve  teachers  employed  last  year  and  an 
addition  of  two  teachers  for  this  present  year,  leaving  eighty  school 
districts  and  ninety-one  departments  under  the  supervision  of  the 
school  commissioner  of  this  district. 

3.  The  various  school  trustees  and  boards  of  education  in  this  com- 
missioner district  report  5,109  children  of  school  age  residing  within 
this  district  on  June  30,  1887,  of  whom  3,007  were  reported  as  having 
been  registered  as  pupils  in  the  public  district  and  graded  schools 
which  exist  in  the  same  territory.  There  are  also  in  operation  within 
this  district  the  State  Normal  and  Training  school  at  Cortland;  the 
Cincinnatus  Academy  at  Cincinnatus,  and  one  private  school  at  Cori- 
land  in  which  were  enrolled  last  year  a  large  number  of  persons  of 
school  age.  I  am  convinced  that  the  per  cent  of  boys  and  girls  who 
attend  the  schools  in  this  district  is  excellent. 

.  4.  Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  by  manufacturers  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Act,  which  I  have  heartily 
approved. 

5.  During  the  year  ending  December  1,  1887, 1  have  made  178  visi- 
tations upon  the  eighty  schools  located  within  the  territory  subject  to 
my  administration. 

6.  Although  I  have  found  some  instances  of  inefficiency  among  the 
teachers,  the  chief  cause  of  which  was  a  supreme  want  of  "  ability  to 
teach,''  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  enterprise  among  the 
teachers,  as  a  class,  for  more  thorough  knowledge  of  approved  methods 
of  teaching,  has  resulted  in  marked  improvement  in  the  educational 
work  in  our  rural  schools. 

There  is  still  much  lack  of  professional  knowledge  among  the  district 
school  teachers,  as  a  class ;  but  these  teachers  have,  as  a  rule,  accepted 
suggestions  and  instruction  from  their  commissioner,  along  various 
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needed  lines  of  school-room  work,  very  kindly;  and  I  have  sought 
Tery  diligently  to  correct  errors  in  school  management  and  methods  of 
instruction,  wherever  found. 

I  believe  that  school  trustees  realize  more  perfectly  than  ever  before 
the  value  of  good  schools,  and  the  absolute  folly  of  employing  low- 
grade  teachers  because  they  are  cheap.  Their  purse-strings  are 
not  drawn  quite  so  tightly,  and  their  children  are  correspondingly 
benefited. 

Under  the  present  school  system  in  this  State,  it  doubtless  will  not 
transpire  that  cheap  and  unprofessional  teachers  will  never  be  sought. 
The  increase  of  State  aid,  during  the  last  two  years,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  district  schools,  has  produced  excellent  results,  as  regards 
the  employment  of  good  teachers.  School  districts  are,  as  a  nile,  more 
willing  to  contribute,  by  taxation,  to  the  support  of  good  schools,  if 
the  State  increases  her  appropriations  therefor  in  proportion  to  the 
material  prosperity  of  our  commonwealth. 

7.  I  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  our  present  school  system 
should  be  materially  changed  in  many  particulars;  some  of  the  most 
important  changes  which  seem  to  me  to  be  desirable  I  "will  mention, 
viz.: 

Ist.  To  create  township  school  systems,  by  unifying  school  districts. 

2d.  To  create  county  school  systems,  by  unifying  township  school 
systems  on  a  representative  basis. 

3(L  Placing  each  county  school  system  under  a  single  administration, 
with  sufficient  subordinate  assistance  to  thoroughly  supervise  the  work 
in  the  district  schools. 

4th.  The  principal  county  supervisor  of  schools  to  be : 

0.  Chosen  by  the  county  school  authorities,  and  not  bv  the 
people  politically. 

h.  A  teacher  with  professional  training. 
c.  Selected  by  competitive  examination. 

5th.  Uniformity  of  text-books,  in  each  county  at  least 

I  believe  our  present  school  system  to  be  too  loosely  constructed, 
too  thoroughly  resolved  into  atoms,  to  produce  the  best  possible 
results.  It  lacks  cohesion  of  parts,  or  oneness,  to  fill  the  whole 
measure  of  possible  usefulness.  The  elimination  of  the  office  of  school 
superintendent,  or  commissioner,  from  politics,  will  remove  a  monstrous 
evil,  and  the  proposed  combination  will  evolve  much  desired  uniformity 
and  general  utility.  The  educational  service  of  to-day  is  not  only 
materially  hampered,  but  it  is  belittled,  because  it  has  become  the 
leverage  by  which  political  schemes  are  consummated  and  political 
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knaves  elevated.     The  spoils  system   in  the  educational   field   is  as 
novel  as  it  is  monstrous. 

8.  At  the  present  time  nearly  every  school-house  is  provided  with 
good  maps,  and  some  with  reading  charts,  while  a  few  only  have  a 
dictionary.  Other  school  apparatus  is  rarely  found.  District  libraries 
are  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition;  no  wholesome  scientific  or  literary 
matter  can  be  found  within  the  reach  of  the  pupils  of  our  rural  school, 
except  such  as  may  be  furnished  by  the  teachers.  This  need  of  reliable 
reference  books  is  keenly  felt  by  the  majority  of  teachers,  and  the 
older  pupils.  Local  geography  and  physiology  have  each  received 
thorough  attention  in  all  the  schools  under  my  supervision. 

9.  Several  school-houses  have  been  put  in  good  repair  during  the 
last  three  years,  and  there  are  others  which  need  to  be  reconstructed 
throughout 

10.  The  new.  laws  relating  to  collectors'  bond,  teachers'  salaries  and 
contract,  privies,  etc.,  have  been  generally  observed. 

11.  The  uniform  examination,  introduced  on  September  1,  1887,  has 
met  with  general  approval  by  teachers,  and  I  have  been  pleased  with 
the  general  range  of  topics  presented.  Many  teachers  have  been 
stimulated  along  needed  courses  of  reading,  to  post  themselves  upon 
lines  of  thought,  not  immediately  associated  with  every-day  school- 
room work. 

12.  A  teachers'  institute  for  Cortland  county,  was  held  at  Homer, 
opening  on  Monday,  September  3d,  with  Hon.  John  H  French,  LL.  D., 
as  conductor.  Supplementary  work  of  much  value  to  the  teachers 
was  given  by  Drs.  Hooso,  Stowell,  Milne  and  Smith,  and  Miss  Saunders 
and  Miss  Koberts — the  two  latter  with  a  class  each  —  from  the  Cort- 
land Normal  School  Evening  lectures  upon  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive topics  were  given  by  Drs.  Stowell,  Milne  and  Smith.  Dr.  French 
also  gave  an  evening  lecture.  Althougli  the  institute  week  coincided 
with  the  opening  week  at  the  Cortland  Normal  School,  I  am  gratified 
to  report  that  Dr.  Hoose  and  his  associate  teachers  were  most  cordial 
in  their  assistance,  and  thereby  contributed  much  to  the  success  of 
the  institute.  We  believe  that  this  institute  was  productive  of  much 
good,  both  present  and  prospective.  The  attendance  of  teachers  was 
irregular  and  the  registration  was  below  that  of  last  year,  due  largely 
to  the  cut-off  by  early  registration  by  the  new  plan.  Every  school  which 
was  in  session  prior  to  the  institute,  was  closed  some  portion,  and  all 
but  one  school,  all  of  the  week.  The  attendance  of  teachers  at  these 
annual  gatherings  of  teachers,  should  be  absolutely  required,  and 
boards  of  education  should  be  sufficiently  public-spirited  to  place  the 
teachers*  institute  second  to  nothing. 
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13.  The  value  of  our  Normal  schools  is  more  apparent  year  by  year. 
They  have  ceased  to  be  an  experiment,  and  have  become  most  valuable 
factors  in  the  educational  service,  not  only  of  New  York  State,  but 
also  outside  of  it. 

14.  From  December  1, 1886,  to  September  1,  1887, 1  issued  licenses 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  district,  as  follows:  First  grade, 
none;  second  grade,  twelve;  third  grade,  forty-nine;  total,  sixty-one. 
I  also  indorsed  certificates  issued  by  other  commissioners,  as  follow^-: 
First  grade,  four;  second  grade,  seven;  third  grade,  one;  total,  twelTB. 
I  also  indorsed  during  this  period  seven  Regents'  testimonials.  From 
September  1, 1887,  to  date,  I  have  issued  certificates  under  the  new  plan 
of  examinations,  as  follows:  First  grade,  five;  second  grade,  eleven; 
third  grade,  twenty-five;  total  forty-one.  Indorsed  other  certificates: 
First,  two;  second,  three;  third,  one;  totri,  six.  Testimonials  indorsed, 
four.  During  the  first-mentioned  period,  I  rejected  twenty-two  appli- 
cations for  certificates,  upon  examination,  and  during  the  last  period  I 
rejected  the  applications  of  nine,  upon  the  examination  furnished  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

15.  In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  new 
law,  changing  the  plan  of  apportioning  public  money  by  school  com- 
missioners, which  becomes  operative  in  1889.  While  this  measure  was 
being  considered  at  Albany,  last  winter,  I  apportioned  the  public 
money  allowed  to  this  commissioner  district,  by  the  then-proposed 
plan,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  the  distributing  power  of  the  old 
plan.  To  my  great  surprise,  I  found  that  the  old  plan  (the  one  now 
in  force)  distributed  more  money  to  the  rural  districts  than  the  pro- 
posed plan  would.  I  believe  that  it  is  bad  policy  to  legislate  against 
the  rural  districts,  financially.  The  villages  and  cities  contain  all  of 
the  great  manufacturing  and  other  moneyed  industries,  and  these  render 
Taluable  assistance  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  maintaining  our  schools 
in  these  incorporated  centers.  I  can  see  no  justness  in  asking  the 
rural  districts  to  assume  a  larger  proportion  of  school-tax  than  hereto- 
fore, while  the  centers  of  trade  and  manufacture  are  thereby  relieved. 

CoBTLiiND,  N.  Y. 
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OOETLAND  COUNTY  — Second  District, 
GusTAVus  A.  Crofoot,  School   Commissioner, 

Popular  Education. 

We  think  that  every  intelligent  man,  who  is  conyersant  with  th« 
leading  interests  of  the  State  and  the  progressive  character  of  the 
people,  must  admit  that  there  is  hardly  any  department  of  bo  much 
importance,  that  is  so  far-reaching  in  its  influence,  and  that  may 
contribute  so  directly  and  powerfully  to  the  intellectual  deyelopment^ 
physical  strength,  material  wealth,  prosperity  and  future  "  glorj  and 
fame "  of  the  State  as  that  of  popular  education.  From  the  earliest 
settlement  of  the  country  to  the  present  time  this  has  been  the  grand 
idea  of  the  patriot,  the  statesman  and  the  Christian.  The  first  care 
of  our  fathers  was  the  planting  of  the  church  and  the  school-housa 
These  interests  they  loved,  cherished  and  liberally  supported.  They 
had  learned,  by  the  trials  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  in  the 
"  mother  country,"  that  the  most  precious  boon  they  could  enjoy  in 
their  new  home,  or  bequeath  to  their  children,  was  civil  and  religions 
liberty,  and  that  this  was  the  product  of  the  development  of  the  mind 
and  the  culture  of  the  heart,  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  institution  thej 
had  planted.  Hence  the  great  interest  they  felt,  and  their  untiring 
labors  in  establishing,  perfecting  and  liberally  supporting  them. 

DeWitt  Clinton  says  :  '*  The  first  duty  of  the  State  and  the  surest 
evidence  of  good  government  is  the  encouragement  of  education  ;  that 
a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  the  jjrecursor  and  protector  of 
republican  institutions  ;  that  in  it  we  must  confide  as  the  conservative 
power  that  will  watch  over  our  liberties  and  guard  them  against 
fraud,  intrigue,  corruption  and  violence  ;  if  we  consider  the  system  of 
our  public  schools  as  the  palladium  of  our  freedom,  the  bulwark  of  a 
republican  government,  ..nd  that  the  right  of  suffrage  cannot  be  exer- 
cised in  a  salutary  manner  without  intelligence  and  virtue,  then  let  ns 
go  on  unto  perfection,  consummating  the  work  so  nobly  begun  by  our 
fathers."  One  of  the  most  encouraging  considerations  in  relation  to 
our  work  is  the  noble  spirit  of  the  people  in  carrying  forward  and 
liberally  supporting  these  institutions.  From  the  history  of  the  pa8t» 
in  our  own  and  other  countries,  they  have  learned  that  in  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  people,  their  knowledge,  morality,  virtue  and  religion, 
alone  are  found  the  hopes  of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  State,  and 
its  perpetuity  and  glory. 
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Hence,  in  reviewing  the  field  of  my  labors  as  commissioner,  I  find 
many 

ENCouRAOiNa  Evidences  of  Advancement. 

This  is  noticeable  in  the  growing  interest  to  provide  better  accom- 
modations for  the  children  ;  greater  care  is  exercised  in  remodeling 
and  rebuilding  new  school-houses  ;  school-yards  are  being  enlarged 
and  improved ;  fences  and  buildings  painted  ;  teachers  employed 
more  terms  and  paid  greater  wages  ;  increase  in  average  attendance 
and  number  of  days  of  attendance  ;  the  willingness  of  the  people  to 
be  taxed,  and  heavily  taxed,  for  school  purposes. 

The  District  and  its  Schools. 

The  second  commissioner  district  of  Cortland  county  comprises  the 
to^-ns  of  Cuyler,  Homer,  Preble,  Scott,  Solon,  Taylor  and  Truxton, 
lying  in  the  northern  half  of  the  county,  and  embraces  245  square 
miles  of  territory,  containing  eighty-eight  school  districts,  with  eighty- 
one  districts  having  their  school-houses  in  this  county  and  seven  in 
the  adjoining  counties  of  Chenango,  Madison  and  Onondaga.  This 
commissioner  district  is  located  among  the  rugged  hills  and  fertile 
valleys  in  Central  New  York.  The  roads  are  exceedingly  rough  in 
summer,  and  many  of  them  entirely  blocked  with  snow  in  winter, 
while  some  of  the  hills  assume  the  dignity  of  mountains.  The  farmers 
who  live  in  this  commissioner  district  are  honest,  industrious,  intelli- 
gent and  generally  well  off,  with  a  few  quite  wealthy.  Their  sons  and 
daughters  make  up  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts,  which  I  have 
visited  with  great  pleasure,  in  an  official  capacity,  since  January  1, 
1885.  Of  the  eighty-one  districts  in  this  commissioner  district,  eighty 
are  common  school  districts,  with  three  having  two  teachers  each,  and 
one  imion  graded  school,  with  an  additional  advantage  of  an  academ- 
ical department.  During  the  school  year  ending  August  twentieth, 
fifty-seven  districts  have  maintained  a  school  for  twenty-eight  weeks, 
two  for  twenty-nine  weeks,  eleven  for  thirty  weeks,  two  for  thirty-two 
weeks ;  and  one  each  for  thirty-one,  thirty-three,  thirty-five,  thirty- 
nine,  forty  and  forty-two  weeks.  District  No.  3,  in  the  town  of 
Truxton,  has  maintained  school  only  twenty-five  weeks,  and  Nos.  4 
and  7,  in  Homer,  have  not  maintained  a  school  for  many  years.  The 
average  is  twenty-nine  and  one-third  weeks  for  the  seventy-eight 
districts  that  have  maintained  school  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more. 

Financial  amd  Statistical. 

The  following  summary  of  financial  and  statistical  items  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  school  districts: 

40 
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Cuyler  —  Receipts, 

Amount  on  hand,  August  21, 1886 $31  43 

Apportioned  from  State  funds 1 ,  607  21 

Proceeds  from  Grospel  and  school  lands 90  60 

Raised  by  tax 1,130  67 

From  all  other  sources 249  74 

$3,109  55 


Payments, 

For  teachers'  wages $2,308  50 

For  school  apparatus 18  63 

For  school-houses,  sites,  repairs,  etc 589  15 

For  incidental  expenses  142  54 

Eemaining  on  hand  August  21,  1887 60  73 

$3,109  55 

Homer  —  Receipts, 

Amount  on  hand  August  21,  1886 $644  80 

Apportioned  from  State  funds 2, 842  55 

Proceeds  from  Gospel  and  school  lands 112  52 

Raised  by  tax 6,644  38 

Received  from  other  sources 1 ,  497  57 

$11 , 741  82 

Paifments, 

For  teachers'  wages $6, 786  00 

For  libraries 68  77 

For  school-houses,  sites,  furniture,  etc 2 ,  997  $9 

For  incidental  expenses   1,440  15 

Remainininr  on  hand  August  21,  1887 460  21 

$11,741  82 

Preble, —  Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  August  21,  1886 $74  95 

Apportioned  from  State  funds 1 ,  196  94 

Proceeds  from  Gospel  and  school  lands 65  44 

Raised  by  tax 1,211  42 

Received  from  other  sources 3  00 

$2,551  75 
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Payments. 
For  teachers'  wages $1,739  60 

For  school  apparatus 11  74 

For  school-houses,  sites,  furniture,  etc 677  33 

For  incidental  expenses 145  62 

Eemaining  on  hand  August  21, 1887 77  6& 

$2,551  75 

8cx>tt  —  Beceipts, 

Amount  on  hand  August  21, 1886^ $56  3S 

Apportioned  from  State  funds 1 ,022  77 

Proceeds  from  Gospel  and  school  lands 79  63 

Raised  by  tax 549  42 

Beceived  from  other  sources 5  65> 


$1,713  75 


♦ 


FaymerUa. 

For  teachers'  wages $1 ,  301  75 

For  school  apparatus 16  79" 

For  school-houses,  sites,  furniture,  etc 210  79 

For  incidental  expenses 94  56^ 

Remaining  on  hand  August  21, 1887 89  8d 

$1,713  75 

Solon — BeceipU, 

Amount  on  hand  August  21, 1886 $1  44 

Apportioned  from  State  funds 1,048  9T 

Proceeds  from  Oospel  and  school  lands 41  56 

Raised  by  tax 446  81 

Received  from  other  sources 132  50 

$1,671  28 

Payments. 

For  teachers'  wages $1, 571  00 

For  school-houses,  sites,  repairs,  etc 29  54 

For  incidental  expenses 61  08 

Remaining  on  hand  August  21, 1887 9  66 

$1,671  28 
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Taylor  —  Receipts, 

Amount  on  hand  August  21,  1886 $9  47 

Apportioned  from  State  funds '  1,088  43 

Proceeds  from  Gospel  and  school  lands 12  23 

Raised  by  tax 338  59 

Received  from  other  sources 108  99 

$1,557  71 
^■™™"~^        -~~~* 
Payments, 
For  teachers*  wages $1,396  50 

For  apparatus 20  00 

For  school-houses,  sites,  furniture,  etc 54  09 

For  incidental  expenses 53  46 

Remaining  on  hand  August  21,  1887 33  tt 

$1,557  71 

Truxton-  -  Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  August  21,  1886 $20  06 

Apportioned  from  State  funds. 1,476  34 

Proceeds  from  Gospel  and  school  lands 95  30 

Raised  by  tax 940  85 

Received  from  other  sources 288  60 

$2,821  05 

Payments, 
For  teachers'  wages $2,336  00 

For  apparatus 12  60 

For  school-houses,  sites,  furniture,  etc., 254  45 

For  incidental  expenses 156  91 

Remaining  on  hand  August  21,  1887 61  87 

$2,82105 

Receipts  fob  the  Commissioneb  PisTBicr. 

Amount  on  hand  August  21,  1886 $838  41  Mi 

Apportionment  from  State  funds 10,283  fl  Me 

Proceeds  from  Gospel  and  school  lands 497  M  It. 

Raised  by  tax 11,262  M  m^ 

Received  from  all  other  sources. 2,286  K  |^ 

$25,166  » 

"It 
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Payments, 
For  teachers'  wages $17,438  25 

For  Ubraries 68  77 

For  apparatus 79  66 

For  school-houses^  sites,  out-houses,  repairs,  furniture. ...  4,713  04 

For  all  other  incidental  expenses 2,093  54 

Bemaining  on  hand  August  21, 1887 773  65 

$25,166  91 

From  this  it  seems  that  the  sum  paid  directly  for  the 

common  schools  of  this  commissioner  district  was $24,393  26 

And  this  does  not  include  expenses  for  supervision.  The  aggregate 
Taluation  of  school-houses  and  sites  was  $88,330;  and  the  average  of 
Bchool-house  and  site  was,  $1104  The  total  number  of  volumes  in 
the  district  libraries  was  4,245  and  their  estimated  value  was  $2,176. 
The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  at  any  time  during  the  year 
was  166;  the  number  employed  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more  was 
ninety.  Of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  employed,  forty-nine  were 
males  and  117  were  females.  Of  these  154  were  licensed  by  commis- 
sioners and  twelve  by  Normal  schools.  The  average  wages  paid 
teachers  for  the  winter  term  was  $6.09;  for  the  summer  term,  $5.06. 
The  number  of  children  of  school  age  (between  five  and  twenty-one 
years)  was  2,934  The  nimiber  who  attended  the  public  schools  at 
Bome  time  during  the  year  was  2,453.  The  whole  number  of  days 
of  attendance  at  the  schools  of  this  district  during  the  year  was 
216,008;  average  daily  attendance  was  1,379.173,  being  nearly  fifty-seven 
per  cent  of  the  enrollment.  The  average  number  registered  for  each 
teacher,  twenty-seven;  average  daily  attendance  per  teacher,  15.32. 
There  are  eighty  school-houses,  of  which  three  are  brick  and  seventy- 
seven  are  frame.  Since  1885  there  is  an  increase  for  all  school  pur- 
poses of  $1,49449.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed 
for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more  was  two;  for  teachers'  wages,  $172.54 
The  aggregate  valuation  of  school  property  is  greater  by  the  sum  of 
$5,553.  The  apportionment  to  the  common  schools  of  this  district  is 
greater  by  the  sum  of  $2,248.29,  of  which  Cuyler  has  gained  $355.14; 
Homer,  $429.05;  Preble,  $321.64;  Scott,  $27455;  Solon,  $292.30; 
Taylor,  $27432;  and  Truxton,  $301.29,  which  is  a  great  help  to  the 

rural  districts. 

Visrrs  AND  Observations. 

My  work  for  the  past  year  has  been  similar  to  that  pursued  by  me 

for  the  two  preceding  years.     I  have  made,  during  the  year,  274  official 

Tisits  to  the  schools;  visiting  all  of  the  schools  in  this  district  (except 
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two)  three,  and  some  four  times.  GommisBioners  should  spend  at  least 
one-half  day  in  their  visits  to  a  school,  and  there  should  be  at  least 
two  visits  to  each  school  during  the  term,  that  thej  may  note  what 
advancement  the  pupils  are  making  under  the  instruction  of  their 
teacher.  In  my  visits  to  the  schools  I  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  carry  out  the  instructions  to  commissioners  given  in  the  Code 
of  Public  Instruction.  I  usually  allow  the  teacher  to  conduct  the 
class  exercise^  that  I  may  better  inform  myself  as  to  his  or  her  abilitj 
to  impart  instruction.  At  the  close  of  each  exercise  I  question  the 
class  upon  the  subject  presented  in  the  lesson,  and  also  upon  subject- 
matter  of  previous  lessons.  While  in  some  schools  I  find  that  the 
pupils  have  a  clear  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
taught,  in  many  I  find  that  although  they  may  have  recited  to  their 
teacher  perfectly  the  words  of  the  text-book,  yet  the  knowledge  which 
they  have  acquired  is  simply  words  —  crude  ideas  —  soon  forgotten 
and  of  but  little  benefit  in  after  life.  I  have  advised  and  counseled 
teachers,  and  have  shown  them  how  they  may  make  their  instruction 
practical  and  of  use  to  their  pupils,  and  that  their  duties  do  not  consist 
solely  in  "hearing  lessons"  and  "drawing  their  pay"  I  find  most  of  the 
teachers  ready  and  anxious  to  receive  instruction  as  to  their  duties. 
Teachers  usually  have  a  better  knowledge  of  books  than  they  have  of 
their  pupils.  They  are  constantly  reviewing  the  branches  to  be  taught, 
but  spend  little  time  in  studying  the  children.  Instead  of  §^ding  the 
mind  in  its  own  investigations  of  truth,  they  attempt  to  cram  it  with 
isolated  facts  and  principles  until  it  is  surfeited  and  the  idea  of  study 
becomes  nauseating.  As  an  evidence  that  the  schools  of  this  district 
are  doing  well,  I  would  say  the  best  of  discipHne  is  maintained  in  most 
of  the  schools,  and  as  I  consider  discipline  one  of  the  first  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers,  I  do  not  fail  to  impress  upon  them,  at  all  timeS)  the 
necessity  of  having  good  order  in  their  schools.  Many  of  them 
self-sacrificing,  earnest  workers  in  the  cause  of  education,  and 
striving  to  make  their  schools  just  what  they  should  be.  Not  only  are 
the  most  of  these  teachers  persons  of  good  moral  character,  but  they 
are  persons  of  high-toned,  religious  sentiments,  and,  as  such,  are  doing 
much  toward  elevating  the  moral  character  of  those  with  whom  they 
associate.  As  a  general  rule,  I  think  the  female  teachers  are  superxx^ 
perhaps,  from  the  fact  that  most  of  them  make  teaching  a  professioa 
and  are  continually  exerting  themselves  to  keep  pace  "with  the  improre- 
ments  in  our  system  of  education,  while  many  of  the  male  teaoheif 
are  employed  during  the  winter  only,  and,  as  soon  as  their  term  of 
service  expires,  engage  in  other  business,  perhaps  never  to  ent^  »pon 
like  duties  again.     It  is  true  that  local  causes — a  change  in  popular 
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tion,  an  unfortunate  selection  of  trustee  or  teacher  —  have,  in  some 
cases,  caused  disastrous  failures.  The  fact,  however,  still  remains 
evident  that  schools  are  backward  only  on  account  of  the  sentiments 
and  desires  of  the  people.  In  this  country  the  people  must  demand 
progress  in  every  movement  for  the  general  welfare  before  such  pro- 
gress can  be  healthy  and  efficient  I  have  found,  in  almost  every  dis- 
trict, a  demand  for  more  stringent  examinations  of  teachers,  a  higher 
standard  of  qualifications,  and  a  willingness  to  pay  a  good  teacher  a 
reasonable  compensation.  "  Give  us  good,  thorough  teachers,  and  we 
will  pay  them.  We  prefer  to  pay  ten  dollars  for  the  worth  of  ten 
dollars,  rather  than  five  dollars  for  that  which  is  worth  nothing." 
The  idea  that  tact  in  managing  and  governing  is  all  that  is  requisite 
in  a  teacher  for  small  children,  is  fast  losing  ground.  There  is  a 
demand  for  a  class  of  teachers  who  know  what  education  means,  who 
think  mental  culture  should  begin  and  continue  with  existence,  who 
realize  that  while  less  strength  is  required  to  bend  the  twig  than  to 
form  the  growing.tree,  the  nicest  skill  and  discrimination  is  needed  in 
stimulating  and  training  the  tender  plant 

New  Buildings. 

Another  evidence  of  the  awakened  interest  in  school  matters  is 
manifest  in  the  school-houses  built  and  repaired  during  the  year. 
There  have  been  three  new  school-houses  built;  many  houses  have  been 
newly  painted,  and  quite  a  number  have  been  entirely  overhauled  and 
made  as  good  as  new;  and  a  school  has  been  taught  in  district  number 
two,  Homei:,  for  twenty-eight  weeks,  which  had  not  maintained  a 
school  for  many  previous  years. 

Examinations. 
Within  the  year  I  have  held  five  public  examinations,  which  were 
well  attended.  Notices  of  these  examinations  were  given  in  our  local 
papers.  In  addition  to  the  public  examinations,  I  have  held  a  very 
large  number  of  private  ones,  at  my  office.  The  subjects  upon  which 
I  examined  are  reading,  spelling,  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic, 
physiology,  hygiene,  civil  government.  United  States  history,  school 
law  and  algebra.  It  has  been  my  endeavor,  during  my  term  of  office, 
in  my  examination  of  teachers  for  licenses  to  teach,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  qualification  by  making  the  examinations  more  rigid,  and 
thus  not  only  give  the  more  competent  and  efficient  teachers  the  chance 
for  employment,  but  weed  out  those  who  are  wholly  unworthy.  So  far 
I  have  been  to  a  degree  successful,  and  a  change  for  the  better  is 
clearly  perceptible.  The  better  class  of  teachers  find  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  schools,  while  the  less  experienced  are  stimulated  to  greater 
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exertion  and  efficiency  in  their  work.  During  the  year  I  dismissed  twa 
teachers  outright,  for  incompetency  to  teach  and  utter  failure  in 
government.  Within  the  last  school  year  I  have  granted,  in  all,  158 
licenses,  of  which  four  were  of  the  first,  sixty-three  were  of  the  second 
and  ninety-one  of  the  third  grade.  Since  August  20,  1887,  I  have 
granted  five  first  grade,  thirty-seven  second  grade  and  thirty-three 
third  grade  licenses. 

I  think  all  the  teachers  who  make  teaching  a  business  take  some 
educational  journal  —  some  take  two.  I  could  not  tell  the  number  of 
such  journals  that  come  to  this  district,  but  in  this  respect  our  teach- 
ers are  quite  enterprising. 

Normal  Graduates. 

Of  the  twelve  normal  graduates  who  taught  during  the  last  year, 
ten  gave  general  satisfaction.  I  have  made  all  the  effort  in  my  power 
to  induce  those  who  seem  to  have  many  of  the  essential  qualificatioiis 
of  successful  teachers,  to  enter  some  one  of  the  State  Normal  schools, 
and  by  a  course  of  training  and  study  better  fit  themselves  for  their 
work;  and  as  a  result  there  are  now  in  the  Normal  schools  more  students 
from  this  district  than  ever  before;  and  we  trust  that  these  teachers 
may  return  to  work  in  our  midst,  that  our  schools  may  receive  the 
benefits  of  their  labors. 

MiSCFXLANEOUS    OBSERVATIONS. 

Instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene  has  been  given  in  all  of  our 
schools,  some  orally,  others  by  text-books,  and  many  by  both  methods. 
The  teachers  have  taken  hold  of  the  matter  with  energy,  and  they 
have  been  sustained  by  patrons  and  pupils. 

An  opportunity  for  teachers  to  obtain  valuable  instruction  in  the 
principles  and  art  of  teaching  is  afforded  by  the  academy  and  union 
school  of  Homer.  Teachers'  classes  are  conducted  by  competent 
instructors  one  or  two  terms  each  year. 

The  quota  from  this  county  for  the  Cornell  free  scholarship  was 
filled  by  the  successful  competitor  in  the  examination  held  in  June 
last,  by  Commissioner  Squires  and  myself. 

Too  many  of  our  teachers,  while  they  have  "moral  character"  and 
*'  learning,"  have  not  the  "  ability  "  to  teach.  They  do  not  know  how 
to  go  to  work  to  properly  organize  and  manage  their  schools;  they 
have  too  many  classes,  and  consume  the  time  in  asking  questions 
from  the  text-book  instead  of  teaching.  The  best  means  of  special 
preparation  for  the  greatest  number  of  teachers  is  the  teachers' 
institute. 
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CoNCEBNma  Institutes. 

The  late  law  requiring  schools  to  be  closed  when  the  institute  is  in 
session  proved  successful  at  our  last  institute.  While  the  institute  is 
of  great  service  to  many  teachers,  yet  there  are  several  who  do  not 
^et  its  advantages,  as  they  teach  only  in  winter,  when  the  institute  is 
not  in  session.  Our  last  institute,  held  at  Homer,  a  place  that  is  well 
adapted  for  such  gatherings,  was  conducted  by  Dr.  John  H.  French. 
It  was  fairly  attended,  and  much  interest  manifested. 

Trustees. 

As  a  general  thing,  trustees  have  been  efficient,  and  have  done  much 
for  the  interests  of  the  schools  in  their  respective  districts.  A  very 
few,  however,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  been  found  almost  wholly 
incompetent  for  their  position.  Let  no  man  be  selected  to  fulfill  the 
duties  of  this  office  unless  he  be  able  to  do  so  in  a  prompt  and  busi- 
ness-like manner.  One  good  trustee  in  each  of  the  rural  districts  is 
sufficient.  The  more  we  have  above  this  number  the  worse  off  we  are. 
A  good  trustee  not  only  feels  his  responsibility,  but  seeks  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  school.  He  is  not  only  willing  U)  provide  for  the 
comfort  of  the  children  and  supply  necessary  articles  for  the  school- 
room, but  is  also  willing  to  cooperate  with  and  aid  the  teacher.  He 
should  by  no  means  take  the  place  of  the  teacher  in  giving  instruc- 
tions; but  he  should  possess  moral  power  and  decision  of  character, 
and  be  ready  to  perform  each  and  every  act  coming  within  his 
authority,  and  necessary  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
good  discipline  in  the  school. 

Evil  Effect  of  Frequent  Changes. 

One  of  the  great  evils  with  which  I  have  had  to  contend  in  this  dis- 
trict is  the  unwise  course  which  trustees  have  adopted  of  changing 
teachers  each  term.  My  experience  and  observation  have  convinced 
me  that  our  schools  never  can  be  made  what  they  ought  to  be  so  long 
as  this  practice  prevails;  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report 
that  my  efforts  to  bring  about  a  change,  in  this  respect,  have  met  with 
a  fair  degree  of  success.  Trustees  should  receive  a  fair  compensa- 
tion for  their  services,  and  be  held  to  a  strict  account  for  the  prompt 
and  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Conclusion. 

Though  our  wants  are  many,  the  most  urgent  ones  may,  I  think,  be 
stated  as  follows:  We  want  a  deeper  interest  on  the  part  of  patrons 
in  our  educational  system;  one  which  causes  them  not  only  to  give  of 
their  abundance  for  its  support,  but  which  gives  them  a  higher  concep- 
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tion,  a  more  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  duties  of  teachers  and 
school  officers.  They  must  understand  that  the  true  educator  labors 
not  solely  for  the  paltry  sum  which  they  render  him  for  his  services^ 
but  that  he  has  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  their  children;  that  he 
values  more  their  sympathy,  their  encouragement,  and  their  coopera- 
tion in  the  work  of  his  choice,  than  he  does  the  remuneration  he 
receives.  The  earnest,  self-sacrificing  instructor  finds  his  reward  not 
in  gold,  nor  in  silver,  bilt  in  the  consciousness  of  having  been  instru- 
mental in  making  his  generation  wiser  and  better;  in  having  been  able 
to  use  the  talents  which  Ood  has  given  him,  in  guiding  young  minds 
in  the  paths  of  truth  and  virtue.  When  these  things  are  generaUj 
felt  and  understood,  and  not  till  then,  will  our  educational  system 
reach  its  highest  point  of  excellence,  and  the  best  talent  be  employed 
in  a  field  where  the  harvest  is  indeed  plenteous,  but  where  the  skOlfnl 
and  zealous  laborers  are  now  far  too  few. 

We  want  fewer  and  larger  school  districts,  better  school-houses, 
more  competent  and  public-spirited  district  officers,  more  school 
apparatus,  a  uniformity  of  text-books,  a  law  changing  the  authority  in 
regard  to  classification  of  schools,  the  attendance  of  pupils,  and  an 
approved  curriculum  of  studies.  But  our  greatest  want  is  more  of 
that  class  of  enthusiastic,  thoroughly  competent  and  practical  teachers 
who  teach  because  it  is  the  profession  of  their  choice,  who  recognize 
the  fact  that  it  is  one  which,  demands  constant  and  untiring  effort 
toward  self-improvement  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  great  march 
of  progress,  and  who  are  willing  to  meet  cheerfully  all  the  trials  and 
perform  all  the  labors  incident  to  the  calling.  The  question  of  sap- 
plying  the  schools,  or  a  majority  of  them,  with  such  teachers  is  one  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  school  commissioner,  who  labors  more 
for  the  greatest  good  of  those  interests  of  which  he  is  the  guardian, 
that  he  may  conscientiously  and  faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office  without  violating  his  own  principles  of  right  and  his  official 
obligations,  than  for  the  approval  and  support  of  those  whose  highest 
and  life-governing  principle  is  policy.  I  cannot  close  this  report 
without  saying  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  my  districti 
who  have  given  me  their  hearty  and  undivided  support  during  the 
three  years  of  my  official  connection  with  them  in  their  arduous  dutiea 
We  have  been  co-workers  in  the  same  great  and  honorable  caUing; 
and  while  we  may  not  have  been  able  to  do  all  we  desired,  yet  I  think 
we  have  no  reason  to  feel  ashamed  of  what  we  have  been  able  to 
accomplish. 

While  there  are  many  suggestions  that  I  might  make,  yet^  if  there 
is  one  thing  above  all  others  which  I  would  urge  upon  them,  it  is  that 
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ihey  may  feel  the  great  responsibilities  resting  upon  them,  and  the 
importance  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  I  would  admonish 
them  to  strive,  with  firmness,  to  do  their  duty;  to  be  faithful  to  the 
great  trust  committed  to  them,  so  training  the  young  minds  placed 
under  their  charge,  that  they  may  grow  not  only  in  intellectual,  but  ' 
moral  beauty  and  strength.  Though  our  labors  together  are  fast 
drawing  to  a  close,  I  trust  we  will  ever  be  found  diligent  and  effective 
workers,  that  our  best  efforts  may  always  be  put  forth  in  endeavoring 
to  promote  and  sustain  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  that  our  course  in 
Hfe  will  be  such  that  our  mission  may  not  be  considered  to  have  been 
fruitless. 

During  my  official  term,  I  have  endeavored  to  perform  my  duties  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  regardless  of  making  friends  or  foes.  My 
labors  have  been  severe  and  unremitting.  I  have  devoted  three  of 
the  best  years  of  my  life  to  the  interests  of  the  district,  spending  my 
time,  money  and  energies  in  endeavoring  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  schools  under  my  charge.  Exposure  to  the  cold  winds  and  trying 
storms,  so  common  to  these  towns,  has  not  had  a  tendency  to  build  a 
constitution  shattered  by  incarceration  in  a  rebel  prison  pen,  and  my 
regret  in  retiring  from  the  office  is  that  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances I  have  not  been  able  to  do  more  for  the  good  of  my  constitu- 
ents. Yet  I  am  thankful  that  I  have  been  permitted  to  labor  in  my 
humble  way  in  so  grea^i  and  useful  a  field. 

Pbeble,  N.  Y. 


DELAWABE  COUNTY  — First  District. 

Perry  L.  Purdy,   Sc?iool   Commissioner, 

General  Observations  and  Statistics. 

This  district  comprises  nine  towns,  having  an  area  of  nearly  750 
square  miles,  and  conftaining  185  school  districts,  176  of  which  have 
their  school-houses  in  the  county.  During  the  past  year  201  duly 
licensed  teachers  were  employed  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more,  as 
follows:  Walton,  eight  teachers;  Hancock  and  Sidney,  five  each; 
Downsville,  three;  Mason ville,  Cannons ville,  Croton,  Sidney  Center, 
districts  Nos.  6,  9,  14  and  23,  Colchester,  2  each;  164  districts,  one 
each.  The  number  teaching  at  the  present  time  is  202,  an  additional 
teacher  being  employed  in  the  Sidney  Union  School.  Of  this  number, 
five  hold  certificates  granted  by  the  State  Superintendent,  seven  are 
Normal  graduates,  and  the  remainder  are  licensed  by  local  officers. 
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The  average  length  of  term  of  school  was  30.1  weeks;  average nam> 
ber  of  pupils  per  teacher,  twenty-nine;  average  cost  of  instruction  per 
pupil,  $6.86.  School  districts  vary  in  assessed  valuation  of  property 
from  $3,525,  in  the  weakest,  to  $404,000  in  the  strongest,  the  average 
being  $35,369.  Physiology  and  hygiene  were  taught  in  aU  the  schpola 
Seventy-nine  teachers  were  retained  in  the  same  school  throughout 
the  year. 

The  following  comparison  of  summaries  of  important  items,  compiled 
from  the  abstracts  of  trustees'  reports  for  the  school  years  ending 
respectively  September  30,  1882,  and  August  20,  1887,  gives  a  general 
idea  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  under  my  supervision,  and  of  ihe 
progress  made  during  the  last  five  years : 


ITumber  of  teac!ier8  employed  at  the 
same  time  for  28  weeks  or  more 

Numoer  of  children  of  school  age 

Aggregate  number  of  weeks  school  was 
ta>ugnt 

Number  of  children  attending  school. . 

Aggregate  attendance,  days 

Average  daily  attendance 

Number  of  school-houses 

Value  of  school-houses  and  sites 

Assessed  valuation  of  property 


1882. 

1887. 

Increase. 

187 

201 

14 

7,066 

7,258 

m 

5,107 

5,303 

196 

6,057 

6,844 

479,276 

505,056 

25,780 

3,054 

3,178 

m 

174 

181 

7 

$81,101 

$94,835 

$13,734 

$5,866,474 

$6,224,940 

$358,466 

Receipts. 


1882. 


Amount  on  hand $1,284  63 

Apportioned  from  State 17, 349  51 

Raised  by  tax 13,617  28 

Other  sources 7, 885  55 


1887. 

$1,782  n 

22,641  00 

26,719  81 

8,341  10 


Total 


$40,136  97     $59,484  62 


Payments. 


1882. 


For  teachers'  wages $32,920  40 

For  libraries 181  88 

For  school  apparatus 20  33 

For  school-houses  and  sites 3,875  12 

For  all  other  expenses 2,726  17 

Remaining  on  hand 413  07 


UBT. 

$40,127  U 

460  31 

1,20151 

10,866  i6 

3,947  85 

2,881  15 


Total $40,136  97     $59,484  & 
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From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  expended  for  teachers' 
wages  during  the  past  year  was  $7,207.14  more  than  in  1882;  for 
school-houses  and  sites,  $6,991.14  more;  aU  other  items,  $5,149.37 
more;  and  that  the  total  amount  expended  for  all  school  purposes  in 
1887  was  $19,347.65  more  than  in  1882. 

CoNDiTioK  OF  Schools. 

As  a  whole,  the  schools  of  this  district  are  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  will  compare  favorably  with  those  similarly 
situated  in  other  counties.  Our  teachers,  with  but  few  exceptions,  are 
earnest  and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  keep  up 
with  the  times  in  the  most  approved  methods  of  instruction.  Nearly 
all  of  them  take  and  read  educational  joumalB. 

Teachers'  classes  have  been  instructed  during  the  year  in  Franklin, 
Walton,  Hancock  and  Deposit.  Thorough,  practical  work  has  been 
done  in  each  school  These  classes  are  growing  in  public  favor  and 
are  doing  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  throughout  the 
district  The  Sidney  Union  School  will  also  instruct  a  class  during 
the  winter  term. 

The  condition  of  school  property  is  steadily  improving.  Eleven 
new  school-houses  have  been  built  during  the  year,  including  those 
completed  since  the  date  of  the  annual  school  meeting;  seventeen 
others  have  undergone  extensive  repairs,  and  nearly  all  have  been 
supplied  with  patent  desks.  In  all  the  districts,  so  far  as  I  have 
learned,  trustees  are  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  in 
relation  to  out-buildings. 

The  Teachebs'  Institute 

for  this  district  was  held  at  Walton  during  the  week  beginning 
October  10th.  All  the  schools  were  closed  excepting  five — Hancock 
Union  School,  Stockport  Station  School,  North  Franklin  School, 
I>elancy  School  and  No.  15,  Colchester,  known  as  the  "Wilson  Hollow  " 
School;  298  persons  were  registered,  and  of  this  number  232  were 
present  at  the  opening  exercises  on  Monday  afternoon.  The  average 
daily  attendance  was  262f .  Conductor  I.  H.  Stout  was  ably  assisted 
by  Professors  S.  Comstock,  L.  R  Bowley  and  C.  H.  Verrill,  of  this 
district,  during  the  first  three  days,  and  by  Prof.  C.  D.  Larkins,  of 
the  New  Paltz  Normal  School,  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  The  prompt 
and  regular  attendance  of  the  teachers  and  the  unusual  interest 
manifested  throughout  the  entire  session  are  evidences  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  exercises  given  and  of  the  deep  interest  taken  by  them 
in  all  matters  concerning  the  advancement  of  the  schools  under  their 
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charge.  The  evening  sessions  were  occupied  by  the  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation of  this  district,  an  organization  which  has  been  in  succeesfiil 
operation  during  the  past  year  and  now  numbers  about  150  members. 
Many  excellent  papers  were  read  and  discussed.  On  Thursday  even- 
ing a  lecture  was  given  by  the  Bev.  T.  F.  Clark,  of  Ithaca,  which  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  interest  and  success  of  the  association. 

Public  sentiment  in  this  section  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  district 
institutes,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  plan  will  be  continued  by  tha 
Department. 

Close  of  Sn  Years'  Wore. 

My  labors  as  school  commissioner  will  soon  close.  During*  the  past 
six  years  I  have  given  the  best  energies  of  both  body  and  mind  to 
the  duties  of  the  office,  and  though  many  mistakes  have  been  made 
and  many  things  have  been  left  imdone  in  this  large  field  of  labor, 
still  I  trust  that  some  good  has  been  accomplished. 

DOWNSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


DELAWAEE    COUNTY— Second   District. 
Ebenezeb  R  Harknebs,  School  Commissioner, 

Schools  in  the  District. 

The  second  commissioner  district  of  Delaware  county  is  composed 
of  the  towns  of  Andes,  Bovina,  Davenport,  Delhi,  Harpersfield,  Eortr 
right,  Meredith,  Middletown,  Boxbury  and  Stamford,  divided  into  178 
school  districts,  170  of  which  have  school-houses  in  this  district 
District  No.  1,  town  of  Stamford,  is  a  union  free  school,  being  tha 
only  one.     Delaware  Academy  is  located  at  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Examinations. 

Public  examinations  were  held  in  nine  of  the  above  mentioned 
towns  last  March,  at  which  118  applicants  were  registered ;  sixty  of 
this  number  were  licensed  for  six  months.  Two  examinations  have 
been  held  since  ;  one  in  September,  when  166  entered,  and  157  were 
licensed  ;  one  in  October,  when  forty-four  entered,  and  thirty-eight 
were  licensed.  These  were  under  the  uniform  plan,  questions  being 
furnished  by  the  State  Department 

School  Buildings. 

New  school-houses  have  been  erected  as  follows  : 
Andes,  districts  Nos.  15,  18  and  20. 
Bovina,  district  No.  9. 
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Delhi,  districts  Nos.  5  and  16.  The  latter  will  accommodate  180 
pupils ;  cost  $3,200. 

Kortright,  district  No.  40. 

Roxbury,  district  No.  12. 

Stamford,  district  No.  4,  at  a  cost  of  $3,500,  making  nine  in  all. 

School-Houses  Repaired. 

Davenport,  district  No.  9. 

Harpersfield,  districts  Nos.  8,  12  and  13. 

Meredith,  district  No.  1. 

Middletown,  districts  Nos.  8  and  18,  making  six  in  alL 

Many  more  need  repairing  or  new  houses  built,  but  the  peoplo  ^ave 

generally   manifested  a  commendable   spirit  in  seeking  to  provide 

comfortable  accommodations  for  public  instruction,  notwithstanding 

the  fact  that  many  of  the  towns  are  already  burdened  with  a  heavy 

railroad  tax. 

Visits  and  Observations. 

I  have  made  190  official  visits  to  the  schools  of  this  district  since 
my  last  report. 

The  demand  of  the  patrons  that  we  have  better  teachers,  which 
means  better  schools,  has  been  constantly  in  my  mind,  leading  me 
to  observe  more  closely  the  methods  of  imparting  instruction,  and 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  teachers  are  doing  better 
work  than  when  I  began  my  term  of  office,  three  years  ago.  Still  I 
have  found  a  few  so  fossilized  that  they  did  not  even  have  a  recitation, 
but  each  pupil  pursued  the  subject  alone.  Educational  periodicals  are 
taken  and  read  much  more  than  in  former  years,  and,  as  a  result, 
much  improvement  has  been  made  in  methods  of  teaching.  A  great 
majority  of  the  school-houses  have  little  or  no  apparatus,  yet  I  can 
report  some  improvement  in  this  direction.  Some  of  the  more  liberal 
trustees  have  taken  advantage  of  the  power  recently  conferred  by  the 
statute,  and  have  procured  a  manikin,  large  wall-maps,  or  a  dictionary. 

Teachers'  Institute. 
The  teachers'  institute  was  held  at  Delhi  for  the  week  beginning 
September  fifth,  with  Professor  S.  H.  Albro  as  conductor,  and  Profes- 
sor A.  P.  Chapin  as  assistant,  a  full  report  of  which  has  already  been 
transmitted  to  the  Department 

Alteration  op  Boundaries. 
I  renew  my  suggestion,  made  last  year,  that  all  questions  relating 
to  the  alteration  of  districts,  establishing  new  or  altering  old  ones, 
should  be  left  to  town  boards. 

Delhi,  N.  Y. 
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DUTCHESS  COUNTY  —  FiBST  Distbiot. 
George  W.  Draper,  School  Commissioner. 

In  General. 

There  are  twelve  towns  in  this  district,  in  which  are  142  districts 
and  parts  of  districts;  135  districts  have  school-houses  in  "the  district, 
^d  seven,  being  joint,  have  school-houses  in  adjoining  counties. 

The  number  of  licensed  teachers  employed  and  teaching  at  the  same 
time  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more,  was  168;  of  these,  140  were 
females  and  twenty-eight  were  males.  Only  seventeen  of  the  teachers 
are  Normal  graduates.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the 
district  June  30,  1887,  was  11,153,  and  the  number  attending  school 
during  the  year  was  6,724.  The  number  of  visits  made  by  the  com- 
missioner was  171.  I  held  four  public  examinations  of  teachers;  three 
of  them  were  conducted  according  to  the  uniform  system  of  examinatioiL 

Now  and  then  a  district  can  be  found,  the  trustees  and  people  of 
which  seem  not  to  have  sufficient  regard  for  decency  and  good  morals 
to  comply  with  the  law  requiring  the  erection  of  suitable  out-houses 
for  the  school. 

The  school-houses  may  be  divided  into  four  classes.  First,  very 
good,  outside  and  inside,  capacious  and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  used;  second,  good;  third,  poor;  fourth,  poor, 
poorer,  poorest 

The  third  and  fourth  classes,  in  many  instances,  are  not  separated 
from  the  highway,  the  pupils  having  no  more  inviting  place  for  recre- 
ation than  in  mud  and  clouds  of  dust,  and  that  without  even  an 
apology  for  a  shade. 

There  is  marked  improvement  and  advancement  in  the  schools,  not 
seen  nor  felt  before  as  now. 

Uniform  Examination 

of  teachers  has  aroused  a  spirit  and  created  a  determination  among 
the  teachers  to  strive  for  an  educational  betterment  and  increased 
fitness  to  teach.  It  has  caught  the  teachers  napping,  and  it  has 
awakened  them  to  a  knowledge  of  their  true  and  needy  conditioiL 
The  system  works  like  a  charm.  May  it  not  be  suspended,  but 
inflexibly  persisted  in,  and  established  by  legislative  enactment 

A  teachers'  institute  was  held  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  for  five 
days,  commencing  April  25,  1887.  It  was  conducted  by  Dr.  John  H. 
French,  of  Bochester,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Hoose,  of  Cortland. 

Professors  Boberts,  Griffith  and  Larkin,  of  the  New  Paltz  Normal 
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School,  also  Professor  Cook,  of  Potsdam  Normal  School,  assisted  the 
conductors.  Superintendent  Draper  gave  a  very  instructiye  and 
suggestive  lecture  before  the  institute.  The  institute  was  largelj 
attended  and  unusual  interest  manifested. 

liA   GB^NQEVnXB,  N.  Y. 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 

Albebt  p.  Smith,  School  Commissioner. 

In  General. 

I  have  made  during  the  year  ninety-five  official  visits,  and  have  not 
observed  any  special  or  important  change  in  the  general  condition  of 
the  schools;  still  I  believe  some  progress  has  been  made. 

The  following  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  more  important  items 
contained  in  my  abstracts  of  trustees'  reports  for  the  year  ending 
August  20,  1887. 

Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  August  21,  1886 $2,731  07 

Public  money  received 14,028  99 

Baised  by  tax. 27,489  31 

[Received  from  oth^r  sources 1 ,  344  45 

Total $45,588  82 

Payments. 

Paid  for  teachers'  wages $32, 707  74 

Paid  for  libraries 90  76 

Paid  for  school  apparatus 503  60 

Paid  for  school-houses,  sites,  etc 4, 643  01 

Paid  for  all  other  expenses 3,390  59 

Amount  on  hand  August  20,  1887 4,253.  12 

Total $45,588  82 
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StatisticaL 

Number  of  teachers   employed  at  the  same  time  for 

twenty-eight  weeks  or  more 95 

Number  of  children  of  school  age 5,489 

Number  of  children  attending  school 3,671 

Average  daily  attendance 1,942 

Value  of  school-houses  and  sites $73,825 


School  Buildinos. 

There  has  been  some  improvement  made  in  the  condition  of  the 
school-houses  and  out-buildings. 

APPABATUa 

A  number  of  schools  have  been  suppHed  with  maps  and  reading 
charts. 

Teaohebs'  Institute. 

The  teachers'  institute  for  this  county  was  held  at  Pou^hkeepde^ 
commencing  April  25, 1887.  It  was  conducted  by  Dr.  John  H.  French, 
assisted  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Hoose  and  Prof.  E.  H.  Cook.  All  the  schools  in 
this  district  were  closed  during  the  session  of  the  institute,  and  the 
teachers  employed  in  the  schools  were  in  attendance.  The  teachen 
expressed  themselves  as  well  pleased  with  the  week's  work.  * 

Madalin,  N.  Y. 


ERIE  COUNTY— FiBST  Distbict. 
Christopher  K  Smith,  School  Commissioner. 

Schools  and  Visits. 

There  are  eighty-seven  districts  and  parts  of  districts  in  this 
missioner  district,  in  which  124  teachers  were  employed  twentj-ei^ 
weeks  or  more  during  the  last  school  year.  I  have  made  200  offieiil 
visits,  giving  more  or  less  time  to  the  several  schools,  as  seemed  to  v» 
to  be  demanded. 

Examinations. 

Have  held  thirteen  public  examinations  and  issued  eighfy-^ 
licenses,  twenty  £b:st  grade,  fifty  second  grade,  and  fifteen  third  gnda; 
have  given  but  few  private  examinations,  and  intend  to  give  no  mora 
I  am  still  an  advocate  of  uniform  examinations;  am  thoroughly  ood- 
vinced  that  the  system  would  result  in  great  good,  both  to  pupils  and 
teachers. 
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Normal  Schools. 

The  demand  for  Normal  graduates  is  increasing,  as  the  people  become 
better  acquainted  with  their  work.  Twenty  of  such  graduates  have 
been  employed  in  this  district  during  the  year. 

Institutes. 
The  first  district  institute  for  this  district,  was  held  December  20  to 
24, 1886,  at  Akron,  conducted  by  Professors  Barnes  and  Stout,  assisted 
by  Dr.  Cassety  and  Miss  Egglestone,  of  the  Buffalo  Normal  SchooL 
Nearly  all  the  schools  were  closed  during  that  week,  and  the  teachers 
were  at  the  institute.  The  work  seemed  to  hold  the  attention  and 
interest  of  every  one,  and  was  almost  unanimously  voted  as  being  the 
most  profitable  institute  we  had  ever  held.  The  usefulness  of  the 
institute  work  has  been  very  much  increased  by  the  report  of  the 
attendance  of  the  teachers  at  every  division,  now  required  to  be  made 
by  the  conductors  and  commissioners. 

Union  Free  Schools. 

The  four  schools  of  this  class  in  this  district,  in  my  judgment,  did 
very  efficient  work  the  last  year.  The  Parker  Union  School,  of  Clarence^ 
under  the  direction  of  E.  A.  Parks,  with  nine  assistants,  had  a  pros- 
perous year.  Eleven  Begents'  testimonials  were  granted  to  members 
of  the  teachers'  class.  This  school  is  furnishing  a  large  number  of 
teachers  to  the  schools  in  this  vicinity;  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
teachers  employed  in  this  district  received  their  education  at  this  school. 

Tonawanda  Union  School,  presided  over  by  Professor  F.  A.  McCoy, 
assisted  by  twelve  competent  teachers,  eight  of  whom  are  Normal 
graduates,  furnishes  the  best  of  facilities  to  its  patrons  to  educate  their 
children.  The  district  has  a  school  population  of  1,872,  and  a  fine 
school  building,  with  sufficient  room  for  all  that  attend.  The  average 
daily  attendance  for  forty  weeks  was  542.  The  school  has  a  library  of 
1,300  volumes;  also,  physiological,  chemical  and  physical  apparatu& 
During  the  year  the  school  has  been  supplied  with  the  most  improved 
steam-heating  and  ventilating  apparatus;  water  has  been  introduced, 
and  the  necessary  drinking  fountains  and  wash-rooms  provided^  at  a 

cost  of  $3,550. 

The  Akron  Union  School,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  F.  W. 
liindsley,  assisted  by  four  competent  ladies,  has  done  a  very  good 
work.  It  has  an  extensive  library  and  a  fine  supply  of  new  apparatus, 
and  is  doing  for  Akron  and  vicinity  what  nothing  else  could  do.  The 
school  is  very  much  in  need  of  a  new  building,  and  the  people  are  now 
moving  in  that  direction,  and  I  expect  soon  to  see  them  have  such 
buildings  as  they  need. 
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StatiaticaL 

Number  of  teachers  employed  at  the  same  time  for 

twenty-eight  weeks  or  more 95 

Number  of  children  of  school  age 6,489 

Number  of  children  attending  school 3,671 

Average  daily  attendance 1,942 

Value  of  school-houses  and  sites $73,825 


School  Buildinos. 

There  has  been  some  improvement  made  in  the  condition  of  the 
school-houses  and  out-buildings. 

APPABATn& 

A  number  of  schools  have  been  supplied  with  maps  and  reading 
charts. 

Teaohebs'  Institute. 

The  teachers'  institute  for  this  county  was  held  at  Poughkeepeie, 
commencing  April  25, 1887.  It  was  conducted  by  Dr.  John  H.  French, 
assisted  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Hoose  and  Prof.  E.  H.  Cook.  All  the  schools  in 
this  district  were  closed  during  the  session  of  the  institute,  and  the 
teachers  employed  in  the  schools  were  in  attendance.  The  teachen 
expressed  themselves  as  well  pleased  with  the  week's  work.  * 

Madalin,  N.  Y. 


ERIE  COUNTY— First  District. 
Christopher  K  Smith,  School  Commissioner. 

Schools  and  Visits. 

There  are  eighty-seven  districts  and  parts  of  districts  in  this  ocm- 
missioner  district,  in  which  124  teachers  were  employed  twentj-ei{^ 
weeks  or  more  during  the  last  school  year.  I  have  made  200  offidil 
visits,  giving  more  or  less  time  to  the  several  schools,  as  seemed  to  iM 
to  be  demanded. 

ExAMINATIONa 

Have  held  thirteen  public  examinations  and  issued  eighty^ 
licenses,  twenty  £b:st  grade,  fifty  second  grade,  and  fifteen  third  grada; 
have  given  but  few  private  examinations,  and  intend  to  give  no  mof& 
I  am  still  an  advocate  of  uniform  examinations;  am  thoroughly  ooft* 
vinced  that  the  system  would  result  in  great  good,  both  to  pupils  and 
teachers. 
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Normal  Schools. 

The  demand  for  Normal  graduates  is  increasing,  as  the  people  become 
better  acquainted  with  their  work.  Twenty  of  such  graduates  have 
been  employed  in  this  district  during  the  year. 

Institutes. 
The  first  district  institute  for  this  district,  was  held  December  20  to 
24, 1886,  at  Akron,  conducted  by  Professors  Barnes  and  Stout,  assisted 
by  Dr.  Cassety  and  Miss  Egglestone,  of  the  Buffalo  Nomnal  SchooL 
Nearly  all  the  schools  were  closed  during  that  week,  and  the  teachers 
were  at  the  institute.  The  work  seemed  to  hold  the  attention  and 
interest  of  every  one,  and  was  almost  unanimously  voted  as  being  the 
most  profitable  institute  we  had  ever  held.  The  usefulness  of  the 
institute  work  has  been  very  much  increased  by  the  report  of  the 
attendance  of  the  teachers  at  every  division,  now  required  to  be  made 
by  the  conductors  and  commissioners. 

Union  Free  Schools. 

The  four  schools  of  this  class  in  this  district,  in  my  judgment,  did 
very  efficient  work  the  last  year.  The  Parker  Union  School,  of  Clarence^ 
under  the  direction  of  E.  A.  Parks,  with  nine  assistants,  had  a  pros- 
perous year.  Eleven  Eegents'  testimonials  were  granted  to  members 
of  the  teachers'  class.  This  school  is  furnishing  a  large  number  of 
teachers  to  the  schools  in  this  vicinity;  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
teachers  employed  in  this  district  received  their  education  at  this  school. 

Tonawanda  Union  School,  presided  over  by  Professor  F.  A.  McCoy, 
assisted  by  twelve  competent  teachers,  eight  of  whom  are  Normal 
graduates,  furnishes  the  best  of  facilities  to  its  patrons  to  educate  their 
children.  The  district  has  a  school  population  of  1,872,  and  a  fine 
school  building,  with  sufficient  room  for  all  that  attend.  The  average 
daily  attendance  for  forty  weeks  was  542.  The  school  has  a  library  of 
1,300  volumes;  also,  physiological,  chemical  and  physical  apparatus^ 
During  the  year  the  school  has  been  supplied  with  the  most  improved 
steam-heating  and  ventilating  apparatus;  water  has  been  introduced, 
and  the  necessary  drinking  fountains  and  wash-rooms  provided,  at  a 
cost  of  $3,550. 

The  Akron  Union  School,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  F.  W. 
liindsley,  assisted  by  four  competent  ladies,  has  done  a  very  good 
work.  It  has  an  extensive  library  and  a  fine  supply  of  new  apparatus, 
and  is  doing  for  Akron  and  vicinity  what  nothing  else  could  do.  The 
school  is  very  much  in  need  of  a  new  building,  and  the  people  are  now 
moving  in  that  direction,  and  I  expect  soon  to  see  them  have  such 
buildings  as  they  need. 
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The  Alden  Union  School,  with  Professor  W.  T.  Pahner  as  principal, 

and  two  lady  assistants,  did  a  noble  work  for  the  people  of  that 

vicinity. 

School  Buildinos. 

The  school  buildings,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  in  good  repair,  and 
generally  very  comfortably  seated.  Two  new  school-houses  have  been 
built  during  the  last  year,  one  at  the  cost  of  $600,  the  other  at  a  cost 
of  $1,000. 

SuaaESTioN& 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  the  library  apportionment  should 
be  discontinued;  also,  the  change  in  school  district  boundaries  being 
procured  by  the  acts  of  parties. 

Lancaster,  N.  Y. 


EEIE  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 

Charles  H.  Ide,  School  Commissioner, 

My  Work  for  the  Year 

ending  August  20,  1887,  was  based  upon  the  general  plan  of  former 
years,  which  was  to  give  my  whole  time  to  the  official  work  of  the 
office. 

I  have  endeavored  during  the  past  six  years  to  raise  the  standard 
of  the  teachers,  thinking  the  conclusion  a  safe  one  that  with  a  better 
grade  of  teachers  a  better  grade  of  schools  would  be  the  result 
While  the  results  have  not  been  all  I  could  wish,  I  can  review  the 
work  vnth  a  reasonable  degree  of  satisfaction.  The  object  of  the 
strong  and  influential  districts  has  been  to  obtain  competent  teachen, 
without  special  reference  to  the  price  paid.  Some  of  the  weaker  dis- 
tricts felt  obliged  to  secure  teachers  at  as  low  rates  as  possible;  in 
fact)  compelling  commissioners  to  license  some  low  grade  teachers, 
who,  while  working  for  a  small  compensation,  have  been  earnest  and 
untiring  in  their  efforts  to  give  their  patrons  a  good  school,  and  in 
the  main  have  been  successful. 

Visits. 

I  made  172  visits  to  the  schools  and  twenty  other  official  visits  to 
the  districts.  I  think  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  Bohodi 
during  the  past  two  years,  for  with  few  exceptions  the  teachen  an 
putting  into  practice  the  methods  which  have  been  taught  at  the 
institutes  and  in  teachers'  classes.  Nearly  all  the  teachers  are  sub- 
ecribers  to  some  educational    journal. 
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EXAMINATION& 

During  the  year  I  held  ten  public  examinations  at  conyenient  places 
throughout  the  district.  The  examinations  have  been  thorough  and 
of  a  character  to  draw  out  the  applicant's  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
necessary  to  be  taught  in  our  district  schools.  I  held  examinations 
before  the  annual  meeting,  and  since  have  held  two  examinations, 
using  questions  sent  out  by  the  Department.  I  am  confident  if  all 
commissioners  would  make  use  of  the  uniform  State  examination  ques- 
tions, it  would  have  a  decided  tendency  to  raise  the  standard  of  teachers. 

Buildings. 

School  buildings  have  been  extensiyely  repaired,  reseated  and  fur- 
nished with  State  and  county  maps  and  globes.  In  July,  1886, 1  made 
an  order  forming  school  district  No.  12,  town  of  Hamburg;  an  appeal 
was  taken  and  dismissed  in  November,  1886.  Since  then  the  district 
has  built  a  school-house  at  a  cost  of  $1,600. 

Institute. 

A  district  institute  was  held  at  Hamburg  the  1st  of  March  last, 
conducted  by  Prof.  H.  R  Sanford,  assisted  by  Prof.  Cassety,  of  the 
Buffalo  State  Normal  School.  The  institute  was  well  attended,  112 
teachers  being  present;  none  were  registered  after  the  thir.d  day. 
The  institute  was  interesting  and  profitable. 

Reports. 

In  August  I  received  ninety-seven  copies  of  the  report  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  use  of  the  school  districts.  I 
have  delivered  part  of  them  in  person  to  some  of  the  towns;  the 
remainder  I  have  left  with  the  town  clerks,  and  they  have  notified  the 
trustees  to  call  and  get  a  copy. 

Teaohebs'  Wages. 

The  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  in  regard  to 
the  payment  of  teachers'  wages,  is  practically  inoperative.  If  teachers 
receive  their  pay  every  month,  it  is  necessary  that  a  district  should 
have  some  money  on  hand  to  commence  paying  with.  As  the  law  now 
stands,  a  trustee  cannot  levy  a  tax  for  wages  imeamed,  and  if  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  every  month,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  up 
to  the  time  of  receiving  the  public  money,  which  will  be  about  the 
first  of  April,  the  public  money  will  more  than  support  the  school  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  in  nearly  all  the  districts,  leaving  a  balance 
for  each  district  in  the  supervisor's  hands,  to  be  returned  to  the 
county  treasurer  and  reapportioned  by  the  commissioners,  thus  creating 
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a  decided  injustice  to  the  districts.  If  the  law  was  so  amended  as  to 
require  each  district,  at  its  annual  meeting,  to  make  an  estimate  of 
what  it  would  cost  to  maint^n  the  school  for  the  year,  and  then  deduct 
the  probable  amoimt  of  public  money,  and  raise  the  balance  by  tax, 
they  would  then  be  prepared  to  pay  at  the  end  of  every  month,  or 
^week,  with  orders  on  the  collector  or  supervisor. 

Eden  Center,  N.  Y. 


ERIE  COUNTY  — Third  District. 
GuRNEY  O.  DtLuxoHAM,  ScJuHjl  Commiimoner, 

Educational  Interests. 

There  is  no  interest  that  should  be  guarded  with  greater  care  and 
:fidelity  than  our  educational  interest.  The  hope  of  future  geneiA* 
tions  lies  in  the  efficiency  of  our  common  schools,  in  the  disseminatioD 
of  truth  and  intelligence  among  all  classes,  rich  and  poor  alike.  The 
education  of  the  masses  is  the  only  true  way  of  securing  a  just  obedi- 
ence to  our  laws;  safety  for  our  lives  and  property;  peace,  happinesB 
and  prosperity  for  the  people.  The  stability  of  government  ib 
founded  upon  the  intelligence  of  its  people,  and  by  the  schools  we 
judge  of  that  intelligence  and  the  character  of  its  institutions.  The 
success  of  our  schools  depends  upon  the  support  given  to  them  bj 
the  people,  the  fitness  of  teachers,  and  the  necessary  accommodatioiifi» 
books,  and  apparatus  for  the  use  of  teacher  and  pupils.  Under  the 
direction  of  a  skillful  teacher,  the  pupils  may  show  large  mental  and 
moral  improvement  in  a  district  in  which  the  school-house  is  unfit  for 
use,  but  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  physical;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  a  teacher  possessing  no  fitness  for  the  work,  will  be  a  detriment 
to  the  cause  of  education,  no  matter  what  accommodations  the  district 
furnishes.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  this  district  for  better  teachers.  Although  there  is  stil) 
room  for  improvement,  public  opinion  in  many  parts  of  the  district 
is  becoming  alive  to  the  necessity  of  a  good  school,  and  the  people 
have  worked  hand  in  hand  with  me  for  the  accomplishment  of  thai 
end.  In  some  districts  I  have  found  two  factions,  one  in  favor  of 
hiring  cheap  teachers  and  the  other  in  favor  of  securing  good  teachen 
at  any  price.  If  the  former  succeeds  in  electing  trustee,  "  cheapness" 
must  be  the  principal  qualification,  no  matter  how  large  the  school 
nor  how  young  the  applicant  for  the  position.     The  grade  of  license, 
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preTions  experience,  or  fitness  are  not  taken  into  consideration,  and 
Lhe  only  aim  seems  to  be  to  run  the  school  at  a  much  less  cost  than 
[lis  predecessor.  Our  manner  of  school  supervision  seems  inadequate 
bo  cLeal  with  such  districts.  However,  I  have  no  real  cause  for  com- 
plaint, and  have  been  well  pleased  with  the  support  I  have  received 
^om  the  people,  and  the  interest  thej  have  manifested  in  my  work, 
3epeeially  during  the  past  term  of  my  supervision.  Many  of  them 
lave  rendered  valuable  aid  in  making  our  institutes  and  associations 
i  Buecess.  They  have  welcomed  me  to  their  homes,  and  I  shall  ever 
remember  the  many  kindnesses  I  have  received  at  their  hands. 

Teachebs. 

To  be  a  teacher  is  no  mean  calling.  To  come  before  pupils  with  a 
well-stored  mind,  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  topic  of  the  lesson,  and 
bo  be  able  to  step  outside  of  the  text-book  and  have  resources  within 
himself  to  kindle  in  the  breast  of  his  pupils  a  love  for  the  work,  is 
worthy  the  best  efforts  of  every  teacher.  The  ability  to  impart  knowl- 
edge and  develop  the  original  powers  of  the  child's  mind  deserves  high 
commendation.  Many  of  the  teachers  of  this  district  are  earnest 
workers,  and  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  for  improvement. 
While  I  believe  that  the  teachers  of  this  district  are  as  earnest,  intelli- 
gent, and  as  well  qualified  as  those  of  other  districts,  I  am  aware  that 
there  is  room  for  improvement.  By  examining  questions  sent  out  by  the 
Department,  I  see  that  an  examination  in  methods  is  not  required  of 
applicants  for  third  grade  licenses.  I  think  that  holders  of  all  grades 
should  first  be  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  methods, 
because  a  knowledge  of  how  to  teach  is  as  beneficial  to  one  grade  of 
teachers  as  to  another;  and,  if  the  teacher  is  not  in  possession  of  this 
knowledge  at  the  beginning,  it  will  be  learned,  if  at  all,  at  the  expense 
of  the  pupils.  I  believe  in  licensing  no  person  under  eighteen  years 
of  age;  and  either  making  our  third  grade  licenses  equal  to  what  a 
second  grade  is  now,  or  doing  away  with  it  entirely. 

Associations  and  Institutes. 

The  associations  and  institutes  have  been  largely  attended  by  the 
teachers  of  this  district.  They  have  done  their  share  in  helping  to 
make  them  successful,  and  the  work  performed  at  these  meetings  has 
been  such  as  to  reflect  credit  upon  both  teachers  and  instructors.  The 
last  institute  held  in  this  district  was  held  at  Springville,  as  a  district 
institute,  and  conducted  by  Professor  Henry  R  Sanford,  assisted  by 
Professor  Griffith,  of  Griffith  Institute,  Springville;  Professor  May- 
cack.  Professor  Cassety  and  Miss  Eggleston,  of  Buffalo  Normal  School. 
It  was  ip  every  way  a  success,  and  considered  by  Professor  Sanford 
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and  his  assistants  to  be  one  of  the  best  thej  ever  attended.  The 
whole  number  of  teachers  registered  was  150,  and  the  average  daily 
attendance  147  and  a  fraction.  The  teachers  appreciated  the  efforts 
of  instructors  by  giving  strict  attention  to  the  work  throughout  i^e 
entire  session,  and  I  believe  they  returned  to  their  several  Bchook 
better  fitted  to  perform  their  duties  as  teachers.  Crowded  houses 
greeted  the  lecturers  each  evening.  Monday  evening,  Hon.  D.  J. 
Wilcox  gave  a  lecture  on  "  The  Dream  of  One  Age,  the  Heality  of 
Another;"  Tuesday  evening.  Professor  Sanford,  subject,  **  Breaken,*" 
Wednesday  evening.  Professor  Cassety,  subject,  "  My  Ocean  Voyage;" 
Thursday  evening,  Professor  Pitts,  of  Buffalo  High  School,  subject^ 
"The  Chemistry  of  Air  and  Ventilation."  I  wish  to  express  my  thanls 
to  all  of  those  that,  in  any  way,  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  insti- 
tute. Institutes,  associations,  books  and  papers  are  performing  s 
grand  work  by  giving  the  teachers  a  knowledge  of  the  science  and  ait 
of  education,  which  has  a  tendency  to  make  methods  of  teaching  mon 
uniform  throughout  the  district.  The  associations  and  institutes  desl 
largely  with  methods  of  teaching,  and  are,  more  particularly,  bena- 
ficial  for  young  teachers.  Then  why  not  require  all  applicants  to  be 
examined  in  methods?  I  think  if  this  were  done,  a  greater  number 
of  them  would  attend  the  Normal  schools,  enter  our  teachers'  classei, 
and  take  a  still  greater  interest  in  our  associations  and  teacheil' 
institutes. 

Examinations  and  Cebtificates. 

I  hold  teachers'  examinations  at  six  of  the  most  accessible  places  in 
the  district  twice  each  year.  Examinations  are  conducted  in 
physiology  and  hygiene,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  spelling 
and  methods,  for  applicants  for  third  grade  certificates;  and  United 
States  history,  civil  government  and  school  law  are  added  for 
applicant  for  second  and  first  grades.  To  obtain  a  certificsft!^ 
those  trying  for  a  third  grade  certificate  are  expected  to  answff 
correctly  60  per  cent  of  the  questions;  for  second  grade,  76  p* 
cent,  and  for  first  grade,  90  per  cent.  At  my  fall  examinatiosf 
for  1887,  I  granted  forty-three  licenses,  indorsed  twenty-t«o 
testimonials  obtained  at  Griffith  Institute,  and  about  tweo^ 
licenses  granted  by  other  commissioners.  I  do  not  indorse  thirf 
grade  licenses,  but  do  indorse  second  and  first  grades,  if  tlM 
applicant  can  furnish  satisfactory  recommendationB  from  the  distnflt 
in  which  he  has  liaught.  At  the  present  time  one  hundred  and  fosr 
teachers  are  employed  in  this  commissioner  district^  for  twenty-cigU 
weeks  or  more,  an  increase  of  nine  during  my  term  of  office,  althcm^ 
the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-oD^ 
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reported  as  residing  in  the  distxict,  is  ninety  less  than  in  1880,  and 
the  number  of  school  districts  less  by  one. 

Buildings. 

^  In  comparing  the  condition  of  the  school  buildings  in  this  district 
at  the  present  time  with  their  condition  when  I  began  my  work,  six 
years  ago,  I  observe  a  decided  change  for  the  better.  During  this 
interval  the  people  have  expended  at  least  $25,000  for  new  school- 
houses  alone,  besides  a  large  amount  for  sites,  new  desks,  erecting 
out-buildings  and  repairing  old  houses.  The  law  requiring  each  dis- 
trict to  provide  two  out-houses^  one  for  the  accommodation  of  each  sex, 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  nearly 
all,  if  not  all,  of  the  districts  of  this  commissioner  district.  A  majority 
of  the  people  are  generally  in  sympathy  with  such  a  wise  law,  although 
there  are  not  many  that  wish  to  propose  any  changes  which  require 
an  extra  tax  to  be  raised,  as  in  almost  every  district  a  few  will  be  found 
to  oppose  any  such  movement,  however  wise,  and  this  quite  often  leaves 
an  unpleasant  state  of  affairs  in  the  neighborhood.  Our  school  build- 
ings, as  a  rule,  are  not  erected  so  as  to  promote  the  most  healthy 
growth  of  the  child  physically,  and  the  sooner  this  is  brought  about, 
by  legislation  or  otherwise,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  schools  and  the 
more  effective  will  be  the  teachers'  work.  The  law  which  requires 
plans  of  school-houses,  so  far  as  ventilation,  heat  and  light  are  con- 
cerned, to  be  submitted  and  approved  by  commissioners,  has  done 
some  good,  although  there  should  have  been  better  provisions  made 
for  its  enforcement.  When  the  majority  in  favor  of  building  a  new 
house  is  small,  the  commissioner  dislikes  to  inform  the  people  that  it 
is  necessary  to  provide  for  properly  ventilating,  heating  and  lighting 
the  house  at  an  extra  cost,  for  fear  they  will  postpone  the  work  until 
some  future  time.  When  a  law  is  passed  requiring  all  districts  to  pro- 
Tide  some  inexpensive,  effectual  plan  for  ventilating  the  school-house, 
and  arrange  it  so  that  it  will  be  properly  heated  and  lighted,  and  imtil 
this  is  done  withhold  the  public  money,  we  shall  begin  to  deal  with 
this  question  intelligently.  All  that  have  given  the  subject  thought 
are  convinced  that  the  welfare  of  the  children  demands  it,  and  the 
extra  cost  to  the  district  will  be  slight.  Let  us  provide  those  condi- 
tions that  will  give  a  healthy  growth  to  the  moral,  mental  and  physi- 
cal alike,  and  not  develop  the  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

Statistical  and  Financial. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  items  taken  from  the  abstract 
of  trustees'  reports  for  the  school  year  ending  August  20,  1887.  The 
statistical  report  does  not  include  the  foreign  attendance  nor  the 
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attendance  at  private  schools.  There  are  six  private  Bchoola  is  tba 
district,  situated  as  follows :  Boston,  two;  Brant,  one;  Concord,  one,  and 
North  Colliua,  two.  I  think  ahout  400  pupils  attend  these  schools  some 
portion  of  the  year,  although  I  receive  no  report  from  a  majority  of 
them.  The  trustees  tlitok  tliat  mnny  of  the  items  called  for  are  not 
necessary  to  he  reported,  and  the  questions  asked  are  not  answered. 
By  making  the  divisor  the  actual  number  of  days  taught,  instead  of 
140,  as  formerly,  in  getting  the  average  attendance,  gives  people  the 
impression  that  the  average  is  really  less  than  it  was  six  years  aga 
But  the  facts  are  the' average  attendance  of  resident  pupils  for  1881, 
using  110  as  divisor,  was  2,034,  and  for  the  year  ending  August  W, 
1887,  it  was  2,282,  and  there  are  ninety  less  pupils  reported. 

Statibticai. 
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ESSEX   COUNTY  — First  District. 

FArETTE  L.  Miller,  ScIujoI  Commttunoner. 

Desckiptive. 

Tbia  commiasioner  diatrict  ie  made  up  of  the  ten  towns,  Cheeterfield, 

Ksses,    Elizabethtown,   J^ay,  Keene,    liewia.  North  Elba,  St.  Anuaud, 

Willeborougb  and  Wilmington.     It  conaiate  of  ninety-tliree  districta, 

with  achool-bousea  in  thia  county,  and  110  departments,  spread  over 

a  large    area  of  rough  and  mountairous  country,  which  reaches  far 

back  into  the  heart  of  the  Adirondacks,  thus  making   the  work  of 

▼isiting   the  achoolB   very    laborioua,    especially    during    the    winter 

months. 

STATiaTICAL. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  and  teaching  at  the  same 
time  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more,  during  the  past  year,  was  108, 
with  an  attendance  of  3,815  pupils.  The  school-houses  on-ned 
by  the  district  numbered  ninety-three,  valued  at  $54,210.  On 
a  total  valuation  of  $1,212,898  there  was  raised  for  school  purposes, 
daring  the  year  last  jtaat,  the  sum  of  $12,536.42,  and  the  total  expenses 
amounted  to  $29,306.88.  lam  glad  to  say  that  I  find  these  schools  filled 
with  thorough,  wide-awake,  energetic  teachers,  who  are  ever  ready 
to  do  their  part  of  the  work  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  cause  of  education 
in  our  county.  There  are  in  this  district  five  union  free  schools, 
situated  at  Elizabethtown,  Essex,  Ausable  Forks,  Keoseville  and 
Bloomingdole.     These  schools  ore  all  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and 
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under  their  able  management,  their  influence  for  good  is  being  felt 
among  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  it  must  increase  as 
times  goes  on,  and  I  cannot  but  feel  that  a  wave  of  progress  is  being 
set  in  motion  that  will  result  in  great  good  to  this  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

Visitations. 

Most  of  mj  time  for  the  past  year  has  been  given  to  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, for  the  village  schools  are  under  the  care  of  a  board  of  educa- 
tion, which  is  made  up  of  men  who  are  acquainted  with  their  wante^ 
and  take  a  lively  interest  in  their  welfare.     I  have  become  so  weU 
acquainted  with  the  teachers,  and  their  way  of  doing  their  work,  as 
well  as  the  wants  of  the  schools,  that  I  have  only  to  kno^v  who  is  to 
teach  such  and  such  schools,  and  my  mind  is  made  up  at  once  if  the 
school  will  be  a  success,  and  the  patrons  and  pupils  will  be  benefited 
thereby.     In  my  visitations  I  allow  the  teachers  to  proceed  in  their 
own  way,  the  same  as  if  I  were  not  present,  and  by  so  doing  I  can  the 
better  judge  of  the  work  done  and  the  maimer  of  doing  it,  after  which 
I  make  any  suggestions  and  ask  any  questions  that  in  my  judgment 
are  called  for,  adding  a  word  of  encouragement  to  stimulate  both 
teacher  and  pupils  to  greater  exertion.     I  cull  from  the  very  best 
material  in  the  district  to  flU  our  schools,  licensing  just  enough  to 
meet  the  demand,  and  these  are  doing  noble  work,  such  as  in  my  judg- 
ment wiU  gain  to  themselves  honor  and  make  the  world  better  for 
their  having  lived  and  moved  in  it. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

Th<)  teachers'  institute  was  held  this  year  in  the  village  of  Eliza- 
bethtown,  commencing  May  9th,  and  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastie 
and  interesting  ever  held  in  the  county.  It  was  attended  by  all  classel 
of  teachers,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say  it  was  a  success.  It  was 
conducted  by  Professors  Henry  R  Sanf ord,  of  Syracuse,  and  Samuel  tt 
Albro,  of  Fredonia,  and  the  work  they  did  was  just  what  our  teachexi 
wanted;  and  they  gained  to  themselves  many  warm  and  lasting  friendi 
among  the  teachers  of  Essex  county.  Nor  would  I  here  neglect  to 
mention  the  unbounded  pleasure  given  the  teachers  of  the  coiuity 
arising  from  the  visit  of  Professor  E.  H.  Cook,  of  the  Potsdam  Normal 
School;  with  what  earnestness  and  interest  they  listened  to  biTn,  and 
his  thoughts  and  suggestions  have  set  in  motion  a  wave  of  enthusiasm 
that  will  widen  and  grow  brighter  through  all  time.  I  believe  the 
institutes  and  Normal  schools  are  accomplishing  a  great  good  work  ia 
the  advancement  of  our  educational  interests;  I  believe  they  ars 
materially  helping  to  lay  the  foundations  broader  and  deeper  upoa 
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which  our  glorious  institutions  may  safely  rest.  I  think  the  institute 
is  the  great  channel  through  which  help  must  come  to  our  common 
school  system,  and  it  is  growing  more  in  favor  with  the  masses. 
Teachers  who  attend  our  institutes  are  doing  much  better  work  than 
those  who  do  not;  they  are  more  systematic,  more  energetic,  more 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  true  teacher. 

Teachers'  Classes. 

Teachers'  classes  have  received  instruction  during  the  past  year  at 
Elizabethtown  and  Ausable  Forks,  and  those  who  have  received 
instruction  in  these  classes  have  gone  out  and  are  doing  much  better 
work  than  those  who  have  not  received  this  instruction.  It  is  through 
this  influence,  and  that  of  the  institute,  that  our  country  schools,  in  the 
main,  are  to  be  reached;  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  institution  as  well 
as  the  applicants  should  receive  credit  from  the  State,  in  some  way, 
for  work  done,  although  they  fail  to  pass  the  requirements  of  Begents. 

Normal  Schools. 

We  have  students  in  several  of  our  Normal  schools,  and  the  work 
done  by  those  who  have  had  this  training  is  far  in  advance  of  those 
who  have  not,  and  the  services  of  such  teachers  are  being  called  for 
to  fill  our  best  positions,  and  are  seldom  found  doing  work  in  our 
country  schools;  they  demand  better  pay  and  better  positions,  and 
they  easily  obtain  them.  We  have  young  men  at  Cornell  University 
who  will  be  an  honor  to  the  coimty,  and  we  hope  to  hear  of  their 
filling  high  and  noble  positions  among  their  fellow  men. 

School-Houses. 

A  great  improvement  has  been  wrought  in  this  district  during  the 
past  year,  and  a  general  interest  is  being  manifested  in  several 
localities,  as  regards  the  school-houses  and  out-buildings,  also  the 
surroundings,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  an  indication  of  progress  in  the 
right  direction,  for  it  says,  we  wish  to  give  our  children  good,  comfort- 
able homes  to  occupy  while  they  are  preparing  for  the  duties  of  more 
mature  years. 

Examinations. 

I  have  held  semi-annual  examinations  in  each  of  the  ten  towns 
csomposing  this  commissioner  district  during  the  past  year.  These 
examinations  have  been  written,  and  the  applicants  were  examined  in 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  spelling,  reading,  writing,  United 
States  history,  civil  government  and  physiology  and  hygiene.  Twenty 
questions  were  used  in  each  subject,  relating  to  methods  as  well  as 
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subjecirmatter.  I  intended  to  base  my  work  on  the  requirementB  of 
Regents  as  nearly  as  possible.  One  very  encouraging  feature  is  that 
the  applicants  do  better  work  each  time,  and  the  work  done  in  the 
school-room  is  improved,  and  a  desire  to  advance  is  manifested  by  alL 
I  think  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  bright,  and  the  work  that  is 
being  done  by  the  teachers  of  Essex  county  will  compare  favorably 
with  that  done  in  any  of  the  adjoining  counties. 

Physiology. 

Physiology  and  hygiene  is  being  taught  in  nearly  all  of  our  schools, 
some  orally,  some  by  text-books,  and  in  many  by  both  methods.  The 
teachers  have  taken  hold  of  the  matter  with  a  hearty  good-will,  as 
everything  else  that  has  been  asked  for,  and  they  are  making'  it  a  suc- 
cess, and  they  have  been  sustained  by  patrons  and  pupils. 

CnANOiNO  Teaohebs. 

The  frequent  change  of  teachers  is  fast  becoming  a  thing  of  the 
past  Trustees  first  look  for  a  good  teacher,  then  thej  hire  for 
the  year,  which  is  another  indication  of  progress.  The  patrons  have 
seen  the  mistake  and  are  looking  for  the  remedy. 

Suggestions. 

It  is  hardly  advisable  for  me  to  venture  any  suggestionB  as  to  the 
best  plan  for  school  work  and  the  best  way  to  accomplish  the  same, 
but  if  I  did,  I  would  let  there  be  no  separate  apportionment  of  library 
money  made;  let  the  number  of  weeks  constituting  a  school  year 
be  increased  to  at  least  thirty-two;  that  the  money  sent  into  the 
coimty  be  apportioned  on  the  average  daily  attendance,  aside  from 
the  district  quota,  and  that  a  uniform  system  of  examination  be  estab- 
lished, the  same  to  come  from  the  State  Department,  and  that  some 
way  be  provided  for  an  accurate  and  definite  description  of  district 
boundaries. 

Now,  as  I  am  about  to  leave  this  work  to  other  hands,  alloir 
me  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Department  for  the  uniform 
kindness  and  courtesy  which  I  have  received  during  the  past 
six  years  to  my  numerous  inquiries;  to  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  who 
have  ever  shown  a  willingness  to  aid  in  every  good  work;  to  the 
teachers  of  Essex  county  (a  noble  band),  who  have  ever  exhibited  t 
willingness  to  do  their  part  toward  the  upbuilding  of  the  cause  of 
education,  and  have  put  forth  their  best  efforts  to  make  everything 
harmonious  and  successful      There  are  associations  connected  with 
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this  work  that  will  go  with  me  through  all  time,  and  I  can  truly  say, 
with  another — 

"  Ab  o'er  the  past  my  memory  floats. 
And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care, 
Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes. 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear." 

LiEwiB,  N.  Y. 


ESSEX  COUNTY— Second  District. 
Chesteb  B.  MoIiAuaHLiN,  School  Commissioner. 

DsscRipnyE. 

This  commissioner  district  contains  eighty-fiye  school  districts 
haying  school-houses  in  this  county,  and  three  joint  districts  having 
school-houses  in  other  counties. 

There  are  four  union  free  schools,  three  of  which  have  academic 
departments. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed,  teaching  at  the  same  time 
for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  weeks,  is  117. 

Visits. 

The  territory  embraced  within  the  limits  of  this  district  is  so  large^ 
rough  and  mountainous,  and  the  number  of  schools  is  so  great,  that 
to  Tisit  all  the  schools  each  term  is  practically  impossible.  I  have 
made  100  official  visits  to  schools  in  this  district  during  the  year.  In 
Tisiting  schools,  I  give  no  previous  notice,  and  I  thus  find  the  school 
at  its  accustomed  work.  I  allow  the  teacher  to  continue  with  the 
regular  work,  in  order  that  I  may  be  better  able  to  judge  of  his  or  her 
qualification  to  impart  instruction,  and  at  the  close  of  each  recitation 
ask  such  questions  and  offer  such  suggestions  as  seem  proper,  and 
before  leaving  the  school  I  quietly  suggest  to  the  teacher  such  changes 
in  the  mode  and  manner  of  instruction  as,  in  my  judgment,  should 
be  made. 

LiGENSiNo  Teachers. 

My  maimer  of  holding  examinations  and  issuing  licenses  has  been 
the  same  as  reported  by  me  last  year.  At  stated  times  I  have  held 
public  examinations  in  the  different  towns,  excepting  the  towns  of 
North  Hudson  and  Newcomb,  where  I  have  held  no  examinations. 
Each  of  these  examinations  has  been  written,  with  such  oral  questions 
at  the  close  of  the  work  as  the  answers  of  the  applicants  to  the  written 
questions  wotdd  suggest. 
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I  have  licensed  during  the  year  fifty-four  teachers.  In  addition  to 
this,  I  have  indorsed  twenty-four  testimonials  granted  by  the  Begents. 

School  Buildings. 

Two  new  school  buildings  have  been  erected  durin»  the  year.  One 
in  district  No.  2,  Newcomb,  and  one  in  district  No.  1,  Minerva,  and 
several  buildings  in  other  districts  have  been  thoroughly  repaired. 
The  school  buildings  are  in  very  good  condition  throughout  the  dia- 
trici     New  and  improved  furniture  is  being  quite  generally  adopted 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

Teachers'  institutes  are  looked  upon  with  much  favor  in  this  coontj, 
and  are  appreciated  by  the  teachers  and  the  public  generally.  The 
time  has  arrived  when  this  branch  of  the  educational  work  is  con- 
sidered of  the  utmost  importance,  and  scarcely  is  there  a  trustee  now 
to  be  found  who  does  not  insist  upon  the  teacher  or  teachers  employed 
by  him  attending  the  institute. 

Teachers'  Classes. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  three  teachers'  classes  orgaoised 
and  instructed,  one  at  Moriah  and  two  at  Crown  Point  Thei^  oloorwn 
received  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  and  have  proved  beneficial 
to  the  common  schools  in  this  district.  A  very  large  per  cent  of  the 
teachers,  teaching  in  this  district  at  the  present  time,  have  passed  the 
examination  required  by  the  Begents  and  obtained  testimonials. 

School  District  Boundaries. 

.  The  boundaries  of  school  districts  are  generally  quite  defective,  aid 
there  are  but  few  where  definite  boundaries  can  be  obtained  from  the 
records  in  the  town  clerk's  office.  Much  annoyance  and  trouble  to 
trustees  and  commissioners  would  be  prevented  if  some  means  ^  were 
devised  for  having  the  actual  boundaries  of  the  several  districte 
determined  and  preserved  in  some  permanent  way  in  the  town  clerk's 
office. 

Suggested  Changes  in  School  Law. 

A  cnange  should  be  made  in  the  manner  of  apportioning  library 
money.  The  sum  received  by  most  districts  is  so  small  that  it  practi- 
cally amounts  to  nothing  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  books,  and  » 
quite  generally,  for  that  reason,  used  towards  the  payment  of  teachers' 
wages.  The  law  should  be  changed  so  that  the  amount  apportioned 
would  be  larger,  or  else  the  law  abolished. 
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Unifobm  Examinations. 

A  law  should  be  passed,  fixing  a  uniform  system  of  examinations 
for  teachers  throughout  the  State. 

With  the  close  of  the  present  year,  my  term  of  office  will  expire,  and 
in  closing  this,  my  last  report,  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  cause  of 
education  in  this  district  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

My  successor.  Professor  E.  J.  Owen,  is  in  every  way  qualified  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  office;  a  gentleman  of  culture  and  a  teacher  of 
many  years'  experience. 

PoBT  Henbt,  N.  Y. 


FBANKLIN  COUNTY  — FmsT  District. 
Jakes  M.  Wabdneb,  School  Commissioner. 

Number  of  Distbicts. 

The  first  commissioner  district  of  Franklin  county  comprises  eight 
towns,  viz.:  Malone,  twenty-five  districts;  Burke,  sixteen;  Chateaugay, 
Beventeen;  Belmont,  fourteen;  Duane,  four;  Franklin,  thirteen; 
Brighton,  four,  and  Harrietstown,  three;  making  in  all  ninety-six 
districts,  covering  an  area  of  sixty  miles  in  length  by  about  twenty- 
five  miles  in  width. 

Visits. 

I  have  made,  during  the  year,  177  official  visits,  and  find  the  schools, 
with  but  two  exceptions,  in  a  prosperous  condition,  the  teachers  earnest 
and  untiring,  and  the  pupils,  consequently,  interested  and  studious. 
A  gratifying  result  of  the  interest  the  teachers  have  maintained  in 
their  schools  for  the  past  year  is  the  increased  attendance,  which  has 
risen  from  418,383  days  in  1886,  to  456,735  in  1887,  making  an  increase 
of  38,352  days  during  the  year.  One  of  the  criterions  by  which  I 
judge  the  merits  of  a  teacher  is  his  ability  to  so  interest  his  pupils 
that  they  will  be  regular  in  their  attendance,  believing  that  there  can 
be  no  really  successful  term  of  school  without  a  regular  attendance  of 
the  pupils.  I  wish  some  meani»  could  be  devised  by  which  parents 
would  be  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  school  regularly,  or 
furnish  a  good  reason  for  not  doing  so. 

Licenses. 

I  have  granted,  during  the  last  year,  169  licenses,  as  follows:  First 
grade,  26;  second  grade,  112;  third  grade,  31. 

44 
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I  hope  to  see  the  uniform  system  of  examination  under  the  control 
of  the  Department  adopted  at  an  early  day. 

In  my  examination  of  teachers  the  last  year,  I  have  found  that  thej 
passed  a  higher  percentage  than  eyer  before,  which  is  very  gratifying, 
and  evidence  of  progress. 

Our  County  Institute, 

held  at  Malone,  commencing  Monday,  September  Sth,  and  conducted 
by  Professors  I.  H.  Stout  and  0.  T.  Barnes,  was  admitted  by  all  to  have 
been  the  best  institute  ever  held  in  Franklin  County.  There  were  250 
teachers  in  attendance,  and  a  marked  improvement  over  any  previons 
institute  in  the  attention  given  and  interest  manifested.  I  am  still 
more  fully  convinced  that  county  institutes  are  better  adapted  to  our 
county  than  district  institutes. 

Buildings. 

There  has  been  a  general  improvement  in  school  buildings  during 
the  last  year.  There  have  been  five  new  houses  built  and  several  others 
repaired  and  a  general  compliance  with  the  new  law  in  regard  to  water- 
closets. 

Tea^chebs'  Wages. 

The  law  in  regard  to  monthly  payment  of  teachers  is  causing  trustees 
much  annoyance  and  perplexity  for  the  present,  but  will  eventually 
restdt  in  great  good,  as  it  will  get  them  out  of  the  old  rut  of  running 
on  the  credit  system  which  now  prevails. 

The  increased  aid  from  the  State  is  having  a  very  beneficial  result, 
as  trustees  as  well  as  parents  are  stimulated  to  greater  exertion  in 
reaping  the  full  benefits  of  the  increased  funds  provided  so  generously 
by  the  State. 

Bainbow,  N.  Y. 


FBANKLIN    COUNTY  — Second   District. 

Lauriston  M.  Berry,  School  Commissioner, 

In    General. 

There  has  been  no  marked  change  in  the  schools  imder  my  super- 
vision for  the  past  year  ;  yet  I  think  there  has  been  a  steady  and  healthy 
growth,  such  as  will  permit  us  safely  to  report  progress.  Many  of 
our  trustees  have  adopted  the  plan  of  having  three  terms  in  the  year 
instead  of  two,  which  assures  better  attendance  each   term  and  a 
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higher  average  daring  the  year.  It  allows  more  favorable  weather  for 
attendance,  a  vacation  during  the  holidays,  avoiding  the  wet  weather 
and  bad  roads  of  spring,  and  closes  school  during  the  hot  weather 
of  July  and  August  A  few  are  seeing  the  benefit  of  retaining  a  good 
teacher  in  the  same  school  as  long  as  possible  instead  of  changing 
every  term,  as  has  been  the  general  custom. 

Teachers  are  making  more  inquiries  about  educational  journals^ 
taking  more  interest  in  scientific  works  on  teaching,  and  are  more 
generally  following  the  instructions  given  at  our  institutes.  Another 
factor  might  be  mentioned  —  that  a  less  number  of  people  are  clamor- 
ing to  have  those  teachers  turned  out  of  school  who  dare  attempt 
institute  methods.     All  of  these  I  consider  good  omens  for  the  future^ 

Institutes. 

Our  institute  of  last  September  was  one  of  the  best  All  persona 
were  loud  in  its  praise;  the  work  was  practical  and  just  what  the 
teachers  needed.  The  teachers  seemed  to  appreciate  the  work,  and  I 
am  confident  that  the  precepts  there  taught  will  bring  forth  a  hun-* 
dredfold. 

Unipobu  Examinations. 

Time  and  further  experience  has  strengthened  my  position  in 
declaring  for  a  uniform  system  of  examination  for  the  teachers  of  our 
common  schools.  I  would  recommend  that  repeated  and  continual 
effort  be  made  until  this  important  measure  is  secured. 

LiBBABIES. 

I  again  report  that  a  gradual  decay  is  clearly  manifest  in  the 
libraries  of  the  rural  districts  that  have  not  already  become  worthless* 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  money  set  apart  for  this  purpose  is  paid  out 
for  teachers'  wages.  The  district  library  is  becoming  a  standing  joke» 
and  with  the  present  plan  we  may  expect  nothing  better.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  law  be  changed,  not  allowing  the  money  set  apart 
for  this  purpose  to  be  used  for  any  other;  that  the  amount  be 
increased;  that  a  town  library  be  formed  to  take  the  place  of  the  dis- 
trict libraries;  a  town  librarian  be  elected  to  take  charge  of  the  same; 
that  the  sum  which  is  now  divided  among  the  several  districts  of  the 
town  be  used  as  a  fund  to  create  and  maintain  the  town  library.  Thia 
-will  assure  a  sum  each  year  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  useful  and 
important  books;  the  library  will  be  sufficiently  near  all  in  the  town, 
that  they  may  easily  obtain  the  books  to  read,  while  the  library,  con- 
taining more  and  better  books,  will,  of  necessity,  be  the  better 
patronized  and  cared  for. 
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The  Township  System. 

I  would  again  urge  the  adoption  of  the  township  system.  Althougli 
its  workings  may  not  be  impregnable,  yet  in  my  opinion  it  ia  &r 
superior  to  the  present  trustee  system.  There  certainly  would  be  a 
less  number  of  iminterested  and  illiterate  officials  to  block  the  advance 
and  by  false-economy  stifle  progress.  The  poor  children  of  back  dis- 
tricts would  be  provided  with  as  good  instruction  as  those  of  wealthier 
districts.  This  would  secure  a  better  general  education  and  place  the 
expense  upon  those  who  are  the  best  able  to  bear  it 

SchDol  Buildings. 

The  school  buildings  are  being  improved;  a  few  new  ones  have 
been  erected  and  more  have  been  repaired,  yet  much  more  is  needed 
in  this  direction. 

Brief  Suggestions. 

Every  school  should  be  taught  at  least  thirty-six  weeks  to  entitle  it 
to  the  teachers'  quota. 

Uniform  text-books  should  be  furnished  by  the  State  at  first  cost 

West  Constable,  N.  Y. 


FULTON  COUNTY. 

Joseph  B.  Thyne,  School  Commissioner, 

In  General. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  made  about  275  official  visits,  held  four- 
teen examinations,  together  with  three  teachers'  associations  and  one 
institute. 

And  in  connection  with  this,  I  have  prepared  a  course  of  study  for 
the  rural  districts,  and  ^vill  place  a  copy  in  each  school,  with  a  pro- 
gramme for  daily  work,  intending  to  grade  the  schools  and  thus  bring 
them  in  line  somewhat  with  the  graded  schools  of  our  larger  towns. 

I  require  each  teacher  to  hold  an  examinaticm  at  the  close  of  the 
term,  and  report  the  standing  of  each  scholar  to  both  trustee  and 
commissioner,  the  result  of  said  examination,  and  the  following  teim 
continue  with  their  studies  where  they  closed  the  preceding  term.  By 
this  method,  I  expect  to  have  more  thorough  work  done,  as  well  tf 
greater  progress  made. 

A  more  uniform  use  of  school  books  is  also  being  gradually  intro- 
•duced  throughout  the  district,  which  when  accomplished,  a  great  evil 
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will  be  remoTed.     Excellent  maps  during  the  past  year,  have  beea 
placed  in  the  greater  portion  of  our  schools,  a  necessity  long  felt 

As  to  the  school  buildings,  progress  is  quite  apparent  throughout 
the  entire  county.  To  the  Union  Free  School  of  Johnstown  an  addi- 
tional building  has  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  240  more 
scholars. 

GloYersville  and  Northville  are  making  provisions  for  building 
early  in  the  spring,  as  much  more  room  is  required  in  the  former  place, 
and  a  new  building  much  needed  in  the  latter. 

The  law  concerning  the  out-houses  is  working  well,  as  improvements 
are  springing  up  in  that  direction,  to  the  credit  of  very  many  of  our 
districts. 

The  uniform  examination  questions  are  giving  universal  satisfaction^ 
and  good  results,  we  apprehend,  will  arise  from  them. 

Teachers  are  pressing  forward,  and  endeavoring  to  keep  pace  with 
the  times,  as  the  Normal  schools  are  calling  many  from  our  number 
and  others  are  making  a  more  thorough  preparation  before  commenc- 
ing work.  The  teachers  in  our  graded  schools,  for  the  most  part,  are 
doing  a  most  excellent  work,  and  from  them  I  find  a  salutary  influ- 
ence going  out  that  will  produce  the  best  results  in  due  time  through- 
out the  county. 

Viewing  the  entire  work  for  the  past  year,  I  can  report  progress, 
and  feel  sanguine  that  we  are  upon  the  eve  of  much  greater  develop- 
ments, as  there  is  a  central  power  at  work  throughout  the  State.  And 
to  reach  the  end  desired,  much  hard  work  is  absolutely  required  as 
the  chief  thing  necessary. 

Suggestions. 

You  ask  for  any  suggestions  that  might  be  of  advantage  to  the 
Department  for  further  improvements  in  our  schools.  I  will  simply 
mention  two  or  three  evils,  which  in  some  way  might  be  helped. 

1.  The  teachers  in  our  rural  districts,  have  much  with  which  to 
contend  in  consequence  of  the  great  variety  of  text-books,  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded,  and  am  trying  to  remedy,  but  the  process  is 
slow.  Three  or  four  different  kinds  of  readers  and  spellers  in  the  same 
school  renders  classification  impossible;  therefore  imperfect  work  is 
done,  and  progress  slow.  If  some  legislation  could  be  done,  in  order 
to  repiedy  this  evil,  compelling  the  schools  of  each  county  at  least  to 
adopt  the  same  text-books,  a  great  evil  would  be  removed,  and  univer- 
sal satisfaction  rendered. 

2.  I  wotQd  refer  to  school  commissioners  who  are  filling,  or  profess 
to  fill,  the  most  important  offices  in  the  State.  The  condition  of  our 
schools  depends  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  man,  the  energy  he 
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puts  forth,  and  the  love  he  has  for  his  work.  To  the  injury  of  our 
49chools,  it  is  a  political  office,  and  any  boy  twenty-one  years  of  age  is 
eligible  to  the  office,  providing  he  can  get  votes  enough.  Thus  it  is 
thrown  open  to  demagogues  of  the  lowest  political  stripe,  who  have  no 
qualifications  but  wind  and  brass,  and  no  higher  motive  than  to  secure 
i;he  small  amount  of  money  there  is  in  it;  men  who  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult, at  their  own  homes,  to  secure  satisfactory  testimonials  as  to  their 
honesty,  integrity,  and  truthfulness,  are  eligible  to  be  pushed  to  the  front, 
by  men  who  are  not  much  more  interested  in  our  schools,  than  the 
wild  Arabs  of  the  desert.  This  evil  should  be  guarded  against  by  requir- 
ing satisfactory  testimonials  as  to  fitness,  experience,  knowledge  and 
moral  worthiness.  We  require  certain  qualifications  for  our  teachers, 
who  must  be  examined  again  and  again,  year  after  year,  while  a  man  for 
.school  conmiissioner  may  be  picked  up  at  random,  and  pushed  to  the 
front.  The  question  has  been  presented,  should  not  the  office  of 
school  commissioner  be  abolished  ?  And  no  wonder  such  a  sugges- 
tion has  arisen,  when  we  view  the  manner  in  which  the  office  is  con- 
ducted, and  the  little  that  seems  to  be  accomplished. 

Put  in  the  office  a  good,  conscientious,  progressive,  and  earnest  man, 
and  the  work  will  go  on,  and  the  question  will  not  arise  as  to  the  abol- 
ishing of  the  office. 

3.  Another  evil  is  the  small  pay  that  many  of  our  teachers  receive 
for  their  labor,  rendering  it  difficult  to  make  teaching  a  professioa 
But  I  suppose  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  advocate  higher  wages,  as  I  was 
charged  with  such  a  crime  about  two  years  ago  and  threatened  with 
hanging  for  the  same.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  hung;  therefore,  will  leave 
the  matter  with  some  higher  power  for  the  present,  but  I  wiU  suggest 
"to  the  teachers  to  stnke  for  the  full  worth  of  their  labor. 

4.  It  is  the  general  impression  that  the  school  year  shotdd  he 
increased  from  twenty-eight  weeks  to  at  least  thirty-two  weeks.  Manj 
trustees  will  have  no  more  school  than  simply  to  draw  the  publk 
money;  hence  the  children  are  neglected. 

Johnstown,  N.  Y. 
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GENESEE  COUNTY. 

William  E.  Pp.e.^tice,  School  Commissioner. 

TiSITS. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-one  formal  inspections  were  reported  by 
the  school  district  trustees  as  having  been  made  prior  to  August  20, 
1887.  Inspections  should  be  and  have  been  made  not  only  of  the 
schools  proper,  but  of  the  school  buildings  and  out-buildings,  as  well 
as  of  the  site  and  school  surroundmgs  generally.  In  addition  to  the 
191  formal  inspections  reported,  the  school  commissioner  has  made 
219  brief  calls  at  the  various  schools,  when  the  time  spent  in  the 
district  would  hardly  entitle  the  commissioner  to  credit  himself  with 
an  inspection,  but  he  could  still  obtain  information  of  value  to  him  as 
a  school  officer,  and  also  make  suggestions  calculated  to  benefit  the 
BchooL  Many  times  a  commissioner,  in  passing  one  school  on  his  way 
to  another,  can  stop  in  a  few  minutes  with  profit  to  all  interested, 
encouraging  both  teacher  and  pupils  in  their  work.  Having  made  a 
record  of  calls  and  inspections  during  the  past  six  years,  I  submit  a 
statement  to  the  Department  concerning  those  years  in  their  order  : 

Years.  No. 

1882 301 

1883 •. 304 

1884 311 

1885 316 

1886 324 

1887 410 

Total 4.   1,966 


New  School  Laws. 

The  past  few  years   are   striking  for  much  beneficial  legislation 
concerning  school   interests.     Among  them  may  be  cited  the   one 
which  provides  for  a  share  of  public  money  being  based  upon  aggre- 
gate attendance  at  school  rather  than  upon  average  daily  attendance. 
This  fosters  the  interests  of  a  community  in  its  school,  because  the 
attendant  increase  in  the  public  money  will  lessen  local  taxation,  which 
is  the  only  kind  of  school  taxation  the  diminishing  of  which  is  subject 
^  the  volition  of  the  people  of  the  district     It  is  universally  true  that 
"^^  longer  school  is  taught  the  larger  will  be  the  aggregate  days'  attend- 
*^^e,  and  accordingly  the  more  the  public  money  based  thereon;  while 
^^^erally  the  longer  school  is  taught  in  a  year  the  less  will  be  the 
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ayerage  daily  attendance,  because  many  pupils  may  commence  school 
late  in  the  term,  and  many  others  may  leave  school  some  time  before 
the  school  is  out  It  is  thus  evident  that  districts  are  encouraged  to 
keep  open  their  schools  for  a  longer  period  than  they  might  otherwise 
do  to  accommodate  the  children  and  patrons  of  a  district^  and  at  the 
same  time  eliminating  an  expensive  factor  entering  into  the  compu- 
tation, by  which  the  revenue  of  a  district  is  in  part  determined  by  the 
school  commissioner. 

Another  good  law  is  the  one  by  which  a  district  draws  public  monej 
while  the  teacher  is  in  attendance  at  an  institute  in  the  county. 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 


GEEENE    COUNTY  — First   District. 

Henbt  B.  Whitcomb,  School  Commissioner. 

Schools. 

This  commissioner  district  is  composed  of  seven  towns,  having 
seventy-five  school  districts,  of  which  three  are  union  free  schools, 
employing  in  all  ninety-eight  teachers. 

Our  union  free  schools  are  being  successfully  managed  and  pro- 
gressing finely,  while  some  of  the  rural  districts  are  not  giving  satLs- 
factory  results,  but  as  a  general  rule  are  doing  good  work  and 
advancing  with  the  timea 

Examinations. 

I  held  five  examinations  in  March  in  different  parts  of  the  eovaxtf 
to  best  accommodate  the  teachers,  and  five  again  this  fall,  in  accord- 
ance witii  the  recent  regulations  adopted  by  the  Department.  TUs 
method  of  examination  has  met  with  a  universal  indorsement  among 
the  teachers,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  and  I  trust  they  maybe 
continued  in  the  future. 

Visits. 

Within  the  school  year  I  have  made  111  official  visits,  endeaTorin^ 
as  near  as  possible,  to  obtain  the  true  results  of  the  teachers'  woA 
the  needed  improvements  of  buildings  and  grounds;  also  suggesting 
to  trustees  such  repairs  as  were  deemed  necessary. 

School  Buildings   and  Apparatus. 

There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  school-houses  in  tlM 
past  three  years,  both  in  building  new  and  repairing  old  ones.  Thert 
has  been  one  new  house  built  and  several  repaired  the  past  year,  and 
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while  a  few  need  to  be  rebuilt,  there  are  some  that  need  new  seats 
for  the  comfort  of  the  pupils.  In  some  of  the  rural  districts  the 
Bchool-room  is  almost  destitute  of  furniture,  with  only  the  appearance 
of  a  blackboard,  and  it  is  almost  a  wonder  how  teachers  can  create  an 
interest,  especially  among  the  primary  grades.  The  education  of  our 
children  should  be  of  the  greatest  importance;  then  why  should  not 
the  teacher  be  supplied  with  necessary  school  apparatus  as  well  as 
the  farmer  and  mechanic  with  tools,  etc.,  of  the  most  improved  kinds? 
The  ventilation  of  our  school-houses  generally  is  faulty,  and  I 
trust  ere  long  this  subject  will  enlist  the  attention  of  every  patron  of 
our  schools.  Trustees  need  to  visit  their  schools  to  investigate  the 
needs  of  the  school-room. 

The  Teachers*  Institute 

has  become  an  important  factor  in  educational  work.  The  institute 
for  this  county  was  held  at  Cairo,  commencing  October  3d.  conducted 
by  Prof.  C.  T.  Barnes  and  Prof.  I.  H.  Stout  The  institute  was  every 
way  a  success,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  the  able  instructors,  who  so 
thoroughly  presented  their  work.  The  large  and  regular  attendance, 
the  interest  manifested  by  the  teachers,  the  results  gained  in  our 
schools,  show  conclusively  they  are  an  indispensable  auxiliary  to  our 
school  system. 

Text-Books. 

The  text-books  are  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  teacher.  When 
there  are  from  three  to  five  different  kinds  of  each  variety,  classes 
cannot  be  judiciously  formed,  nor  proper  time  devoted  to  each  class 
exercise.  Each  district  should  furnish  the  text-books  for  their  respec- 
tive schools,  and  to  the  pupils  gratis. 

Neglected  Libraries. 

The  libraries  of  the  rural  districts  are  generally  neglected,  and  few 
well  maintained  in  this  commissioner  district  It  might  better  be 
applied  for  school  apparatus  than  teachers'  wages. 

A  Dead  Letter. 

The  Compidsory  School  Law  is  a  dead  letter  in  this  county,  which  if 
revised,  and  put  in  operation  might  lessen  the  vagrants  from  whom 
the  criminals  are  constantly  recruited.  A  street  education  is  of  vice 
and  crime. 

Cairo,  N.  Y. 
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GREENE  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 

Fletcher  Smith,  School  Commissioner, 

Visrre. 
I  haye  made  during  the  year  ending  December  1,  1887,  ninetj 
official  visits.  I  have  noted  in  most  of  these  visits  improvement  in  the 
scholarship  and  discipline  of  the  school,  and  in  the  attainments  and 
efficiency  of  the  teacher.  I  find  also  another  gratifying  fact^  viz. :  That 
many  of  our  schools  are  having  a  longer  term  than  formerly,  are  pay- 
ing better  wages,  and  consequently  are  securing  much  better  resulia 

Uniform  ExAiONAxioNa 
I  have  granted  during  the  year  eighty  licenses.  Of  these  thirty-five 
have  been  granted  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  State 
uniform  examinations,  the  questions  for  which  have  been  forwarded 
from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  And  right  here  I  would 
state  that  in  my  opinion  the  Uniform  Examinations  Bill,  which  passed 
the  Legislature  last  spring  and  failed  to  receive  the  Gt>vemor's  signa- 
ture, was  the  best  measure  for  the  advancement  of  our  pubhc  schools 
that  has  been  put  forward  for  many  years,  and  it  is  a  source  of  regret 
that  it  did  not  become  a  law.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  a  large  number 
of  the  school  commissioners  joined  in  petition  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent that  he  issue  these  questions  as  provided  by  the  bill,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  adhere  to  its  regulations. 

Recent  Legislation. 

The  last  session  of  the  Legislature  was  fruitful  in  wise  measures  for 
the  interests  of  our  public  schools,  and  met  the  needs  of  the  smaller 
villages  and  rural  districts  admirably. 

Though  the  condition  of  the  out-buildings  in  several  of  our  distiicti» 
as  reported  in  the  last  abstract,  did  not  comply  with  the  recent  law, 
I  believe  that  the  next  report  will  be  satisfactory.  I  have  made  it  i 
point  to  present  the  matter  to  the  trustees  of  the  delinquent  distridi^ 
and  state  to  them  the  consequence  of  non-compliance  with  the  law. 
Host  of  them  have  already  given  the  matter  attention. 

Though  many  of  our  school  buildings  are  a  disgrace  to  the  districts 
in  which  they  are  situated,  I  am  glad  to  note  that  there  has  been  some 
improvement  during  the  past  year.  Several  buildings  have  undergone 
substantial  repairs,  and  I  understand  there  are  more  to  follow.  In 
sympathy  for  my  successor,  I  hope  that  the  people  of  the  distrieii 
needing  new  school-houses  will  awake  to  their  duty  in  the  matter,  and 
not  oblige  the  commissioner  to  exercise  his  prerogative  by  condemning 
the  buildings. 
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It  is  graidfying  to  note  that  the  nmnber  in  attendance  at  the  Normal 
schools  from  this  commissioner  district  is  larger  than  formerly,  as  it 
indicates  that  we  shall  haTe  more  Normal  graduates  among  our 
teachers.  I  belieye  that  the  teachers'  classes  of  our  academies  and 
union  schools  are  important  aids  in  preparing  to  teach.  The  classes  at 
Cozsackie  and  Greenville  have,  I  believe,  been  successfully  conducted. 

OuB  Teaohebs'  Institute 

vraa  held  at  Cairo,  commencing  October  third,  the  programme  and 
report  of  which  have  already  been  forwarded  to  you.  The  institute 
was  a  success  in  every  particular.  The  teachers  unanimously  expressed 
themselves  as  well  pleased  with  the  work. 

NoBTON  Hill,  N.  Y. 


HAMILTON  COUNTY. 
Daniel  Cochran,  School  Commissioner. 

In  General. 

This  commissioner  district  consists  of  eight  towns,  comprising 
the  county.  It  contains  thirty-eight  districts,  with  school-houses, 
in  this  county,  spread  over  a  large  area  of  rough  and  mountainous 
country,  reaching  far  back  into  the  heart  of  the  Adirondacks,  making 
the  work  of  visiting  the  schools  very  laborious,  especially  during  the 
winter  months. 

Visits. 

I  have  made  since  my  last  report,  seventy-four  official  visits,  eacb 
usually  extending  through  half  a  day.  This  is  an  average  of  two  visits 
a  year  for  each  school.  -  In  these  visits  I  have  tried  to  ascertain  how 
the  teachers  were  performing  their  work  and  what  results  were  being 
accomplished. 

Examinations. 

I  have  held  examinations  in  every  town  in  the  county  twice  each 
year,  and  find  that  during  the  last  fall  the  examination,  as  given  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  fills  a  desired  want,  the  uniformity 
of  questions  having  the  desired  effect  All  examinations  have  been 
public,  and  have  been  taken  in  writing  and  preserved  as  a  record  of 
qualification. 
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*»  XJnifobmity  op  Text-Books. 

There  is  need  of  better  regulation  for  a  uniformity  of  text-books  in 
the  district  schools.  This  would  be  a  step  of  advance,  as  teachen 
have  much  to  contend  with  in  consequence  of  the  great  yariety  of 
text-books.  Three  or  four  kinds  of  readers  and  spellers  render  classi- 
fication impossible.  If  some  legislation  could  be  done  compelling  the 
schools  of  each  county  to  adopt  the  same  text-books,  a  great  evil 
would  be  remedied  and  uniyersal  satisfaction  rendered. 

Boundaries. 

The  boundaries  of  the  school  districts  are  generally  defectiye,  and 
but  yery  few  can  be  traced  from  the  records  in  the  town  clerk's  office. 
I  think  the  alteration  of  school  district  boundaries  should  be  made  bj 
thf  supervisor  and  assessors  of  the  town  in  which  the  district  is 
situated  where  boundaries  are  to  be  altered. 

Observation. 

I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  a  steady  improvement  in  the  character  of 
work  done  by  the  teachers.  Educational  books  and  periodicals  are 
read  much  more  than  formerly,  and  the  result  is  apparent  in  the 
schools.  Some  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  to  be  observed  in  visiting 
the  schools  are  the  readiness  with  which  suggestions  are  received  and 
applied,  the  eagerness  to  discuss  better  methods  of  teaching,  and 
interest  shown  by  the  pupils. 

Wells,  N.  Y. 


HERKIMER  COUNTY  — First  District. 
JACOB  H.  BLISS,  School  Ccmimisgioner. 

Schools  and  Visitations. 

This  district  comprises  ten  towns,  having  an  area  of  over  six  hun- 
dred square  miles,  109  school  districts  and  parts  of  districts,  and 
emplojdng  141  teachers  —  the  largest  number  of  teachers  employed 
at  any  one  time  during  my  term  of  office. 

I  have  made  over  200  official  visits  up  to  date.  In  my  visits  it  has 
been  my  purpose  to  learn  all  that  I  could  in  reference  to  the  organi- 
zation, methods  of  instruction,  thoroughness  of  work,  and  to  note  the 
condition  of  school  buildings.  My  teachers  are,  as  a  whole,  earnest^ 
energetic,  and  progressive,  recognizing  the  responsibility  of  their 
position,  anxious  to  do  credit  to  themselves  and  justice  to  their  pupils. 

I  have  been  unable,  however,  to  keep  the  ranks  entirely  free  from 
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tho«e  whose  principal  aspiration  seems  to  be  ''close  of  the  term  and 
salary."  By  them  the  commissioner  is  considered  a  dry,  tedious  nuis- 
ance. They  take  little  or  no  interest  in  institutes,  and  were  they  not 
compelled,  would  not  attend.  They  consider  educational  books  and 
papers  of  no  use  and  an  unnecessary  expense,  and  examinations  of  so 
little  consequence  that  all  manner  of  excuses  are  invented  for  non- 
attendance.  They  should  be  gently  removed,  and  their  absence  from 
the  ranks  would  not  be  noticed. 

Cheap  Schools. 

It  appears  to  be  the  desire  of  too  many  districts  and  trustees  to  run 
the  schools  too  cheaply.  The  trustees  are  not  willing  to  pay  wages 
sufficient  to  warrant  teachers  taking  such  a  course  of  study  as  will  fit 
them  for  their  work.  And  too  often  the  trustee  comes  to  the  commis- 
sioner and  requests  that  he  furnish  him  a  teacher  at  those  wages, 
claiming  that  is  all  the  district  can  afford  to  pay. 

Inquiry  for  Better  Teachers. 

I  find  this  fall  more  inquiry  for  well  qualified  teachers  than  at  any 
time  since  my  term  of  office  commenced,  and  with  this  I  am  pleased, 
for  it  is  evidence  to  me  of  a  healthy  growth.  In  many  districts,  how- 
ever, teachers  labor  under  disadvantages  which  I  believe  exist  to  a 
great  extent  throughout  the  State,  namely,  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  patrons,  irregularity  of  attendance,  and  want  of  school  apparatus, 
such  as  charts,  globes,  dictionaries,  etc.  Maps  of  New  York  State  and 
the  United  States  have  recently  been  purchased  in  a  majority  of  the 
school  districts. 

With  a  few  exceptiouH 

School  Buildings  are  Comfortable, 

but  it  will  be  necessary  to  condemn  a  few  before  new  ones  will  be 
erected.  Since  my  last  report  two  new  buildings  have  been  con- 
structed, several  repaired,  and  three  have  been  furnished  with  the 
best  of  modem  seats  and  desks.  In  far  too  many  instances  the  sur- 
roundings are  not  what  they  ought  to  be — buildings  situated  almost^ 
if  not  quite,  in  the  highway,  without  shade,  present  a  forlorn  and 
unattractive  appearance. 

Health  and  Dfxjency. 

Already  many  school  districts  have  complied  >vith  tlie  Health  and 
Decency  act;  others  will  do  so  in  the  near  future. 
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A  District  Institute 

of  one  week,  beginning  September  fifth,  was  held  in  the  ootirt*haiiB6b 
Herkimer,  with  Professor  Henry  B.  Sanford,  conductor,  assisted  hj 
Dr.  Stowell  and  local  teachers.  It  was  by  far  the  most  profitable  ses- 
sion held  in  the  county  for  some  years.  Teachers  were  frank  to 
express  their  approval  of  district  institutes.  I  consider  the  action  d 
the  Department  in  arranging  for  smaller  institutes  an  advance  on  the 
old  plan  of  crowded  ones,  and  an  improvement  that  has  come  to  staj. 
At  the  close  of  the  institute  a  teachers'  association  was  f omied  for  the 
first  commissioner  district,  which  is  to  cooperate  with  a  like  organiz»- 
tion  formed  in  the  second  commissioner  district.  The  association  u 
in  the  hands  of  energetic  teachers,  who  will  see  to  it  that  its  gatheringi 
are  productive  of  good  practical  work. 

The  Township  System. 

I  referred  in  my  last  report  to  the  township  system  instead  of  tbo 
common  school  district,  making  the  town  the  unit  and  not  the  indi- 
vidual district.  In  my  judgment  such  a  system  would  eliminate  those 
petty  and  pernicious  forces  which  so  impoverish  our  schools  at  present 
I  would  recommend  legislation  to  this  end. 

Suggestions. 

In    addition    to    the    suggestion    already    offered,    I   snbznit  the 
following: 

1.  That  provision  be  made  for  a  uniform  system  of  examinations  for 
the  whole  State,  not  discriminating  in  favor  of  a  particular  class. 

2.  That  the  legal  age   of  candidates  for  teaching   be   placed  at 
eighteen  years. 

3.  That  the  time  required  for  which  school  shall  be  maintained  be 
thirty-two  weeks. 

4.  That  the  law  relative  to  compulsory  education  be   so   reTued 
that  it  may  be  enforced. 

Poland,  N.  Y. 


HEKKIMER  COUNTY   -  Secx)nd  District. 
Harrington  P.  Whitney,  School  Commissioner, 

Schools  and  School  Districts. 

This  commissioner  district  includes  nine  towns  and  contains  10 
school  districts  and  parts  of  districts,  in  ninety-six  of  which  ihl 
school-houses  are  located  in  this  commissioner  district. 
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Of  the  ninetyHsix  schools  in  this  district  three — viz.,  the  West 
Winfieldy  Mohawk  and  Bion — are  union  free  schools^  having  now  an 
academic  department  in  each,  and  ninety-three  are  (*.ommon  schools, 
including  the  school  at  Cedarville,  with  two,  and  the  graded  school  at 
Frankfort,  with  three  departments. 

Teachers  Employed. 

During  the  school  year  ending  August  20,  1887,  the  number  of 
duly  licensed  teachers  employed  at  the  same  time  for  twenty-eight 
i^eeks  or  more  was  130,  as  follows:  Ninety-one  schools  employed  one 
teacher  each;  Cedarville,  two;  Frankfort  Graded,  six;  West  Winfield 
Union,  six;  Mohawk  Union,  six,  and  Hion  Union,  nineteen. 

The  number  employed  at  different  times  during  the  year  for  a  less 
period  than  twenty-eight  weeks  was  fifty-two,  and  the  whole  number 
employed  during  some  portion  of  the  year  was  182,  of  whom  forty-five 
wer')  males  and  137  were  females. 

Examinations  and  Licenses. 

I  held  public  examinations  at  seven  different  places  in  the  district 
during  the  year,  using  printed  questions  principally,  and  licensed  137 
teachers.  To  these,  thirteen  first  grade,  forty  second  grade  and 
sixty-two  third  grade  licenses  were  granted,  besides  seven  certificates 
issued  by  my  colleague,  thirteen  by  commissioners  in  other  counties 
and  two  Begents'  testimonials  indorsed. 

Of  the  182  teachers  employed  during  some  portion  of  the  year,  one 
holds  a  State  certificate,  nine  are  Normal  school  graduates,  and  the 
remainder  were  licensed  by  local  officers,  as  follows:  School  commis- 
sioners' certificates,  forty-three  first  grade,  fifty-seven  second  grade, 
sixty-nine  third  grade,  and  three  Begents'  testimonials  indorsed. 

Financial  and  Statistical. 

Receipts, 

Amount  on  hand  August  21,  1886 $1,939  91 

Public  money  received 16, 759  67 

Raised  by  tax. 27,770  86 

Received  from  all  other  sources 2,817  28 

Total $49,287  72 
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Disburisements. 

For  teachers'  wages $34,900  01 

For  Hbraries 530  31 

For  school  apparatus 871  16 

For  school-houses,  sites,  repairs,  etc 4,276  24 

For  all  other  expenses 5,027  81 

Amount  on  hand  August  20th,  1887 3,682  20 

Total $49,287  11 


The  number  of  children  between  five  and  twentj-one  years  of  age, 
residing  in  the  district,  June  30, 1887,  was  6,773;  the  number  of  children 
attending  school  during  the  year,  4,611 ;  and  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 2,996.326. 

The  average  time  the  schools  were  in  session  was  32^  weeks;  average 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  35.5;  average  daily  attendance  per 
teacher,  23;  average  daily  attendance  per  school,  31.2;  reported 
value  of  sites,  $25,395;  reported  value  of  school-houses,  $84,240; 
assessed  valuation   of  property,  taxable  in  the  district,  $10,291,779. 

Visrrs. 

I  have  made  195  official  visits  to  the  schools  during  the  year,  and  in 
most  instances  I  have  been  pleased  to  note  progress,  teachers  inter- 
ested in  their  work  and  faithfully  striving  to  secure  still  better  resolta 

Physiology  and  Hygiene 
were  taught  in  all  the  schools. 

School  Buildings. 

In  the  condition  of  school  buildings  there  has  been  a  decided 
improvement  During  the  past  year  two  new  school-houses  have  been 
bmlt,  several  have  been  extensively  repaired  and  furnished  with  patent 
seats,  and  since  August  20th,  three  new  school-houses,  that  were  in 
process  of  erection  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  have  been  completed. 

Teachers'  Institute. 

Our  district  institute,  held  at  Bion  during  the  week  beginning 
September  12th  last,  was  well  attended,  and  was  pronounced  by  all 
an  interesting  and  profitable  session. 

The  number  of  teachers  registered  was  151;  the  average  daily  attend* 
dance,  128. 

The  instruction  given  by  Professor  H.  R.  Sanf ord,  conductor,  and  by 
Drs.  Mary  V.  Lee,  of  Oswego,  and  J.  H.  Hoose,  of  Cortland,  who  were 
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I  lis,  a  day  each,  dtiring  the  session,  was  practical  and  exceedingly 
lable  to  teachers,  as  was  also  that  given  by  the  several  local  teachers 
»  presented  topics  for  discussion. 

he  evening  lectures  by  Bev.  Dr.  M.  R  Dunham,  Professor  Sanford 

Drs.  Lee  and  Hoose  were  highly  entertaining,  interesting  and 

ructive,  and  were  attentively  listened  to  by  appreciative  audiences. 

Normal  Graduates. 

II  the  Normal  school  graduates  employed  at  present  in  this  district 
teaching  in  our  graded  schools,  and  are  doing   excellent  work. 

*ing  the  past  year  I  recommended  twelve  candidates  to  the  State 
mal  schools,  nine  to  Oswego,  two  to  Albany,  and  one  to  Cortland. 

:.ioN,  N.  Y. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY  —  First  District. 
William  H.  Everett,  School  Commissioner, 

No  Important  Chamqes. 

.  superficial  examination  reveals  no  important  change  in  the  condi- 
i  of  the  schools  of  this  commissioner  district  within  the  past  year, 
dthfulness  and  some  degree  of  prosperity  is  indicated  by  a  com- 
json  of  the  financial  and  statistical  report  recently  forwarded  to 
Department,  with  the  reports  of  preceding  years. 

In  General. 

he  number  of  teachers  employed  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more 
143.  Three  of  them  are  graduates  of  State  Normal  schools,  three 
3  licensed  by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  the  remainder  held 
xnissioners*  certificates. 

be  whole  number  of  persons  of  school  age,  as  shown  by  trustees' 
>rts,  was  5,280,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  2,439.92. 
per  cent  of  average  daily  attendance  on  the  whole  number  of 
Iren  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  was  46.21.  The 
"age  time  that  school  was  maintained  by  the  several  school 
ricts,  30.5  weeks. 

be  amount  of  public  money  apportioned  to  this  commissioner  dis- 
;  was  $17,469.34  Thb  amount  raised  by  local  taxation  was  $16,184. 18, 
the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  was  $36,482.47.  Total 
Bsed  valuation,  $9,442,417.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  public 
ey  since  1885  is  $3,671.07.  The  increase  in  the  amount  paid  for 
hers'  wages  for  the  same  period  is  $2,666.38. 
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The  noticeable  benefits  from  recent  legislative  action  with  regard  tD 
public  money  are  a  reduction  of  local  taxation  and  a  marked  incraM 
in  teachers'  wages,  permitting  a  higher  standard  of  qualification  and 
holding  teachers  longer  in  the  ranks,  thereby  giving  the  schools  the 
benefit  of  their  experience. 

Visits  and  Observations. 

The  advantages  secured  by  the  maintenance  of  our  common  schoob 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  teachezs. 
Ihiring  the  year  I  made  238  visitations,  and  am  fully  conTinced  by  nj 
observation  of  the  teachers'  methods,  and  the  general  character  of  fte 
work  done  in  the  schools,  as  compared  with  their  condition  as  noted 
at  visitations  in  previous  years,  that  an  important  reform  is  bdnf 
achieved.  There  is  more  solid  and  practical  work  done  by  the  pnpik 
and  less  attempts  by  the  teachers  to  work  by  finical  theories  ibIj 
experimental  methods;  more  drill  in  fundamental  work,  and  less  reaek-j 
ing  after  the  superficial;  more  work  that  tends  to  the  deTelopiiiai| 
of  intellectual  power,  and  the  acquisition  of  useful  and  practioi, 
knowledge,  and  less  cramming  for  showy  examinations.  Than 
improvements,  I  think,  are  attributable  largely  to  the  work  of  off 
teachers'  institutes,  and  the  thorough  and  practical  training  in  the  m 
of  teaching  that  many  teachers  are  receiving  in  the  teachers'  cIami 
organized  at  Union  Academy,  of  Belleville,  and  Adams  Collegiiii 
Institute,  of  Adams.  Credit  should  also  be  given  to  the  increaffi 
circulation  of  standard  educational  literature,  and  to  the  discuffiml 
at  the  meetings  of  the  teachers'  association. 

School  Bunj>iN08. 

As  a  rule,  the  school-houses  are  in  tolerable  condition.      Some 
tricts  have  houses  that  are  models  for  convenience  and  comfort^  is'' 
few  should  build  new  houses  or  throw  up  the  district  or( 
and  be  annexed  to  adjoining  districts.    The  act  of  the  last  Le^ 
in  relation  to  health  and  decency  in  the  school  districts  of  the 
is  a  timely  measure,  and,  if  enforced,  will  certainly  haTe  a 
influence  on  the  pupils  of  our  common  schools. 


Izi 


Examinations. 

During'the  year  ending  August  twentieth,  I  held  seventeen 
examinations.     They  were  conducted,  in  the  main,  on  the  BUtf 
that  I  had  adopted  in  the  previous  years  of  my  administrati<m.   ^^ 
my  aim  to  select  an  ample  supply  of  the  best  qualified  teachen, 
out  an  undue  surplus.     Beginning  with  September  last^  I  hftve' 
examinations  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month,  on  the  plf& 
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muform  examinations,  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
established  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  I  find  the  plan 
eminently  practical,  and  if  adopted  throughout  the  State  and  rigidly 
adhered  to,  it  will  be  extremely  beneficial  to  teachers,  schools  and  all 
concerned.  A  commissioner's  certificate  will  then  have  an  intrinsic 
Talue  which  can  be  appreciated  outside  of  the  district  where  issued. 

A  HmoRANGE  TO  Proobess. 

The  greatest  hindrance  to  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  in  our  com* 
mon  schools  is  their  subjection  to  the  influence  of  local  public  opinion^ 
and  this  hindrance  must  exist  so  long  as  the  teach^ers  are  employed 
by  local  officers,  and  their  salaries  paid  so  largely  by  local  taxation. 
If  the  manifest  remedy  for  this  defect  in  our  school  system  were 
applied,  then  an  intelligent  course  of  school  work  for  the  various 
grades  of  pupils  could  be  prescribed,  the  proper  preparation  of  the 
teachers  for  directing  such  work  could  be  compelled^  and  a  more 
efficient  supervision  would  be  possible. 

Dexter,  N.  Y. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY— Second  District. 
Charles  A.  Shaver,  School  Commissioner, 

The  Districjt 

includes  seven  towns,  with  115  school  districts,  employing  131  teachers. 
Hy  statistical  report  shows  an  enumeration  of  5,242  of  school  age;  the 
number  attending  school  some  portion  of  the  school  year,  3,549,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance,  1,828. 

Examinations. 


TEABS. 


In  1885.. 
In  1886.. 
In  1887.. 

Total 


Number 

of  exami- 

nations. 


12 
12 
11 
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cants. 


274 
270 
255 


799 


Certl- 
fled. 


171 
180 
175 


526 


Of  the  526  certified,  twenty-eight  received  first  grade,  136  received 
second  grade,  and  362  received  third  grade  certificates.  My  examina- 
tions, have  in  every  instance  been  written,  and  so  arranged  as  to  test 
the  applicant's  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  subjects  taught,  and 
also  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  them. 


864  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  examination  of  applicants  to  teach  is  the  most  perplexing  dutj 
the  commissioner  has  to  do.  It  is  impossible  for  one  to  be  true  to  hii 
conyiction  of  duty  in  this  work,  and  secure  anything  like  tmiTersal 
approbation. 

The  progressive  educational  workers,  and  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  educational  training  of  their  own  children,  and  that  of  the  rising 
generation,  and  those  who  take  no  interest  in  the  cause  other  than 
to  secure  individual  benefit,  or  to  reduce  school  expenses,  form  two 
classes  that  are  entirely  incompatible,  and  he  alone  who  possesses  suf- 
ficient policy  to  satisfy  the  one  class  and  to  deceive  the  other,  may  be 
able  to  secure  approximately  this  result  I  consider,  therefore,  thai 
the  greatest  among  the  great  reforms  in  school  work  that  has  been 
made  during  your  administration  is  the  establishment  of 

XJniforsi  Examinations. 

They  will  relieve  the  commissioner  of  many  accusations  and  unjust 
suspicions,  and  secure  that  uniformity  which  will  give  to  one  concmib- 
sioner  confidence  in  the  work  of  another,  and  to  teachers  the  satislM- 
tion  of  knowing  that  their  licenses  will  be  honored  outside  the  limits  of 
their  commissioner  district 

The  labor  of  the  Department,  to  secure  this  result,  ought,  and  C6^ 
tainly  will,  in  the  near  future,  rec^ve  the  praise  of  all  true  friends  of 
education.  I  have  made  153  visitations  during  the  year.  The  fini 
object  of  these  visitations  has  been  to  ascertain  of  the  teachers  what  no 
examination  can  show,  viz.:  "Ability  to  teach. **    There  has  been 

A  DEcmED  Imfbovebcent 

in  the  teaching  force  of  this  commissioner  district  during  my  term  of 
office.  The  district  institute  and  the  teachers'  association  have  been 
the  principal  means  in  securing  this  result  They  have  exerted  an 
influence  which  is  clearly  discernible  in  the  work  of  every  progressivo 
teacher.  Candor  compels  me  to  admit,  however,  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  teachers  are  unprogressive. 

This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  526  certificates  granted  during 
three  years  only  twenty-eight  were  of  the  first  grade  and  seventy  per 
cent  of  all  that  were  granted  were  of  the  third  grade.  There  was  noil 
teacher  among  the  221  who  taught  within  this  district  during  the  year 
that  held  a  State  certificate ;  only  eight  were  Normal  graduates,  the 
remaining  193  being  licensed  by  local  officers. 

I  think  it  would  add  much  to  the  efficacy  of  the  system  of  umfonn 
examinations,  if  the  rule  were  established  limiting  the  period  of 
vice  on  second  and  third  grade  Hcenses  to  two  terms  each. 
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Teachers  would  then  commence  the  work  knowing  that  thej  must 
be  progressive  or  quit  the  profession. 

School  Buildinos  and  Apparatus. 

Most  of  the  school  buildings  are  in  good  condition.  A  number  are 
in  need  of  repairs,  and  new  buildings  are  very  much  needed  in 
districts  Nos.  2  and  9,  Philadelphia;  in  Nos.  6  and  15,  Cham- 
pion, and  in  No.  20,  Wilna.  The  schools  in  No.  8,  Watertown; 
5  and  9,  Philadelphia;  11  and  24,  Antwerp,  are  too  small  to  be  main- 
tained, and  said  districts  should  in  my  opinion  be  annulled  and 
joined  with  other  districts.  What  the  schools  of  this  district  most 
need  is  suitable  school  furniture  and  apparatus. 

Before  commencing  the  circuit  of  the  district  last  spring  I  sent  a 
letter  to  each  trustee,  urging  the  propriety  of  placing  suitable  furni- 
ture and  apparatus  in  their  school-rooms.  In  this  matter  much  was 
accomplished  in  the  purchase  of  school  apparatus.  Many  schools  were 
BQpplied  with  blackboards,  dictionaries,  globes,  maps,  etc.,  but  in  the 
matter  of  school  furniture  little  or  nothing  was  accomplished.  Fifty- 
nine  school-houses  in  this  district  have  the  old-fashioned  wood  seats 
and  desks.  Many  of  these  are  of  such  size  and  shape  as  to  render 
certain  kinds  of  school  work  —  such  as  writing — impossible. 

Normal  Schools  , 

are  rapidly  growing  in  faTor  with  those  who  wish  to  prepare  them- 
Belves  for  the  work  of  teaching.  In  1885  I  made  twelve  Normal 
recommendations,  in  1886  thirteen,  and  during  the  present  year 
twenty-two.  Of  this  number  thirty-two  were  sent  to  Potsdam,  ten  to 
Oswego,  four  to  Cortland  and  one  to  Albany.  Although  only  eight 
Normal  graduates  have  taught  within  the  district  during  the  year, 
there  were  many  others  who  had  received  more  or  less  training  in  the 
Normal  schools,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  their  work  has  been  a 
testimonial  of  the  superior  training  given  in  their  respective  schools. 

Our  Institute 
was  held  at  Carthage  Oct  17-21;  Professor  Sanford  as  conductor, 
with  Sarah  J.  Walters,  of  the  Oswego  Normal,  as  assistant. 

It  was  a  profitable  session.  The  district  institute  is  no  longer  an 
experiment.    It  is  a  decided  success. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  past  three  years  have  been 

Years  op  Progress. 
Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done,  and  I  leave  the  work  and  the 
responsibility  to  others,  and  resume  my  favorite  occupation  of  teaching 
with  very  little  re^et. 

Clayton,  N.  T. 
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JEFFERSON  COUNTY  — Third  District. 
Perbin  a.  Stbouoh,  School  Commissioner. 

Impboyehent. 

During  the  school  year  I  have  made  182  official  yisits  and  haTs 
found  more  good  teachers  and  less  poor  ones  than  in  any  preceding 
year.  The  change  of  apportionment  of  public  money  proTides  meam 
for  the  weak  districts  to  employ  better  teachers  than  formerly.  M 
good  teachers  are  employed,  while  many  who  have  taught  with  doubt- 
ful success  have  foimd  other  fields  of  labor  outside  the  school-room. 

NoBMAL  Students. 

I  have  recommended  fifteen  pupils  to  the  State  Normals  during  the 
year,  most  of  them  persons  who  have  taaght  and  shown  abilities  for 
school-room  work.  The  public  have  a  fixed  faith  in  the  utility  d 
Normal  schools.  Trustees  employ  their  graduates  when  they  can  be 
had,  and  the  work  done  by  them  has  been  of  a  character  to  prove  thit 
the  trustee  who  employs  a  modem  Normal  graduate  makes  no  mistake^ 
if  the  teacher  has  the  requisite  natural  aptitude  for  the  work. 

OuB  Institute 

was  held  at  Theresa  from  October  17  to  21,  inclusiTe;  170  teacboi 
registered,  112  of  whom  were  actually  employed  and  under  pay  at  the 
time.  At  our  institute  one  year  ago  but  seventy  were  paid  for  thar 
time  while  attending. 

Professor  L  H.  Stout  gave  the  best  of  satisfaction  as  conductor  of 
our  last  institute.  The  work  done  by  him  was  practical  and  thoroa|i 
Dr.  N.  T.  Clarke's  work  on  natural  science  was  well  received.  Super* 
intendent  Whitney,  of  Ogdensburg,  gave  us  a  very  instruotiYe  lecftmt 
on  ''The  Work  of  the  Eandergarten."  At  our  evening  sesaionitvii 
difficult  to  find  accommodations  for  those  present,  thus  showing  Huk 
public  interest  is  awake  in  educational  matters. 

UnIFOBM  EXAMINATIONa 

I  believe  the  examination  of  teachers  should  be  under  the  direetioft 
of  the  Department,  but  that  the  school  commissioner  should  have  • 
wide  discretionary  power  in  the  matter,  and  that  instead  of  flingli 
examinations  being  issued  monthly  during  the  whole  year,  there  1110011 
be  at  least  four  complete  examinations  sent  out  for  the  months  d 
February  and  August;  also  that  instead  of  simultaneous  examinatiatf 
conducted  by  others,  that  the  school  commissioner  should  have  pe^ 
sonal  supervision  of  the  examination  class.     I  find  the  examinatiatf 


I 
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issned  under  the  present  system  not  as  rigid  as  my  own  have  been, 
and  where  I  have  used  the  State  questions  I  have  added  to  them  in 
every  case. 
I  find  the 

SOHOOL-HOUSES  AND   OuT    BuiLDINOS 

with  few  exceptions    comfortable  and  decent,  as  many  have  been 
thoroughly  repaired  or  rebuilt  during  my  term  as  commissioner. 
We  TTiaintain  a  live,  well-attended  and  instructiTe 

Teaohebs'  Association 

in  the  district^  the  next  meeting  of  which  will  be  held  at  Cape  Vincent 
January  26,  27  and  28, 1888. 

Hopeful  op  the  Future. 

I  believe  that  the  facilities  for  obtaining  a  Normal  school  training, 
the  liberal  financial  aid  from  the  State,  the  present  way  of  holding  and 
conducting  institutes  and  the  uniform  system  of  examinations  promise 
most  excellent  results  in  the  near  future. 

Suggestions. 

I  beg  leave  to  suggest^  first,  that  the  State  furnish  free  text-books 
for  use  in  all  of  our  common  schools.  The  expense  will  be  not  more 
than  one-half  of  the  present  cost;  books  of  the  right  kind  will  be  ready 
for  use  at  the  opening  of  the  term;  a  variety  of  reading  books  can  be 
put  into  the  pupils'  hands;  poor  children  will  not  be  kept  out  of 
school  to  avoid  the  burden  of  buying  books  and  school  supplies, 
and  the  book  question,  that  very  prolific  source  of  annoyance, 
would  be  settled.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  I  hope  the  time  is  near  when  New  York  State  will  stand  beside 
other  States  with  the  free  book  system. 

Second,  That  no  person  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  sole  trustee 
unless  said  person  has  children  of  school  age,  one  or  more  of  whom 
shall  have  attended  school  at  least  fourteen  weeks  during  the  last 
school  year. 

Third,  That  the  trustee  be  paid  a  reasonable  amount  for  his  services. 

Fourth,  That  the  trustee  be  instructed,  under  a  penalty,  to  enforce 
the  Compulsory  School  Law. 

Fifth,  That  said  Compulsory  School  Law  be  revised. 

Obleans  Corners,  N.  Y. 
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JEFFERSON  COUNTY  — Third  District. 
Perbin  a.  Stbouoh,  School  Commissioner. 

Impboyehent. 

During  the  school  yeax  I  have  made  182  official  visits  and  haTe 
found  more  good  teachers  and  less  poor  ones  than  in  any  preceding 
year.  The  change  of  apportionment  of  public  money  proTides  meam 
for  the  weak  districts  to  employ  better  teachers  than  formerly.  AH 
good  teachers  are  employed,  while  many  who  have  taught  with  doubt- 
ful success  have  found  other  fields  of  labor  outside  the  school-room. 

NoBMAL  Students. 

I  have  recommended  fifteen  pupils  to  the  State  Normals  during  the 
year,  most  of  them  persons  who  have  taaght  and  shown  abilities  for 
school-room  work.  The  public  have  a  fixed  faith  in  the  utility  of 
Normal  schools.  Trustees  employ  their  graduates  when  they  can  be 
had,  and  the  work  done  by  them  has  been  of  a  character  to  prove  tbit 
the  trustee  who  employs  a  modem  Normal  graduate  makes  no  wi;gf:^tA, 
if  the  teacher  has  the  requisite  natural  aptitude  for  the  work. 

OuB  Institute 

was  held  at  Theresa  from  October  17  to  21,  inclusive;  170  teaehen 
registered,  112  of  whom  were  actually  employed  and  under  pay  at  ib 
time.  At  our  institute  one  year  ago  but  seventy  were  paid  for  tbar 
time  while  attending. 

Professor  L  H.  Stout  gave  the  best  of  satisfaction  as  conductor  of 
our  last  institute.  The  work  done  by  him  was  practical  and  thoixmgk 
Dr.  N.  T.  Clarke's  work  on  natural  science  was  well  received.  Softt' 
intendent  Whitney,  of  Ogdensburg,  gave  us  a  very  instructive  lectnn 
on  ''The  Work  of  the  Sander garten."  At  our  evening  session  it  VM 
difficult  to  find  accommodations  for  those  present^  thus  showing  fU^ 
public  interest  is  awake  in  educational  matters. 

UnIFOBM   ExAMINATIONa 

I  believe  the  examination  of  teachers  should  be  under  the  direetios 
of  the  Department,  but  that  the  school  commissioner  should  havei 
wide  discretionary  power  in  the  matter,  and  that  instead  of  siilgb 
examinations  being  issued  monthly  during  the  whole  year,  there  ihoall  1^ 
be  at  least  four  complete  examinations  sent  out  for  the  montlii  ^  |  ^ 
February  and  August;  also  that  instead  of  simultaneous  examiiiiiiai> 
conducted  by  others,  that  the  school  commissioner  should  ha?e  pt 
sonal  supervision  of  the  examiuation  class.     I  find  the  examinitioBt 
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isBned  under  the  present  system  not  as  rigid  as  my  own  have  been« 
and  where  I  have  used  the  State  questions  I  have  added  to  them  in 
eTery  case. 
I  find  the 

SOHOOL-HOUSES  AND  OuT    BuiLDINOS 

with  few  exceptions    comfortable  and  decent,  as  many  have  been 
thoroughly  repaired  or  rebuilt  during  my  term  as  commissioner. 
We  maintain  a  liye,  well-attended  and  instructive 

Teachebs'  Association 

in  the  district,  the  next  meeting  of  which  will  be  held  at  Cape  Vincent 
January  26,  27  and  28, 1888. 

Hopeful  of  the  Future. 

I  believe  that  the  facilities  for  obtaining  a  Normal  school  training, 
the  liberal  financial  aid  from  the  State,  the  present  way  of  holding  and 
conducting  institutes  and  the  uniform  system  of  examinations  promise 
most  excellent  results  in  the  near  future. 

Suggestions. 

I  beg  leave  to  suggest,  first,  that  the  State  furnish  free  text-books 
for  use  in  all  of  our  common  schools.  The  expense  will  be  not  more 
than  one-half  of  the  present  cost;  books  of  the  right  kind  will  be  ready 
for  use  at  the  opening  of  the  term;  a  variety  of  reading  books  can  be 
put  into  the  pupils'  hands;  poor  children  will  not  be  kept  out  of 
school  to  avoid  the  burden  of  buying  books  and  school  supplies, 
and  the  book  question,  that  very  prolific  source  of  annoyance, 
would  be  settled.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  I  hope  the  time  is  near  when  New  York  State  will  stand  beside 
other  States  with  the  free  book  system. 

Second.  That  no  person  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  sole  trustee 
unless  said  person  has  children  of  school  age,  one  or  more  of  whom 
shall  have  attended  school  at  least  fourteen  weeks  during  the  last 
school  year. 

Third,  That  the  trustee  be  paid  a  reasonable  amount  for  his  services. 

FourOu  That  the  trustee  be  instructed,  under  a  penalty,  to  enforce 
the  Compulsory  School  Law. 

Fifth.  That  said  Coinpiilsory  School  Law  be  revised. 

Obleans  Cobnebs,  N.  Y. 
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KINGS  COUNTY. 

YooBHEEs  OvERBAUOH,  School  Commi88ioner. 

In  General. 

There  is  not  much  that  needs  comment  as  to  the  schools  of  ihii 
commissioner  district.  An  ordinary  obserrer  could  scarcely  havv 
failed  to  notice  a  decided  improvement  in  our  schools  during  the  pisl 
few  years.  The  improvement  in  school-houses  and  their  surroundingi^ 
the  demand  for  better  qualified  teachers  and  the  increased  amoirnt  of 
taxation  necessary  for  this  purpose,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  traik- 
fulness  of  this  assertion. 

Our  schools  have  all  been  in  successfiil  operation  during  the  entin 
school  year. 

A  few  changes  of  teachers  have  been  made,  with  benefit  to  iJie 
schools  in  every  instance. 

In  educational  interests,  the  town  of  Flatbush  takes  the  lead  in  the 
value  of  its  school  property  and  in  the  excellent  condition  of  ill 
schools,  having  thoroughly  competent  teachers,  and  efi&cient  school 
officers.  While  some  of  the  schools  in  other  towns  will  compaie 
favorably  with  those  of  Flatbush,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  scnni 
districts  a  great  lack  of  interest  is  manifest  on  the  part  of  trustees,  and 
in  consequence  the  schools  are  not  in  every  respect  what  conli 
be  wished. 

A  Teachebs'  Institute 

for  this  county  was  held  at  Flatbush,  continuing  five  days  from  Apd 
25th.  Prof.  S.  H.  Albro,  the  conductor  appointed  by  the  DepartmoB^ 
fulfilled  his  mission  satisfactorily,  and  elicited  the  commendation  of  all 
He  was  ably  assisted  by  Principals  A.  Whigam,  of  Flatbush,  T.  E 
Roberts,  of  Parkville,  and  M.  P.  Byan,  of  Coney  Island  "This  is ti» 
best  institute  that  I  ever  attended,"  was  the  oft-repeated  expression  hj 
the  teachers.  A  pleasing  feature  of  the  occasion  was  a  visit  from  oir 
worthy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper.  W$ 
pleasant  and  profitable  words  of  encouragement,  and  his  Hmtij 
remarks  in  relation  to  the  system  of  uniform  State  examinations  irill 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  His  address  throughout  was  listened  to  with 
profound  attention.  The  time  for  opposition  to  teachers'  institutes  in 
this  county  has  passed. 

Examinations  and  Licenses. 

The  school  year  commenced  with  fifty-two  teachers.     Thirty-three 
were  licensed  by  the  commissioner,  seven  by  the  State  Superintendeni* 
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nine  are  Normal  graduates,  and  three  were  licensed  in  accordance 
irith  instructions  from  the  Department  by  using  the  uniform  State 
examination  questions. 

No  examinations  for  teachers'  licenses  have  been  held  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  school  year,  except  by  this  method.  I  hope  to  see 
the  time  in  the  near  future  when  the  examinations  will  be  uniform 
throughout  the  entire  State. 

A  sense  of  duty  has  impelled  me  to  reject  some  applications  for 
license  on  account  of  the  incompetency  of  the  candidates.  This  has 
caused  a  bitter  feeling  of  enmity  against  the  commissioner  by  the 
rejected  applicants  and  their  friends,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  commissioner  on  election  day.  Is  it  not  surpassingly  strange  that 
this  should  be  true  ? 

School  Buildzngs. 

The  school  buildings  and  their  surroundings  were  nearly  all  in  a 
condition  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  an  act,  passed  by  the  last  Legis- 
Iftture,  entitled  "Health  and  Decency."  The  few  exceptions  are 
gradually  becoming  less. 

District  No.  3,  town  of  New  Utrecht,  at  a  special  meeting,  voted  a 
tax  of  $11,800  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
school-house  thereon.  The  site  has  been  purchased,  and  preliminary 
measures  are  being  taken  for  the  erection  of  the  building. 

The  trustees  of  District  No.  1,  town  of  Gxavesend,  will  probably 
aoon  issue  a  notice  for  a  special  meeting  to  accomplish  a  like  purpose. 

Financial. 

The  following  summary  of  financial  and  statistical  items  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  school  districts,  and  are  given 
for  that  purpose: 

Flaibuah  —  Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  August  21, 1886 $5,979  03 

Apportioned  to  districts 3, 625  06 

Baised  by  tax. 14,002  94 

Received  from  other  sources 409  98 

$24,017  01 
47  — =— 
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Payment)^. 

For  teachers*  wages $10,944  00 

For  libraries IM  4S 

For  school  apparatus 921  11 

For  colored  school 548  00 

For  repairs,  furniture,  etc 2,910  81 

For  incidental  expenses 1,186  69 

Bemaining  on  hand  August  20, 1887 7,314  411 

$24,017  01 


Flatlands  —  Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  August  21,  1886 $663  IT 

Apportioned  to  district 2,162  81 

Raised  by  tax 6,536  49 

Beceived  from  other  sources 13  flJ 


$9,3740 


Payments, 

For  teachers'  wages $5,0^  ^Wl 

For  libraries 67  fi!  ■/,. 

For  school  apparatus  lift  *l'^ 

For  repairs,  furniture,  etc 2,080  ^mk^ 

For  incidental  expenses W^ 

Bemaining  on  hand  August  20,  1887 1,331  d 


h^i 


Oravesend  —  Beceipts. 

Amount  on  hand  August  21, 1886 $7,4*'l 

Apportioned  to  district 2,WJ 

Proceeds  from  school  lands 1* 

Baised  by  tax 3,W' 

Beceived  from  other  sources 7,M9' 


\^,  :. 


■A     - 
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Payments, 

3herB*  wages $7,016  00 

raries 23  88 

ool  apparatus 479  35 

airs,  furniture,  etc 2, 732  46 

idental  expenses 1,469  84 

ing  on  hand  August  20,  1887 9,062  22 

$20,763  74 

New  Utrecht — Receipts, 

;  on  hand  August  21,  1886 $2,891  64 

oned  to  district. 2,064  41 

by  tax 11,669  09 

d  from  other  sources 77  37 

$16,692  61 

Payments, 

chers'  wages $6 ,  041  60 

raries 56  71 

ool  apparatus 146  26 

airs,  furniture,  etc 3 ,  804  11 

dental  expenses 2,416  46 

ing  on  hand  August  20,  1887 4,227  49 

$16,692  61 

Ibregularity  of  Attendance. 
)er  of  teachers  employed  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more,  fifty; 
m  males  and  thirty-three  females.  School  population,  6,801; 
.Te  attended  school  some  portion  of  the  year.  Average  daily 
ice,  1,749.  From  this  it  Avill  appear  that  less  than  forty-eight 
i  of  the  children  of  school  age  attended  school  any  portion  of 
',  and  less  than  fifty-four  per  cent  of  those  who  professedly 
I  school  were  irregular  in  attendance  —  a  lamentable  com- 

on  the  want  of  interest  manifested  by  parents  in  the  education 
children. 

ilarity  of  attendance  is  the  one  great  drawback  to  the  progress  of 
iren  in  their  studies  in  manv  of  the  schools  in  this  commis- 
istrict.  I  find  in  many  localities  a  large  proportion  of  the 
hildren  are  detained  from  school  from  early  spring  to  late  in 

employed  on  the  farms  and  gardens,  planting  and  gathering 
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The  small  boys'  earnings,  and  girls'  too,  are  too  considerable  to  be 
lost  sight  of  bj  inconsiderate  money-getting  parents.  A  large  portion 
of  the  moneys  appropriated  by  the  State,  or  raised  in  the  districts  bj 
tax,  is  absolutely  lost  to  the  community  by  this — it  may  almost  be 
said — unnatural  use  of  the  school  children  to  satisfy  the  greed  of 
ayaricious  parents. 

Conclusion. 

I  have  given  my  whole  time  and  best  thought  to  the  superrifiion  of 
schools,  and  have  the  gratifying  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  my  efforts 
have  received  the  approbation  of  teachers,  trustees  and  people  generally. 
But  I  have  been  invited  by  the  politicians  "  to  step  down  and  out,**  and 
give  place  to  another,  who,  perhaps,  so  soon  as  he  shall  become  familitf 
with  the  work  and  be  in  a  position  to  be  of  much  practical  use,  will,  in 
time,  be  invited  by  the  same  ppwers  that  be  to  do  likewise. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  present  system  lacks  an  element  of 
permanency  essential  to  efficient  supervision. 

Flatlands;  N.  Y. 


LEWIS  COUNTY— First  District. 

Leonard  T.  Cole,  School  Commissioner. 

The  District. 
This  commissioner  district  comprises  nine  (9)  towns,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  one  hundred  and  two  (102)  districts  which  have  their  schod- 
houses  within  the  limits  of  these  towns,  and  six  (6)  lie  partially  in  thif 
commissioner  district,  but  have  their  buildings  in  adjacent  coTmtie& 

The  greatest  extent  of  the  district  is  about  thirty  (30)  miles  east  iad 
west,  its  width  north  and  south  being  some  twenty  (20)  milee  in 
average. 

New  School  Distbict. 

Two  new  school  districts  will  probably  be  formed  soon,  one  is 
High  Market  to  accommodate  families  recently  settled  around  the 
works  of  a  growing  manufacturing  company,  another  in  Martini- 
burgh  for  the  benefit  of  the  Glendale  community,  now  inconyenienoed 
by  present  school  arrangements. 

Decisions  and  Orders. 

During  this  term,  I  have  rendered  sixty-three  (63)  decLdonB  asl 
orders. 
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Of  these,  eight  (8)  had  to  do  with  changing  district  boundaries;  one 
condemned  a  school-house,  and  ordered  new,  and  five  related  to  repairs 
on  buildings.  The  other  forty-nine  were  decisions  of  troubles  arising 
in  districts. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Department  for  prompt  assistance,  enabling  me 
to  decide  wisely  in  many  of  these  cases. 

Teachers'  Licenses. 

I  have  granted  twelve  first,  169  second,  and  376  third  grade  certifi- 
cates.    Total,  557. 

Only  five  of  the  first  grades  are  now  with  us.  Forty-eight  of  our 
second  grades  are  now  in  force,  and  a  majority  of  them  will  so  remain 
until  the  autumn  of  1888.  Sixty-five  third  grades  yet  valid,  will 
expire  by  limitation  next  spring. 

Four  Normal  school  diplomas,  and  one  State  certificate  are  held  by 
teachers  now  working  in  this  commissioner  district. 

Our  total  number  of  unexpired  licenses  is  123.  Number  in  excess 
of  teachers  employed,  fifteen. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  licensed  once  or  more  under  my 
hand,  is:  Ladies,  176;  gentlemen,  forty-six.     Total,  222. 

Visits. 

During  1885,  157  regular  visits  were  made;  in  1886,  218;  this  year, 
203.     Total,  578. 

Generally,  these  visits  extended  through  one-half  day  each,  very  few 
continuing  less  than  two  hours. 

Schools,  Teachers,  Children,  Attendance. 

In  the  102  districts  there  are  108  schools,  each  of  which  yearly 
employs  one  teacher  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more. 

The  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age  residing  in  the  districts 
is  3,878.  Number  who  attended  school  some  portion  of  the  past  year, 
2,991. 

Number  of  days  Attended  by  pupils,  232,412.  Average  daily 
attendance  during  the  year,  1,581.959. 

School  Property. 

The  total  valuation  of  school-houses  and  sites  is  $39,909.  Value 
of  school  sites,  exclusive  of  houses,  $6,415. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  property  capable  of  rendering  taxes  for 
achool  purposes  is  $5,135,861. 

The  whole  number  of  volumes  in  our  district  libraries  is  3,161,  and 
they  are  valued  at  $1,077.  Only  thirty-five  of  the  districts  report  cases  for 
their  libraries.     Total  expended  on  libraries  this  year,  $21.94. 
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I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  total  value  of  such  school  property 
as  maps,  globes,  charts  and  apparatus,  but  during  the  past  school 
year  $438.24  were  expended  in  this  direction.  We  might  safelj 
estimate  this  total  at  $1,500. 

High  Market,  Lewis,  Leyden,  Turin,  West  Turin  have  each  invested 
school  funds  which  yield  from  j&fteen  to  forty  dollars  per  year. 

Twelve  new  school-houses  have  been  erected  in  this  district  thii 
term,  and  four  of  them  this  year. 

Finances. 

The  whole  amount  of  money  received  into  the  district  treasurkf 
during  the  year  was  $24,479.38.  Of  this  amount,  $12,710.05  wen 
received  as  our  share  of  the  annual  distribution  of  funds  from  ibe 
State  Treasury.  This  was  duly  apportioned  to  our  respective  schod 
districts  as  per  my  certificates  forwarded  to  the  department  last 
spring.  The  rest  of  our  school  funds  was  derived  from  local  taxation, 
except  the  small  portion  arising  from  the  above  mentioned  invested 
town  funds.  For  teachers'  wages  our  people  paid  $18,853.57  ;  for  new 
houses,  new  fences,  repairs,  etc.,  $3,266.47. 

Our  Teachers'  Institute. 

The  first  teachers'  institute  of  this  term  was  held  at  Liowville,  the 
county  capital,  in  the  early  autumn  of  1885.  This  and  the  northern 
commissioner  district,  district  No.  2,  of  Lewis  county,  were  then  united 
in  institute  work.  Since  then  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the 
county  have  maintained  district  institutes  each  year,  the  same  being  in 
accordance  with  my  personal  wishes,  and,  happily,  in  keeping  with 
your  general  advice  on  the  subject,  as  per  Department  circulars. 

Our  institute  of  1886  occurred  late  in  autumn  at  the  village  ci 
Martinsburgh.  Teachers  of  long  standing  and  observing  citizeni 
pronounced  this  superior  to  the  institutes  of  many  previous  years. 

The  institute  of  1887  was  convened  at  Port  Leyden,  in  the  Congie" 
gational  church  edifice,  and  it  continued  through  the  week,  Augofi 
twenty-nine  to  September  second. 

Professor  S.  H.  Albro  was  our  chief  conductor,  assisted  by  Profesaor 
George  Griffith,  of  New  Paltz  Normal  School,  and  some  instructkw 
was  given  as  local  effort. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  registered  was  121 — ^ladies,  nineif- 
seven  ;  gentlemen,  twenty-four.  Amount  expended  by  commissioiifli; 
with  approval  of  department,  in  convening  and  maintaining  the 
institute,  $43.38. 
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ThiH  institute  sui^passecl  that  of  last  year,  being  in  every  respect 
»  great  success.  All  who  participated  bear  this  testimony.  In 
decorum  the  teachers  were  highly  exemplary,  their  attention  and 
application  remarkable.  This  was  owing  in  great  degree  to  the 
character  of  the  instruction  imparted.  At  the  outset,  the  conductors 
gained  attention  and  held  it  with  gi'owing  intensity.  We  were  led  to 
appreciate  the  necessity  and  possibility  of  basing  school  instruction 
and  government  on  laws  inherent  in  the  nature  of  children. 

Great  care  was  taken  to  bring  together  teachers  hitherto  unac- 
quainted, and  intermissions,  mornings  and  evenings,  were  well  occu- 
pied with  social  intercourse,  with  exchanging  educational  ideas  and 
•zperiences. 

The  evenings  were  devoted  to  literary  entertainments,  consisting  of 
lectures  and  music;  the  latter,  contributed  by  local  talent,  was  of 
high  order. 

In  providing  lectures,  I  sought  to  exclude  professional  discourses, 
and  give  teachers  and  citizens  other  literary  thought.  This  resulted 
satisfactorily. 

Professor  Griffith  lectured  on  "The  Training  of  Teachers;"  Profes- 
sor Albro  on  "The  Yellowstone  National  Park,"  illustrating  with  lantern 
and  screen;  Rev.  J.  Westby  Earnshaw,  a  scholarly,  edifying  discourse 
on  music,  entitled,  "  Songs  Without  Words;"  Rev.  T.  L.  Bannister,  "Old 
Plantation  Life  in  the  South  before  the  War;"  Colonel  Albert  D.  Shaw, 
of  Watertown,  "  Sketches  of  Travels  in  Europe."  Thursday  forenoon 
Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  addressed 
the  institute  and  presented  the  following  thoughts:  Unless  we  have 
progressive  teachers  we  cannot  have  progressive  schools.  As  this 
is  a  progressive  age,  more  responsibility  is  placed  upon  the 
teachers,  especially  in  New  York  State.  There  has  not  been  enough 
Bystematic  work.  We  need  agitation  in  the  educational  matters  of 
this  State.  Ho  also  made  remarks  in  regard  to  the  law  of  uniform 
examination. 

Citizens  of  Port  Leyden  and  vicinity  did  much  to  entertain  the 
teachers  at  low  rates. 

OpposmoN  TO  Institutes. 

A  few  teachers,  and  many  patrons,  bitterly  oppose  institutes.  I  have 
been  much  annoyed  by  their  complaints  and  false  statements,  some  of 
which  were  answered  through  the  local  press  as  follows: 

"  Thoy  aro  mistaken  who  think  thoir  respoetivo  districts  have  to  boar  the  teachers' 
wacres  for  institute  week.  The  State  virtually  bears  the  burden.  To  illustrate:  A 
ipocher's  week  at  institute  counts  in  drawinfc  the  teacher's  quota  into  the  district.  This 
j«ar  that  quota  was  976.06.    It  will  bo  greater  next  year.     Dividing  this  amount  by 
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twonty-oigbt,  the  number  of  weeks  to  continno  a  school,  we  have  the  averaffe  $3.71,  plw 
the  amount  which  comes  from  the  State  to  each  district  whose  teacher  attenda  institata 
at  term  time,  one  week. 

'*  The  library  money  rate  will  average  about  ten  cents  a  week  for  each  district. 

"  Three  thousand  and  fifty-seven  children  attended  the  schools  of  this  commiBaloMr 
district  last  year.  Dividing;  this  number  by  208,  the  number  of  schools  in  the  district 
we  have  the  avera^ro  14,  the  number  of  children  attending;  each  schooL  If  these  U 
children  attend  school  every  day,  their  attendance  would  aggrosAtQ  70  days  for  tki 
week.  According  to  the  last  apportionment,  70  days  attendance  would  draw  into  tht 
district  $3.47  plus. 

"  Three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six  persons  of  school  aee  reside  in  tUi 
commissioner  district,  making  an  average  of  IR  for  ea<?h  school.  Whether  they  attended 
school  or  not,  they  drew  into  their  respective  districts  durinfir  each  of  the  98  sehool 
weeks  (by  last  apportionment)  the  sum  of  35  cents. 

"Adding  these  several  sums  we  obtain  a  total  of  $6.63,  the  amount  of  pahlic  moMT 
which  the  State,  on  an  average,  paid  each  school  district,  for  the  week  its  teachs 
attended  the  institute,  computing  on  the  basis  of  28  weeks. 

•"  Now  the  average  wages  per  week  paid  teachers  last  year  was  —  summer  term.  9M 
winter  term,  $s.07.  Hence  the  average  received  by  each  district,  from  the  State,  for 
institute  week,  was  more  than  that  paid  the  average  teacher,  by  S1.60  and  56  oralis 
respectively. 

"  In  case  a  district  employed  three  teachers  and  they  each  attended  the  institati 
five  days,  that  district  received  three  times  $6.63,  or  $19.89. 

"So,  I  repeal  it,  the  St^ite  Treasury,  not  each  school  district  treasury .  wirtotnj  tgftafwr 
burden  arises  from  the  institute  attendance  of  teachers. 

"Hence  it  seems  just  that  the  State  has  taken  measures  to  compel  its  teacbenti 
attend  its  institutes  for  their  improvement. 

"But  whatever  a  commissioner's  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  is  wholly  bound  by  ^ 
law  and  by  the  directions  of  his  superior,  the  SuiKjrintendent  of  Public  InstraetioiL 

The  Lewls  County  Teachers'  Association 
Ib    now   in    the    thirty-eighth  year  of  its   existence.     The    memben 
assemble  twice  each  year,  in  January  and  June,  devoting  two  days  and 
evenings  to  essays,  addresses,  lectures  and  discussions  of  educatioiiil 
topics. 

A  splendid  feature  recently  developed  in  the  organization  is  te 
freedom  with  which  ladies  and  younger  men  bear  their  parts,  whei«4 
formerly,  a  few  elderly  persons  did  all  the  work-  To  encourage  tiiii 
new  spirit,  the  association  elected  ladies  last  January  to  administer  aU 
its  offices,  the  president  being  Miss  Louisa  Eoberts,  of  Leyden.  Hit 
last  two  meetings  under  tliis  arrangement,  at  Turin  and  Harrisrilk 
respectively,  were  eminently  spirited  and  profitable. 

The  Local  Press  and  Public  Education. 

The  local  press  which  reaches  this  commissioner  district,  consisia  rf 
the  Lewis  County  Democrat ;  Journal  and  Bepublican  ;  LoicviUe  Tima; 
each  of  Lowville;  the  Boonville  Herald  and  Adirondack  Iburtsiy  of  Booft- 
ville;  the  Lewis  County  Leader,  of  Turin. 

Nearly  every  issue  of  these  newspapers  has  something  eMcOj 
educational,  and  the  Times  has  long  presented  its  weekly  '^educatiooil 
column."    Much  of  this  matter  is  the  product  of  local  efforts. 
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Genebal  Educational  Press. 

Without  exception  our  best  teachers  are  regular  readers  of  one  or 
more  educational  journals.  Those  of  brief  experience,  but  of  strong 
desires  for  improvement,  often  inquire,  "Where  can  I  find  a  good 
paper  to  help  me  in  my  work  ?' 

More  than  two-thirds  of  our  teachers  are  supplied  with  professional 
periodicals,  and  a  solid  growth  is  the  result  "  The  School  Journal," 
"T?ie  Teachers*  Institute  and  Practical  Teacher,*  "The  American  Teacher,*' 
**  The  Educational  Gazette,**  ''The  School  Bulletin**  are  most  extensively 
read. 

Standabds  of  Eequibements  and  Teachers'  Examinations. 

Early  in  the  term  I  fixed  the  following  standard  of  requirements : 

For  Third  Grade,  —  Arithmetic,  intellectual  and  written;  Grammar 
and  Analysis,  Language;  Impromptu  Composition;  Geography; 
United  States  History;  Civil  Government;  School  Law,  outlines; 
Physiology;  Reading,  oral  with  written  theories;  Methods  of  Teaching, 
and  School  Management 

For  Second  Grade,  —  Same  as  for  third,  with  Algebra  to  equations  of 
the  second  degree;  Spencerian  system  of  penmanship. 

For  First  Grade.  —  Same  as  second,  with  School  Economy;  His- 
tory   of  Education;   English  Literature;  Elementary  Algebra  entire. 

I  did  not  expect  the  teachers  to  attain  this  standard  immediately, 
yet  I  believe  it  wise  to  have  before  us  a  definite  object  as  a  goal  to 
excite  ambition.  At  first  this  standard  was  bitterly  opposed.  At 
length,  however,  the  teachers,  in  large  majority,  bent  their  energies  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  work,  and  with  resiilts  far  beyond  my 
expectations. 

However  excellent  the  scholarship  of  a  candidate,  I  granted  only  a 
third  grade  for  first  term's  experience.  Second  grades  depended  on 
scholarship  and  success  in  teaching  for  one  or  more  terms  (often 
three).  First  grades,  on  scholarship  and  eight  terms  successful  expe- 
rience, yet  fewer  terms  were  accepted  where  ability  and  success  were 
placed  beyond  reasonable  doubt 

Uniform  Examinations. 
Last  winter  I  exerted  myself  with  tongue  and  pen  to  help  secure  the 
passage  of  the  "  Uniform  Examination  Bill,"  and  my  disappointment 
was  great  when  it  finally  failed  at  the  hands  of  the  Governor.  I 
gladly  joined  with  those  of  my  brother  commissioners  who  requested 
the  Department  to  furnish  questions  of  uniform  character. 

When  I  read  the  September  set  I  was  disappointed,  but  after 
examining  papers  of    candidates    the    disappointment  disappeared. 

48 
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The  use  of  the  October,  November  and  December  sets  brings  me  still 
more  in  sympathy  with  the  system. 

In  this  district  the  transition  from  the  old  to  this  new  system  is  now 
fully  accomplished,  and  it  was  wrought  without  friction  or  discord. 

Believing  that  the  uniform  system  ought  to  be  made  legal  by  legis- 
lative enactment  this  winter,  I  presume  to  present  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  measure.  Under  the  old  system,  rather  under  the  old  lack 
of  a  system,  each  commissioner  is  allowed  to  fix  for  himself  a  standard 
of  requirements.  Hence  no  teacher  could  reach  a  license  of  high  and 
eommanding  value.  Commissioners  have  refused  to  recognize  one 
another  s  licenses.  Teachers  have  shifted  from  one  locality  to  another 
to  secure  the  favors  of  mild  requirements,  while  discontent,  frictioii, 
bitterness,  have  resulted.  The  way  has  been  open  to  commissionerB  to 
grant  certificates  to  undeserving  persons  in  exchange  for  political 
support;  and  politicians  have  often  used  the  office  of  school  commis- 
sioner to  boom  the  general  ticket.  To  prohibit  these  abuses  alone  is 
sufficient  reason  for  bringing  all  school  officers  and  teachers  to  & 
common  standard  fixed  by  law. 

A  few  years  ago  the  State  recognized  the  wrong  of  granting  life 
licenses  on  the  recommendations  of  influential  individuals.  It  pro- 
vided that  all  seekers  must  earn  such  licenses  by  passing  rigid  exam- 
inations prepared  at  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  But  State 
certificates  are  simply  licenses  of  higher  grade,  and  that  is  poor  logic 
indeed,  which  attempts  to  prove  necessary  different  principles  for  the 
issuing  of  the  lower  gi*ades.  So  I  claim  that  the  State  has  already 
fixed  its  policy  on  this  question  of  licensing  teachers,  and  that  it  must 
sustain  that  policy  in  all  cases  of  like  import  or  confess  itself  weak, 
unjust,  dishonorable. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  our  State  certificates,  in  a  few  yearSi 
have  grown  to  take  high  rank  iu  this  and  other  States.  Is  it  not  reas- 
onable to  suppose  that  under  like  regulations  the  lower  grade  licenses 
would  assume  a  corresponding  rank  ?  Do  not  like  causes  produce  like 
effects  ? 

The  licensing  power  is  judicial  in  its  nature,  while  the  school  com- 
missioners' functions  are  principally  executive;  and  the  policy  of 
American  government  is  to  separate  the  judicial  from  the  executive. 

My  chief  troubles  as  school  commissioner  have  arisen  from  the 
licensing  system,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  new  "  uniform  **  plan  "bhII 
vemove  occasion  for  such  troubles. 
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The  Office  of  School  Commiasioner. 

I  still  believe,  as  I  stated  in  the  report  of  1885,  that  the  office  of 
school  commissioner  is  a  thing  of  looseness,  and  that  it  does  not  well 
fulfill  the  purposes  of  its  establishment. 

iJet  the  office  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  political  machines  and 
unqualified  incumbents.  Were  the  office  appointive  it  would  probably 
be  subject  to  the  same  influences  as  now,  especially  if  the  appointing 
power  were  lodged  with  one  or  few  persons.  If  incumbency  were 
made  to  depend  on  competitive  examinations  other  great  qualifica- 
tions, as  experience  and  judgment,  might  be'  overlooked.  If,  within 
three  years  next  preceding  the  date  of  assuming  office,  each  candi- 
date were  obliged  to  pass  the  examinations  for  State  certificates,  the 
office  would  rest  on  a  strong  foundation.  Parties  would  be  obliged  to 
nominate  well-qualified  men  or  none  at  all.  In  cases  where  one  person 
only  had  thus  been  certified  ho  would  have  a  clear  field  in  his  commis- 
sioner district.  At  any  rate,  candidates  would  be  few,  but  of  high 
grade.  They  would  be  quite  independent  of  political  manipulators, 
and  yet  dependent  on  votes  of  the  people  without  being  compelled  to 
compete  with  coarse,  ignorant  candidates.  Should  a  commissioner 
district  fail  to  produce  a  qualified  candidate,  provision  coiild  be 
made  for  temporary  appointments  from  other  parts  of  the  State. 

Some  such  arrangement  would  at  once  silence  all  worthless,  indolent 
candidates,  while  it  would  inspii*e  worthy  young  men  and  women  to 
attain  high  scholarship  and  culture.  This  would  be  in  keeping  with 
the  "uniform  examination  "  movement;  and,  indeed^  it  were  absurd  to 
press  teachers  closely  and  allow  their  superintending,  guiding  officers 
to  go  entirely  untested ! 

The  office  is  loose,  in  that  it  has  no  provision  for  accumulating  and 
preserving  records.  Each  incumbent  assumes  his  place  without  a 
written  or  spoken  word  of  information  from  the  line  of  his  predecessors, 
save  as  some  of  them  may  choose  to  enlighten  him.  Of  what  other 
office  can  this  be  said  ? 

I  urgently  recommend  that  the  Department  be  empowered  and 
directed  to  furnish  each  commissioner  with  sets  of  books  in  duplicate,. 
to  be  by  him  kept  and  delivered  to  his  successor  and  to  the  Department 
respectively,  as  records  of  all  his  official  acts,  each  recorded  under  its 
proper  head. 

A  further  advantage  woidd  be  derived  in  so  arranging  the  Depart- 
ment duplicate,  as  to  submit  it  in  sections  quarterly.  The  condition 
of  receiving  the  quarter's  salary  could  justly  depend  on  the  showing 
of  work  thus  reported  under  oath  each  three  months. 
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After  elevating  the  incumbent  and  strengthening  the  office,  after 
drawing  the  lines  so  closely  as  to  create  it  an  educational  institatioi 
of  great  worth,  I  would  lengthen  the  term  by  at  least  one  year,  and 
increase  the  salary  somewhat 

OuB  Double-Headed  Educational  Sybteic 
is  a  misfortune.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  accident  that  the  Kegenti 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  Department  d 
Public  Instruction,  developed  each  a  class  of  institutions  essentia]]}; 
independent  of  each  other.  The  two  clash,  even  away  down  in  ronl 
communities.  Candidates  present  Kegents'  testimonials,  purporting 
to  be  worth  certain  grades  of  commissioners'  licenses;  but  being  in 
some  instances  higher,  and  in  others  lower  than  similar  documenti 
subordinate  to  the  Department,  complaints,  and  even  wrangling,  han 
resulted. 

Again,  persons  completing  well  certain  branches  under  the  Begentik 
have  murmured  that  they  can  receive  no  credit  therefor  while  seeldng 
State  licenses  under  the  Department. 

Academies  and  Normal  schools  are  antagonistic,  whereas  theyoogfat 
to  supplement  each  other;  and  they  would  do  so  if  under  one  judidom 
management.  No  doubt  there  are  other  points  of  friction  unknown 
to  me. 

Then  is  it  not  wisdom  to  consolidate  and  unify  the  two  headflf 
Oannot  both  be  placed  under  the  Superintendent  of  Public  InBtmft- 
tion,  without  a  loss  of  power  on  the  part  of  either  ? 

Ouu  Normal  Teacheks. 

I  have  recommended  thirteen  young  persons  for  Normal  schooi 
Appointments  this  term.  Four  Normal  graduates  are  now  dxnng 
excellent  work  with  us,  and  eight  undergraduates  are  proving  them- 
selves above  the  average  teacher  here. 

Having  been  for  three  years  a  student  of  the  State  Normal  and 
Training  School  at  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  I  am  prepared  to  testify  to  tht 
excellences  of  the  Normal  system.      They  arc  many. 

This  system  in  our  State  was  concteived  by  tliat  sagacious  statesmii^ 
Oovemor  De  Witt  Clinton.  His  prime  idea  was  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  common,  or  average  public  schools.  That  idea  is  stOl 
retained  as  a  theory;  but,  in  practice  Normal  graduates  serre  only  in 
our  graded  schools,  academies  and  seminaries.  Only  indirectly  ^ 
they  reach  ordinary  rural  schools. 

After  young  men  and  women  have  devoted  three  and  four  jeuK 
and  much  money  to  a  preparation  for  teaching,  they  naturally  seek 
And  secure  the  highest,  most  lucrative  positions  within  their  reach. 
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Since  the  State  has  long  been  training  teachers  for  its  high  schools 
and  academies,  it  would  seem  just  that  it  now  make  special  strong 
effort  to  prepare  excellent  teachers  for  its  rural  schools.  To  this  end, 
ought  not  the  standard  of  entrance  to  Normal  schools  be  made  much 
higher  than  at  present?  Then,  ought  not  the  curriculums  to  be 
rearranged  to  the  end  that  the  elementary  branches  constitute  courses 
of  one  year  in  length,  from  which  teachers  can  be  graduated  and 
licensed  for  immediate  service  ?  Ought  not  the  diplomas  thus  secured, 
to  serve  also  as  certificates  of  admission  to  the  course  of  the  second 
year,  that  course  to  be  a^  natural  extension  of  the  first  year's  work, 
and  to  yield  a  diploma  of  higher  grade  ?  Ought  not  the  entire  courses 
to  be  made  thus  complete  in  yearly,  and,  perhaps,  near  the  close, 
biennial  periods,  and  the  classical  element  made  the  summit,  rather 
than  the  base,  as  is  now  the  case  in  several  Normal  schools?  Would 
it  not  be  altogether  wise  to  follow  the  advice  given  in  early  days  by 
State  Superintendent  Bice,  and  establish  one  Normal  school  of  collegi- 
ate grade,  entrance  thereto  depending  on  successful  study  and  suc- 
cessful teaching  in  the  schools  below  ? 

The  Normal  school  recently  established  at  New  Paltz,  the  one  rising 
at  Oneonta,  and  the  effort  to  secure  another  at  Whitestown,  are 
evidences  of  the  esteem  in  which  these  institutions  are  held  by  the 
people.  May  many  others  come  forth  and  multiply  educational 
power! 

More  Monet  Needed. 

I  can  best  express  my  views  here  by  reproducing  the  following 

article  from  our  local  press: 

**To  Schooij  Tbustkbs,  Patrons,  Teachsbs  and  Pupn^.  Fibst  Gommissioneb  Dibtbiot^ 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 

"  For  your  encoorafirement,  permit  me  to  make  the  followingr  statements:  At  the  meet- 
iniir  of  school  commissioners  held  at  Utica,  January,  1885,  it  was  privately  resolved  to 
try  to  induce  the  Lesislature  and  Governor  to  increase  the  rate  of  State  taxation  for 
school  purposes,  and  to  make  additional  appropriations  to  the  school  funds  until  the 
public  money  should  pay  the  teachers  entirely,  leavinflr  the  districts  no  other  expense 
than  to  provide  for  their  fuel,  repairs,  etc. 

"  Believing  that  to  ask  all  this  atone  appropriation  would  be  to  secure  nothing;,  the 
commissioners  voted  to  ask  for  something  that  year,  a  little  more  the  next  year,  and  so 
on  until  the  object  should  be  attained. 

**  Alonur  this  line  the  commissioners  and  other  school  men  have  done  much  quiet,  hard 
work,  and  the  result  can  now  be  seen.  This  year  Lewis  county  alone  has  received  about 
^000  more  public  money  than  last  year;  and  this  commissioner  district  received  more 
by  ti.760  (nearly). 

'*  The  Loffislature  appropriated  a  large  amount  to  the  Ck>mmon  School  Fund  lost 
winter,  and  Lewis  county's  share  will  bring  her  portion  higher  than  over  next  year.  So 
mach  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  cause  is  so  good  that  quiet  and  secret  work  is  no 
longer  necessary. 

••  It  is  now  time  for  all  patrons  of  rural  schools  to  rally,  and  insist  on  still  heavier 
appropriations  and  an  increased  rate  of  State  taxation  for  school  purposes:  for  money 
kini^s  begin  now  to  tell  us  that  we  have  received  all  we  may  hope  for. 
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" Said  a  patron  to  me:  '  See  here,  what  f^ain  to  us  if  such  laws  be  enacted  7    Our 
will  be  heavier  and  we  shall  only  send  our  money  to  the  State  Treasury  to  cret  it  baokift 
eohool  funds  instead  of  raising  it  and  oxpondinfi:  it  in  our  own  districtB.' 

'*  This  is  mistaken  reasoning ;  for  in  great  cities,  where  wealth  is  conoentrated,  tfai 
cMunerate  of  taxation  will  yield  immensely  more  funds,  than  many  fold  more  territory  ia 
the  country,  where  wealth  is  not  concentrated.  It  is  clear,  thoreforo.  that  cities  willaeod 
to  the  State  Treasury  very  much  more  school  money  than  they  will  receiTe  back  agaia, 
and,  the  rate  of  apportionment  being  the  same  for  all  parts  of  the  State,  rural  echools  wiS 
receive  more  public  money  than  their  localities  pay  into  the  treasury. 

"'Is  it  just,'  writes  a  city  superintendent,  *that  cities  bear  the  burdens  of  their  owi 
Bchools  and  those  of  the  country  also  ?  Should  not  each  neighborhood  educate  its  ovi 
children?' 

"I  reply,  it  is  just  that  cities  and  wealthy  villages  help  educate  the  children  of  nuai 
folks,  and  for  these  reasons:  The  rural  districts  are  the  fountains  which  contimuDr 
pour  wealth  into  cities. 

**  Thus  our  farmers  sell  their  cheese  for  eight  or  nine  cents  per  pound,  oftener  forteia 
The  same  article  will  cost  about  double  that  amount,  when  retailed  in  a  large  town  or 
city.  Butter  so  sells  that  the  farmer  realizes  an  average  of  fourteen,  sixteen,  or  eigiitaet 
43euts  per  pound,  according  to  the  season  and  the  grade.  The  same  sroods  go  over  the 
counter  at  twenty,  twenty-flve  and  thirty  cents. 

''Investigate  further,  and  you  will  learn  that  the  farmer  does  not  receive  a  just  retoiB 
for  any  of  his  hard-earned  products,  while  the  city  merchant,  with  less  capital  investad 
proportionally,  grows  wealthy  through  excessive  profits. 

'*  Again,  note  the  cost  at  which  foreign  goods,  in  mass,  are  purchased  by  city  dealan. 
Then  observe  the  greatly  advanced  -cost  at  which  farmers  receive  such  goods  la 
<^uantitlos  such  as  they  buy  I 

"  Railroads  arc  a  perpetual  source  of  city  wealth ;  and'their  stock  is  generally  so  invMled 
as  to  help  cities.  Yet  rural  towns  have  been  bonded  far  beyond  benefits  reoeivadfto 
build  railroads. 

*'  Other  facts  might  be  adduced,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  answer  the  anestlOD  of 
the  city  superintendent 

"Let  us  of  the  country  receive  back  some  of  the  fruits  of  our  toil,  to  the  extent  of 
enabling  us  to  better  educate  our  children. 

"Wo  make  a  mistake  in  thinking  that  bettor  teachers  can  bo  secured  by  simply  elevit* 
ing  the  standard  of  requirements.  There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  teachers  cannot  edn- 
cate  themselves  without  a  great  outlay  of  money.  Unless  they  know  that  they  can  agala 
realize  this  money  in  teaching,  thoy  will  either  refuse  to  expend  it  in  self -education  or. 
having  so  expended  money,  they  will  seek  to  regain  it  by  entering  more  remnnerativi 
callings. 

"  Then  we  must  put  more  money  into  our  schools. 

"  Money,  then,  money  plentifully  and  wisely  expended,  is  all  that  will  save  our  schooii 
irom  decay. 

The  General  Condition  of  Oub  Schools 

is  fairly  set  forth  in  this  newspaper  article : 

"I  have  this  week  completed  the  visitation  of  our  summer  schools,  and  I  have  fonn* 
much  in  them  with  wliioh  to  be  encouraged,  much  for  which  to  be  thankful. 

"In  a  large  number  of  districts  the  trustees  have  recently  purchased  either  a  map  of 
the  United  States,  or  both  a  United  Statos  and  ar  excellent  New  York  State  map. 

"  Some  twenty  districts  have  secured  a  physiol  ;^ical  manikin  at  a  cost  of  $23. 

"Within  two  years  about  thirty-five  copies  of  Webster's  unabridged  dictionary  havt 
been  procured  for  the  use  of  schools. 

"  Three  costly  glo])e8  were  placed  in  schools  last  winter,  and  about  ten  now  blMfc- 
boards  have  lately  been  made. 

"House  plants,  pictures,  and  other  adornments,  are  becoming  common  in  school 
rooms;  and  in  some  instances,  teachers  and  pupils  cultivate  flowers  on  the  school 
grounds. 

"Eight  new  school-houses  have  been  erected  within  three  years,  and  two  will  be  b«IK 
this  summer. 
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**  Twenty  schoohhouses  have  been  more  or  less  repaired,  and  others  will  be  irreatlF 
Improved  this  year. 

**In  the  affflrreeate.  our  teachers  are  now  doinf?  better  work  than  at  any  previous  time 
since  I  have  been  associated  with  them ;  and  the  pupils  appear  to  be  more  anxious 
about  their  own  success,  more  devoted  to  duty,  more  proflrressive  than  heretofore,  while 
the  fathers  and  mothers  inquire  into  the  schools  with  deeper  interest  than  formerly." 

Depabted  Tbachers. 

Many  of  our  fellow-teachers  have  passed  away  in  the  midst  of  their 
labors,  several  leaving  terms  of  service  uncompleted.  The  list  for  this 
three  years,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  is  Matilda  Eoberts,  Edith  Warren, 
Cora  Fisk,  Miss  Brown,  Miss  Bums,  Florence  Cochrane,  Jemima  Row- 
lands, Mrs.  James  Lymann,  Carrie  Harvey,  Mrs.  P.  E.  Capron,  Mrs. 
William  Dominick,  Emil  Pohl,  John  Higby,  Mary  Mott,  Willard  Post 

Course  op  Study  Needed  1'X)r  Common  Schools. 

I  urgently  recommend  that  the  Department  prepare  and  issue  to 
each  district,  a  course  of  study  to  be  put  in  force  and  strictly  followed. 
This  has  become  necessary.  I  think  it  should  mark  out  the  work  step  by 
step,  in  clear  detail,  care  being  taken  to  secure  thoroughness  and  to 
first  impart  such  instruction  as  children  most  need,  bringing  the  less 
essential  branches  latest  in  the  course;  so  that  at  whatever  age  a  child 
finally  leaves  school,  he  will  be  well  grounded  so  far  as  he  has  gone. 
Such  course  could  be  made  a  part  of  the  matter  contained  in  the 
school  registers. 

Records  of  Standings  in  Registers. 

I  think  that  the  Department  should  prescribe  one,  and  only  one, 
method  of  ascertaining  the  standings  of  pupils,  to  be  recorded  in  the 
places  now  prepared  in  registers.  For  lack  of  uniformity,  these 
records  are  now  of  little  worth  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  what  a 
teacher  has  done  with  a  school. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  several  pages  be  left  blank,  whereon 
teachers  may  enter  brief  explanations,  for  figures  alone  cannot  express 
the  value  of  pupils  and  their  work. 

Religious  Exercises  in  School. 

Since  our  population  is  made  up  of  people  holding  different  ideas  of 
the  Christian  faith,  it  is  eminently  just  that  exercises  which  tend  to 
teach  the  tenets  of  any  particular  sect  should  be  excluded  from  publio 
schools.  But,  cannot  denominations  unite  in  preparing  a  manual  of 
scripture  selections,  mutually  acceptable;  selections  covering  the  uni- 
versal doctrines  and  sacred  history  in  which  all  believe;  selections  to 
be  read  in  school,  but  not  expounded? 
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Is  it  not  a  mistake  to  exclude  from  the  reach  of  children  in  school 
the  immense  moral  iafluence  to  be  gained  by  such  readings?  Do  not 
children  need  such  influence  daily,  to  counteract  the  immoral,  the 
trashy,  with  which  they  come  in  contact? 

Some  Local  Influences  Aoainst  Educational  Pbogbess. 

Many  wealthy  land-holders,  and  some  persons  whose  children  hsYe 
become  adults,  manage  to  grind  down  the  schools.  They  rush  upon 
newly  elected  commissioners  with  all  manner  of  unjust  schemes  for 
saving  school  taxes. 

Others  have. immature  boys  and  girls  whom  they  try  to  thrust  upon 
the  schools  as  teachers — children  of  limited  education  and  undeyel- 
oped  judgments.     They  cause  deep  injury. 

The  most  despicable  class  of  educational  stumbling-blocks  is  a 
grade  of  male  teachers  who  hunger  for  such  offices  as  that  of  school 
commissioner,  but  who  are  too  lazy,  too  narrow-souled,  to  qualify,  to 
rise  by  merit.  So  they  with  their  friends  proceed  regularly  to  oppose 
the  administration  of  whomsoever  happens  to  hold  the  coveted  position. 
Working  young  teachers  into  discontent,  falsely  representing  every 
effort  to  advance,  throwing  mud,  manufacturing  and  peddling  scandal, 
they  have  their  influence  and  it  is  most  pernicious. 

Port  Letden,  N.  Y. 


LEWIS  COUNT Y  —  Second  District. 

Robert  W.  Jones,  School  Commissioner, 

This  district,  comprising  the  nine  most  northerly  towns  of  Lewis 
coimty,  includes  115  school  districts  having  school-houses  in  the 
county,  and  parts  of  eleven  districts  having  school-houses  in  the 
adjoining  counties  of  Jefferson  and  St  Lawrence.  Each  district 
employs  one  teacher,  with  the  following  exceptions:  No.  2.  liowville, 
employs  six;  No.  1,  Denmark,  and  No.  7,  New  Bremen,  each  three,  and 
No.  3,  New  Bremen,  and  No.  6,  Diana,  each  two ;  a  total  of  126.  As 
No.  1,  Denmark,  employs  one  more  teacher  this  year  than  last>  and 
No.  10,  Montague,  begins  its  existence  this  year  with  one  teacher,  the 
number  of  teachers  in  this  district,  as  here  stated,  exceeds  the  number 
reported  to  your  Department  in  my  abstracts  for  the  last  school  year 
by  two. 

ScHooii  District  Matters. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  considerable  improvement  in  the  matter 
of  school-houses,  school  furnishings  and  school  sites.     Na  16,  Den- 
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mark,  and  No.  3,  Harrisburgh,  have  built  new  school-houses  on  ample 
and  convenient  new  sites.  A  very  comfortable  and  commodious  new 
school-house  upon  an  enlarged  site,  supplies  a  long  felt  want  in  Na 
10,  Croghan.  The  last  named  district  has  set  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation,  by  laying  walks,  grading,  and  otherwise  beautifying  its 
school  premises.  In  each  of  the  three  new  school-houses  mentioned, 
new  iron-frame  furniture  of  the  most  approved  pattern,  has  been 
placed,  as  is  also  the  case  in  No.  10,  Lowville,  and  Nos.  1  and  8,  New 
Bremen,  whose  school-houses  have  been  subjected  to  thorough  repair* 
In  several  other  districts,  repairs  more  or  less  extensive  have  been 
made,  and  a  few  have  enlarged  their  school  sites  by  the  purchase  of 
adjoining  land. 

Controversies  in  school  districts,  often  engendering  a  bitterness  of 
feeling  that  seriously  impairs  the  usefulness  of  the  schools,  and  which 
makes  the  task  of  adjustment  the  most  unpleasant  that  can  confront  a 
commissioner,  have  not  been  unknown  in  this  district,  as  several 
appeals  to  your  Department  during  the  past  year  may  have  seemed  to 
indicate.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  indorse  your  decisions  in 
every  case  thus  brought  before  you  from  this  district. 

Visits  and  Observations. 

My  visits  of  inspection  satisfy  me  that  the  schools  are  making  sub- 
stantial progress.  I  could  wish  that  this  progress  were  more  rapid  in 
many  instances;  it  is  true,  in  some,  indeed,  I  fail  to  discover  any  evi- 
dences of  its  existence.  But,  looking  back,  I  am  satisfied  that  we  are 
advancing.  Looking  forward,  I  find  reason  to  believe  that  the  pace  of 
our  advancement  will  accelerate. 

The  voice  of  public  opinion,  as  I  hear  it  expressed  among  the  people 
of  my  district,  demands  good  schools,  notwithstanding  the  carping  of 
the  "reactionary  minority."  The  improvements  in  school-houses  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  the  gr^/wing  willingness  to  provide  needed 
school  apparatus,  and  the  interest  shown  and  expressed  by  the  people 
are  very  hopeful  signs. 

The  Teachers 

of  this  district  are,  as  a  class,  earnest  and  progressive  workers.  It  is 
easy  to  see,  in  their  work,  the  expression  of  a  desire  to  accomplish 
definite  ends  by  means  of  rational  methods.  Nearly  every  one  reads 
regularly  one  or  more  educational  journals  and  is  the  possessor  of 
standard  books  on  teaching.  That  education  is  developmenty  not  a 
cramming  process  ;  that  memory  is  not  the  only  faculty  the  school 
should  cultivate ;  that  lively  and  interesting  discovery,  rather  than 
dull,  enforced  routine,  is  the  character  of  good  school  work — these 
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are  principleH  which  every  successful  teacher  must  recognize  and 
practice.  It  is  because  I  observe  the  more  general  recognition  and 
application  of  these  principles  that  I  commend  the  teachers  of  my 
district,  as  a  class.  Still,  though  not  so  frequently  encountered  as 
formerly,  the  schooUkeeper  has  not  disappeared  from  among  us.  Here 
and  there  I  find  him  practicing  his  (or  her)  "  word  method  "  as  serenely 
as  though  the  sun  of  progress  had  never  shone  upon  this  nineteenth 
century.  Words  —  big  words  —  words  which  mean  nothing  to  the 
pupils,  compose  the  mental  food  with  which  he  regales  his  schooL 
His  "  thorough  work "  consists  of  making  his  pupils  memorize  rules 
and  definitions.  To  talk  to  him  of  a  "  new  education  "  is  to  talk  non- 
sense. To  set  the  "  task "  before  the  class,  and  anon  to  bear  them 
''  say  "  it,  perchance  stimulating  their  flagging  zeal  by  threats  or  apph- 
cation  of  "  the  birch  "  now  and  then,  is  the  sum  total  of  his  school 
work.     May  the  last  of  his  kind  soon  disappear. 

The  most  serious  drawbacks  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers*  work  in 
this  district  are  the  constant  change  of  teachers  from  district  to  di»- 
trict>  and  the  equally  constant  change  in  the  corps  of  teachers.  The 
former  is  the  fault  of  the  districts,  mostly.  Many  districts  pass  aroimd 
the  office  of  trustee  from  year  to  year,  and  each  trustee  employs  a  dif- 
ferent teacher.  In  too  many  cases  it  is  relationship  or  friendship, 
rather  than  qualification,  that  determines  who  shall ''  have  the  school" 
Worse  yet,  in  many  districts  every  year  teachers  whose  work  is  in  every 
way  satisfactory,  are  deposed  because  the  trustee  can  get  some  other 
teacher  for  a  little  less  wages.  There  is  no  position  so  uncertain,  where 
real  ability  counts  for  so  little,  and  which  such  trivial  causes  will  affect, 
as  that  of  teacher  in  the  rural  schools.  The  tendency  of  this  is  to  take 
away  the  teachers'  sense  of  responsibility,  to  tempt  them  to  do  sujfaee 
work.  It  is  a  wrong  which  needs  a  remedy.  Where  shaU  that  remedy 
be  found  ? 

Aa  to  the  second  drawback,  I  will  say  that  until  the  pay  of  teachen 
becomes  such  as  to  make  it  worth  while  for  men  and  women  to  make 
it  their  life  work,  the  majority  of  the  schools  must  be  taught  by  persons 
ranging  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  a  constantly  changing 
body  to  whom  teaching  is  but  the  stepping  stone  to  other  things. 

Examinations. 

Beginning  with  October,  I  have  used  the  uniform  monthly  State 
examination,  and  will  use  it  exclusively  in  the  future.  It  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  that  the  commissioners  of  the  State  will  make  its  use 
general 

I  have  granted  during  the  past  year  six  first  grade,  fifty-two  second 
grade,  and  143  third  grade  certificates,  and  have  also  indorsed  several 
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Bg'ents'  testimonials  and  certificates  granted  by  other  commissioners. 
wo  teachers  are  doing  excellent  work  in  this  district  under  Normal 
liool  diplomas. 

Teachers*  Institute. 

The  institute  held  at  Lowville  October  17  to  21,  was,  on  the  whole, 
ixy  satisfactory.  One  hundred  and  forty-eight  teachers  were  regis- 
red,  and  an  average  attendance  of  143  was  secured.  The  work 
ven  by  Professor  C.  T.  Barnes,  conductor,  Dr.  Mary  V.  Lee,  of  the 
^-wGgo  Normal  School,  and  Dr.  Hoose,  of  the  Cortland  Normal  School, 
a£i  practical  and  interesting.  Excellent  work  was  also  given  by 
rofessor  HL  C.  Northam,  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Johnson  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Qen,  all  of  Lowville.  Evening  lectures  were  given  by  Rev.  J.  W. 
msliaw,  of  Lowville ;  Professor  Barnes,  Dr.  Mary  V.  Lee  and  Dr. 
!oose,  which  attracted  very  large  and  appreciative  audiences. 
Such  suggestions  as  I  desire  to  make  regarding  institutes  have 
xeady  been  presented  to  you. 

Teachers'  Association. 

The  Lewis  County  Teachers'  Association  met  twice  during  the  year — 
s  Turin  in  January,  and  at  Harrisville  in  July.  Both  meetings  were 
ell  attended.  The  exercises  were  full  of  interest,  as  is  usual  in 
leeiings  of  this  body  of  teachers.  Throughout  its  existence  of  thirty- 
^ven  years,  the  Lewis  county  association  has  been  an  important 
kctor  in  the  progress  of  our  schools. 

Financial. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  August  20, 1887, 
'«re  as  follows  : 

Receipts. 

^  hand  August  21, 1886 $296  43 

f-^te  money  apportioned 15,396  75 

«ised  by  tax 14,276  01 

^achers'  board  (boarding  around) 740  80 

^  other  sources 149  95 

Total $30,859  94 
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Expenditures. 

Teachers'  wages $21,915  70 

Libraries 34  40 

School  apparatus 778  67 

School-houses  and  sites ; 5, 771  89 

Incidental  expenses 2,051  15 

On  hand  August  20, 1887 308  18 


•.• 


Ap^otal $30,859  94 


Statistical. 

A  few  items  of  interest,  from  the  statistical  reports  of  trustees,  are 
given  below : 

Number  of  persons  of  school  age 5,945 

Number  who  attended  school  some  portion  of  the  year, 

resident 3,932 

Non-resident 91 

Whole  number  who  attended  school 4,023 

Average  daily  attendance,  resident 2,040.94 

Average  daily  attendance,  non-resident. 21.63 

'  Total  average  daily  attendance 2,062.57 

Per  cent  of  persons  of  school  age  who  attended  school  ...  67 

Average  time  each  enrolled  pupil  attended  school,  days ...  72 

Average  number  of  persons  of  school  age  per  teacher.  ...  48 

Average  number  of  enrolled  pupils  per  teacher 33 

Average  daily  attendance  per  teacher 15 

Average  weekly  wages  per  teacher )6  OS 

Number  of  commissioners'  visits 183 

Fractions  are  omitted  in  the  above  averages. 

Becent  Legislation. 

Some  doubt  has  been  felt  by  trustees  as  to  how  to  proceed  under  ib 
law  making  teachers'  wages  payable  monthly;  but  as  it  becomes  won 
fully  understood,  the  districts  generally  are  preparing  to  comply  wift 
its  provisions.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year  aU  will  be 
ready  to  pay  their  teachers  on  demand.  Town  clerks  report  to  ne 
that  trustees  are  backward  about  filing  collectors'  bonds  and  (tf 
warrants.  I  meditate  making  this  the  subject  of  a  circular  lotto  to 
trustees  in  the  near  future.  It  requires  some  time  to  put  in  operita 
new  regulations  in  the  rural  districts. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  paraphrase  a  familiar  truth,  I  will  say  tW 
"  some  men  are  born  decent,  some  acquire  decency,  and  some  reqniff 
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to  have  decency  thrust  upon  them."  A  loud  and  persistent  clamor  of 
opposition  to  the  law  relating  to  privies  on  school  premises  has  been 
raised  by  the  latter  class,  in  some  localities.  I  will  promise,  however, 
that  the  provisions  of  this  excellent  law  will  be  met  in  every  district 
under  my  care  by  an  early  date. 

I  have  no  suggestions  to  make  as  to  future  legislation.  While  in  a 
few  respects  it  would  seem  desirable  to  change  the  present  laws,  yet  I 
think  it  better  to  give  them  a  little  longer  trial  as  they  now  stand. 
Perhaps,  when  the  day  comes  for  a  general  revision,  radical  changes 
may  be  profitably  made  ;  until  then,  it  seems  to  me  better  to  amend 
them  only  in  points  where  the  necessity  appears  great  The  slight 
changes  made  from  year  to  year  serve  to  confuse  the  rural  trustees 
and  often  lead  to  dispute  and  controversy. 

Cornell  Scholabships. 
At  the  examination,  held  pursuant  to  law  last  July,  Mr.  Lyle  Cruik- 
shank  received  the  appointment  to  Cornell  University  from  this 
county,  and  Mr.  Edward  Sheldon,  who  stood  second,  also  received  an 
appointment  from  your  Department  to  fill  a  vacancy.  Both  of  the 
appointees  are  deserving  young  men  and  will,  I  am  confident,  do  good 
work  at  the  university. 

LiOWVILLE,  N.  Y. 


LIVINGSTON  COUNTY  —  First  Distbiot. 

R  Austin  Kneeland,  Jr.,  School  Commissioner, 

In  Genebal. 
In  this  district  during  the  past  year  there  were  ninety  schools, 
employing  112  teachers  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more;  Avon,  Cale- 
donia, Lima  and  Livonia  Station  employed  four  each;  Geneseo,  three; 
Fowlerville,  York,  Cuylervilie,  Moscow,  North  Bloomfield,  Hemlock 
Lake,  South  Livonia  and  Conesus  Centre,  each  two;  and  seventy-seven 
common  school  districts,  one  each. 

Number  of  children  of  school  age 6,064 

Number  of  children  attending  during  the  year 4,030 

Average  daily  attendance 2,320 

Number  of  different  teachers  during  the  year 171 

Licensed  by  State  Superintendent 2 

Licensed  by  school  commissioner 147 

Holding  Normal  school  diplomas 22 

Number  of  inspections  by  commissioner 119 
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Value  of  school-houses  and  sites $89,59S 

Smallest  district  valuation 43,82S 

Largest  district  valuation 1,848,330 

The  average  daily  attendance  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  numba 
of  children  of  school  age,  for  the  reason  that  several  hundred  students 
are  in  regular  attendance  at  the  G^neseo  State  Normal,  and  the 
Oenesee  Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Lima;  both  of  these  scliools  are  in  a 
highly  prosperous  condition. 

Beceipts. 

Amount  on  hand $1,871  16 

Apportioned  from  State 16, 775  3J 

Baised  by  tax 22,615  14 

All  other  sources 1,103  5$ 

$41,365  2S 


FaymerUs. 

For  teachers*  wagefe $29,413  72 

For  libraries 59  64 

For  school  apparatus 347  16 

For  school-houses,  sites,  etc 4, 765  00 

For  incidental  expenses 4,692  53 

Bemaining  on  hand. 2,087  17 

$41,365  S8 


In  June  last  the  new  school-house  in  District  No.  1,  Genesee,  burned; 
a  new  building  on  the  same  site  is  now  nearly  completed.  With  thii 
exception,  no  new  school-house  has  been  built,  but  extensive  repain 
have  been  made  upon  the  school  property  in  several  districts.  WaA 
is  being  done  year  by  year  to  get  the  school-houses  into  such  conditJai 
that  the  children  may  have  comfortable  places  in  which  to  study. 

Examinations. 

Seven  public  examinations  were  held  during  the  year;  they  were 
fairly  well  attended.  Many  teachers,  on  account  of  bein^  "unable  io 
attend  the  public  examination,"  sought  private  examinations.  Ow 
two  hundred  teachers  were  examined.  The  examinations  mn 
entirely  written,  and  upon  the  following  subjects:  American  Histoit, 
Geography,  Civil  Government,  Grammar  and  Composition,  Physiologfi 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Methods  and  School  Economy.    Several  penom, 
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'who  had  taught  more  than  one  term,  failed  to  receive  certificates 
"becauBe  they  did  not  show  that  they  had  made  progress  in  school 
iv'ork,  but  rather  that  they  had  retrograded,  and  because  they  seemed 
to  me  to  teach  solely  that  they  might  draw  the  wages  at  the  end  of 
the  term.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  do  not  need  this  class  of 
so-called  instructors  in  our  common  schools. 

My  visits  to  schools  have  always  been  made  without  previous  notice 
to  teachers,  in  order  that  no  special  preparation  by  pupils  should  be 
made;  the  regular  programme  of  work  is  carried  out,  the  same  as 
though  no  visitor  were  present.  The  work  done  by  pupils  has  been 
carefully  noted.  Suggestions  in  regard  to  methods  of  teaching  and 
management  have  been  made  to  teachers  in  private  at  intermissions^ 
whenever  it  has  seemed  best  that  such  suggestions  should  be  made. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  are  subscribers  for  purely 
educational  journals. 

The  Union  Schools 
in  this  district  are  succeeding  admirably,  and  are  accomplishing  grand 
resulta  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  principals  and  asso- 
ciate teachers  serve  in  the  same  positions  for  a  term  of  years.  Mr.  R 
J.  Wallace  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Avon  school  for  ten  years;  Mir. 
Ara  Wilkinson  has  been  at  Caledonia  eight  years;  Mr.  T.  A.  Caswell 
four  years  at  Livonia;  Mr.  J.  M.  Whitenack  three  years  at  Geneseo. 

The  Cornell  Fbee  Scholabship 
is  eagerly  sought  in  this  county.    At  the  examination  in  June  last 
there  were  six  candidates.    The  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Grace 
Taintor,  of  East  Avon. 

The  County  Institute 
was  held  at  Mount  Morris  for  a  week  beginning  June  20;  Dr.  John  H. 
French,  and  Prof.  A.  P.  Chapin,  instructors.  The  attendance  was  large 
and  much  interest  was  manifested.  Several  prominent  teachers  of  the 
county  took  part  in  the  exercises.  This  was  a  new  feature  and  seemed 
to  be  a  pleasing  one. 

I  am  convinced  that  teachers  receive  large  benefit  from  a  regular 
attendance  upon  an  institute,  and  that  a  majority  of  them  go  from 
these  meetings  with  a  fixed  deteimination  to  endeavor  to  accomplish 
better  results  in  the  school-room.  We  have  not  had  a  district  institute 
in  this  county,  so  that  I  cannot  speak  in  regard  to  them. 

Suggestions. 

In  conclusion,  I  offer  these  suggestions: 

That  aU  disputes  concerning  district  boundaries  be  referred  for 
settlement  to  a  board  consisting  of  town  officers;  that  such  board 
alone  be  authorized  to  make  changes  in  district  boundaries. 
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That  the  term  of  office  of  sole  trustees  be  extended  to  three  jean, 
and  that  they  receive  a  compensation  for  services  rendered. 

That  no  teacher  be  hired  by  a  trustee  without  the  written  consent 
of  the  school  commissioner. 

Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


LIVINGSTON  COUNTY  — Second  Distriot. 

Horace  R  Pebeins,  School  Commissioner. 

Visits  and  Observations. 

This  district  consists  of  ninety-five  school  districts,  six  of  which  hxn 
school-houses  in  other  counties,  and  three  are  union  districts. 

I  have  made  official  visits  to  the  schools  in  the  different  townii 
during  the  past  school  year,  as  follows: 


towns. 


Mount  Morris... 
North  Dansville. 

Nunda 

Ossian 

Portage 

Springwater 

Sparta 

West  Sparta 


Districts. 

Toachers. 

12 

21 

5 

15 

12 

18 

10 

10 

11 

11 

18 

19 

9 

10 

12 

12 

Total. 


89 


116 


T 


TistlL 


37 
U 
i7 

» 
tt 
41 
19 


199 


While  visiting  the  schools  I  have  endeavored  to  have  the  teachen 
and  pupils  feel  that  I  was  interested  in  their  school  work.  A  largv 
number  of  the  schools  were  taught  by  earnest  and  conscientioiii 
teachers,  who  manifested  by  their  skill  in  organizing  and  managing 
their  schools  that  they  were  the  right  persons  in  the  right  placft 
There  seems  to  be  too  little  attention  paid  to  school  affairs  by  school 
officers  and  patrons.  How  this  is  to  be  remedied  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say. 

Genekal  Facts. 

The  number  of  male  teachers  employed  during  soi»e  portion  of  the 
year  was  thirty-three.  The  number  of  female  teachers  so  employed 
was  143.  These  ^gures  indicate  a  frequent  change  of  teachen 
Physiology  was  taught  in  all  the  schools  but  three. 
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The  number  of  children  residing  in  the  district  June  30,  1887,  of 
school  age,  was  5,392.  Number  who  attended  school  some  portion  of 
the  year,  3,726.  Average  daily  attendance,  2,189.36.  Cost  of  schools 
during  the  year,  $34,604.37. 

liivingston  county  iuRtitute,  held  at  Mount  Morris,  in  June,  was  well 
attended.  Dr.  French  and  Prof.  Chapin  made  the  meeting  a  profit- 
able one  for  the  teachers  present.  A  number  of  our  teachers  gave 
practical  exercises  which  were  well  received. 

In  regard  to  school  buildings,  I  am  able  to  report  that  many 
improvements  have  been  made.  Union  district  number  one,  North 
Dansville,  is  building  a  house  that,  when  finished,  will  be  a  model  of 
its  kind.  If  the  people  in  some  of  the  districts  could  be  obliged  to 
attend  school  for  a  few  weeks,  many  much  needed  changes  would 
soon  be  made.  I  have  been  pleased  to  find  the  walls  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  school-rooms  decorated  with  cards,  pictures  and  evergreens. 

Teachers'  classes,  in  our  graded  schools,  are  a  great  help  to  those 
who  cannot  take  a  full  Normal  course.  The  teachers  in  the  union 
schools  are,  as  a  class,  wide-awake  and  enthusiastic,  and  furnish  good 
examples  for  those  pupils  under  their  training  who  intend  to  become 
teachers  in  the  common  schools. 

Examinations  have  been  held  twice  in  the  year  at  four  convenient 
points.  Few  have  asked  for  a  private  examination  the  past  year  —  a 
good  sign.  I  find  that  the  best  teachers  do  not  always  pass  the  best 
examinations.  I  am  convinced  by  experience  that  the  "  qualified  age  " 
of  teachers  should  not  be  under  eighteen  years. 

Suggestions. 

In  addition  to  the  suggestions  made  by  me  last  year,  I  would 
respectfully  urge  the  following: 

The  adoption,  in  some  form,  of  the  township  system. 

Kequire  but  one  report  from  a  joint  district. 

Begin  the  school  year  with  the  first  Tuesday  in  August. 

Btbbsville,  N.  T. 

50 
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MADISON   COUNTY— First  District. 

Ltman  B.  Bla£EB£an,  Sc?u)ol  Commissioner, 

Visits  and  Impressions. 

There  are  in  this  commissioner  district  122  school  buildingB,  emploi 
ing'  149  teachers  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more.  During  the  yea 
ending  the  twentieth  of  August  last,  I  made  252  official  visits.  I 
many  of  the  schools  I  can  report  a  decided  improvement  in  the  f oUo^ 
particulars : 

First,  Attendance  of  children.  Very  many  districts  are  waking  a 
to  the  importance  of  the  fact  that  if  the  pupils  make  any  marked  pii 
gress  in  the  school-room,  the  first  requisite  is  punctuality  in  attendanc 

Second.  In  the  interest  shown  by  parents  and  friends.  The  parens 
seem  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  schools.  This 
shown  by  their  frequent  visits,  by  their  expressions  of  friendship  as 
encouragement  to  the  teacher,  and  by  their  .willingness  to  aid  tli 
teacher  in  preparing  for  various  entertainments,  organ  funds,  etc,  k 
the  benefit  6i  the  schools. 

Third,  In  the  order  and  management  of  the  schooL 

Fourth.  In  the  methods  used  by  the  teacher. 

Fiftli.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  element. 

Another  SmE. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  schools  which  candor  compels  me  i 
admit,  have  scarcely  made  a  single  line  of  advancement  during  tb 
past  three  years.  They  are  not  all  situated  in  the  country;  in  schdi 
of  the  small  villages  and  thickly  settled  communities,  where  the; 
register  an  attendance  of  from  forty  to  sixty  pupils,  the  schools  are  i 
lamentable  failure  There  are  many  causes  which  contribute  to  tlu 
condition  of  affairs.     Let  me  suggest  a  few: 

First.  The  incompetent  trustee.  He  has  no  interest  in  the  school 
no  ability  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  no  influence  for  goo( 
in  the  community.  He  says  he  will  hire  the  one  who  will  "  teach  tb 
cheapest,"  and  the  school  is  thus  virtually  put  up  at  auction,  to  b< 
secured  by  the  lortHist  bidder.  The  trustee's  sole  pride  in  the  transa^ 
tion,  is  that  he  has  "  saved  the  deestrick  fifteen  dollars  on  one  tenn.' 
The  result  of  such  management  is  to  drive  out  the  worthy  teacher, 
and  to  substitute  a  candidate  who  is  willing  to  take  the  school  for  the 
public  money:  and  this  brink's  iis  to 

Second.  A  constant  change  of  teachers.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that* 
teacher  is  capable  of  doing  better  work  in  the  same  school  a  Becowi 
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term  than  she  did  the  first  But  when  the  term  closes,  the  trustee  thinka 
**  we  had  better  have  a  change;."  so  she  leaves  that  district^  and  her 
place  is  supplied  by  another  candidate  with  no-  experience,  and  the 
school  becomes  known  to  the  teachers  in  that  vicinity  as  "  the  place 
where  they  commence." 

Third  The  teacher  who  has  no  interest  in  her  work.  The  chief 
thought  in  her  mind  is  the  close  of  the  term  and  the  salary.  She  is  not 
thorough  in  her  work.  She  deceives  her  pupils ;  she  fails  to  gain 
their  confidence  ;  in  short,  her  retention  in  school  is  a  miserable  waste 
of  the  public  funds. 

We  certainly  need  more  good  teachers  in  this  district,  and  we  also 
want  more  honest,  intelligent  trustees  who  are  willing  to  aid  the  com* 
missioner  in  securing  good  schools. 

Union  Schools. 

There  are  nine  union  schools  in  this  district,  and  all  in  flourishing- 
condition;  the  primary  departments  especially  are  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise.  The  principals  are  earnest,  progressive  young  men,, 
highly  educated,  nearly  all  having  college  or  Normal  school  diplomas. 

The  schools  are  quite  closely  graded,  and  most  of  them  fairly  well 
supplied  with  libraries  and  apparatus,  which  are  put  to  good  use  by 
teachers  and  pupils. 

Maps,  Etc. 

There  has  been  quite  an  extensive  purchase  through  the  district  of 
maps,  charts,  globes  and  dictionaries.  The  map  of  the  State  has  been 
placed  in  nearly  every  school,  and  local  and  State  geography  is- 
receiving  a  good  degree  of  attention. 

Buildings. 

A  new  building  has  been  erected  during  the  past  year  in  district 
No.  7,  Hamilton,  and  six  others  in  various  parts  of  the  district  have 
received  substantial  repairs,  and  have  been  supplied  with  patent  seats* 
But  the  work  in  this  respect,  though  steadily  improving,  is  by  no 
means  accomplished,  as  the  old  rookeries  in  districts  No.  18,  Brookfield; 
No.  10,  Eaton;  No.  11,  Lebanon,  and  a  few  others,  still  plainly  testify. 

The  law  in  reference  to  outbuildings  has  been  complied  with  in 
nearly  every  district 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

A  district  institute  was  held  last  May  at  Hamilton,  at  which  16& 
teachers  were  in  attendance.  The  conductor  was  Professor  Sanford, 
whose  work  was  entirely  satisfactory.  Dr.  Stowell,  of  Cortland,  was 
present   one  day.     He   gave   a  vigorous   discussion   on  physiology. 
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illustrating  his  lectures  with  apparatus.  The  remaining  periods  were 
occupied  by  local  instructors.  Professor  E.  P.  Sisaon,  of  Ck>lgat« 
Academy,  very  ably  presented  the  subject  of  fractions,  and  the  princi- 
pals of  the  union  schools,  with  their  assistants,  gave  lectures  and 
class  exercises.  The  interest  shown  throughout  the  entire  week  fully 
-demonstrated  the  fact  that  we  have  in  district  institutes  a  system  of 
work  which  is  eminently  practical,  and  entirely  successful  in  its 
results. 

Examinations. 

I  have  held  during  the  year,  sixteen  public  examinations  in  arithme- 
tic, grammar,  geography.  United  States  history,  civil  government, 
physiology  and  methods  of  teaching.  The  aggregate  attendance  was 
about  200,  and  of  these,  120  received  licenses,  as  follows :  First  grade, 
seventeen;  second,  forty-one,  and  third,  sixty-two.  I  very  much 
approve  of  the  present  system  of  uniform  examinations,  and  heartilj 
advise  its  use. 

Bbookfield,  N.  Y. 


MADISON  COUNT Y  —  Second  District. 

Chesteb  J.  Parker,  School  Commissioner. 

Introduction. 

At  the  close  of  this  year  my  second  term  as  school  commissioner  d 
the  second  district  of  Madison  countv  will  cease,  and  the  care  and 
responsibilities  of  the  office  will  be  turned  over  into  new  and,  I 
trust,  competent  hands.  It  has  been  my  constant  endeavor  to  bo 
discharge  my  duty  that  when  I  should  be  called  upon  to  deliver  vif 
the  charge  intrusted  to  me  I  might  be  able  to  do  so  with  a  feeling 
that  my   labors  have  been  conscientiously  performed. 

Statistical. 

In  this  district  there  are  ninety-nine  schools.  Of  this  number  then 
are  four  union  free  schools,  two  of  which  employ  seven  and  eiglii 
teachers  respectively,  and  two  which  employ  ten  teachers  each. 
Of  the  common  schools,  one  employs  five  teachers,  five  employ  two^ 
and  eighty-nine  employ  one  each. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  who  have  been  employed  in  the  dis- 
trict some  portion  of  the  year  is  204,  of  whom  thirty-nine  were  matoi 
and  165  females.  Included  in  this  number  were  found  one  State 
•certificate,  fourteen  Normal  diplomas  and  189  local  licenses. 
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On  the  30th  day  of  June  last  the  whole  number  of  children  of 
school  age  residing  in  the  district  was  7,087.  The  number  of  children 
'who  have  attended  school  some  portion  of  the  year  is  5,200,  and  their 
average  daily  attendance  is  3,080,  being  nearly  fifty-eight  per  cent  of 
the  enrollment. 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age  for  each  qualified  teacher  ia 
fifty-one,  the  number  of  such  children  attending  school  any  portion 
of  the  year  for  each  qualified  teacher  is  nearly  thirty-eight,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  for  each  teacher  is  twenty-two  and  one-third. 

The  school-houses  owned  by  the  district  number  101,  which  are 
Talued  at  $111,740.  On  a  total  assessed  valuation  of  $10,795,248,  there 
was  raised  for  school  purposes  last  year  tfie  sum  of  $35,668.45,  and  the 
total  expense  amounted  to  $59,091.29.  The  district  apportionment  of 
public  money  was  $18,714.69. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 
The  session  of  the  teachers'  institute,  held  at  Chittenango  in  May 
last,  was  the  first  since  the  new  plan  of  district  instead  of  county 
institutes  was  adopted,  and  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  decided  improvement 
over  the  old  method,  as  the  number  present  was  sufficiently  large  for 
interest  and  profit  With  but  two  exceptions,  all  of  the  schools  in  the 
district  were  represented,  one  of  the  absences  being  occasioned  by 
illness.  Conductor  Sanf  ord,  with  whom  the  teachers  were  all  so  well 
pleased  last  year,  was  with  us,  as  was  also  Prof.  Cook,  of  Potsdam 
Normal  School,  Monday  afternoon,  who  gave  a  very  entertaining  and 
instructive  lecture  in  the  evening.  The  remainder  of  the  week  the 
assistants  were  taken  from  our  own  schools,  and  consisted  of  Pro- 
fessors A.  G.  Bugbee,  H.  L.  Taylor,  H.  H.  Douglass  and  Miss  Eva  C. 
French.  The  new  departure  gave  eminent  satisfaction,  and  the  work 
performed  by  "  home  talent,"  as  well  as  by  the  conductor,  was  of  a 
character  that  could  be  taken  into  the  school-room  and  put  to 
immediate  use.  The  teachers  were  especially  interested  because  of 
the  deviation  from  the  regular  routine  work  of  previous  institutes. 
State  Superintendent  Draper  was  with  us  one  evening  and  gave  his 
views  on  various  school  questions,  including  which  was  that  of  State 
uniform  examinations.  We  regret  that  Gov.  Hill  could  not  view  this 
latter  subject  iL  the  light  presented  by  Mr.  Draper. 

In  General. 
The  power  given  to  trustees  to  purchase  school  apparatus  has  been 
exercised  in  nearly  every  school  district.     The  new  law  relating  to 
outbuildings  has  created  a  general  interest  in  this  matter,  which  wHl 
result  in  decided  improvements  in  this  direction. 
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The  regtilationB  in  regard  to  Cornell  scholarBhips  are  appreciated  in 
this  county.  At  the  recent  examinations  held  for  the  appointment 
to  this  institution,  four  at  least  out  of  fiye  applicants  received  scholar- 
ships. 

Public  examinations  of  one  day  each  for  teachers  were  held  in  the 
spring  in  each  town  in  the  district  As  I  desire  but  few  beginners  in 
the  winter  schools,  the  fall  examinations  have  been  held  at  my  house, 
experience  having  taught  me  that  the  majority  of  lady  teachers  are 
more  successful  in  the  summer  schools  for  the  first  trial 

During  the  year  my  semi-annual  rounds  have  been  made  among  the 
schools,  only  failing  to  visit  those  that  were  not  in  session  at  the  time 
of  calling.  The  usual  interest  on  the  part  of  trustees  and  teachen 
prevails. 

A  few  new  school-houses  have  been  built,  some  have  undergone 
extensive  repairs  and  others  have  been  reseated,  while  a  few  still  remain 
that  are  almost  totally  unfit  for  occupancy.  The  latter  state  of  affairs 
is  apparently  owing  to  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  proper  persona 
to  take  the  matter  in  charge. 

An  Encouraging  Sign. 

The  demand  during  the  past  year  for  teachers  who  not  only  hold  a 
first-class  certificate,  but  who  have  demonstrated  their  ability  and 
worth  by  their  tact  and  energy,  has  been  one  of  the  encouraging  signs 
of  advancement  Trustees  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
impossible  to  have  good  schools  when  the  teacher's  sole  ambition  is  to 
put  in  the  usual  hours  of  each  succeeding  day.  We  need  live,  ene^ 
getic  and  conscientious  teachers,  those  who  are  willing  to  read,  studr 
and  work  for  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  of  their  schools.  To 
secure  these,  we  must  have  wide-awake  trustees  who  will  take  as  much 
interest  in  the  selection  of  teachers  to  instruct  their  children  as  they 
do  in  selecting  ground  for  the  growing  of  crops. 

Lakepobt,  N.  Y. 


MONEOE  COUNTY  —  First  District. 

N.  Curtis  Holt,  S^^hool  Commii-^sioner. 

The  Last. 

I  submit  herewith  my  last  annual  report,  which  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  will  be  brief,  inasmuch  as  any  suggestions  as  to  the  future 
conduct  of  the  schools  of  this  district  would  be  manifestly  out  of  order. 
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he  routine  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  accomplished  without 
occurrence  of  anything  especially  worthy  of  note,  the  only  excep- 

being  the 

Trackebs*  Institute 
L  at  Pittsford,  February  14,  under  the  able  management  of  Conduc- 

Albro  and  French.  This,  our  first  district  institute  imder  the  new 
me,  was  pronoimced  by  all  present  to  be  one  of  the  most  success- 
institutes  ever  held  in  Monroe  county.  The  presence  of  the  State 
erintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was  especially  gratifying  to 
le  interested,  and  his  earnest  words  of  practical  common  sense  and 
rty  encouragement  proved  helpful  to  alL    The  success  of  the  plan 

district  institutes  is  practically  assured,  and  our  teachers  are 
ghted  with  the  new  departure. 

UioFOBai  Examinations. 
haye  great  hopes  also  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  movement  to 
ore  uniform  State  examinations  for  teachers.  For  my  fall  examina- 
is  I  have  used  exclusively  the  questions  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
at  of  Public  Instruction,  and  their  use  has  proved  highly  satisfac- 
)r  to  all  concerned,  with  the  possible  exception  of  such  as  failed  to 
s,  and  even  these  were  willing  to  admit  the  fairness  of  the  questions 
Bd.     In  my  opinion,  uniform  State  examinations  have  "come  to 
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Finale. 
[y  work  is  o'er.  By  the  zealous  performance  of  duty  I  have  been 
I  to  accomplish,  in  six  short  years,  that  for  which  so  many  men 
aire  nine  long  ones,  thus  saving  an  enormous  expense  to  the  State. 
I,  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  whether  my  political  economy  will 
t  with  substantial  appreciation  from  any  one,  save  my  successful 
lessor. 

^ebsteb,  N.  Y. 


MONEOE  COUNTY— Second  District. 

Jeremiah  Smith,  School  Commissioner. 

General  Observations. 

•nce  my  report  of  a  year  ago  the  school  work  has  been  going  on 
dily  and  efficiently,  and  I  may  say  with  a  good  degree  of  confi- 
ne that  we  are  in  advance  of  our  last  year's  record, 
dachers  generally  are  hard  workers,  and  disposed  to  avail  them- 
es of  every  opportunity  for  improvement     Not  only  are  they 
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eameet  and  active  in  the  school-room,  but  are  constantly  consulting 
upon  matters  of  interest  in  educational  progress,  and  anxious  to 
introduce  any  improved  plan  to  promote  discipline  and  instruction. 

The  record  shows  that  where  two  teachers  were  placed  in  charge  d 
schools,  without  being  licensed,  there  was  general  dissatisfaction  oa 
the  part  of  all  concerned,  and  in  my  opinion  like  results  may  be 
anticipated  under  similar  circumstances  in  the  future. 

Public  sentiment  is  growing  in  favor  of  still  more  efficient  workoB 
the  part  of  teachers,  and  as  a  proof  trustees  and  patroDS  are  eat- 
suiting  their  commissioner  regarding  the  special  fitness  on  the  put 
of  applicants  to  teach. 

I  have  made  186  official  visitations  and  have  held  six  public  exan- 
inations  of  applicants  to  teach.  The  remaining  time  I  have  maaSj 
devoted  to  the  discharge  of  other  official  duties. 

The  Second  commissioner  district  of  Monroe  is  most  pleasant^ 
situated,  and  comprises  ten  towns  of  the  finest  farming  countiy  ii 
Western  New  York. 

With  the  beautiful  city  of  Rochester  on  the  east  and  the  Brod- 
port  State  Normal  and  Training  School  in  the  west,  we  are  prepared 
to  secure  home  talent,  we  think,  very  superior  to  that  of  the  aveia^ 
teacher. 

Several  school-houses  have  been  reseated  and  otherwise  improTel 

I  am  often,  when  driving  in  view  of  some  of  our  school-hooM 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  outside  appearance  (not  the  inalde) 
of  the  buildings  was  vastly  more  important  in  the  minds  of  thoiB 
vested  with  the  power  to  plan  and  to  build. 

It  seems  to  me  the  election  of  trustees  should  take  place  in  SvifL 
Then  trustees  and  teachers  could  at  once  enter  into  a  contract  for  tbi 
ensuing  year,  and  thus  save  much  toil  and  worry  through  the  enin* 
vacation  —  July  and  August 

School  district  libraries  are  hardly  worth  commenting  upoD.  B 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  money  now  apportioned  for  this  pnipo* 
could  go  to  establish  and  support  town  libraries,  some  real  heuM 
would  result. 

On  trustees*  blanks,  fourth  page,  I  have  hitherto  been  exacting  > 
requiring  trustees  to  give  the  names  and  ages  of  children.  B* 
seemed  a  check  to  the  "  unscrupulous  trustee,"  who  cannot  gnem  ^ 
names,  as  well  as  to  number  of  children. 

The  teachers'  institute  was  held  at  Spencerport,  commaie>l 
December  20,  and  continuing  five  days.  It  was  ably  conducted  ^ 
Professor  S.  H.  Albro  and  Professor  A.  P.  Chapin.  One  hundred  td 
eighty-six  teachers  registered,  with  an  average  of  144. 

Gates,  N.  Y. 
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MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 
Hknbt  K.  Salisbuby,  School  Commissioner, 

The  Yeab's  Wobk. 

Since  my  last  report,  rendered  one  year  ago,  my  duties  have  been 
most  arduous.  Educational  interest  has  developed  to  great  extent, 
and  what  with  settlement  of  continual  disputes  as  to  boundary  lines, 
attending  tha  institute,  associations,  teachers'  councils,  making 
financial,  statistical  and  written  reports  to  the  State  Department, 
apportioning  public  and  library  money  to  131  districts,  holding  twelve 
teachers'  examinations,  and  making  two  visits  of  one-half  day  each, 
to  174  teachers,  employed  at  the  same  time,  the  demands  upon  the 
commissioner  are  such  as  to  use  every  secular  day  in  the  year. 

New  Buildings. 

Bock  City,  in  the  town  of  Amsterdam,  has  completed  a  fine  brick 
structure,  two  stories  high,  with  four  rooms  and  well  equipped  with 
modern  furniture.  Fort  Hunter  has  in  process  of  erection  a  model 
two-story,  four-roomed,  frame  school-house,  which,  when  completed, 
will  be  the  pride  of  the  citizens  of  the  district.  Port  Jackson  has 
enlarged  her  school-house  to  a  four-roomed  building. 

School  Population. 

I  find  the  school  population  is  increasing  rapidly  and  calling  for 
more  and  better  school  facilities.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  manu- 
facturing centers  of  the  county. 

The  school  population  in  1885,  was  12,116;  in  1886,  12,241,  and  in 
1887,  13,389,  a  gain  of  1,273  from  '85  to  '87. 

AvEBAGE   Attendance. 

In  1885  the  average  attendance  in  all  the  schools  was  4,284.205;  in 
1886,  5,264.136,  and  in  1887,  4,519.772,  a  gain  from  1885  to  1887  of 
235.567.  The  falling  off  in  '87  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  winter  of  1886-87,  when  many  schools  in  the  rural  districts 
were  without  pupils  for  days  at  a  time. 

Teachebs. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  at  the  same  time  in  1885 
was  164,  in  1886,  168;  in  1887,  174;  showing  an  increase  of  two 
from  1885. 
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Expenditures. 

The  expense  of  the  schools  in  the  county  in  1885,  was  $108,823.03; 
in  1886,  $96,097.28,  and  in  1887,  $100,552.90.  These  expenditures  an 
indicatiye  of  a  wholesome  interest  in  education.  By  the  trusteed 
reports  I  find  that  in  '87  $22,534.66  has  been  expended  in  repairing 
refurnishing  and  erecting  new  buildings.  The  same  authority  shom 
that  $998.51  has  been  spent  in  purchasing  globes,  maps,  charts,  and 
other  devices  to  assist  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  their  work 

KuRAL  Schools. 

The  visitor  will  find  in  many  of  the  country  schools  that  the  peopis 
of  the  rural  districts  are  alive  to  the  educational  interests  of  their 
children.  In  consequence,  these  schools  vie  with  those  in  the  large 
towns.  A  constant  effort  is  made  to  secure  teachers  and  school  appa- 
ratus,  and  in  all  other  ways  to  place  the  schools  on  a  level  with  thoM 
in  the  valley. 

State  Funds. 

On  the  third  Tuesday  of  March  I  apportioned  $26,972.90  to  tht 
several  districts'  of  the  county.  The  increase  in  the  public  monej 
since  1885  is  $3,940.10.  The  change  made  in  the  distribution  or  appo^ 
tionment  of  the  State  money  has  been  one  great  cause  of  better  schook 
in  the  rural  districts. 

Visits. 

I  have  made,  according  to  the  reports  of  trustees,  256  visits  to  the 
districts.  While  the  reports  show  how  many  times  I  was  in  all  tba 
districts  of  the  county,  they  do  not  show  how  many  visits  were  xnada 
In  the  graded  schools  the  commissioner  is  credited  for  two  visits,  om 
for  the  sujnmer  and  one  for  the  winter  term.  The  number  of  visili 
actually  made  is  356. 

Uniform  State  Examinations. 

Uniform  State  examinations  give  perfect  satisfaction  in  this  coontj. 
I  held  my  first  examination  on  the  first  Saturday  in  September,  and 
had  nine  applicants.  All  but  two  were  licensed  teachers.  At  each 
successive  examination,  teachers  of  experience,  and  holding  eertificatflik 
attended  and  took  the  subjects.  All  are  anxious  to  secure  a  oertifioali 
upon  the  uniform  State  examination. 

Associations. 

« 

We  hold  four  associations  a  year,  and  each  member  takes  a  strong 
interest  in  them.  All  are  at  liberty  to  discuss  any  topio  assigned  bf 
the  president 
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Cornell  University. 

At  the  examination  for  the  Cornell  appointment  held  at  the  countj 
Beat,  Fonda,  two  contestants  appeared,  both  intelligent  young  men. 
J.  H.  Tanner,  of  Fort  Plain,  captured  the  first  prize,  and  John  1£ 
Oorham,  of  Canajoharie,  received  a  vacancy  appointment 

The  Institute 

Trill  be  held  in  Canajoharie,  commencing  the  19th  of  December,  1887. 
TJi©  teachers  of  the  county  will  assist  Prof.  L.  B.  Newell  and  Dr.  J.  H. 
Hoose  in  the  work. 

Educational  Journals. 

l^ucational  papers  are  read  by  ninety  per  cent  of  the  teachers. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  this  direction. 

Normal  Graduates. 

Fifteen  graduates  have  been  employed  during  the  year  in  this 
county.  There  are  several  who  have  attended  the  Normal  schools  two 
or  three  terms,  but  not  yet  graduated,  who  are  teaching  with  fair  suc- 
cess. Judging  by  the  examinations  of  the  last-named  class,  I  concluded 
more  attention  is  given  to  methods  by  said  schools  than  in  giving 
them  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  subjects  to  bie  taught  in  the 
public  schools. 

Conclusion. 

In  my  official  capacity  I  have  at  all  times  looked  out  for  the  welfare 
of  the  schools  and  the  people  of  the  county,  not  shirking  from  duty, 
although  at  times  it  has  been  difficult.  If  I  have  not  been  just  in  set- 
tling differences,  it  has  been  through  an  error  of  judgment,  and  with 
no  intention  of  doing  any  injury. 

AjfSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


NIAGARA  COUNTY  — First  District. 

Chauncet  G.  Kichards,  School  Commissioner, 

Statistical. 

The  first  commissioner  district  of  Niagara  county  comprises  sixty- 
^^Ine  school  districts  and  parts  of  districts,  sixty-eight  of  which  have 
^lieir  school-houses  located  in  this  coimty. 

Official  Visits. 

I  hare  made  143  official  visits  since  my  last  report     As  a  rule,  I 
ve  found  the  teachers  earnest  and  enthusiastic  in  their  work. 
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Licenses. 
I  have  granted  108  licenses;  nine  of  the  first  grade,  fifty-three  of 
the  second,  and  forty-six  of  the  third.     I  have  used  the  questions 
furnished  by  the  Department,  and  find  that  they  give  good  satisfactioo. 
They  are  fair,  practical  questions. 

Improvement  in  Schools. 
I  haye  noticed  a  great  improvement  in  the  schools  during  the  lait 
year.     Male  teachers  are  very  scarce  in  my  district.     The  compensa- 
tion has  been  so  small  that  many  of  the  teachers  have  given  up  the 
profession. 

New  Law. 
Nearly  all  of  the  trustees  have  complied  with  the  new  law,  chapter 
638,  entitled  "  An  act  in  relation  to  health  and  decency  in  the  school 
districts  of  the  State." 

Text-Bookb. 
I  have  labored  hard  to  have  uniform  text-books  used  in  the  district 
schools,  and  think  now  that  I  have  succeeded. 

School  Buildings. 
The  school  buildings  are  in  good  condition.     A  great  many  districts 
have  made  extensive  repairs. 

The  Institute. 
The  institute  held    at    North  Tonawanda,   under   the    charge  of 
Professor  S.  H.  Albro,  of  Fredonia,  and  Professor  A.  D.  Filer,  Principil 
of  the  North  Tonawanda  Union  School,  was  a  complete  8ucces&    I  f  ullf 
agree  with  the  remarks  you  made  at  Lockport  last  year,  '^  that  our 
institutes  were  too  large  to  give  beneficial  results."     I  think  the  insti' 
tutes  should  be  held  separately  in  each  commissioner  district    Tbt 
teachers  that  were  present  expressed  themselves  as  well  pleased  with 
the  instruction  they  received,  and  wanted  the  same  conductors  next  jeit 

Educational  Papers. 
More  educational  papers  are  taken  by  the  teachers  than  the  jeu 
previous. 

Teachers*  Association. 
This  organization  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  teachers.    T^ 
principal  object  of  the  association  is  to  discuss  methods  and  bring  oat 
new  ideas. 

Power  to  Condemn  School  Buildings. 
The  change  in  the  law,  allowing  commissioners  exclusive  power  to 
condemn  school-houses,  is  the  proper  thing  in  my  judgment. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 
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NIAGAEA  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 

Fred.  J.  Swift,   School   Commisinoner. 

Advancement. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  advancement  in  the  schools 
of  this  district  By  the  employment  of  a  better  grade  of  teachers  the 
inhabitants  have  been  led  to  see  and  appreciate  the  difference  between 
good  and  poor  teaching,  with  a  decided  preference  for  the  former, 
reg^ardless  of  cost 

With  the  improvements  in  the  work  of  the  school-room  comes  a 
necessary  improvement  in  the  school-room  itself.  During  the  past 
year  five  new  school-houses  have  been  completed,  and  five  more 
cheerful  and  comfortable  school-rooms  cannot  be  found  in  the  whole 
district  Others  have  been  repaired  and  refurnished,  until  now  a 
poor  school-house  is  seldom  seen,  and  nearly  all  are  neatly  furnished. 

In   General. 

During  the  year  fifty  districts  have  purchased  school  apparatus  and 
now  most  of  the  districts  are  fairly  provided  for. 

Since  August  20,  1886, 1  have  made  222  visits  to  the  schools  of  this 
district,  calling  frequent  attention  to  their  special  needs,  and  very 
rarely  have  my  suggestions  been  unheeded. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  certificates  of  all  grades  have  been 
granted  during  the  year,  which  number  includes  twenty-five  of  the 
first  grade,  seventy-two  of  the  second  grade  and  sixty-eight  of  the 
third  grade.  All  examinations  have  been  written,  and  since  September 
questions  furnished  by  the  Department  have  been  used. 

The  institute  for  this  district  was  held  at  Niagara  Falls  October  3  to 
7,  1887.  Professor  S.  H.  Albro  was  conductor,  and  Professor  A.  D. 
Filer  assistant  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  teachers  were  registered, 
and  twenty-five  not  registered  were  in  attendance  a  part  of  the  time. 
We  are  fully  convinced  that  district  institutes  are  much  more  profit- 
able. 

Johnson's  Creek,  N.  Y. 
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ONEIDA  COUNTY— FmsT  District. 

William  D.  Biddlecome,  School  Commissioner. 

Territory. 
This  district  embraces  the  towns  of: 


Deerfleld 

Floyd 

Marcy 

New  Hartford 
Whitestown  . . 

Total 


Districts. 


11 
9 
10 
14 
13 


57 


School- 
houses. 


11 
9 
10 
13 
13 


56 


Teacbem 


11 
9 

10 
19 
19 


Pupils  and  Average  Attendance. 

The  number  of  pupils  and  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  at 
follows : 

Pupils.    Attendanee. 

Deerfield 569  165 

Floyd 291  109 

Marcy 370  132 

New  Hartford 1,598  522 

Whitestown 1,588  561 

Total 4,416  1,4M 

This  includes  only  the  residents  of  the  several  districts,  the  total 
attendance  being  1,538. 

The  number  of  pupils  and  attendance  for  the  same  towns  last  jeu 
was  as  follows: 

Pupils.     AttondaoML 

Deerfield 528  142 

Floyd 311  113 

Marcy 371  1« 

New  Hartford 1,523  491 

Whitestown 1,469  M4 

Total 4,202  1,423 

In  1886,  the  number  of  pupils  attending  school  was  2,523;  in  1887, 
2,642. 
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By  referring  to  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  gain  in  the 
number  of  pupils  was  119;  in  attendance,  69.  I  find  the  average 
attendance  is  the  largest  where  the  schools  are  best  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  most  practicable  way  to  secure  the  attend- 
ance of  children  is  to  teach  them  better.  Progress  is  not  alone 
confined  to  the  increase  of  pupils,  attendance,  etc.,  but  appears  in  the 
kind  of  work  performed  in  the  schools,  and  in  a  deeper  and  more 
intelligent  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

Visits  and.  Obsebvations. 

During  the  year  I  have  made  122  official  visits;  and  while,  in  some 
instances,  there  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  professional  training  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers,  I  can  see  the  good  results  of  previous  years'  labor  in 
a  greater  uniformity  of  teaching  and  in  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
school  work.  It  has  been  my  endeavor,  both  by  means  of  examination 
and  by  the  visitation  of  schools,  to  raise  the  standard  of  teaching,  and 
the  fact  that  so  many  teachers  have  been  successful  leads  me  to 
believe  that  something  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction.  The 
passage  of  the  law  allowing  trustees  to  expend  fifteen  dollars  annually 
in  the  purchase  of  school  apparatus  has  been  a  source  of  improvement, 
by  placing  in  nearly  every  school  in  the  district  a  map  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  with  the  counties  outlined  in  full.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
lo  note  that  one  of  the  pressing  needs  of  districts  has  been  met 

School  Buildings. 

The  school-houses  in  the  district  are,  in  the  main,  in  good  condition. 
In  a  few  districts,  old  and  dilapidated  school-houses  need  replacing 
irith  new  buildings,  giving  us,  in  the  place  of  ill-constructed  and 

j>oorly  ventilated  school-rooms,  light,  healthy  and  commodious  ones. 

A  large  number  have  been  improved  during  the  year,  and  increased 

attention  is  being  paid  to  furniture  and  the  sanitary  needs  of  the 

ftchooL 

TEACHEB& 

Among  the  obstacles  to  success  in  our  public  schools  is  the  frequent 
change  of  teachers.  In  many  cases,  where  the  trustee's  report  shows 
^bat  teachers  have  taught  for  considerable  time  in  the  same  district, 
^be  terms  have  not  been  consecutive.  In  such  cases  little  opportunity 
:i8  offered  the  one  who  succeeds  to  become  acquainted  with  his 
J>reclecessor*s  work  and  with  the  wants  of  the  school.  He  enters  the 
^cbool  a  stranger  to  the  children  and  to  the  parents,  unacquainted 
the  course  pursued  by  former  teachers;  so  the  progress  of  the 

sbool,  if  any  is  made,  must  be  arrested  until  he  can  learn  his  position. 
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If  teachers  were  more  careful  in  preparing  the  statistics  called  for  in  i 
their  registers  in  reference  to  the  condition  and  advancement  of  their 
several  classes,  the  information  thus  derived  would  be  more  valuable 
to  their  successors.  With  few  exceptions,  the  teachers  have  worked 
intelligently  and  faithfully,  j^roducing  satisfactory  results.  They  are 
awaking  to  the  fact  that  they  can  improve  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and 
that  there  is  a  demand  for  the  progressive  teacher.  In  a  large  degree 
"as  the  teacher  is,  so  is  the  school."  The  majority  of  teachers  an 
fully  alive  to  the  demands  of  the  times,  and  duly  appreciate  what  trni 
education  is  and  the  sacrifice  and  labor  necessary  to  develop  it  in  thdr 
pupils.  The  number  of  teachers  who  take  educational  journals  ii 
increasing.  More  teachers  are  making  a  special  preparation  for  thffl 
work,  a  more  general  reading  is  being  done,  and  a  wider  range  d 
thought  is  being  cultivated. 

TeacherV  Institutes. 
Two  institutes  were  held  in  this  county  the  past  year.      The  one  for 
the  first  and  fourth  districts  was  held  at  Home,  in  May,  conducted  bj 
Dr.  John  H.  French   and   Prof.  Larkins,  of  the   New   Paltz   Normal 
School.     The  attendance  at  this  institute  was  larger  than  at  any  sndk 
gathering  ever  held  in  the  county.     Dr.  French  said,  in  speaking  of  il 
at  the  institute,  that  with  one  exception  it  was  the  best  in  the  State 
for  this  year.    I  believe  the  action  of  the  Department  in  advising  smaDer 
institutes  and  bringing  to  the  aid  of  the  instructor  local  effort  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.     Institutes  are,  I  believe,  of  grreat  benefit  to  our 
public  schools.     Many  of  tlie  teachers  say  that  they  learn  someihiik^ 
new  during  institute  week,  and  are  better  prepared  to  return  to  their 
schools  w4th  something  new  to  jjresent  to  their  classes.     The  aim  d 
the  institute  was  to  give  plain,  jjractical  and  systematic  instruction  ii 
the  varied  work  of  the  school-room,  something  that  was  tangible  aoJ 
real,  not  theory  and  vision.     In  visiting  the  schools  of  those  teacheii 
who  attend   the  institute  regularly,  I   find  a  marked  improvement  ii 
the  efficiencv  of  their  work. 

ft 

Normal  Graduates. 
Tliere  are  but  few  Normal  graduates  teaching  in  this  district  ii 
a  rule  they  do  better  work  than  teachers  who  have  had  no  spedil 
instruction  in  methods  of  teaching.  I  have  this  year  recommenAJ 
several  applicants  for  ai)i)ointments  to  Normal  schools,  and  it  is  taj 
probable  that  the  number  will  continue  to  increase. 

Uniform  Standard  of  Quai.ification. 
I  am  very  glad  that  something  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  e•te^ 
lishing  a  uniform  standard  of  qualifications  for  fitness  to  teach.   'I 
reasons  for  this  were  given  in  a  former  report. 
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•  Trustees'  Reports. 

Tnistees  should  be  more  careful  in  the  preparation  of  their  annual 
reports.  In  many  cases  the  examination  of  children  residing  in  the 
district  is  not  made  until  just  before  the  close  of  the  school  year,  and 
then  in  a  careless  manner.  That  part  of  their  statistical  report 
referring  to  the  attendance  of  resident  and  non-resident  pupils 
iiiTariably  needs  correction.  If  trustees  would  bear  in  mind  that 
their  reports  form  the  basis  for  the  apportionment  of  the  school 
monsy,  and  that  mistakes  materially  affect  the  amount  to  which  their 
district  is  entitled,  it  would  often  increase  the  district's  share  in  the 
amount  of  public  money  and  save  the  commissioner  much  time  and 
annoyance  in  making  his  report. 

Gratifying  Results. 

While  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  building  up  and 
improving  our  district  schools,  we  are  steadily  advancing.  We  have 
better  school-houses,  furnished  with  modem  improvements;  the 
average  attendance  is  increasing,  our  teachers  are  more  competent, 
and  I  notice  the  people  seem  to  take  more  interest  in  school  work, 
and  are  more  willing  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them  for  the 
support  of  schools.  The  need  of  the  hour  is  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
the  public  schools,  beginning  with  the  single  district,  extending  the 
work  until  all  are  made  to  feel  that  enlightened  citizenship  can  only 
be  obtained  through  the  efficiency  of  school  work. 

Deerfield,  N.  Y. 


ONEIDA  COUNTT  —  Second  Distmot. 
Edward  A.  O'Brien,  School  Commissioner. 

School  Dlstricts,  etc 

This  commissioner  district  comprises  eight  towns,  109  school  dis- 
tricts, ninety-seven  of  which  have  school-houses  located  in  this  county. 
The  number  of  teachers  employed  at  the  same  time  for  a  term  of 
twenty-eight  weeks  or  more  was  123,  two  of  whom  were  licensed  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ten  by  the  different  Normal 
schools  of  this  State,  and  the  remainder  by  local  officers.  Many  of 
those  licensed  by  local  officers  had  been  students  in  the  Normal 
schools,  but  had  not  been  graduated.  I  have  held,  during  the  year, 
thirteen  public  examinations,  and  many  private  ones  at  my  hoine. 
The  record  of  the  Normal  graduates  has  been  good.     During  the  past 
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year  I  have  recommended  several  candidates  for  appointment  as  pupils 
in  the  Normal  schools  of  the  State.  One  of  the  best  evidences  of 
educational  progress  is  the  great  desire  of  very  many  of  our  young 
teachers  to  attend  the  Normal  schools. 

Visitations. 

I  have  made  during  the  last  school  year  201  visitations  upon  the 
schools  under  my  supervision.  While  some  good  comes  from  this 
work,  the  visits  are  so  far  apart  that  it  savors  little  of  supervisioiL 
With  123  departments  under  my  care,  it  will  be  easily  recognized  how 
I  came  to  the  above  conclusion.  Aside  from  stimulating  certain  facton^ 
visits  of  the  commissioner  are  of  but  little  value.  While  visiting  i 
school,  I  usually  have  the  work  go  op,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same 
as  other  days;  ask  such  questions  of  pupils  and  make  sugg^estions  to 
teachers  as  I  think  necessary. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
The  law  requiring  that  physiology  and  hygiene  should  be  taught 
with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,   stimulants 
and  narcotics   upon  the   human  system,  has  been  observed  by  the 
teachers  in  this  district. 

School  Buildings. 

I  can  report  for  the  past  year  one  new  school  building  erected  in 
district  No.  9,  Vernon,  and  several  other  school-houses  thoroughly 
repaired  and  reseated.  There  is  need  of  much  more  improvement  in 
this  line. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

Should  the  Uniform  Examination  Bill  become  a  law,  in  all  probabilify 
the  office  of  school  commissioner  would  be  abolished,  for  there  would 
be  little  need  of  the  services  of  the  commissioner,  unless  he  might  act 
as  a  clerk  in  the  matter  of  collecting  and  forwarding  to  the  State 
Department  the  examination  papers  of  the  candidates  for  teachers' 
certificates. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  it  might  be  imwise  to  dispense  with 
the  services  of  the  school  commissioner,  we  must  admit  that  such  a 
school  law  would  be  one  of  the  best  ever  enacted  in  the  fhnpire  Statft 
It  would  lift  our  common  schools  up  to  a  higher  standard,  and  it 
would  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  those  who  come  after  us. 

Financial. 

The  following  summary  of  financial  items  may  be  of  some  interetk 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sovrral  tr>wns: 
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Augusta — Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  AaguBt21,  1886 $74  44 

Apportioned  from  State  funds 1 ,  923  78 

Raised  by  tax 1,760  38 

Received  from  other  sources 73  00 

$3,831  60 

Payments. 

For  teachers'  wages $3,051  96 

For  libraries 12  64 

For  school  apparatus 73  7& 

Repairs,  furniture,  etc 145  5T 

Incidental  expenses 385  80 

In  the  hands  of  supervisor 1  69 

Remaining  on  hand  August  20,  1887 160  19^ 

$3,831  60 

BridgeuxUer — Receipts, 

Amount  on  hand  Augu&t  21, 1886 $23  7? 

Apportioned  from  State  funds 1 ,  155  25 

Proceeds  from  gospel  and  school  lands 2  40* 

Raised  by  tax 1,310  05 

-     Received  from  other  sources 140  48 

$2,631  91 

PayrnentSy 

For  teachers'  wages $2,115  75 

for  school  apparatus 161  04 

Itepairs,  furniture,  etc 100  48 

^thcidental  expenses 240  83 

Stemaining  on  hand  August  20, 1887 13  81 

$2,631  91 

Kirkland — Receipts, 

-Amount  on  hand  August  21, 1886 $60  36 

apportioned  from  State  funds 2 ,  956  95 

bytax 1,763  97 

from  other  sources 2,580  95 
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Payments, 

Por  teachers'  wages $3,733  59 

For  school  apparatus 113  53 

Repairs,  furniture,  etc 2 ,  700  13 

Incidental  expenses 589  01 

Bemaining  on  hand  August  20,  1887 225  97 

$7,362  23 

Marshall —  Beceipts, 

Amount  on  hand  August  21,  1886 $119  41 

Apportioned  from  State  funds 1 ,403  3S 

Eaised  bytax 1,087  99 

Heceived  from  other  sources 86  GO 

$2,697  g 

•  Payments, 

Por teachers*  wages $2,200  13 

For  li})raries 3  39 

For  school  apparatus 92  50 

For  repairs,  furniture,  etc 58  90 

Incidental  expenses 232  ft 

Remaining  on  hand  August  20,  1887 110  W 

$2,697  ii 

Paris  —  Beceipts, 

Amount  on  hand  August  21, 1886 $143  73 

Apportioned  from  State  funds 2,395  B  mi 

Raised  by  tax 2,061  Ti  ■. 

■ft 

Received  from  other  sources 31  91  li 

$4,63S»|i^ 

Payments. 

For  teachers'  wages $3,520  • 

For  libraries %U 

For  school  apparatus 108  08 

Repairs,  furniture,  etc 136  S  B^ 

Incidental  expenses 475  B  ■•T 

Remaining  on  hand  August  20,  1887 382  H  ■«= 

$4,632)1 
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Sangerfidd — Receipts, 

it  on  hand  August  21, 1886 $813  99 

ionedfrom  State  funds 3,672  05 

ds  from  gospel  and  school  lands 15  22 

by  tax 3,608  96 

9d  from  other  sources 1,378  74 

$9,488  96 

Payments, 

icjiers' wages $7,106  67 

raries 198  11 

lool  apparatus 53  00 

jairs,  furniture,  etc 496  66 

ital  expenses 1,318  17 

ling  onhand  August  20, 1887 316  35 

$9,488  96 

Vernon — Receipts. 

i  on  hand  August  21,  1886 $160  25 

ioned  from  State  funds 2,213  19 

by  tax 2,369  68 

3d  from  other  sources 153  25 

$4,896  37 

Payments, 

xjhers*  wages '  $3,803  49 

lool  apparatus 43  15 

J,  furniture,  etc 203  21 

ital  expenses 475  14 

Ling  on  hand  August  20,  1887 371  38 

$4,896  37 

Westmoreland-^  Receipts. 

i  on  hand  August  21,  1886 $237  93 

ionedfrom  State  school  funds 2,298  07 

by  tax 1,772  72 

)d  from  other  sources 73  16 

$4,381  88 
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Payments, 

For  teachers'  wages $3,453  M 

School  apparatus 109  86 

Bepairs^  furniture,  etc 86  04 

Incidental  expenses 460  16 

Bemaining  on  hand  August  20, 1887 271  87 

Teaohsbs'  Institutes. 

A  joint  institute  for  the  second  and  third  commissioner  districts  of 
this  county  was  held  at  Home,  N.  Y.,  opening  May  2,  1887.  It  wai 
ably  conducted  by  Dr.  John  H.  French  and  Prof.  C.  T.  Barnes.  The 
work  of  Professor  Larkins,  of  New  Paltz  Normal  School,  was  also  yeiy 
much  appreciated  by  the  teachers.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion,  as  stated 
in  a  former  report,  that  the  institute  is  a  means  of  great  help,  andyezj 
beneficial  to  the  young  teacher.  But  the  older  and  more  experienced 
in  the  profession  are  often  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  too  much  repeti- 
tion in  our  institute  instruction,  and  that  it  ought  to  show  more 
research. 

Good  Work. 

For  the  most  part,  the  schools  of  this  district  are  doing  excelleBi 
work.*  Many  of  our  teachers  are  constant  subscribers  for  educational 
journals,  readers  of  books  on  methods  of  teaching,  etc,  which  are  the 
most  important  aids  to  the  progress  of  the  teacher.  In  truth,  oar 
teachers  are  becoming  more  keenly  alive  to  the  responsibilities  reefting 
upon  them  as  instructors  of  our  youth.  Therefore,  thej  are  bettsr 
prepared  for  the  work  which  they  undertake.  Surely  the  watchnari 
of  the  majority  of  teachers  in  this  district  is  forward. 

CliENTON,  N.  Y. 


ONEIDA  COUNTY— Thibd    Distbiot. 

Everett  E  Edgebton,  School  Commissumer. 

I  have  visited  all  the  schools  twice  during  the  year.  Have  held  Is 
public  examinations  for  teachers. 

Unifobm  Examinations. 

• 

During  the  fall  I  have  used  the  uniform  examination  qnestioiii  ^ 
furnished  by  the  Department  I  would  say  in  regard  to  them,  thitl 
am  pleased  with  the  niimber  of  questions  used,  the  nature  of  Ai 
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questions,  and  the  per  cent  required  to  pass.  Shall  continue  to  use 
them.  I  tnist  that  the  Uniform  Examinations  Bill,  will  in  the  near 
future  become  a  law,  as  it  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  common. 
Bchools  of  the  State. 

The  People  and  the  Commok  Schools. 

I  find  in  mj  district  that  the  cause  of  education  is  receiving  more 
'     attention  than  at  any  time  during  mj  administration.     Parents  are 

awakening  to  the  fact  that  their  children  can  and  ought  to  receive  an 
'     education  in  our  common  schools  that  will  qualify  them  to  transact 

intelligentlj  the  common  duties  that  will  be  necessary  for  them  to 
^    perform  in  the  varied  business  relations  which  they  may  follow  in  the 

common  walks  of  life.     Home  education,  home  preparation,  being  the 
"^    g^wing  idea,  consequently  the  common  schools  must  become  more 
'i    and  more  efficient,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  from  this  growing 
^-    public  sentiment 
r-  The  Teac;;heb  and  the  Schools. 

=^.  In  this  day  and  age  the  teacher  must  stand  face  to  face  with  stem 
"■^  &cts.  If  the  demands  are  great,  the  teacher  should  be  great  in  sup- 
-^  plies.  If  more  and  more  is  required,  the  teacher  should  be  adding 
continually  to  her  store  of  knowledge.  No  teacher  can  safely  say, 
•*My  education,  my  preparation  for  teaching  is  finished."  Their 
^  •  progress  should  be  like  the  progress  of  a  river  on  its  way  to  the  sea, 
^,  becoming  more  and  more  powerful,  more  and  more  potent  in  ability 
^  ^  to  aid.  I  have  endeavored  to  impress  this  idea  upon  my  teachers,  and 
^;^my  efforts  have  not  been  fruitless. 

^^      They  are  preparing  themselves  to  meet  the  issue,  and  in  various 

:^  Ways.     Nearly  all  are  subscribers  for  educational  journals;  many  are 

^  l^eading  the  best  works  upon  the  art  and  science  of  teaching.     A 

^^oodly  number  are  attending  the  Normal  schools  at  the  present  time. 

e  most  of  them  are  members  of  our  teachers'  association.     This 

ovement  among  the  rank  and  file  of  our  teachers  will  be  productive 

*    much  good.     If  the  people  demand  much  of  the  teachers,  they  do 

"t  propose  to  be  "  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting." 


The  Teachers'  Association 

in  a   very  prosperous   condition.     The  amount  of  good  received 

t  **  cannot  be  told."    Its  outcropping  can  be  seen  in  the  school- 

iQ  in  better  forms  of  management,  methods  of  teaching  and  in 

6ral  results.     The  enthusiasm  and  encouragement  there  received 

^5«rried  into  the  school-room.     It  has  a  telling  effect  upon  the  pupils, 

this  has  a  telling  effect  upon  the  parents;  thus  public  sentiment 
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becomes  aroused,  and  it  exclaims :  "  We  have  a  source  of  strength  in 
our  midst;  we  must  utilize  it  for  our  own  good."  Therefore  the 
common  schools  become  a  tremendous  means  for  a  cultured  and  % 
noble  end. 

Condition  of  Schooub. 

During  the  year  past  my  schools  did  successfid  work;  I  cannot 
report  a  failure  in  a  single  instance.  Thoroughness  has  been  one  of 
the  marked  features;  not  how  much,  but  how  well,  has  been  the  pan- 
mount  idea.  Attention  to  details  has  prevailed;  consequently  the 
many  subjects  gone  over  by  the  pupils  became  a  part  of  their  ednct- 
tion,  and  will  always  be  a  source  of  educational  power.  Power  gif«i 
confidence,  and  confidence  is  a  source  of  success  and  happiness. 

The  Future  op  Our  ScHOOiii. 

The  common  schools  are  the  great  preparatory  departments  where 
all  of  our  educated  men  and  women  receive  their  rudimentary  educi- 
tion,  and  where  the  great  mass  of  our  population  begin  and  end  their 
schooling.  The  schools  are  free.  "He  who  runs  may  read."  The 
schools  are  doing  a  grand  and  noble  work  ;  but  I  find  one  of  the  greii 
questions  that  confronts  us  to-day  is  illiteracy. 

There  are  many  children  in  every  town,  and  almost  in  every  school 
district,  who  cannot  read  nor  write.  This  ought  not  to  be  in  thii 
prosperous  age  and  a  land  of  free  institutions.  To  gather  in  aiul 
educate  these  ignorant  boys  and  girls,  is  one  of  the  duties  that  oor 
common  schools  must  do.  Why  are  there  so  many  ?  In  the  pa^t 
"has  some  one  blundered?"  At  present,  are  we  doing  every  knowi 
duty?    Will  the  future  exhibit  more  genuine  wisdom?  ' 

An  ignorant  boy  will  become  an  ignorant  man  ;  an  ignorant  mn' 
an  ignorant  voter.     Around  unintelligent  voting  the  mist  of  d»sigf 
and  national  calamity  gathers.     Our  safety  as  a  nation  is  not  att(>' 
gether  in  strong  fortresses,  mammoth  cannon,  marshaled  legioiu^  ni 
many  laws  ;  but  more  in  the  diffusion  of  a  liberal  education.    In  <* 
education  that  develops  the  intellectual,  moral,  spiritual  and  "phyvd 
nature  by  a  gradual,  natural  growth.     To  meet  our  ideal,  the  gore^ 
ment  must  make  more  liberal  appropriations.     The  great  lUktiov 
thought  must  grapple  with  this  question  and  solve  it.     Much  has  !»• 
done,  but  more  must  be,  before  we  can  boast  of  a  thoroughly  ednrf 
people.     The  dark  night  of  ignorance  is  growing  brighter.    Bm*' 
men  and  women  are  toiling  to  enlighten  our-  age  and  land, 
on  the  part  of  some  of  our  own  people,  and  the  ignorant  tomg^ 
ment  in  our  midst,  become  ready  victims  to  that  dangerous  Bpd 
unrest  that  can  be  depicted  on  every  hand.     Hydra-headed 
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is  abroad  in  the  land.  The  unread,  the  unwise  become  its  more  easy 
prey.  This  two-fold  element  to-day  menaces  the  citadel  of  true,  con- 
stitutional liberty.  Our  schools  must  battle  this  dangerous  array,  for 
in  them  our  safety  centers. 

The  Compulsory  Law. 

The  Compulsory  Law  should  be  revived  and  revised.  At  present  it  is 
almost  a  forgotten  law.  It  would  be  a  great  blessing  if  it  could  be 
enforced.  Duty  should  not  be  throttled  by  negligence.  The  good  of 
mankind  necessitates  its  enforcement.  We  ought  to  begin  a  movement 
in  this  direction  at  once,  and  its  workings  should  be  so  complete  and 
systematic  that  fifteen  years  hence,  a  boy  or  girl  cannot  be  found  Who 
cannot  boast  of  a  fair  education.  All  movements  for  civilization  and 
progress  have  come  by  hard,  sturdy  blows. 

"  Let  us  bo  up  and  doing. 
With  a  hoart  for  any  fate  ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 
Learn  to  labor,  and  to  wait.  '* 

CaMden,  N.  Y. 


ONEIDA  COUNTY  —  Fourth  District. 

Jerome  F.  Hilts,  School  Commimdoner, 

In   General. 

I  have  held  fourteen  public  examinations  and  have  granted  196 
certificates  during  the  year.  Li  nearly' all  cases  the  examinations  have 
"been  "^vritten. 

The  school  buildings  are  in  good  repair,  with  but  few  exceptions. 
Several  houses  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  during  the  last  year, 
making  them  nearly  or  quite  as  good  as  new. 

This  commissioner  district  now  contains  125  conmion  school  districts 
and  four  union  school  districts,  thus  making  a  total  of  129  districts. 

Two  of  the  union  schools  havo  academic  departments.  The  one  at 
Boonvillo,  under  the  able  supervision  of  Professor  G.  V.  Gorton,  and 
the  one  at  Holland  Patent,  with  Professor  C.  B.  Van  "Wio  as  principal, 
•re  doing  excellent  work. 

The  union  schools  at  "Westemville  and  Leo  Center,  with  Messrs.  J. 
H.  Wheeler  and  H.  S.  Hall,  are  prospering  finely.  The  graded  schools, 
"^thout  exception,  are  under  the  charge  of  thoroughly  competent 
*^achers.     The  teachers,  as  a  whole,  havo  been  earnest  and  anxious  to 
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take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  improve  themselves  and  their 
schools.  I  think  fully  eighty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  this  district 
are  subscribers  and  readers  of  some  educational  journaL 

I  have  found,  during  my  term  of  office,  that  district  boundaries  are 
very  defective,  and  a  great  amount  of  difficulty  would  be  avoided  if 
each  district  was  compelled  to  have  a  survey  of  the  district  recorded 
in  the  town  clerk's  affice. 

The  Teachers'  Institute 
for  the  first  and  fourth  commissioner  districts  of  Oneida  county  wm 
lield  at  Eome,  commencing  May  sixteenth,  and  continuing  ^yb  daj& 
It  was  ably  conducted  by  Dr.  J.  H.  French  and  Professor  Chas.  D. 
Larkin,  and  was  regarded  as  a  success.  Nothing  was  left  undone  to 
make  it  a  week  of  genuine  profit  to  the  teachers,  who  were  regular  in 
attendance,  interested,  and  very  much  pleased  with  the  practical  but 
able  instruction  of  the  2)rofessors.  I  frankly  believe  the  institute  is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  our  educational  system. 

Normal  Graduates  and  Teachers'  Classes. 

Very  few  Normal  graduates  have  been  employed  in  this  commis- 
sioner district,  but  those  who  are  engaged  are  doing  efficient  work 
Their  services  are  in  demand,  and  appreciated  wherever  they  are 
secured. 

Teachers'  classes,  as  now  conducted,  are  valuable  aids  in  preparing 
teachers  for  their  work.  Two  classes  have  been  organized  and 
instructed  during  the  year  in  this  district  The  excellent  work 
accomplished  by  these  classes  is  being  manifested  in  the  school- 
room work  of  the  members  who  become  teachers. 

Conclusion. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  no  one  under  tlw 
age  of  eighteen  years  should  be  permitted  to  apply  for  a  teacheri 
certificate.  Even  at  this  age  very  few  persons  are  fitted  in  every 
respect  to  take  charge  of  children  and  train  them.  They  may  be 
competent  as  far  as  scholarship  is  concerned,  but  they  lack  tadi 
judgment  and  self-control. 

I  think  if  the  State  tax  for  the  maintanence  of  the  public  schooli 
was  restored  to  one  and  one-fourth,  or  raised  to  one  and  one-h«K 
mills,  it  would  relieve  the  rural  districts  from  excessive  taxation  aid 
enable  them  to  employ  better  teachers  and  have  longer  terms  of 
school. 

As  a  general  rule  the  schools  of  my  district  are  doing  good  woA 
and  are  advancing  with  the  times.  "We  are  not  taking  any  steps  back- 
ward, but  are  gradually  pulliug  to  tlie  front  of  the  ranks. 

Hawkinsville,  N.  Y. 
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ONONDAOA  COUNTY— First  District. 
Ajlfred  J.  Jaqueth,  School  Commissioner. 

General  Observations. 

There  are  now  employed  in  this  district  118  teachers,  an  increase  of 
;wo  over  last  year. 

Of  the  number  employed,  three  hold  State  certificates,  three  hold 
S^ormal  school  diplomas,  and  112  hold  commissioner's  certificates. 

I  have  recommended  for  appointment  to  Normal  schools,  six  persons, 
four  of  whom  have  had  experience  in  teaching,  and  felt  the  want  of 
prpper  preparation  for  their  work,  especially  in  methods  of  teaching. 

I  have  made  137  official  visits  during  the  year;  also  examined  two 
teachers*  classes,  one  at  Elbridge  and  the  other  at  Jordan,  and  ordered 
and  had  made  a  survey  and  map  of  all  the  school  districts  in  the  town 
of  Camillus,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  and  placing  on  record  their 
lN>andaries. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

Examinations  have  been  held  in  each  town  in  this  district  twice 
Huring  the  year,  and  in  addition  to  these,  three  uniform  State  exami- 
ations  have  been  held.  These  uniform  State  examinations  have  given 
^neral  satisfaction  to  the  teachers  who  have  tried  them,  and  I  sincerely 
oj)e  that  a  bill,  requiring  their  use  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State, 
iLU  be  passed  by  the  coining  Legislature,  and  become  a  law. 

Recent  Legislation. 

H  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  trustee  of  each  district,  calling  his 
^'^ntion  to  the  School  Laws  passed  by  the  last  Legislature,  giving 
*-^uiy  of  the  laws  in  fulL 

TThe  law  in  regard  to  the  employment  and  compensation  of  teachers 
^i«  met  with  opposition  in  a  few  districts.  Some  trustees,  have  made 
^^tracts  to  pay  their  teachers  at  the  end  of  their  term,  and  some  dis- 
"icts  refused  at  their  annual  meeting  to  make  provision  for  monthly 
^jmeiLit  In  the  latter  case,  the  necessary  money  has  been  added  to 
^«  tax  list  by  the  trustee,  and  the  law  thus  carried  out.  In  the  former, 
liere  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  have  advised  the  teacher  to 
^^nand  his  wages  at  the  end  of  each  month.  It  may  require  the 
-^noval  from  office  of  one  or  more  trustees  before  the  law  will  be 
^^pected. 

"The  law  in  regard  to  privies  has  generally  been  complied  with,  but 
^^Ti  will  see  by  my  statistical  report  that  some  districts  have  not  given 
to  the  law,  and  a  few  districts  will   not  regard  it  unless  the 

t:aialtv  be  enforced. 
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take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  improve  themselves  and  their 
schools.  I  think  fully  eighty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  this  district 
are  subscribers  and  readers  of  some  educational  journal. 

I  have  found,  during  my  term  of  office,  that  district  boundaries  are 
very  defective,  and  a  great  amount  of  difficulty  would  be  avoided  if 
each  district  was  compelled  to  have  a  survey  of  the  district  recorded 
in  the  town  clerk's  affice. 

The  Teachers'  Institute 
for  the  first  and  fourth  commissioner  districts  of  Oneida  county  was 
held  at  Rome,  commencing  May  sixteenth,  and  continuing  five  days. 
It  was  ably  conducted  by  Dr.  J.  H.  French  and  Professor  Chas.  D. 
Larkin,  and  was  regarded  as  a  success.  Nothing  was  left  undone  to 
make  it  a  week  of  genuine  profit  to  the  teachers,  who  were  regular  in 
attendance,  interested,  and  very  much  pleased  with  the  practical  but 
able  instruction  of  the  j^rofessors.  I  frankly  believe  the  institute  is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  our  educational  system. 

Normal  Graduates  and  Teachers*  Classes. 

Very  few  Normal  graduates  have  been  employed  in  this  commiih 
sioner  district,  but  those  who  are  engaged  are  doing  efficient  work 
Their  services  are  in  demand,  and  appreciated  wherever  they  are 
secured. 

Teachers'  classes,  as  now  conducted,  are  valuable  aids  in  preparing 
teachers  for  their  work.  Two  classes  have  been  organized  and 
instructed  during  the  year  in  this  district  The  excellent  work 
accomplished  by  these  classes  is  being  manifested  in  the  school- 
room work  of  the  members  who  become  teachers. 

Conclusion. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  no  one  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  should  be  permitted  to  apply  for  a  teacher's 
certificate.  Even  at  this  age  very  few  persons  are  fitted  in  every 
respect  to  take  charge  of  children  and  train  them.  They  may  be 
competent  as  far  as  scholarship  is  concerned,  but  they  lack  tact, 
judgment  and  self-control. 

I  think  if  the  State  tax  for  the  maintanence  of  the  public  schools 
was  restored  to  one  and  one-fourth,  or  raised  to  one  and  one-half 
mills,  it  would  relievo  the  rural  districts  from  excessive  taxation  and 
enable  them  to  emi)loy  better  teachers  and  have  longer  terms  of 
school. 

As  a  general  rule  the  schools  of  my  district  are  doing  good  woA 
and  are  advancing  with  the  times.  "We  are  not  taking  any  steps  back- 
ward, but  are  gradually  i^ulliug  to  tho  front  of  the  ranks. 

Hawkinsville,  N.  Y. 
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ONONDAOA  COUNTY— First  District. 
AuTRED  J.  Jaqueth,  School  Commissioner. 

General  Observations. 

There  are  now  employed  in  this  district  118  teachers,  an  increase  of 
-wo  over  last  year. 

Of  the  number  employed,  three  hold  State  certificates,  three  hold 
formal  school  diplomas,  and  112  hold  commissioner's  certificates. 

I  have  recommended  for  appointment  to  Normal  schools,  six  persons, 
our  of  whom  have  had  experience  in  teaching,  and  felt  the  want  of 
>rQper  preparation  for  their  work,  especially  in  methods  of  teaching. 

I  have  made  137  official  visits  during  the  year;  also  examined  two 
eachers'  classes,  one  at  Elbridge  and  the  other  at  Jordan,  and  ordered 
jad  had  made  a  survey  and  map  of  all  the  school  districts  in  the  town 
>f  Camillus,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  and  placing  on  record  their 
>ouiidarieB. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

Examinations  have  been  held  in  each  town  in  this  district  twice 
luring  the  year,  and  in  addition  to  these,  three  uniform  State  exami- 
lations  have  been  held.  These  uniform  State  examinations  have  given 
g^eneral  satisfaction  to  the  teachers  who  have  tried  them,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  a  bill,  requiring  their  use  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State, 
will  be  passed  by  the  coming  Legislature,  and  become  a  law. 

Recent  Legislation. 

I  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  trustee  of  each  district,  calling  his 
attention  to  the  School  Laws  passed  by  the  last  Legislature,  giving 
tnany  of  the  laws  in  fulL 

The  law  in  regard  to  the  employment  and  compensation  of  teachers 
UI8  met  with  opposition  in  a  few  districts.  Some  trustees,  have  made 
ontracts  to  pay  their  teachers  at  the  end  of  their  term,  and  some  dis- 
rfcts  refused  at  their  annual  meeting  to  make  provision  for  monthly 
^yme-it  In  the  latter  case,  the  necessary  money  has  been  added  to 
tie  tax  list  by  the  trustee,  and  the  law  thus  carried  out.  In  the  former, 
''iere  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  have  advised  the  teacher  to 
^mand  his  wages  at  the  end  of  each  month.  It  may  require  the 
^moval  from  office  of  one  or  more  trustees  before  the  law  will  be 
^spected. 

The  law  in  regard  to  privies  has  generally  been  complied  with,  but 
c^u  ^vill  see  by  my  statistical  report  that  some  districts  have  not  given 
*5^d  to  the  law,  and  a  few  districts  will  not  regard  it  unless  the 
^naltv  be  enforced. 
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Just  Enough  School  to  Secure  Public  Money. 

There  are  several  districts  in  this  commissioner  district  tha 
have  more  weeks  of  school  than  the  law  requires  for  them  to 
teachers'  quota.  For  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  such  di 
would  suggest  the  passage  of  a  law  requiring  thirty-two  ' 
school  as  the  basis  for  a  teachers'  quota,  instead  of  twentj-eigl 
as  now  required. 

Camillus,  N.  Y. 


ONONDAGA  COUNTY— Second  District. 

Ezra  B.  Knapp,  School  Commissioner, 

OmciAii  Visits. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  NovQ^lbe^  15,  188( 
made  204  official  visits,  and  have  found  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
doing  honest,  earnest  work,  many  of  them  doing  excellently  ^ 
is  noticeable  that  teachers  who  devote  their  time  and  give  clo« 
tion  to  the  full  five  days'  institute  instruction,  do  much  better 
their  schools  than  those  who  attend  the  institute  only  for  a  da^ 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  State  appropriates  large  sums  oi 
annually,  for  the  maintenance  of  teachers'  institutes,  and  in  vie^ 
further  fact  that  penurious  teachers,  who  by  saving  the  expeni 
dent  to  a  week  at  an  institute,  can,  by  offering  their  services  to  ( 
ical  (?)  trustees  for  less  wages  than  the  better  qualified  t 
secure  desirable  schools,  is  it  not  advisable  that  attendance  of  t 
at  institutes  should  be  made  compulsory  by  statute  ?  A  law  en 
ing  school  commissioners  to  withhold  certificates  from  teach* 
do  not  attend  institutes,  unless  satisfactory  reasons  for  non-atte 
can  be  given,  would  be  wholesome. 

Teachers'  Institute. 
Our  district  teachers'  institute  was  held  at  Onondaga  Vail 
week  beginning  September  12.  Professor  S.  H.  Albro,  assisted 
John  H.  French,  was  conductor.  The  number  of  teachers  reg 
the  first  day  was  111,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  97 j 
were  specially  favored  by  having  such  able  and  efficient  conduc 
Professor  Albro  and  Dr.  French,  both  of  whom  gave  thon 
practical  work  during  the  day  sessions,  and  each  an  excellent  e' 
lecture.  Dr.  T.  B.  Stowell,  of  the  Cortland  Normal  School,  an< 
fessor  O.  W.  Sturdevant,  of  the  Onondaga  Academy,  also  gave  va 
evening  lectures. 
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School-Houses  and  OuT-BuiLDiNoa 

Within  a  year  eight  school-houses  have  been  thoroughly  repaired, 
Jid  in  most  of  them  modem  school  furniture  has  been  placed.  Two 
Lew  school-houses  have  been  built,  and  furnished  with  patent  seats 
kiid  desks,  and  one  school-house  is  now  being  constructed. 

The  new  school  law  in  reference  to  "Health  and  Decency"  has,  with 
wo  exceptions,  been  complied  with  in  this  commissioner  district,  and 
liese  exceptions  will  receive  immediate  attention.  This  salutary 
itatute  is  very  generally  commended.  By  a  circular  letter,  August  6, 
.887,  addressed  to  each  trustee,  the  full  text  of  all  school  laws  passed 
>y  our  last  Legislature  was  given,  together  with  suggestions  relative 
o  school-houses  and  school  grounds,  selection  of  teachers,  etc.  With 
rery  few  exceptions,  the  school  buildings  in  this  district  are  in  good 
tondition,  a  large  per  cent  of  them  being  comparatively  new. 

Examination  and  Licensing  of  Teachers. 
No  change  has  been  made  in  this  district,  this  year,  in  the  plan  of 
ixamining  and  licensing  teachers,  nor  has  any  necessity  for  a  change 
>een  made  manifest.  Two  public  examinations  have  been  held  in  each 
own.  Previous  to  these  examinations,  those  whose  certificates  would 
ixpire  before  the  close  of  the  next  term,  and  those  contemplating 
teaching  and  not  holding  a  valid  certificate,  were  notified  as  to  dates 
md  places  where  opportunities  for  earning  a  license  to  teach  would  be 
>ffered  them.  The  examinations  have  been  written  and  oral,  and 
embraced  physiology,  methods  and  school  economy.  United  States 
tiistory,  reading,  pronunciation,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  pen- 
Kianship,  spelling  and 'punctuation.  The  required  per  cent  of  correct 
itatements  and  answers  is:  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  sixty-five;  for 
i  second  grade  eighty,  and  at  least  one  term's  experience  as  teacher; 
or  a  first  grade,  ninety,  with  two  years'  successful  experience  as 
eacher.  This  standard  of  qualifications  ought  to  entitle  teachers  to 
he  wages  they  are  now  receiving  in.  this  district.  The  bUl  relative  to 
uniform  examinations  "  did  not  strike  me  as  being  wise  legislation, 
nd  since  it  failed  to  become  a  law  I  failed  to  see  any  good  reasons  for 
dopting  the  plan  proposed  at  our  last  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Normal  Teachers. 
There  are  at  present  eight  Normal  school  graduates  and  seven  under- 
radaates  teaching  in  this  commissioner  district.  One  of  our  Normal 
raduates.  Miss  Ida  L.  Griffen,  of  Marcellus,  was  elected  school 
ommissioner  at  the  last  general  election,  in  the  third  commissioner 
istrict  of  Oswego  county,  and  she  will  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the 
ffice  on  the  first  of  next  January. 
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I  have  this  year  recommended  three  applicants  for  appointment 
Normal  schools. 

Trustees. 

Since  in  trustees  are  vested  the  sole  guardianship  of  scbool-hou 
and  appurtenances,  the  authority  to  contract  with  and  employ  teacht 
to  expel  pupils  for  misconduct,  they  having  also  many  other  responsi 
powers  and  duties,  it  is  essential  that  only  such  men  as  have  inteUig 
views  of  the  importance  of  our  public  schools  shall  be  elected  to  t 
office. 

Were  trustees  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years,  instead  of  one  t< 
and  were  they  paid  for  their  services  instead  of  gratuitously  perform 
their  thankless  duties,  greater  care  would  be  exercised  in  the  select 
of  trustees,  and  the  school  interests  would  be  better  conserved. 
this  change  in  the  tenure  of  office  of  trustees,  it  is  more  than  proba 
that  the  too  frequent  changes  of  teachers,  a  serious  hindrance  to  i 
progress  of  pupils,  would,  in  a  measure,  be  obviated. 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


ONONDAGA  COUNTY— Third  District. 

Henry  D.  Nottingham,  School  Commissioner. 
General  Observations. 

This  commissioner  district  includes  103  school  distncts  and  parti  < 
districts,  ninety-nine  of  which  have  school-houses  within  the  limiti  o 
this  county.  In  the  schools,  three  of  which  are  union  free  schooli^UB 
teachers  are  employed  at  the  same  time. 

During  the  last  school  year  I  have  held  twelve  public  examiDAiitW 
two  in  each  of  the  six  towns  comprising  the  district,  and  have  iss 
184  licenses;  thirteen   first  grade,  fifty-three  second  grade,  and  Itfj 
third  grade. 

Since  writing  my  last  annual  report,  a  new  district  has  been  fonat'l 
embracing  the  territory  which  comprised  what  was  previously  dirtrf  j 
number  one,  Cicero  and  Clay,  and  district  number  eleven,  Cic«fa 

Four  of  the  country  school-houses  have  received  extensive  rqiff* 
One  of  them,  district  number  four,  La  Fayette,  received  additkn* 
repairs  in  compliance  with  an  order  from  me  requiring  an  outliy* 
$50.  The  new  school  buildincf  at  La  Fayette,  which  was  in  prooefl"] 
erection  when  A\Titing  my  last  report  has  been  completed  at  •  c^j 
of  $1,300. 
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The  increased  attendance  at  the  Manlius  Union  School  has  required 
the  building  of  an  addition  to  the  school-house.  Three  years  ago 
$2,500  were  expended  in  enlarging  the  school  building  at  East  Syracuse, 
nearly  doubling  its  seating  capacity.  For  some  time  the  inhabitants 
have  foreseen  that  to  meet  the  wants  of  its  increasing  population, 
enlarged  accommodations  would  soon  be  needed.  A  recent  order 
requiring  many  of  the  engineers  and  firemen  of  the  New  York  Central 
railroad  to  locate  there  with  their  families,  brings  the  matter  to  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  trustees,  and  makes  an  enlarged  school 
building,  or  a  new  one  in  the  near  future,  a  necessity. 

Trustees,  with  few  exceptions,  are  willingly  complying  with  the  recent 
law  in  regard  to  out-buildings,  though  in  some  cases  the  shape  of  the 
school  lot  and  the  location  of  the  school-house  make  it  a  difficult  mat- 
ter without  the  purchase  of  adjoining  land. 

Visits  and  Impressions. 

I  have  made  162  official  visits  during  the  last  school  year.  As  a  rule 
1  have  found  the  best  schools  in  districts  where  the  same  teachers 
have  been  employed  for  several  terms.  In  some  localities  no  imjarove- 
ment  has  been  made.  Have  met  with  teachers  having  the  literary 
qualifications,  but  lacking  in  tact  and  ability  to  interest  pupils  and 
manage  a  school  Some  persons  having  no  children  and  lacking 
in  public  spirit,  and  others  who  send  their  children  to  the  village 
schools,  take  Httle  interest  in  the  school  of  their  own  district,  and  its 
management  often  falls  into  incompetent  hands.  Many  of  the  draw- 
backs mentioned 'in  former  reports  still  exist  in  some  places. 

While  candor  compels  me  to  make  the  above  statements,  it  is  grati* 
fying,  when  taking  the  whole  district  into  consideration,  to  be  able 
to  report 

Advancement. 

The  largely  increased  number  of  applications  for  recommendation 
to  a  Normal  school,  a  Hve  teachers'  association;  the  adoption  of  new 
methods  by  a  large  majority  of  the  teachers,  and  the  ability  to  suc- 
cessfully practice  them;  an  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
attending  school,  and  number  of  weeks  taught,  also  in  average  attend- 
ance compared  with  number  of  children  of  school  age  residing  in  the 
district.  The  general  approval  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  recent  school 
law  in  regard  to  out-buildings,  and  the  readiness  with  which  a  majority 
of  the  trustees  comply  with  its  provisions,  all  prove  that  progress 
has  been  made  during  the  past  year  and  prophesy  an  advance  in  the 
future. 
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Desirable  Amendments. 

The  following  amendments   to  the  present  school    law   I    think 
desirable: 

1.  Extension  of  the  term  of  office  of  trustee  to  three  years. 

2.  Giving  commissioners  power  to  order  the  purchase  of   globes, 
blackboards  and  dictionaries  when  needed. 

3.  An  increase  of  State  tax  for  schools. 

Manlius,  N.  T. 


ONTAEIO  COUNTY— First  District. 

George  V.  Chapin,  School  Commissioner. 

The  accompanying  tables  will  give  the  status  of  the  schools  of  thii 
commissioner  district : 

Number  or  Children  of  School  Age. 
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AvEBAOE  Daily  Attendakce. 


towns. 

1885. 

1886. 

f 

1887. 

incrtOQ ♦ 

255.344 
798.392 
302.793 
207.917 
442.301 
704.3^5 
338.874 

230.419 
858.543 
285.824 
215.255 
427.683 
722.796 
371.409 

220.694 

va 

845.566 

am 

290.280 

well 

199.085 

'hester 

449.324 

)S 

780.649 

^a 

376.993 

3,049.986 

3,113.533 

3,162.591 

Cost  of  the  Schools  op  the  District. 


TOWNS. 


1885. 


ington 

va 

am 

well . . . 
Chester . 

)S 

ja 


$3,586  19 
17,526  60 
3,899  72 
3,328  13 
5,962  69 
14,705  83 
4,821  72 


$53,840  87 


1886. 


$3,648  55 
18,225  20 
4,059  22 
3,300  89 
6,931  27 
13,346  90 
6,422  42 


$55,934  45 


1887. 


$3,602  85 
18,598  77 
4,347  40 
3,223  47 
9,230  81 
13,775  07 
5,510  50 


$58,288  87 


Paid  by  Local  Tax  for  the  Schools  of  the  District. 


TOWNS. 


ington 

va 

am 

well . . . 
hester. 

)S 

^ 


1885. 


$2,151  42 
8,549  32 
1,933  62 
2,059  34 
3,563  45 
8,569  56 
2,826  84 


1886. 


$2,178  70 
8,185  63 
2,162  77 
1,859  93 
4,488  48 
7,700  27 
4,225  52 


$29,653  55         $30,801  30 


1887. 


$1,888  21 
8,377  67 
2,220  95 
1,515  77 
4,521  47 
8,406  16 
3,065  58 


$29,998  81 


Apportioned  from  the  Public  Moneys. 


towns. 


lington 

xa 

am 

'Well . . . 
•hester . 

>s 

Ja 


$1,361  21 
3,982  52 
1,674  20 
1,228  32 
2,158  42 
3,704  35 
1,789  35 


$1,434  82 
3,871  63 
1,704  76 
1,304  42 
2,257  67 
3,778  55 
1,782  35 


1887. 


$1,550  19 
4,587  65 
1,929  58 
1,522  41 
2,557  09 
4,383  00 
2,129  15 


$15,898  37    $16,134  20   $18,659  07 
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*"  Paid  for  Building  and  Bepairino  School-Houses. 


TOWNS. 


FarmingtoD 

Geneva 

Gorham 

Hopewell .   . 
Manchester. 

Phelps 

Seneca 


lR8fi. 


$88  :)3 

1,<)20  79 

U  55 

98  04 

345  42 

1,833  50 

210  84 


$201  99 

891  22 

137  14 

192  95 

1,37G  39 

1,773  12 

1,599  10 


$3,631  47  ;       $6,171  91 


$139  96 
641  49 
342  53 
128  7j 

3.129  69 

1.130  73 
755  79 


$6,268  90 


Reportfo)  Valuation  of  School  Property. 


TOWNS. 


Farniington 

Gheneva 

Gorham 

Hopewell . . . 
Manchester. 

Phelps 

Seneca 


1885. 


$8,075  00 
43,200  00 
6,800  00 
6,175  00 
11,400  00 
29,275  00 
10,800  00 


$116,325  00 


188ft. 

1W7. 

$9,560  00 

$8,820  CO 

49,750  00 

50,475  tt» 

7,415  00 

8,100  00 

5,025  00 

6,405  09 

21,735  00 

21,9110  09 

38,680  00 

36,555  09 

13,580  00 

15,62»09 

$1^5,745  00     $147,875  09 


Assessed  Vaix'ation  of  Property. 


Farmington 

Geneva 

Gorham 

Hopewell 1,712,211  (K) 

Manchester !      2,020,981  00 


$1,631,162  00 
4,784,187  00 
1,92\),548  (K) 


Phelps. 
Seneca. 


4,464,807  00 
2,272,975  00 


$1,601,326  00 
4,931,777  00 
1,897.864  00 
1,747,564  00 
2,021,234  00 
4,984, a38  00 
2,275,698  00 


$18,815,871  00  I  $19,460,301  00 


$1,575,274  09 
4,938,211  99 
1,934,827  09 
1,722,532  69 

4,481,000  99 
2,195,8»09 


$18,846,706  09 


Although  there  was  expended,  for  building  and  repairing  school- 
houses,  sites,  cti\y  several  hundred  dollars  more  in  1886  than  in  188^ 
which  was  somewhat  increased  in  1887,  yet  upon  an  assessed  Talnatiai 
of  property,  about  the  same  during  the  past  three  years,  the  cort  t9 
the  several  districts  in  maintaining  the  schools  has  not  increased  tbs 
local  rate  of  taxation  to  exceed  one  one-thousandth  of  one  per  cent 
while  the  reported  valuation  of  school  property  has  been  increaw^ 
from  $116,325  in  1885,  to  $147,875  in  1887,  being  an  increase  in  Baid 
time  of  about  twenty  per  cent 
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During  my  three  terms  as  commissioner  ten  (10)  new  school-houses 
have  been  built,  and  three  (3)  are  now  in  course  of  construction  in  No. 
16,  Gorham,  No.  4,  Hopewell,  and  Np.  20,  Phelps.  New  school-houses 
are  needed  in  Nos.  2  and  13,  Gorham,  and  No.  13,  Manchester. 

Quite  a  number  have  been  repaired  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
requirements  of  chapter  538  of  the  School  Laws  of  1887  are  very 
generally  being  voluntarily  carried  out.  All  excepting  those  of  the 
comparatively  new  school  buildings  are  without  any  proper  means  of 
ventilation,  and  this  is  a  defect  which  should  in  some  way  be  remedied 
at  once,  as  the  present  health  and  future  physical  well-being  of  the 
occupants  are  dependent  thereupon. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  making  the  school  buildings  comfort- 
able, pleasant  and  inviting,  together  with  their  surroundings,  coupled 
with  the  t  employment  of  good  teachers,  thereby  securing  a  larger 
patronage  of  the  home  school,  is  becoming  universally  recognized  as  the 
principal  factor  in  school  economy.  The  most  parsimonious  respecting 
the  use  of  money  for  school  purposes  can  but  be  satisfied  by  the  largely 
increased  rate  of  valuation  of  school  property  upon  the  extremely  low 
rate  of  additional  outlay  therefor,  that  the  investment  was  the  best  pos- 
sible, as  the  valuation  of  their  own  property  has  been  proportionately 
increased. 

By  reference  to  a  table  enumerating  the  children  of  school  age, 
and  the  two  following  relating  to  school  attendance  compared  there- 
with, it  will  be  evident  that  a  liberal  and  judicious  outlay  in  improving 
the  school  property  and  maintaining  a  first-class  school  is  the  true 
solution  of  the  problem  of  local  taxation,  which  is  indirectly  reduced 
in  proportion  as  the  aggregate  attendance  is  increased. 

During  the  year  district  boundaries  have  been  changed  in  districts 
Nos.  8  and  14,  Gorham,  and  Nos.  22  and  23,  Phelps,  so  that  Nos.  14  and 
23  were  enlarged. 

Greatly  to  the  financial  injury  of  one  district  or  another,  the  valua- 
tion of  farms,  contiguous  but  in  two  districts,  merges  by  purchase  and 
occupancy  into  one  district,  and  very  of  ten  into  the  larger  and  stronger. 
The  boundary  lines  should  make  the  district  limitations  unalterable 
except  by  order  of  the  proper  ofl&cers.  This  difficulty  would  be  over- 
come by  a  township  system,  such  as  I  discussed  at  length  in  my  annual 
report  of  1886,  and  again  urge  for  legislative  consideration  and  action. 
If  this  cannot  be  effected,  I  would  suggest  that  a  school  meeting  be 
held  upon  the  first  Tuesday  evening  in  June  of  each  year  for  the 
express  purpose  of  electing  district  officers,  and  in  districts  having  but 
one  trustee,  making  at  the  discretion  of  the  meeting  the  tenure  of 
office  of  such  trustee  one,  two  or  three  years,  and  the  same  to  be 
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^owed  a  compensation  for  services  rendered.  The  reg^ular  a-TitniRl 
school  meeting  for  reports  of  school  officers,  voting  appropriations, 
•etc.,  to  be  held  as  now,  and  the  school  year  remain  unchanged.  The 
reason  for  this  change  is  apparent  without  discussion. 

Since  the  apportionment  of  public  school  moneys,  after  March,  1888, 
■will  be  made  upon  a  new  basis,  there  will  hereafter  be  no  necessitj  for 
taking  the  enumeration  of  the  children  of  school  age,  which  in  our 
villages  and  cities  is  attended  with  much  expense. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  be  done  away,  and  that  the  blank  for 
trustees'  reports  be  simplified  by  striking  out  the  portion  for  the 
enumeration  of  children;  also,  items  two,  eleven  and  twelve  "  Statisti- 
cal," and  twenty-nine  and  thirty  "  Statistical"  continued,  and,  unless 
the  statute  relating  to  compulsory  education  can  be  made  operative, 
the  statistics  relating  thereto.  Many  differences  that  grow  into  serious 
difficulties  in  districts,  because  of  the  delay  incident  to  a  decision  from 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  could  be  averted,  if  the  power, 
which  is  absolute  and  now  vested  wholly  in  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  could  be  given  to  the  commissioner,  who  is  at  hand 
and  could  take  testimony  and  render  a  decision,  which  should,  unlefls 
an  appeal  be  taken  therefrom  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  within  a  specified  time,  be  final. 

I  have  met  the  trustees  of  the  several  towns  at  the  offices  of  the 
town  clerks  to  receive,  and  when  necessary,  to  assist  them  in  completing 
their  annual  reports. 

Of  the  117  persons  who  were  examined  for  teachers*  licenses,  ninety 
were  licensed.  Of  these  six  were  first  grade,  twenty-four  were  second 
grade,  and  sixty  were  third  grade. 

The  number  of  teachers  teaching  at  the  same  time  during  twentj- 
«ight  weeks  or  more  of  tlie  past  year,  was  131.  The  whole  number  of 
different  teachers  was  178.  Of  these,  two  held  State  certificates;  one, 
a  Normal  school  diploma;  175  were  licensed  by  the  local  officer.  Of 
the  above  number,  forty-seven  were  males,  and  131  were  femalea 

Cornell  State  Scholarship. 

There  were  four  candidates  for  the  above  scholarship.  One  ivif 
ineligible  because  of  non-attendance  in  any  pubhc  school  of  this  Stall 
during  six  months  of  the  last  year. 

Fred  Allen  Titus,  of  Shortsville,  was  the  successful  competitOTy  but 
under  the  wise  provisions  of  tlie  statute  of  the  last  Legislature,  rekt^ 
ing  to  the  Cornell  scholarship,  the  other  two  entered  the  uniyenify 
upon  appointments  to  fill  vacancies  in  other  counties. 
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Normal   Schools. 

Have  recommended  for  appointment  to  the  above  schools,  seven 
persons  to  Brockport,  three  to  Albany,  and  one  each  to  Cortland, 
Oeneseo,  Oswego  and  Buffalo. 

From  November  20,  1886,  to  November  28,  1887, 1  made  225  official 
visits  to  the  schools  under  my  supervision,  and  I  am  gratified  to  report 
that  there  has  never  been,  during  the  time  of  my  supervision,  so  suc- 
cessful work  done  as  during  the  past  year,  and  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions I  have  had  the  tinited  support  of  teachers  and  trustees,  in 
carrying  into  effect  a  course  of  study  prescribed,  and  such  other 
suggestions  respecting  school  management  as  were  offered. 

Nearly  every  school  is  furnished  with  an  unabridged  dictionary,  and 
a  goodly  number  have  charts,  maps  and  other  necessary  apparatus. 

Some  of  the  library  money  apportioned  to  the  districts  was  applied 
toward  the  purchase  of  the  above,  but  the  larger  portion  of  it  was 
used  for  teachers'  wages,  and,  outside  of  the  several  villages,  a  district 
library,  or  a  thought  of  replenishing  it,  is  a  thing  of  the  past;  and 
the  most  that  is  accomplished  by  this  distinct  quota,  is  to  make  a  little 
more  work  for  the  commissioner  who  computes  in  the  annual  appor- 
tionment the  amount  thereof  in  the  several  districts. 

Teachers'  Associations. 

One  very  profitable  and  largely  attended  session  of  the  County 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  Shortsville  Friday  evening  and 
Saturday,  June  3  and  4,  at  which  exercises  were  given  by  C.  D. 
McLean,  LL.  D.,  Misses  Margaret  Furgerson,  Buth  E.  Taylor,  Susie 
H.  Brooks,  Mary  Peckham,  Sarah  Harrington,  Marion  S.  Bennett,  and 
Professors  A.  P.  Chapin  and  C.  D.  Vail,  which  were  followed  in  discus- 
sions by  members  of  the  association. 

Teachebs'  Institute. 

A  district  institute  of  one  week,  beginning  September  19,  was  held 
in  the  union  school  building,  Geneva,  with  Professor  H.  II.  Sanford  as 
instructor,  assisted  by  local  teachers,  Principal  C.  D.  McLean,  of  the 
Brockport  Normal  School,  and  Principal  J.  M.  Cassety,  of  the  Buffalo 
Normal  SchooL  The  instruction  was  all  of  a  high  order,  and  so 
thoroughly  practical  that  all  of  the  133  teachers  in  regular  attendance 
were  benefited  thereby,  and  the  universal  expression  was:  "This  is 
the  best  institute  that  we  ever  attended." 

The  niusic  furnished  by  Mrs.  Clapp  and  her  pupils  in  the  evening, 
and  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the  Geneva  schools  and  others  in 
the  day,  was  a  helpful  and  enjoyable  feature  of  the  sessions^ 
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Tuesday  evening  was  occupied  in  answering  queries,  and  listening 
to  a  talk  by  Rev.  Sherman  CooHdgo,  of  the  Arapaho  tribe  of  Indians, 
and  at  present  a  student  in  Hobart  College,  upon  a  subject  so  new 
that  an  embodiment  of  the  substance  of  it  below  will  be  both  interest^ 
ing  and  instructive  :  i 

"Several  years  ago  quite  a  number  of  Arapaho  and  Shoshone  children 
were  sent  to  Carlisle,  and  while  there,  and  after  their  return  to  the 
reservation,  a  large  majority  of  them  died.  This,  according  to  the 
Indians'  limited  range  of  thought,  is  a  posterior  evidence  that  the 
Atlantic  coast  climate  is  unhealthy  for  their  young  people. 

There  is  probably  some  truth  in  this  statement,  but,  without  doubts 
their  deaths  to  a  great  extent,  were  caused  by  disease. 

On  this  account,  parents  and  guardians  are  apprehensive  about  the 
effect  of  the  eastern  atmosphere  upon  the  constitution  of  their  youtL 
They  are  therefore  unwilling  to  send  their  children  and  wards  there, 
while  at  the  same  time,  Carlisle  refuses  to  receive  any  pupils  from 
these  tribes,  because  of  the  usual  delicate  condition  of  their  physical 
organism.  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  the  work  of  education  and  civili- 
zation of  the  young  of  these  two  tribes  must  be  performed  in  • 
government  industrial  school,  or  church  institution  on  the  reservation, 
or  else  in  some  training  school  located  west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
The  bulk  of  educational  operations  among  the  Indians  must  of 
necessity,  be  carried  out  on  the  reservations,  and  in  the  west;  but  the 
training  schools,  such  as  Carlisle,  in  Pennsylvania;  Hampton,  in 
"Virginia;  Genoa,  in  Nebraska,  and  Salem,  in  Oregon,  are  to  the  reserva- 
tion schools  what  colleges  and  universities  are  to  high  schools  and 
academies. 

After  a  study  of  the  subject,  both  pro  and  con,  it  is  certainly  a  fair 
oonclusion  that  there  are  as  many  good  reasons  for  haying*  the  schools 
at,  or  near,  the  agencies,  or  among  the  tribes,  as  there  are  for  patting 
them  awav  from  such  surroundings. 

It  is  a  great  iiiisfortune,  however,  for  these  schools  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  nation's  legislators  should  have  deemed  it  best  to  place  them 
under  the  ctmtrol  of  a  department  so  inextricably  mixed  up  witii 
politics,  partisan  changes,  and  a  pernicious  system  of  patronage.  Ai 
a  consequence  of  the  laxity  of  such  a  system,  wide  room  is  given  to 
irregularity  and  injustice  in  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs. 

Would  you  test  the  truth  of  what  is  here  affirmed,  go  to  the  United 
States  Indian  agent,  or  to  the  agenc^y  of  school  superintendent,  and 
examine  the  piles  and  bundles  of  imperious  orders  which  they  hate 
received  from  Washington,  and  many  of  whose  contents  are  of 
the  essence  of  nonsense  in  their  relation  to  the  real  nature  and  state 
of  affairs  of  their  destination  ;  when  you  have  completed  your  invee- 
tigation  you  will  not  wonder  why  these  too  ill-paid  and  responsible 
employes  of  the  nation  look  so  care-worn  and  tormented  ;  but  stw 
a  while  with  them,  and  in  a  short  time  vou  will  be  fuither  convinced 
that  they  have  enough  things  to  give  them  sleepless  nights  without 
receiving  additional  ones  from  their  headquarters,  because  they  hat« 
not  only  a  thousand  and  one  things  which  demand  their  care  and 
attention  in  the  trying  positions  which  they  endeavor  to  till,  but  thej 
have  also  the  duty  of  overseeing  starving  human  beings,  who  are  the 
wards  of  one  of  the  foremost  nations  of  the  earth,  and  whose  coffers 
are  more  than  full 
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'^  Starving  the  wards  of  tlie  nation  ought  to  cease  to  be  tlio  scandal 
of  the  American,  government"  This  is  only  an  instance  of  a  multi- 
tude  of  similar  cases  in  the  service  which  could  be  furnished  did  time 
and  space  permit;  there  are  many  employes  in  the  service  with  genuine 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  neglected  and  perishing  race,  who  are 
liindered  and  hampered  from  doing  what  they  would  to  ameliorate 
their  destitution. 

But  this  is  the  result  of  such  a  system  of  government.  Instead  of 
being  accelerated  and  pushed  on,  the  advancing  tide  of  the  much 
needed  and  desired  Indian  progress  is  thus  impeded.  It  is  often 
asked,  "Can  Indians  be  civilized  or  Christianized?"  You  might  as 
^well  ask,  "  Are  they  human  beings  ?  "  Such  questions  are  absurd  to 
iihe  last  degree.  They  can  only  emanate  from  viewing  this  unhappy 
race  as  entirely  different  from  the  white  race.  As  to  whether  this 
savage  race  can  be  civilized,  you  are  requested  to  take  a  brief  glance 
at  the  present  condition  of  the  natives  of  the  American  continent,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  and  astonished  beyond  measure  by  the  over- 
whelming number  of  ar.iwers  coming  from  every  side ;  for  you  will 
hear,  loud,  distinct,  unequivocal  and  intelligent  voices  of  the  educated, 
civilized  a:id  Christianized  sons  and  daughters  of  red  men  from  the 
direction  of  the  cabin  and  the  cottage^  the  government  and  the  mission 
'  schools,  academies  and  high  schools,  schools  of  art  and  schools  of 
theology,  colleges  and  universities. 

The  improved  situation  of  the  wards  of  the  United  States  is  the 
ontcome  of  the  revulsion  of  feeling  which   the   philanthropic  and 
Christian  people  have  evinced  toward  the  once  powerful  aborigines  of 
the  western  continent  during  the  past  comparatively  few  years. 
The  rapidity  of  their  "  onward  and  upward  "  career  as  a  barbarian 
-  people  to  their  present  progressive  state  is,  on  reflection,  at  once 
hopeful  and  phenomenal.     The  drawbacks  of  the  Indians  are   the 
concomitants  of  their  previous  manner  of  living,  and  the  injury  inflicted 
Tipon  them  for  over  two  hundred  years,  which  will  take  time  to 
outgrow.     Not  only  the  mere  developing,  strengthening  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  industrial   habits,  the  growth  of  the  physical   and   the 
^mlargement  of  the  mental  powers  are  necessary  to  this  end,  but  also 
spiritual  nature,  which  is  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  to  education  in 
l>roadest  and  truest  sense.     Christian  education  is  the  hope  of  the 
ns — in  fact,  it  is  the  only  hope  of  any  race,  in  any  land,  in  any 
lime.     In  the  first  place,  its  aim  is  the  development  of  true  manhood. 
t  realizes  that  man  is  a  trinity  of  being,  composed  of  the   Suma, 
'suche  and  the  Pneuma,  and  it  seeks  to  expand  these  in  full.     It 
ecognizes  in  its  system  that  it  can  improve  by   "proper  food  and 
txercise  the  physical  man,  the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences  for « the 
ntellectual  man;  God's  law,  grace  and  salvation  to  care  for  the  spiritual 
"  and,  furthermore,  it  strives  to  write  the  "  law  of  God  in  the 
eart  and  the  law  of  science  in  the  head.'' 

Tliere  is  an  immense  field  of  labor  for  the  members  of  the  entire 

Tiurch  among  these  Indians,  and  they  have  every  claim,  by  every 

xinciple  of  patriotism,  policy,  of  Christian  justice  and  mercy,  on  the 

Anrch  people  and  citizens  of  this  country.     The  church  should  plant 

th  a  chapel  and  a  church  school  in  the  midst  of  every  tribe  on  all 

e  reservations,  and  the  conscience  of  the  nation  should  not  be  satis- 
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fied  until  this  portion  of  its  population  has  every  priTilege  of  civilized 
citizenship.  It  is  hard  to  see  clearly  how  a  Christian  people  can  behold 
with  cold  indifference  these  needy  wards  of  the  nation,  or  repress  the 
feelings  of  the  deepest  compassion  for  these  poor,  weak,  despised  and 
dusky  browed  sufferers  when  they  are  conscious  of  their  presence  at 
their  very  doors." 

The  exercises  of  the  following  evenings  were  answering*  queiieB» 

music,  and  interesting  and  instructive  lectures  by    H.  K.  Sanford, 

A.  M.,  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 

J.  M.  Cassety,  LL.  D.     Saturday  an  excursion  was  had  to  WaiJdns  m 

Seneca  Lake. 

(Conclusion. 

Beginning  to  teach  at  an  early  age,  I  have,  with  the  exception  d 
five  years,  devoted  my  time  and  best  energies  to  educational  woik 
and  whatever  errors  I  have  made  have  been  of  the  head  and  not  of 
the  heart,  and  in  whatever  sphere  I  may  hereafter  labor  I  shaU  eier 
cherish  the  memory  of  those  with  whom  I  have  so  long"  and  plcasanttf 
labored,  and  though  not  formally  engaged  in  educational  work,  sbfiS 
ever  feel  a  lively  interest  in  the  educational  welfare  of  the  schools  in 
this  my  native  county,  which,  in  point  of  excellence,  progress  and 
prosperity,  I  take  a  just  pride  in  boasting,  are  second  to  none  in  the 
State. 

Chapinville,  N.  Y. 


ONTAKIO  COUNTY— Second  Districjt. 
Albert  C.  Aldridge,  School  Commissioner, 

An  Acknowledgment. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction,  in  recalling  the  three  yean  d 
^  my  experience  as  school  commissioner,  that  I  have  to  acknowledge  lo 
much  of  courtesy  and  kindness  fi*om  those  with  whom  I  have  come  is 
contact  School  officers  have  proved  efficient,  and  have  always  inD- 
ingly  and  promptly  acted  upon  suggestions,  with  reference  to  teachai 
and  improvements,  when  practicable  to  do  so.  Teachers  have  heartily 
cooperated  in  all  educational  work,  and  everything  required  of  tto 
has  been  most  cheerfully  performed.  I  have,  everywhere,  been  royiDf 
entertained  by  school  patrons,  and  gratefully  acknowledge  their  ffSr 
erous  hospitality.  Their  hearty  "  come  again  "  means  todcome  while  oa 
my  future  rounds  of  school  work  and  visitation. 
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Visits. 

The  140  teachers  constantly  employed  in  the  106  schools  under  my 
■upervisiony  were  visited  twice  each,  during  the  past  year,  and  all  inex- 
perienced teachers  needing  additional  help  and  suggestions  were  again 
▼isited  as  time  and  work  permitted.  In  methods  of  teaching  and  in 
the  preparation  of  busy  work  I  noticed  great  improvement,  and  in  the 
xnatter  of  discipline  I  found  less  to  criticise.  Teachers  generally 
manifest  a  deep  interest  in  their  work,  and  nearly  all  are  reading  the 
"best  educational  books  and  journals.  As  a  rule,  the  teachers  of  this 
district  are  competent,  energetic,  and  progressive. 

BniLDINOS. 

Many  school  buildings  have  been  thoroughly  repaired,  properly 
Tentilated,  new  desks  put  in,  and  the  surroundings  greatly  improved. 
A  large  new  school  building  is  being  erected  in  District  No.  8 
(Oarlinghouse),  in  the  town  of  Naples,  and  will  be  completed  by 
January  1,  next. 

65 
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Schools  and  Attendance. 

Districts  Nos.  11  and  13  in  the  village  of  Canandaigua  were,  Decem- 
ber fifteenth  last,  consolidated  and  organized  as  union  free  school  dis- 
trict No.  1,  with  an  academic  department  See  further  particulars  in 
table  No.  2. 

The  whole  average  attendance  for  this  commissioner  district  will  fall 
somewhat  below  that  of  last  year,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  diphtheiii 
in  some  of  the  large  villages  and  other  localities. 

Deaths. 

Miss  Sarah  M.  Crowley,  of  Canandaigua,  for  several  years  a  teacher 
in  graded  school  No.  11,  and  a  lady  possessing  rare  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart,  suddenly  died  in  mid-summer  last,  leaving  a  large 
circle  of  friends  to  mourn  her  loss. 

Mrs.  Carrie  L.  Bush,  of  Canandaigua,  was  stricken  down  in  October 
last,  just  as  she  had  commenced  her  work  as  teacher  of  music  in  the 
new  union  school,  and  lived  but  a  few  days.  Her  death  was  a  greet 
shock  to  her  friends,  a  great  loss  to  the  community  and  to  the  profes- 
sion in  which  she  displayed  such  great  talent 

This  circular  notice,  which  is  self-explaining,  was  mailed  to  trustees: 

Victor,  N.  Y.,  August  10,  1887. 

To  School  Trustees : 
I  will  meet  the  trustees  of  this  commissioner  district  at  the  tows 

clerk's  office  in  each  town,  as  below  indicated,  for  the  purpose  of  receir- 

ing,  and,  if  necessary,  correcting  their  reports.    At  the  same  time  I 

wUl  deliver  the  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Draper  (a  large 

Yoliune)  and  as  many  school  registers  as  may  be  needed  for  next  jeir 

to  each  trustee. 
Bristol,  Monday,  August  twenty-ninth,  from  nine  to  eleven  o'clock  a.  ft 
Canandaigua,  Wednesday,  August  twenty-fourth,  from  three  to  fife 

o'clock  p.  M. 
Canadice,  Monday,  August  twenty-ninth,  from  four  to  six  o'clock  p.  x* 
East  Bloomfield,  Tuesday,  August    thirtieth,    from    four    to  ns 

o'clock  p.  M. 
Naples,  Friday,  August  nineteenth,  from  five  to  seven  o'clock  p.  k 
Richmond,  at  Honeoye,  Tuesday,  August  thirtieth,  from  eight  to 

ten  o'clock  a.  m. 

South    Bristol,    Saturday,    August    twentieth,    from    four  to  sz 

o'clock  p.  M. 
Victor,  Saturday,  August  twenty-seventh,  from  four  to  six  o'clock  p.  » 
West  Bloomfield,   Tuesday,  August  thirtieth^  from    one   to  thiM 

o'clock  p.  M. 

Blanks  for  trustees'  reports  are  now  in  the  hands  of  townclerkB,an^ 

will  be  forwarded  to  trustees  at  once. 
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The  law  directs  that  the  annual  school  meeting  shall  be  held  the  last 
Tuesday  of  August,  this  year  the  thirtieth.  The  district  clerk  should 
give  notice  at  least  six  days  in  advance  of  the  meeting. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  C.  ALDRTDGE, 

Schxx>l  Commisftioner, 

Just  before  the  annual  school  meetings  I  mailed  a  postal  card  blank, 
properly  addressed  to  myself,  like  the  following,  to  each  of  the  old 
trustees,  with  a  request  that  it  be  filled  out  and  mailed  to  me  imme- 
diately after  the  meeting.  They  were  promptly  filled  out  and  returned, 
thus  giving  me  a  complete  list  of  officers  in  a  very  few  days: 

List  of  officers  elected  Tuesday  evening,  August  30, 1887,  in  district 

No 

Town  of Ontario  county. 

Trustee P.  O 

Clerk P.  O 

Collector P.  O 

liibrarian P.  O 

Tour  name.  

P.  O 

Bated,   1887. 

TiULCHEBs'  Institute. 

Our  session  of  one  week  in  union  school  building,  Canandaigua, 
l>eguining  October  10th  last,  proved  a  grand  success  in  every  particu- 
lar. Prof.  A.  P.  Chapin,  of  Bochester,  conductor,  was  ably  assisted  by 
I>r.  Chas.  D.  McLean,  of  Brockport,  Dr.  James  M.  Cassety,  of  Buffalo, 
I>r.  N.  T.  Clark,  of  Canandaigua,  and  others.  The  work  given  by  the 
several  instructors  was  exceedingly  practical  and  valuable.  The 
evening  lectures  were  very  interesting  and  instructive.  The  large 
body  of  teachers  pre3ent  expressed  themselves  as  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  instruction  received. 

We  were  highly  favored  in  having  an  address  by  Hon.  Charles  R 
Skinner,  and  hope  for  another  visit  from  him.  To  Dr.  H.  L.  Taylor, 
principal  of  the  union  school,  we  are  indebted  for  many  courtesies. 

ViCTOB,  N.  T. 
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ORANGE  COUNTY  — First  District. 
David  A.  Morrison,  School  Commissioner. 

In   General. 

The  first  commissioner  district  of  Orange  county,  comprifiing  ilii 
towns  of  Blooming  Grove,  Cornwall,  Highlands,  Monroe,  Montgomery, 
Newburgh  and  New  Windsor,  contains  seventy-four  school  districtB 
and  parts  of  districts,  sixty-nine  of  which  have  school-houses  situated 
in  this  county.  In  these  sixty-nine  schools  there  are  100  depart- 
ments, in  each  of  which  a  teacher  was  employed  for  28  weeks,  or 
more,  during  the  last  school  year. 

The  following  summary  of  important  items  contained  in  the  abstradi 
of  trustees'  reports  for  the  school  year  ending  August  20,  1887,  givea^ 
in  some  respects,  a  general  view  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  under 
my  supervision : 

Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  August  21, 1886 $3,103  li 

Apportioned  from  State 15, 959  81 

Raised  by  tax 34,598  34 

Other  sources 6,292  43 

Total $59,958  7D 

Payments. 

For  teachers'  wages $37,274  47 

For  libraries 280  71 

For  school  apparatus 485  9J 

For  school-houses,  sites,  etc 11,079  tf 

For  other  expenses 5,339  9 

Remaining  on  hand  August  20,  1887 5,493  99 

Total $59,953  7» 

Siutistical. 
Number  of  teachers   employed  at  the   same  time  for 

twenty-eight  weeks,  or  more 100 

Number  of  children  of  school  age 8,  W 

Number  of  children  attending  public  schools 5,097 

"Whole  number  of  days'  attendance 475,6tt 

Average  daily  attendance 2,612,SS 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 7,4W 

Value  of  school-houses  and  sites $116,M  1^ 

Assessed  valuation  of  property $10,882,M(  1.^4 
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The  average  time  the  schools  were  in  session  during  the  year  was 
8.5  weeka  The  average  number  of  children  attending  public 
chools  for  each  teacher  was  fifty-one.  The  average  daily  attendance 
er  teacher  was  twenty-six.  The  largest  number  of  children  of 
chool  age  residing  in  one  district  was  731 ;  the  smallest  number  was 
wenty-three  ;  the  average  number  per  district  was  118.  The  assessed 
aluation  of  property  in  the  wealthiest  district  was  $950,330  ;  in  the 
oorest  district  $20,800  ;  the  average  valuation  per  district,  $157,714. 
he  highest  rate  of  district  tax  for  all  school  purposes  was  one  and 
noHseventh  per  cent ;  the  lowest  was  less  than  seven-hundredths  of 
ne  per  cent ;  the  average  rate  was  a  little  more  than  three-tenths  of 
ne  per  cent.  The  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  averaged  $7.17 
)r  each  pupiL 

Sixty-four  districts  own  sites  whose  aggregate  value  is  estimated  at 
21,800,  averaging  $340.62  each.  Since  my  last  report,  one  site  has 
een  purchased,  and  three  have  been  enlarged. 

There  are  seventy-one  school-houses  in  this  district  valued  by 
ustees  at  $94,744,  averaging  $1,33442  each.  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
)nifortable.  Many  of  them  are  excellent  buildings  in  all  respects 
ghly  creditable  to  the  districts  in  which  they  are  situated.  Fidelity 
•  truth  requires  me  to  add  that  there  are  a  few  others  whose  condi- 
gn and  surroundings  are  discreditable  to  the  districts  in  which  they 
and.  During  the  past  year  one  new  building  was  erected.  Prelimi- 
iry  steps  have  this  year  been  taken  for  the  erection  of  three  others, 
id  one  old  building  has  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  reseated. 
One  hundred  and  sixteen  teachers  were  employed  at  some  time 
iring  the  last  year.  Of  these  thirty-three  are  males,  and  eighty- 
iree  are  females.  Twelve  were  licensed  by  State  Superintendents, 
reive  are  graduates  of  State  normal  schools,  and  ninety-two  were 
sensed  by  the  commissioner.  The  highest  salary  paid  to  any  teacher 
as  $1,000  a  year;  the  lowest,  was  five  dollars  a  week;  the  average 
eekly  wages  was  nine  dollars  and  ninety-four  cents. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

In  regard  to  the  licensing  of  teachers  it  may  be  said  in  the  words  of 
.  former  report,  "that,  while  a  uniform  standard  of  qualification 
hroughout  the  State  would  be  very  desirable,  it  would  be  practicable 
dily  where  the  conditions  are  alike.  Tliere  is  such  a  wide  difference 
1  th^  condition  of  schools,  that  it  may  w^ell  be  doubted  if  a  rigid  sys- 
5Bi  of  issuing  licenses,  and  a  fixed  standard  of  qualification  would 
^oduce  satisfactory  results.  A  certain  percentage  of  correct  answers 
'  arbitrary  questions  is  not  always  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  quali- 
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fioations  of  the  applicant;  other  things  are  frequently  to  be  consideiei 
A  varying  examination,  a  wise  discretion,  and  an  elasidc  standard  of 
qualification  seem  to  be  necessary  in  the  present  condition  of  our 
schools."  The  advantages  that  will  result  from  unifomi  ezaminationi 
are,  however,  so  great  that  it  is  well,  perhaps,  to  make  an  e£brt  to 
obtain  them. 

The  Thibty-beoond  Teachers'  iNSTrruTE 
in  this  county  was  held  at  Middletown,  April  4-8,  1887.  The  exe^ 
cises  were  conducted  by  Dr.  J.  H.  French  and  Prof.  S.  H.  Albro^ 
assisted  by  several  leading  teachers  of  the  county.  The  instmctioi 
given  was  valuable  and  practical  The  attendance  'was  larger  and  mon 
regular  than  at  any  former  institute. 

Various  Matters. 

Thirty  districts  have  one  trustee,  and  thirty-five  have  three  tmsieci 
These  officers  are  generally  efficient,  and  do  much  to  advance  tin 
condition  of  the  schools  in  their  respective  districts.  Some  of  them, 
however,  show  a  want  of  good  judgment  in  the  employment  of  teachen 
being  influenced  by  prejudice  or  favoritism. 

The  four  union  schools  in  this  district  are  all  under  the  able  manage, 
ment  of  experienced  and  accomplished  teachers,  sustained  by  boardi 
of  education,  who  are  willing  to  do  their  part  in  maintaining  them  a 
excellent  condition.  The  academical  department  of  the  Montgcnoen 
Union  School  is  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  and  continues  to  rank 
high  among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State. 

The  alteration  of  district  boundaries  is  a  matter  that  freqneiitl|f 
requires  much  time  and  care.  During  the  last  year  the  boundaries  d 
four  districts  were  changed ;  two  applications  for  alterations  an 
pending;  several  have  been  refused. 

The  recent  change  in  the  basis  of  distribution  of  public  montip, 
supplemented  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  these  moneys,  mateiialllf 
lessened  the  inequality  of  district  taxation. 

A  much-needed  want  will  be  supplied  when  the  new  Code  of  PoUk 
Instruction  is  furnished  to  the  several  school  districts.  It  will  ht<i 
great  benefit  to  district  officers  and  a  relief  to  commissioners. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  next  Legislature  will  change  the  time  of  holding 
the  annual  school  meetings  to  an  earlier  date,  in  order  that  nsvlj 
elected  trustees  may  have  more  time,  before  the  commencement  of  ttl 
fall  terms,  to  employ  teachers  and  to  make  necessary  repairs^ 

Visits  and  Impressions. 
Within  the  past  year  I  visited  nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  diftrid 
twice,  and  some  of  them  three  times,  making  in  all  164  visits.    Dniii| 
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these  visits  I  noted  the  studies  pursued,  the  methods  practiced  and 
the  discipline  that  prevailed,  examined  into  the  condition  of  the  build- 
ings and  their  appurtenances,  made  such  suggestions  to  teachers  as 
were  thought  necessary,  encouraged  regularity  in  attendance,  diligence 
and  obedience  on  the  part  of  pupils,  and,  when  practicable,  consulted 
with  trustees  and  patrons. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the  impressions  derived  from  these 
visits  confirm  the  opinion  heretofore  expressed,  that  the  schools  are 
steadily  advancing.  As  evidences  of  progress  may  be  mentioned  the 
continued  devotion  of  teachers  to  their  work,  and  their  earnest  desire 
to  render  themselves  still  better  qualified,  the  growing  disposition  on 
the  part  of  trustees  to  retain  the  same  teachers  for  several  terms, 
and  their  willingness  to  furnish  books  of  reference,  charts,  maps  and 
necessary  school  apparatus,  and  the  increasing  public  interest  in 
educational  affairs  as  evinced  in  the  improvement  of  school-houses  and 
their  surroundings. 

During  the  year  efforts  have  been  continued  to  promote  public 
education,  elevate  the  character  and  qualification  of  teachers,  improve 
the  means  of  instruction  and  advance  in  other  respects  the  condition  of 
the  schools  under  my  charge.  Gratitude  to  my  constituents  for  their 
flattering  appreciation  of  these  efforts  impels  me  to  assure  them  that 
the  trust  they  have,  for  the  fourth  time,  confided  to  me  shall  be  faith- 
fully guarded. 

MONTGOMEBT,  N.  T. 


OEANGE  COUNTY  —  Second  Distmot. 

Ira  L.  Case,  School  Gomminisioner. 

In   General. 

The  second  commissioner  district  of  Orange  county  comprises  eleven 
towns,  in  which  there  are  one  hundred  and  nineteen  districts,  includ- 
ing five  which  have  school-houses  in  other  counties.  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  schools  in  my  district,  four  are  union  free 
schools;  one  at  Chester,  which  employed  seven  teachers;  one  at  Mid- 
dletown,  which  employed  thirty-five  teachers  and  a  superintendent; 
one  at  Port  Jervis,  which  employed  thirty-three  teachers  and  a  super- 
intendent, and  one  at  Warwick,  which  employed  seven  teachers.  The 
GkMshen  public  school  also  employed  seven  teachers.  There  were  two 
schools  which  employed  three  teachers  each,  six  employed  two  each, 
and  one  hundred  and  one  employed  one  each,  making  two  hundred 
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fications  of  the  applicant;  other  things  are  frequently  to  be  conaideied. 
A  varying  examination,  a  wise  discretion,  and  an  elastic  standard  of 
qualification  seem  to  be  necessary  in  the  present  condition  of  our 
schools."  The  advantages  that  will  result  from  unifomi  examinationi 
are,  however,  so  great  that  it  is  well,  perhaps,  to  make  an  effort  to 
obtain  them. 

The  Thirty-second  Teachebs'  Institutb 
in  this  county  was  held  at  Middletown,  April  4-8,  1887.  The  exe^ 
cises  were  conducted  by  Dr.  J.  H.  French  and  Prof.  S.  H.  Albn^ 
assisted  by  several  leading  teachers  of  the  county.  The  instmctioi 
given  was  valuable  and  practical  The  attendance  was  larger  and  mon 
regular  than  at  any  former  institute. 

Various  Matters. 

Thirty  districts  have  one  trustee,  and  thirty-five  have  three  tmsieci 
These  officers  are  generally  efficient,  and  do  much  to  advance  tin 
condition  of  the  schools  in  their  respective  districts.  Some  of  them, 
however,  show  a  want  of  good  judgment  in  the  employment  of  teachen 
being  influenced  by  prejudice  or  favoritism. 

The  four  union  schools  in  this  district  are  all  under  the  able  manage, 
ment  of  experienced  and  accomplished  teachers,  sustained  by  boardi 
of  education,  who  are  willing  to  do  their  part  in  maintaining  them  ii 
excellent  condition.  The  academical  department  of  the  Montgomot 
Union  School  is  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  and  continues  to  rank 
high  among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State. 

The  alteration  of  district  boundaries  is  a  matter  that  freqnen^ 
requires  much  time  and  care.  During  the  last  year  the  boundaries  d 
four  districts  were  changed ;  two  applications  for  alterations  an 
pending;  several  have  been  refused. 

The  recent  change  in  the  basis  of  distribution  of  public  monc^ 
supplemented  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  these  moneys,  materisl|f 
lessened  the  inequality  of  district  taxation. 

A  much-needed  want  will  be  supplied  when  the  new  Ck>de  of  Poblie 
Instruction  is  furnished  to  the  several  school  districts.  It  will  be  d 
great  benefit  to  district  officers  and  a  relief  to  commissioners. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  next  Legislature  will  change  the  time  of  holdinir 
the  annual  school  meetings  to  an  earlier  date,  in  order  that  nsvlj 
elected  trustees  may  have  more  time,  before  the  commencement  of  tt> 
fall  terms,  to  employ  teachers  and  to  make  necessary  repaira 

Visits  and  Impressions. 
Within  the  past  year  I  visited  nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  distne' 
twice,  and  some  of  them  three  times,  making  in  all  164  visits.    DmiiC 
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these  visits  I  noted  the  studies  pursued,  the  methods  practiced  and 
the  discipline  that  prevailed,  examined  into  the  condition  of  the  build- 
ings and  their  appurtenances,  made  such  suggestions  to  teachers  as 
yrere  thought  necessary,  encouraged  regularity  in  attendance,  diligence 
and  obedience  on  the  part  of  pupils,  and,  when  practicable,  consulted 
with  trustees  and  patrons. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the  impressions  derived  from  these 
visits  confirm  the  opinion  heretofore  expressed,  that  the  schools  are 
steadily  advancing.  As  evidences  of  progress  may  be  mentioned  the 
continued  devotion  of  teachers  to  their  work,  and  their  earnest  desire 
to  render  themselves  still  better  qualified,  the  growing  disposition  on 
the  part  of  trustees  to  retain  the  same  teachers  for  several  terms, 
and  their  willingness  to  furnish  books  of  reference,  charts,  maps  and 
necessary  school  apparatus,  and  the  increasing  public  interest  in 
educational  affairs  as  evinced  in  the  improvement  of  school-houses  and 
their  surroundings. 

During  the  year  efforts  have  been  continued  to  promote  public 
education,  elevate  the  character  and  qualification  of  teachers,  improve 
the  means  of  instruction  and  advance  in  other  respects  the  condition  of 
the  schools  under  my  charga  Gratitude  to  my  constituents  for  their 
flattering  appreciation  of  these  efforts  impels  me  to  assure  them  that 
the  trust  they  have,  for  the  fourth  time,  confided  to  me  shall  be  faith- 
fully guarded. 

MONTGOMEBT,  N.  T. 


OEANGE  COUNTY  —  Second  Distriot. 

Ira  L.  Case,  School  Gomminisioner, 

In   General. 

The  second  commissioner  district  of  Orange  county  comprises  eleven 
towns,  in  which  there  are  one  hundred  and  nineteen  districts,  includ- 
ing five  which  have  school-houses  in  other  counties.  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  schools  in  my  district,  four  are  union  free 
schools;  one  at  Chester,  which  employed  seven  teachers;  one  at  Mid- 
dletown,  which  employed  thirty-five  teachers  and  a  superintendent; 
one  at  Port  Jervis,  which  employed  thirty-three  teachers  and  a  super- 
intendent, and  one  at  Warwick,  which  employed  seven  teachers.  The 
Goshen  public  school  also  employed  seven  teachers.  There  were  two 
schools  which  employed  three  teachers  each,  six  employed  two  each, 
and  one  hundred  and  one  employed  one  each,  making  two  hundred 
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and  eight  teachers  employed  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more  during 
the  last  school  year.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  during  some 
portion  of  the  school  year  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-two.  Of  these, 
thirty-four  were  males  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  females. 
Three  were  licensed  by  State  Superintendents,  nineteen  by  State  Nor- 
mal schools,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  by  local  officers. 
The  following 

Comparison  of  Summaries, 

taken  from  the  commissioner's  abstracts  of  trustees*  reports  for  the 
years  ending  August  20,  1886,  and  August  20,  1887,  will  be  of  in- 
terest: 

1886.  1887. 

Apportionment  of  public  moneys $29,812  12  $32,658  48 

Raised  by  tax 66,373  22  68,997  40 

Paid  for  teachers'  wages 71,597/70  73, 147  32 

Paid  for  libraries 1,185  88  1,402  84 

Paid  for  school  apparatus 894  44  744  69 

Paid  for  school-houses,  sites,  etc 12,781  04  12,233  47 

Number  of  teachers  employed  for  twenty-  igga.  mbt. 

eight  weeks  or  more 206  208 

Number  of  children  of  school  age 13, 701  14,022 

Whole  number  of  days*  attendance 1,135,287  1,108,269 

Average  daily  attendance 5,975  6,793 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries   13,298  11,819 

Number  of  school-houses 124  124 

Value  of  school-houses  and  sites $192,400         $204,135 

Assessed  valuation  of  property 17,005,342     17,362,744 


The  average  time  the  schools  were  in  session  during  the  school 
year  was  37.4  weeks. 

Visits  and  Impressions. 

Since  December  1,  1886, 1  have  made  137  official  visits.  During 
these  visits  it  has  been  gratifying  to  note  the  improvements  that  haTe 
been  made  during  the  past  three  years.  In  many  districts  the  trustees 
have  evinced  interest  in  their  schools  by  renovating  and  refumislung 
their  school-rooms,  making  them  both  comfortable  and  attractive. 
The  amount  of  blackboard  surface,  and  the  number  of  good  maps, 
charts  and  dictionaries,  have  also  been  considerably  increased.  There 
is  also  apparent  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  school  trustees 
to  retain  teachers  in  their  employ  for  several  terms,  thus  removing  one 
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of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  advancement  of  our  schools.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  teachers  are  working  diligently  and  faithfully  in 
the  interests  of  those  intrusted  to  their  care.  The  condition  of  the 
schools  in  this  district  is  progressive. 

Examinations. 

In  accordance  with  arrangements  made  by  correspondence  with 
the  teachers  in  this  district,  excepting  those  holding  examinations, 
under  direction  of  the  Board  of  Eegents,  a  uniform  written  examina- 
tion in  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  physiology  and  spelling  was 
held  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  March  last,  in  the  schools  under  my 
supervision.  A  programme,  and  specific  regulations  and  directions 
respecting  the  conduct  of  the  examination,  accompanied  each  set  of 
questions  sent  The  result  of  the  examination,  compared  with  the 
one  of  a  similar  character  held  during  March  of  the  preceding  year, 
was  very  satisfactory,  showing  more  thorough  preparation,  and  & 
clearer  and  better  understanding  of  the  subjects.  Two  hundred  and 
ninety-two  pupils  attained  the  standing  required,  and  received  pupils'" 
certificates.  The  effect  of  these  examinations  is  marked.  The  leadings 
teachers  of  this  district  indorse  them  heartily.  They  serve  as  an 
incentive  to  more  regular  attendance,  and  more  earnest  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil,  and  are  productive  of  good  results. 

Since  December  1,  1886, 1  have  licensed  163  teachers,  granting  cer- 
tificates of  the  first  grade  to  ten,  the  second  grade  to  fifty-three,. 
the  third  grade  to  ninety-five,  and  have  indorsed  Begents'  testimonials 
for  five  graduates  of  teachers'  classes. 

Four  public  examinations  of  applicants  for  certificates  were  held* 
The  examination  held  during  the  spring  was  written  and  of  a  charac> 
ter  sufficiently  rigid  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  test  of  the  educational 
qualifications  of  the  candidates.  The  three  which  have  been  held  during 
the  fall  were  in  strict  conformity  with  the  regulations  for  the  uniform 
State  examination,  using  the  questions  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  questions  furnished  by  the  Department  have 
been  plain  and  practical,  and  the  results  satisfactory. 

The  Institute. 

The  thirty-second  institute  in  this  county  was  held  in  Middletown 
during  the  week  beginning  April  4, 1887.  The  conductors  were  Dr. 
John  H.  French  and  Professor  S.  H.  Albro,  both  of  whom  held  the 
close  attention  of  the  teachers.  Both  are  able  instructors,  and  made 
the  exercises  interesting,  profitable  and  practical  Three  of  the  promi- 
nent teachers  of  this  county  gave  an  exercise  each,  and  in  doing  so 
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contributed  not  a  little  toward  the  success  of  the  institute.  NuIne^ 
ous  questions  were  asked  and  free  and  full  discussion  encouraged. 
The  attendance  was  large  and  regular.  The  average  attendance  wai 
larger  than  in  any  former  year.  Teachers  pronounced  the  institute  t 
success,  and  regard  the  five  days'  attendance  as  time  well  and 
profitably  spent 

Teachers'  Association. 

This  county  has  a  thrifty  teachers'  association  which  meets  twice 
each  year.  At  these  meetings,  papers  are  read,  topics  discussed  and 
class  work  done  calculated  to  inspire  the  teacher  with  more  love  for 
his  vocation  and  incite  him  to  greater  zeal  and  more  earnest  effoitB. 
Our  teachers'  association  is  doing  a  good  work. 

A  Fbee  Teachers'  Librabt. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  this  district,  who  are  not  regular  readers 
of  educational  journals  and  standard  works  on  pedagogics,  is  still  too 
large.  This  is  the  more  to  be  lamented  when  we  consider  that  this 
number  is  largely  composed  of  those  who  most  need  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  reading  educational  works.  If  the  so-called  librazy 
money,  appropriated  to  the  several  districts  of  each  town,  could  be 
used  for  the  procurement  of  such  books  as  teachers  should  read,  in  i 
few  years  there  would  be,  at  some  central  place  in  each  town,  a  free 
teachers'  library  that  would  be  invaluable  to  the  ambitious  teacher  of 
limited  means. 

A  Suggestion. 

The  belief  that  our  school  year  should  end  at  an  earlier  date^  ii 
strengthened  by  another  year's  experience.  During  the  two  diji 
following  the  night  of  the  annual  meeting,  which  this  year  oocnzred 
on  the  thirtieth  of  August,  my  time  was  fully  occupied  iu  answerisf 
questions,  telephone  calls,  and  telegrams.  At  one  time  there  wttf 
representatives  from  five  different  districts  calling  upon  me  seeldiig 
information  concerning  matters  pertaining  to  their  respective  achook 
The  letters  containing  inquiries  respecting  school  laws,  and  frofli 
trustees  seeking  teachers,  which  reached  me  during  the  four  days 
following  the  annual  meeting,  exceeded  fifty  in  number.  Newlj- 
elected  trustees  were  desirous  to  have  their  schools  open  upon  fti 
morning  of  the  sixth  day  after  the  annual  meeting,  and,  in  thdr 
haste,  too  often  engaged  the  first  person  found,  who  was  willing  is 
undertake  to  teach  the  school.  For  want  of  time  many  needed 
repairs  were  deferred.  By  having  the  school  year  to  end  not  litar 
than  July  tenth,  and  the  annual  meeting  held  on  the  fourth  Tnesdif 
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in  July,  ample  time  would  be  given  for  the  incoming  trustees  to 
engage  teachers,  and  make  all  needed  repairs  before  the  first  Monday 
in  September,  which  is  the  usual  time  for  the  commencement  of  the 
fall  term. 

MmDLETOWN,  N.  T. 


OELEANS  COUNTY. 

Chables  W.  Smith,  School  Commissioner, 

Genekal  Observations. 

The  condition  and  needs  of  education  in  Orleans  county  merit 
morp  consideration  on  the  part  of  each  citizen  than  they  generally 
receive. 

There  are  employed  175  duly  licensed  teachers  in  the  143  school 
districts,  at  an  expense  of  ($46,739.93)  forty-six  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  and  ninety-three  hundredths  dollars  for  the 
Bchool  year. 

The  school  census  and  trustees'  reports  show  that  there  are  (244)  two 
hundred  and  forty-four  less  scholars  of  school  age,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty-six  (186)  less  in  actual  attendance  upon  the  schools  than  last 
year;  that  the  whole  number  of  weeks,  during  which  school  was  kept, 
is  increased  by  thirty-one  (31),  and  the  average  daily  attendance  by 
fifty-nine  and  five  hundred  and  fifty-three  one-thousandths  (59.553.) 

I  have  granted  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  licenses  during  the 
year:  forty  (40)  of  the  first  grade;  seventy  (70)  of  the  second,  and 
sixty-five  (65 j  of  the  third;  and  made  344  official  visits. 

The  teachers  are  generally  trying  to  do  their  duty  in  their  several 
fields  of  labor,  as  well  as  implements  placed  at  their  disposal  will 
allow.  Many  teachers  are  holding  regular  examinations  upon  the 
class-work  done  in  the  schools,  and  all  are  requested  to  do  so. 

Kidgeway  school  district.  No.  15,  Knowlesville,  has  just  completed 
a  two-story  brick  building,  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  Buttan-Smead 
system.  This  is  the  finest  building  of  its  size  in  Western  New  York, 
and  is  a  fit  memorial  of  the  interest  of  the  patrons  in  school  matters. 
May  this  same  spirit  pervade  all  parts  of  Orleans  county.  Two 
teachers  were  all  that  were  needed  in  their  old  quarters,  while  the  new 
house  has  three  teachers,  with  forty  pupils  for  each.  There  is  yet 
large  need  in  our  midst.  Many  school-houses  are  poor,  and  more 
have  no  adequate  means  of  ventilation.  Many  of  our  districts  have 
no  dictionary,  more  have  no  globe,  still  more  have  no  primary  reading 
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chart  Nearly  all  have  maps,  but  the  blackboards  are  scantj  and 
poor,  and  too  many  employ  inexperienced  teachers  for  only  one  short 
term. 

The  tendency  is  toward 

Longer  Periods  of  Emplotbcent, 

and  to  this  fact  I  attribute  our  increase  in  average  attendance, 
although  the  number  of  scholars  attending  was  186  less  than  the 
previous  year.  A  change  of  teacher  is  very  undesirable,  except  for 
just  cause  —  incompetency  or  un worthiness.  More  teachers  are  being 
continued  in  the  same  school,  and  fewer  having  no  experience  are 
employed.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  county  is  g'etting  aU  t^e 
benefit  it  should  for  the  money  expended. 

The  work  should  be  graded  for  study,  and  promotions  encouraged 
from  the  rural  into  the  union  school. 

The  Uniform  Examination 

work  is  well  started  here,  and  after  January  1,  1888,  I  shall  renew  no 
licenses  except  upon  this  system.     The  good  effects  of  this  plan  an 
already  appearing  in  better  preparation  for  the  work. 
The  work  of  the 

Teachers'    Institute 

for  last  year  stimulated  our  teachers  to  individual  improvement  by  the 
interest  awakened  in  professional  reading,  and  the  class- work  by  some 
of  our  teachers  was  the  beginning  of  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
method  of  teaching  arithmetic  in  some  of  our  best  schools. 

The  normal  class-work  done  at  the  Albion  High  School  furnishes  i 
number  of  districts  with  teachers  who  rapidly  take  high  rank  ai 
careful,  methodical  school  workers. 

The  Union   S(jhooi^ 

are  requiring  of  students  more  each  year,  and  the  increased  attendance 
upon  the  same  attests  the  high  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  bj 
the  inhabitants.  Albion  and  Medina  continue  the  same  principals  as 
for  the  past  year.  HoUey  lias  been  obliged  to  change  on  account  of 
the  failing  health  of  Professor  H.  J.  Pease.  Henry  Pease,  a  graduate 
of  the  Brockport  State  Normal  School,  succeeds  him,  and  well  supple- 
ments his  work.  The  union  school  at  Waterport,  established  at  titf 
beginning  of  this  school-year,  has  been  under  the  care  of  Professor 
John  Filer,  and  has  become  accustomed  to  as  thorough  and  correct 
work  as  is  found  in  any  larger  institution. 

The  school  interests  could  be  materially  benefited  by  placing  the 
annual  school  meeting  either  the  latter  j^art  of  June  or  the  early  part  rf 
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J11I7.  Now  trustees  must  lose  some  time  in  waiting  to  hftve  repairing 
done,  when  schools  should  be  in  session,  and  must  hasten  the  hiring 
as  time  is  so  short 

Kendall,  N.  T. 


OSWEGO  COUNTY  — First  Distbiot. 
David  D.  Metcalf,  School  Commissioner, 

Introduction. 

In  comparisons  with  facts  and  figures,  I  shall  endeavor  to  foUow  as 
near  as  may  be  the  form  of  previous  reports,  so  as  to  enable  you  to 
obtain  the  knowledge  you  desire  with  as  little  labor  as  possible,  feeling 
that  from  the  mass  of  disconnected  facts,  the  figures  and  the  minute 
details  of  individual  work  thrown  upon  you  in  these  reports,  or  many 
of  them  at  least,  to  select  facts  and  points  of  interest  which  may  show 
actual  progress  in  the  school  work  of  the  State,  must  be  an  immense 
labor  and  difficult  task  on  your  pari 

Tebbitort  of  the  Distbiot. 

The  towns  of  which  this  district  is  composed,  with  their  districts, 
school-houses  and  teachers,  are  as  follows  : 

Granby 

Hannibal 

New  Haven 

Oswego 

Scriba. 

Volney 

Total 

Districts  and  school-houses  remaining  the  same  as  last  year,  but  one 
room,  and  teacher  added  to  school  of  district  No.  15  in  the  village  of 
Oswego  Falls,  Granby. 


School- 

Districts. 

houses. 

Teachers. 

20 

21 

27 

15 

15 

18 

12 

12 

13 

15 

15 

16 

18 

18 

18 

17 

18 

34 

97 

99 

126 
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NUMBEB   OF  PUFIUS   AND   AvEBAGE  ATTENDANCE. 

The  number  of  pupils  of  school  age,  and  the  average  attendance  for 
the,  several  towns,  excluding  fractional  attendance,  is  as  follows: 

Pupils.  Attendanee. 

Granby 1,632  695 

Hannibal 761  325 

New  Haven 500  222 

Oswego 909  329 

Scriba 767  340 

Volney 1,816  814 

Total 6,374        2,fi28 


The  attendance  is  only  the  resident  attendance,  the  total  being 
2,784,  and  the  non-resident  attendance  being  about  equallj  divided 
among  the  towns. 

For  the  year  1885,  the  pupils  and  attendance  were  as  follows: 

Papils.  Attendanea 
Granby 1,509  643 

Hannibal 811  3« 

New  Haven. 490  214 

Oswego 707  304 

Scriba 805  316 

Volney 1,744  782 

Total 6,156         2,475 

For  1886,  as  follows: 

PapUfl.  AttendBMa 

Granby 1,551 

Hannibal 812 

New  Haven  485 

Oswego 883 

Scriba 789           370 

Volney 1,712           785 

Total 6,232        2,OJ 

The  number  of  children  in  the  schools  in  1885,  was  4,839;  in  188i^ 
4,804;  in  1887,  4,800.  It  can  thus  be  seen  that  while  our  school  popu- 
lation has  been  increasing  each  year,  the  number  of  children  actxiBBj 
in  the  schools  has  been  decreasing  each  year,  and  it  is  a  fact  thai  IB 
the  agricultural  districts  children  of  school  age  seem  to  be  less  eacb 
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year  as  they  are  reported  by  the  trustees,  and  with  us  it  is  so,  except 
where  some  manufacturing  interest  brings  immigration  from  abroad  J 
and  this  is  shown  by  the  towns  of  Oswego,  Volney  and  Granby,  whose 
large  manufacturing  interests  bring  a  large  number  of  skilled  work- 
men from  England  and  other  parts  of  the  old  world,  with  their  large 
families,  and  add  to  our  children  reported  of  school  age,  but  do  noi 
correspondingly  add  to  our  pupils  in  school;  and  it  is  to  these  we 
must  credit  the  increase  of  our  children  reported  of  school  age.  It  is 
a  subject  of  much  regret  that  these  children  cannot  be  brought  within 
our  schools;  and  our  laws  on  the  subject,  although  doing  some  good 
work,  have  failed  to  meet  this  great  evil,  as  a  remedy.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  offices  of  the 
common  schools  is  to  prepare  the  children  of  the  State  for  propeif 
citizenship;  and  the  State  is  supporting  and  fostering  them  to  thid 
end,  and  looking  to  them  for  this  result;  and  still  such  a  large  numbei! 
are  outside  the  schools,  and  coming  into  this  citizenship  without  any 
of  the  preparation  and  training  which  the  schools  are  designed  and 
competent  to  give.  Could  some  way  be  devised  by  yourself  or  any 
other  person,  so  that  the  school  could  reach  this  class  in  our  villages 
and  cities,  he  would  be  voted  a  benefactor  of  his  country  second  to 
none.  I  am  glad,  indeed,  to  see  that  soon  no  public  money  is  to  be 
given  on  children  who  never  see  the  inside  of  the  school-house. 

Last  year,  although  our  children  of  school  age,  and  those  in  the 
schools,  had  actually  fallen  off,  we  increased  our  average  attendance 
157,  and  should  have  still  increased  it  this  year,  but  for  the  foolish  policy 
which  obtained  in  six  school  districts  this  year  in  having  two  terms 
instead  of  three,  as  was  almost  unanimously  done  last  year,  and  thus 
were  compelled  to  run  their  school  through  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  and  in  each  case  the  district  lost  quite  largely  on  average 
attendance.  I  think  in  most  of  these  cases  the  people  have  seen  the 
bad  result,  and  chosen  men  who  are  in  favor  of  the  three-term  plan 

for  trustees. 

Moneys  Received. 

"We  received  in  the  towns  of  this  district,  in  the  last  apportionment, 

from  the  State  public  money  as  follows: 

Granby $3,781  43 

Hannibal 2,485  18 

New  Haven 1,612  24 

Oswego 2,252  46 

Scriba 2,375  57 

Vohiey 4,599  60 

Total $17,106  48 

57  == 
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In  1886  we  received  as  follows: 

Granby   $3,207  77 

Hannibal 2,087  2? 

New  Haven 1,380  44 

Oswego 1,892  67 

Scriba 2,011  67 

Volney 4,065  11 

•J  

,  Total $14,644  95 

In  the  apportionment  of  1886  we  received  as  follows: 

Granby    $3,081  «3 

Hannibal 2,006  53 

New  Haven 1,276  20 

Oswego 1,884  97 

Scriba 1,952  26 

Volney 3,928  20 

Total $14,129  99 


This  comparison  shows  an  increase  of  the  public  moneys  in  thii 
district  within  the  last  three  years  of  $2 ,  976.49. 


Moneys  Expended. 


For  toachem' 

waxes.  ToUL 


Granby $6,622  60  $7,610  54 

Hannibal 3,861  43  4,701  75 

New  Haven 2,296  96  2,786  W 

Oswego 3,288  12  4,380  45 

Scriba 3,063  81  3,899  94 

Tolney 10,134  30  16,889  8 

Total $28,246  21  $39,268  68 


GOMPABISONS. 

We  find  by  this  comparison  that  only  sixty  per  cent  of  the  mcnef 
paid  for  teachers*  wages  is  paid  by  the  State,  and  only  forty  per  cent 
of  the  whole  expense  for  schools  is  so  paid,  leaving  almost  half  tke 
amount  of  teachers*  wages  and  more  than  half  of  the  total  expense  iof 
schools  to  be  borne  by  the  locality  where  the  school  eidsts.  Anotfacr 
year's  experience  only  confirms  me  in  the  belief  that  this  is  one  of  tkf 
greatest  hindering  causes  to  the  progress  of  the  schools  that  we  nert 
The  school  tax,  small  as  it  usually  is,  comes  as  a  separate  thing,  and 0 
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largely  borne  by  those  who  baye  no  pupils  in  scbool,  and  so  no  direct 
interest  therein,  and  therefore,  with  a  few  noble  exceptions,  this  class 
of  persons  are  working  every  scheme  to  reduce  this  school  tax  to  the 
smallest  possible  amount  by  reducing  the  expense  of  the  school  to  the 
lowest  possible  amount  This,  of  course,  has  but  one  effect,  and  that 
to  reduce  the  time  of  school  to  the  shortest  period  allowed  by  law, 
and  to  employ  the  cheapest  teachers  that  can  by  any  means  be  crowded 
into  the  schools,  and  of  course  the  poorest  talent.  So  long,  in  my 
judgment,  as  this  matter  remains  thus,  we  may  preach  beautiful 
theories  for  school  advancement,  provide  the  most  approved  methods 
for  the  teaching  therein,  but  we  must  be  content  to  see  little  or  no 
system  in  our  schools,  with  very  slow  progress  and  often  the  progress 
in  the  down-hill  road.  I  think  I  know  whereof  I  thus  speak.  I  know 
I  have  worked  as  hard  as  any  one,  with  my  limited  ability,  to  secure 
system,  uniformity  and  good  methods  in  our  schools,  and  to  show  the 
people  that  their  interests  lay  in  promoting  the  efficiency  and  progress 
of  such  schools.  That  I  have  succeeded  to  quite  an  extent  is  true,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  after  all  the  hard  work  that  I,  aided  by  the  teacher 
and  the  people  of  the  district,  who  took  an  interest  in  making  the 
school  what  it  should  be,  have  done,  aiid  after  seeing  it,  under  this 
influence,  make  a  grand  start  and  do  good  work  for  several  terms,  I 
have  seen,  by  the  influence  of  a  single  election  in  districts,  such  schools 
carried  back  in  one  year  to  the  place  from  whence  we  started  them. 

This  is  no  over-drawn  picture,  nor  is  it  confined  to  this  district.  It 
is  the  common  experience  of  every  one  who  is  trying  to  work  up  a  good 
school  sentiment,  or  place  his  schools  on  a  higher  plane.  I  have  made 
it  a  point  to  visit  all  the  counties  lying  around  us,  and  some  from 
which  come  glowing  accounts  of  progress  made  and  of  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  the  people  manifested,  but  the  schools  show  the  cloven  foot 
of  the  same  evil  that  affects  us  in  this  locality.  I  do  not  mention  this 
subject  to  croak  or  for  discouragement  in  any  way,  but  because  I 
believe  there  is,  to  a  great  extent^  at  least,  a  remedy  within  the  reach 
of  the  united  effort  of  all  school  men. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  for  the  State  to  pay  the  entire  teachers' 
wages,  and  take  full  charge  of  the  schools,  by  deciding  on  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers,  appointing  supervising  officers,  and  enforcing 
regulation  and  system,  by  either  putting  the  schools  of  a  town  under 
control  of  a  board,  to  have  charge  and  carry  out  the  plans  and 
instructions  of  the  Department  through  the  medium  of  the  local 
officer;  or,  if  left  as  now,  compel  by  law  the  meeting  of  trustees 
undei'  the  direction  of  the  commissioner,  or  other  officer,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  plan  for  conducting  the  schools,  and  then,  on 
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an  estimate  by  some  officers,  have  money  raised  by  the  town  and 
collected  as  other  taxes  are,  and  paid  out  by  the  collectory  or  a  treas- 
urer, to  all  districts  in  the  town,  and  thus,  by  paying  with  other  taxes, 
it  would  not  be  felt  as  now.  This,  I  believe,  would  not  only  render 
the  schools  more  efficient,  but  they  could  be  supported  at  much  less 
cost  than  by  the  present  system. 

Increase  of  School  Money. 

The  change  in  the  method  of  apportioning  the  public  money,  the 
increase  by  appropriation  of  half  a  million  of  dollars,  has  been  i 
great  aid  to  us  and  has  done  more  for  the  schools,  when  it  becomes 
fuUy  understood,  than  the  work  of  many  school  officers  could  do 
without  it,  and  still,  as  I  have  stated  above,  it  needs  to  be  so  far 
increased  that  the  wages  of  our  teachers  in  the  State  are  fully  paid  bv 
the  State: 

Text-Books. 

While  our  schools  are  under  the  present  management,  so  that  each 
trustee  can  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  as  many  different 
publisher's  agents,  by  misrepresentation,  mistake,  or  less  honorable 
means,  we  can  have  no  imiformity  of  text-books  in  the  different 
grades  of  our  schools,  at  least  which  will  be  permanent.  I  believe  I 
am  almost  ready  to  advocate  the  plan  of  the  State  preparing  a  set  of 
books,  to  be  furnished  to  pupils  at  cost,  and  used  five  years  or  more, 
and  then  changed  for  others  prepared  in  the  same  way. 

Uniformity  of  IVIethods. 

I  have  been  more  than  satisfied  with  our  effort  to  secure  unifenn 
methods  (in  the  main)  in  the  work  of  our  teachers.  Our  town  associ- 
ations of  teachers  have  accomplished  more  than  I  ever  expected  of 
them,  so  that  our  work  in  them  is  now  mostly  confined  to  commencing 
teachers,  those  of  experience  teaching  substantially  alike.  All  educa- 
tors who  have  visited  us,  and  the  entire  press  of  the  countyi  have 
commended  the  work  of  these  meetings. 

Visits. 

I  have  made  184  official  visits  during  this  year,  and  have  found  the 
schools  in  as  satisfactory  a  state,  and  as  well  taught  as  any  one  could 
hope  witli  so  frequent  change  in  teachers,  and  with  so  many  teachers 
each  term,  who  have  had  no  experience  in,  and  no  professional  training 
for  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Could  you  by  any  means 
inaugurate  a  plan  to  enforce  the  hiring  of  teachers  by  the  year, 
instead  of  the  term,  though  in  some  instances  there  might  be  harm  to 
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the  schools,  I  fully  believe  that  upon  the  whole  it  would  work  great 
good,  as  it  would  compel  trustees  to  exercise  more  care  in  the  selection 
of  teachers,  a  thing  sadly  needed,  and  also  force  the  securing  of 
teachers  of  more  age  and  experience,  and  unless  by  some  means 
we  can  have  teachers  better  trained  and  of  more  experience,  and  more 
mature  judgments,  as  well  as  more  money  and  system  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  schools,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any  great  reform  or 
improvement  from  what  they  now  are. 

Moral  Training  of  Pupils. 

I  have  been  much  pleased  and  gratified  with  the  work  of  our 
teachers  in  regard  to  the  moral  training  of  our  pupils.  My  first  effort 
on  coming  to  this  position  was  to  have  it  fully  appreciated  by  all 
teachers,  trustees  and  patrons,  so  far  as  I  could  reach  them  through 
personal  intercourse,  teachers'  associations,  trustee  meetings,  and  the 
press;  that  the  first  great  duty  of  the  teacher  and  the  sqhools  is,  so 
far  as  they  can,  to  so  form  the  character  of  the  pupils  that  they  shall 
be  good  members  of  society,  good  citizens  of  Vie  Slate,  This  effort  was 
nobly  and  faithfully  seconded  by  almost  every  teacher,  and  I  have 
bad  but  few  exceptions  to  the  rule  we  adopted,  that  the  character 
and  conduct  of  every  teacher  should  be  such  that  patrons  can  point 
their  children  to  the  teacher,  as  a  model  to  follow. 

Number  of  Teachers  in  the  Schools. 

There  have  been  205  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  this  year: 
54  males  and  151  females.  Of  these,  184  were  licensed  by  school 
commissioners;  15  by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  only  six  by 
Normal  schools,  and  this  with  a  Normal  school  right  in  our  midst,  and 
one  of  the  best  in  the  State,  and  when  I  look  at  this  state  of  things,  I 
wish,  so  long  as  I  speak  on  the  subject,  to  report  just  what  I  said  last 
year  on  the  training  of  teachers  for  this  work. 

I  believe  that  our  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  the 
how  to  teach  are  inadequate  to  meet  our  necessities.  As  stated,  our 
Normal  schools  absorb  our  best  talent,  educate  and  send  it  away  to 
cities  and  foreign  States,  where  fair  compensation  can  be  obtained; 
leaving  few  indeed  of  those  who  have  had  this  training,  teaching  in 
our  rural  schools.  Again,  few  of  our  teachers  in  proportion  can  give 
the  time  and  means  necessary  for  obtaining  a  normal  course.  Thus 
we  are.  left  with  the  institute  and  what  local  means  we  can  improvise 
for  the  training  of  the  great  mass  of  our  teachers. 

Our  institute  work,  though  good,  has  at  the  best  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory to  our  best  conductors,  commissioners  and  teachers,  and   our 
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local  training  does  not  reach  the  teachers  before  comnieneing  the 
work,  and  I  believe  that  nothing  short  of  a  training-school,  with  a 
session  of  not  less  than  sixteen  weeks,  in  each  year,  for  each  counfy, 
and  making  it  necessary  for  every  teacher  before  entering  the  work  to 
possess  a  certificate  that  they  have  passed  successfully  a  term  of  train- 
ing in  such  school,  will  meet  this  great  need. 

I  have  granted  139  licenses  to  teachers  this  year,  and  I  think  every 
one  taught  some  portion  of  the  year  in  this  or  some  other  county  of 
the  State.  More  teachers  have  been  employed  by  the  year,  or  for 
more  than  a  single  term,  this  year  than  in  any  previous  year,  and 
good  has  resulted  from  this  change  in  the  direction  I  mentioned 
above,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  more  inquiry  for  teachers  thai 
"  it  will  answer  to  employ  by  the  year "  than  I  have  ever  before 
found. 

Uniform  Examinations  of  Teachers. 

I  have  used  the  questions  sent  out  by  the  Department  for  monthly 
examinations  in  my  work  this  fall,  and  find  the  teachers  well  satisfied 
with  them,  as  they  are  less  difficult  than  questions  we  have  used. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  use  of  these  will  secure  a  uniformity  in 
the  qualification  of  teachers;  for  a  commissioner  who  lacks  integrity 
and  firmness  to  such  an  extent  that  he  cannot  resist  the  small  press- 
ure brought  to  bear  on  him,  will  find  a  way  to  dodge  in  these  exami- 
nations. There  is  no  way  to  secure  qualified  teachers  except  to  see 
to  it  that  they  are  so  before  they  begin,  by  their  passing  through  a 
course  of  training  which  is  a  guaranty  of  fitness,  and  I  believe  this  is 
only  practical  with  a  local  training  school  such  as  I  have  mentioned 
above. 

Difficulties  in  Districts. 

There  have  been  no  difficulties  in  the  districts  for  the  last  three 
years  to  cause  an  appeal  to  the  Department,  or  even,  with  two  excep- 
tions, to  trouble  the  Department  with  correspondence,  that  I  am  aware 
of.  I  have  always  felt  that  looking  after  these  matters  was  among 
the  most  important  duties  of  a  school  officer,  and  have  frequently 
found,  where  I  had  gone  to  visit  the  school,  that  I  coidd  employ  the 
day  to  better  advantage  among  the  people  of  the  district  in  adjusting 
or  harmonizing  difficulty  or  trouble  that  was  affecting  the  school  than 
in  the  school-house,  and  I  have  always  tried  to  be  promj^t  in  meeting 
these  duties  and,  so  far  as  I  could,  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  set- 
tlement ;  and  I  feel  that  I  have  at  least  succeeded  fairly,  for  in  the 
nine  years  that  I  have  held  this  offi(*e  only  one  appeal  has  been  made 
to  the  Department,  and  that  was  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  building 
of  a  school-house,  and  in  that  we  were  sustained  and  the  house  built 
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I  do  this  because  I  feel  that  we  can  have  no  better  school  in  a  com- 
munity than  the  public  sentiment  will  sustain,  and  he  does  most  for 
schools  who  can  best  mold  that  sentiment  to  require  such  schools  as 
the  needs  of  pupils  require. 

Begistebs. 

I  think  the  arrangement  of  the  register  to  denote  the  advancement 
of  pupils  is  productive  of  good,  and  may  do  much  more  with  a  better 
understanding  and  more  faithful   carrying  out  on  the  part  of  the 

teachers. 

CouBSE  or  Study. 

As  I  stated  last  year,  we  have  a  fine  course  of  study  for  our  schools, 
and  have  done  quite  a  little  this  year  in  working  to  it  We  are  going 
as  fast  as  public  sentiment  will  warrant,  and  we  believe  that  it  is 
entirely  practical  and  the  thing  needed  to  place  our  schools  on  the 
right  road  to  progress. 

Public  Sentiment. 

I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  progress  of  public  sentiment 
luring  the  year.  There  has  been  more  said  and  written  in  regard  to 
our  schools  than  in  any  two  years  previous,  and  more  in  the  three 
years  last  past  than  in  ten  previous.  The  fact  that  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  people  is  needed  to  make  the  schools  what  they 
should  be  is  being  felt  by  both  people  and  teacher.  To  more  fully 
secure  this  feeling  for  our  benefit,  we  have  made  arrangements  with  a 
newspaper  for  a  certain  space  each  week,  to  be  filled  by  teachers  or 
people  with  matter  pertaining  to  schools  and  school  work,  and  thus  we 
expect  to  extend  to  several  papers. 

District  Boundaries. 

J  have  made  but  few  changes  in  district  boundaries  this  year,  and 
have  found  little  desire  for  change  on  the  part  of  the  people;  neither 
haTe  I  been  annoyed  by  petitions  to  divide  districts,  having  always 
discouraged  the  making  of  weak  ones,  but  encouraged  consolidation 
to  build  up  strong  ones.  What  we  need  through  the  State  is  a  better 
description  and  bounding  of  districts,  and  this  needs  some  legislation, 
as  there  is  no  provision  for  buying  books,  or  paying  officers  who 
would  have  to  aid  in  the  work. 

Teachers*  Institute, 

On  May  thirtieth  we  held  in  the  Stephens  Opera  House,  at  Fulton, 
one  of  the  most  successful  institutes  ever  held  in  this  county,  or  any 
other,  as  I  believe.  The  institute  was  conducted  by  Prof.  S.  H.  Albro, 
assisted  by  Miss  S.  J.  Walters,  principal  of  the  practice  department  of 
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the  Oswego  Nomal  School,  and  Miss  M.  K.  Smith,  grammar  teacher 
from  the  same  school,  with  Prof.  B.  G.  Clapp  from  the  Union  School 
and  Academy  of  Fulton.  From  opening  to  close  this  institute  was  a 
model  of  hard  work  and  interest  on  the  part  of  conductors  and 
teachers,  and  a  center  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
village,  many  of  whom  left  their  business  or  professional  work  to 
attend  our  daily  exercises,  and  literally  filled  the  large  hall  at  the 
evening  lectures,  and  often  to  overflowing.  I  have  found  since  manj 
evidences  of  the  good  work  done  there. 

Dr.  Hoose,  of  the  Cortland  Normal,  was  with  us  two  days,  and  gare 
us  some  very  valuable  work  and  a  good  lecture.  The  other  lectures 
by  Dr.  Mary  V.  Lee,  of  Oswego  Normal,  Rev.  W.  D.  Chase^  of  Fulton, 
and  Prof.  Albro,  were  of  a  high  order,  and  were  listened  to  and  appre- 
ciated by  immense  audiences. 

We  were  favored  on  Monday  night  with  a  visit  and  address  from 
Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Oar 
teachers  were  much  pleased  with  the  visit,  and  our  teachers  and 
people  were  not  only  pleased  with,  but  largely  benefited  by  the 
address.  The  feelings  of  the  teachers  and  people  were  perhaps  bettor 
expressed  than  by  me  in  articles  in  the  Oswego  Times,  Oswego  Falli 
Observer,  and  Fulton  Patriot  the  latter  of  which  gave  the  addreei 
nearly  in  full. 

Union  School  and  Academy. 

Last  year  I  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  Fulton  Union  School  and 
Academy,  in  charge  of  Professor  B.  G.  Clapp,  as  principal,  with  foin^ 
teen  assistant  teachers,  and  the  work  they  were  doing,  saying  that  tlie 
work  was  as  good  as  any  in  the  State  of  this  grade  of  school.     I  ctt 
say  this  year  that  the  high  character  of  the  school  has  been  fully  sus- 
tained, and  that  the  school  has  grown  in  favor  with  the  people,  botfc 
in  and  out  of  the  village,  and  is  receiving  so  much  patronage  from 
foreign  scholars  that  all  the  room  posnible  has  been  used  and  some 
applications  were  denied.     There  has  been  a  teachers'  class  at  each 
term,  which  has  received  thorough  training  and  sound  instruction,  tf 
I  have  seen  from  attending  their  final  examinations,  and  the  fact  known 
that  a  person  has  now  graduated  from  the  school  and  passed  in  the 
teachers'  class  examination  in  evidence  in  all  this  vicinity  of  their  fitness 
to  teach. 

Normal  School. 

It  needs  no  words  of  mine  to  praise  the  Oswego  Normal  School  I 
often  visit  it,  and  never  without  profit.  I  believe  its  superior  does  noi 
exist,  and  its  equals  are  few.     That  we  do  not  get  more  of  its  graduates 
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18  not  the  fault  of  the  school;  the  difficulty  is  they  qualify  them  bo  well 
that  others  will  pay  for  them  more  than  we  can,  and  so  we  lose  them. 
We,  however,  get  some  good  teachers  from  those  attending  the  school. 
I  wish  to  say  here  that  I  am  continually  under  obligation  to  its 
noble  principal,  Dr.  Sheldon,  and  his  able  faculty,  for  valuable  aid, 
suggestions,  sympathy  and  encouragement  in  the  work. 

Can  We  Intebest  Trustees  in  the  Work  ? 

In  closing  this  report,  which  has  been  written  under  the  most 
mfavorable  circumstances,  from  trouble  with  my  eyes  of  a  serious 
lature,  so  much  so  that  some  things  I  intended  to.  call  attention  to 
lave  escaped  me,  I  wish  to  insert  the  closing  lines  of  last  year's 
•eport^  feeling  this  year  more  than  then  its  very  grave  importance : 

**  I  cannot  forbear  to  call  special  attention  to  what  I  consider  one  of  the 
aost  important  matters  pertaining  to  our  school  interests  and  management. 
The  State  may  bestow  as  much  money  on  our  schools  as  the  most  liberal 
rould  ask,  and  the  commissioner  may  be  ever  so  active  and  competent,  yet 
itill  without  intelligent,  consistent  action  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
xustees,  very  little  in  comparison  to  the  outlay  will  be  accomplished. 
riiere  is  but  one  way,  as  our  school  system  is,  to  remedy  the  difficulty 
ivbich  we  now  experience  from  this  cause  in  our  school  work,  and  that  lies 
n  meetings  of  trustees  where  all  attend,  at  which  plans  for  school  manage- 
ncnt  and  improvement^are  considered  and  a  definite  policy  agreed  on  which 
will  he  felt  to  be  binding  on  all.  This  I  know  by  experience  will  work  grand 
results.  Could  you  procure  the  passage  of  a  law  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
commissioner  to  hold  and  the  trustees  to  attend  such  meetings  by  towns, 
and  giving  the  trustees  for  such  attendance  pay  sufficient  to  meet  ordinary 
expenses,  you  would  be  doing  as  great  a  good  to  the  schools  as  by  any  one 
thing  you  will  be  able  to  bring  about. 

I  feel  much  more  confident  than  lust  year  that  we  are  making  progress, 
for  the  results  are  so  abundant  and  manifest  to  all  engaged  in  the  work. 

I  feci  it  just  to  say  that  every  effort  of  mine  for  improvement  has  been 
cheerfully  seconded  by  almost  every  teacher,  and  that  to  their  good  work 
■fid  confidence  very  much  of  the  good  result  is  due." 

KoBi^H  Hannibal,  N.  Y. 
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OSWEGO  COUNTY— Second  District. 

James  S.  Ludington,  School  Commissioner, 
General  Observation. 

As  I  have  heretofore  reported,  this  district  is  composed  of  s^Tea 
towns,  viz. :  Amboy,  Constantia,  Hastings,  Palermo,  Parish,  Schroeppd, 
and  West  Monroe,  in  which  there  are  eighty-six  school  di8tricli» 
employing  106  teachers,  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more. 

A  new  school-house  was  built  during  the  past  year  in  District  Na  1, 
Hastings,  and  quite  a  number  have  been  thoroughly  repaired.  The 
school  buildings  throughout  the  district  are  now  in  a  very  fair  con- 
dition, with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  where  the  buildings  are  almoei 
worthless. 

The  union  free  schools  and  academies  in  this  district,  viz.,  Phoe- 
nix, Central  Square  and  Parish,  are  doing  good  work.  Teacherf 
classes  were  instructed  in  each  during  the  fall  term,  with  the  best  of 
results,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  a  means  of  furnishing  better  teachers. 

I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  nearly  all  trustees  are  improving  thi 
opportunity,  under  the  law,  in  providing  their  schools  with  mifik 
globes,  charts,  etc. 

The  Institute 

held  in  this  district,  at  Parish,  was  a  decided  success.  With  but  iiO 
exceptions  all  the  teachers  of  the  district  were  present.  I  caiiBol 
speak  too  highly  of  the  work  done  by  Prof.  C.  T.  Barnes.  Porthfl^ 
oughness  and  practicability  I  believe  his  work  could  not  have  be* 
bettered.  Our  local  teachers  took  hold  of  the  work  like  veteniuii 
the  sendee,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  without  an  exception  thtir 
work  was  well  done,  the  following  named  teachers  assisted  tvl 
Barnes,  viz. :  Miss  Kittie  Stookover  and  Prof.  O.  W.  Bugbee,  of  Pwrt 
Union  Free  School  and  Academy;  Prof.  Kobb,  of  Phoenix  Academjf ttl 
Prof.  Bell,  of  the  Cleveland  Union  Free  School. 

I  believe  the  institute,  conducted  as  it  is  now,  by  commissioiier  fr 
tricts,  to  be  much  better  for  the  teacher  than  the  old  system  d 
countv  institutes. 

Various  Matters. 

During  the  year  119  official  visits  were  made,  and  as  a  rule  Ifonoi 
the  schools  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  very  frequent  change  of  tflsA' 
ers  in  our  country  schools,  I  believe  to  be  a  serious  drawback  ii 
their  success.  In  a  large  majority  of  country  schools  the  teachtf  • 
changed  every  term.  This  should  be  remedied  in  some  manner,  ■* 
the  question  is,  how  ? 
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X>istrict  libraries  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  There  is  not,  in  my  judgfment^ 
%  country  school  in  this  commissioner  district  that  has  a  library  worth 
ive  dollars.  From  this  statement  you  will  see  that  reports  of  trustees: 
>ii  the  subject  of  libraries  are  entirely  worthless. 

A  large  majority  of  the  teachers  of  the  district  take  some  educar 
ional  journal. 

All  or  nearly  all  trustees  have  complied  with  the  law  passed  last 
rime  in  relation  to  providing  schools  with  water-closets. 

Pabish,  N.  T. 


OSWEGO  COUNTY  —  Third  District. 

Jay  B.  Cole,  School  Commissioner. 

In  General. 
This  district  includes  eight  towns  and  contains  114  school  districti^ 
B-IO  of  which  have  their  school-houses  in  this  county;  133  teachers- 
^J6  employed,  and  with  a  few  unfortunate  exceptions,  I  believe  them 
5iO  be  doing  good  work  and  the  schools  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
s£on.  Good  work,  because  of  the  superior  advantages  the  teachers  of 
i^>-day  have  over  those  of  the  past  Under  the  present  system  of 
'^camination,  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  an  applicant  before  me  for 
^Kamination  for  a  license  who  has  not  had  some  special  training  for 
^ftohing,  either  in  a  teachers'  class,  or  at  the  Normal. 
I^eople  have  become  awakened  to  one  fact,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
what  to  teach,  but  very  important  to  know  how  to  teach. 


Visits, 
Inuring  the  past  year  I  have  made  235  official  visits,  and  comparing* 
work  of  the  teachers  of  the  past  year  with  that  of  the  year  before, 
see  a  marked  improvement  in  the  interest  manifested  both  bv 
^^<5her  and  pupils. 

Educational  Journals. 
Ont  of  the  133  school-rooms,  I  do  not  believe  there  are  less  than 
^^O  in  which  I  have  found  a  news  table,  upon  which  will  be  found 
"^'^xxi  two  to  five  different  educational  papers;  some  weekly,  some  semi- 
^^^^thly,  and  some  monthly,  and  all  paid  by  penny  contributions  from 
^^  pupils,  with  the  assistance  of  the  teacher,  and  it  is  amusing  and 
^^resting  to  see  how  anxious  the  pupils  are  to  peruse  those  journals 
^^^ing  the  hour  of  intermission,  and  even  after  they  have  completed 
"^^  tasks  assigned  them  to  perform  during  the  regular  school  hours. 
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School  Buildings. 
"With  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  school  buildings  in  the  district  an 
in  very  good  condition.     Several   commodious  buildings  have  bees 
erected  since  my  last  report  and  others  have  been  repaired,  and  net 
and  easy  sittings  now  take  the  place  of  the  old  desks. 

School  Apparatus. 

Following  the  subject  of  school  buildings,  I  wish  to  mentiooi 
serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  practical  and  efficient  work  in  ib 
school-room:  It  is  the  lack  of  school  apparatus.  When  I  hectm 
commissioner  six  years  ago,  I  do  not  believe  there  were  fifty  school 
districts  in  this  commissioner  district  that  owned  a  good  unabrid^ 
dictionary  or  had  a  blackboard  that  would  exceed  six  feet  in  leng4 
tmd  very  many  of  those  were  in  such  a  condition  that  the  board  U 
to  be  dampened  before  a  legible  mark  could  be  made  upon  it»  td 
while  very  much  of  this  has  been  remedied,  yet  there  is  still  a  gwi* 
-deficiency  in  this  direction.  Every  school-house  should  have  a  imp 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  one  of  the  United  States,  an  unabiidgd 
dictionary,  a  globe,  and  plenty  of  blackboard. 

From  a  special  effort,  on  my  part,  with  the  trustees  of  last  jen 
about  ninety  districts  in  this  commissioner  district  have  purchiw 
State  and  United  States  maps,  but  the  dictionary  and  blackboard  w^ 
ject  I  have  found  quite  difficult  to  adjust,  but  in  very  many  infito^ 
the  blackboard  deficiency  has  been  remedied,  either  by  an  order  fe« 
myself  or  by  hard  work  with  the  trustee. 

Teachers'  Institute. 
The  institute  held  at  Pulaski,  in  May  last,  under  the  superriskA^ 
Professor  C.  T.  Barnes,  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  institutai  I 
■ever  attended,  and  the  class  exercises  presented  by  the  teacher  in  to ' 
Union  Free  school  of  that  village  were  certainly  very  beneficial  to  to 
teachers  of  the  district. 

Uniform  Examinations. 
While  the  present  system  of  examinations,  as  recommended  bj  to  I 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  is  a  great  improvement  ontheflUi 
method,  yet  the  efforts  of  hcmest,  earnest  working  commissioners w 
never  be  apj)reciated  until  some  means  are  resorted  to  whereby  tk*| 
who  are  not  well  qualified  will  not  be  licensed  to  teach,  and  Idol 
know  of  any  other  means  by  which  this  can  be  accomplished  thanW 
the  passage  of  a  law  that  will  give  to  the  Department  of  PuUia  k| 
etruction  the  solo  power  of  issuing  licenses,  and  this  done  onljofti 
merits  of  papers  presented  to  the  Department. 

WlLLIAMSTOWN,  N.  Y. 
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OTSEGO  COUNTY,  — First  District. 
Theodobe  li.  Grout,  School  Commissioner. 

The  Schools. 

rhere  are  in  the  first  commissioner  district  150  school  districts,, 
iploying  at  the  same  time  about  180  teachers,  of  whom,  I  am  happy 
say,  a  large  portion  remain  in  the  same  school,  term  after  term  until 
loiess,  death  or  marriage  necessitates  a  change. 

OFFiciAii  Visits. 
During  the  past  year  I  have  made  304  official  visits,  having,  aside 
xn  these  official  visits,  met  the  teachers  once  each  month  in  town 
tociations  during  the  school  year;  also  twice  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
^  teachers'  examinations.  Including  the  institute,  I  have  met  most 
'the  teachers  twelve  times  during  the  year,  and  they  have  always 
'^cn  me  a  hearty  welcome,  always  being  ready  and  anxious  to  con- 
rve  on  subjects  as  to  the  best  methods. 

Public  Examinations. 
I}wenty  public  examinations  have  been  held  during  the  past  year  in 
ITerent  sections  of  the  district,  sometimes  oral,  and  sometimes  writ- 
L.  I  find  many  candidates  for  license  can  express  themselves  orally 
bter  than  in  any  other  way.  Both  means  are  advisahde  for  the  benefit 
t;he  teachers. 

School  Buildings. 
Hiere  have  been  many  new  school  buildings  erected  during  the 
at  year,  more,  I  think,  than  in  any  previous  year  during  my  term  of 
Lcse.  There  are  but  very  few  poor  school-houses  in  the  first  district 
Otsego  county.  All  trustees  seem  anxious  to  comply  with  the  law 
deeming  privies,  etc.,  so  have  gone  at  the  work  with  a  good  will 
^refore  have  erected  suitable  outbuildings.  I  find  that  most  all 
xool-houses  are  poorly  ventilated  at  the  best  I  am  pleased  to  know 
^t  the  Department  is  considering  the  subject  thoroughly. 

Teachebs'  Institute. 
Our  institute,  though  held  at  the  most  inconvenient  season  of  the 
^r,  was  pronounced  by  all  who  attended  the  same  the  most  successful 
K'titute  ever  held  in  the  county,  for  the  reason  the  teachers  were 
owed  to  say  something  for  themselves  and  to  take  a  part  in  the  dis- 
^ons.  As  suggested  by  the  Department,  we  will  try  again  at  a 
^ire  convenient  season  of  the  year  (not  hop-piclcing),  And  see  if  we 
tnot  far  exceed  the  work  done  at  the  last  meeting  and  give  the 
<;hers  in  the  first  district  the  standard  in  educational  work  they  so 
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richly  deserve.  I  approve  of  the  plan  very  much  of  allowing 
teachers  to  say  something  upon  the  various  subjects  reg'arding'  sc 
work  from  the  teacher's  standpoint,  and  not  the  conductor's  alwa 

Teachers*  Classes. 

The  teachers*  classes  were  well  conducted  by  very  competeni 
fitructors,  and  met  with  unbounded  success.  These  classes  were 
attended,  and  the  members  of  the  classes  made  every  effort  to  rei 
the  full  banefii 

Teachers*  Associations. 

The  teachers*  associations  are  held  once  a  month  in  the  diffei 
towns,  which,  I  find,  develops  the  younger  teachers'  minds,  and 
'encourages  the  older  ones,  thus  stimulating  all  to  better  w( 
Teachers  must  think  and  talk  in  order  to  succeed. 

Union  Free  Schooub. 

In  the  first  district,  Otsego  county,  we  have  six  union  free  seho 
namely,  Gooperstown,  Schenevus,  "Worcester,  East  Worcester,  Schi 
ler*s  Lake  and  Richfield  Springs;  also  two  academies,  one  in  CIms 
Valley  and  one  in  East  Springfield,  all  of  which  are  producing  rma 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectation.  I  remarked  to  the  DeparisM 
in  my  last  report,  that  trustees  of  common  school  districts  m 
change  their  plans  for  hiring  teachers  and  pay  better  wages  or  ii 
union  free  schools  will  soon  take  the  very  life  out  of  them;  theja* 
seem  to  realize  the  fact  and  begin  to  offer  better  pay  for  gw 
teachers  in  district  schools. 

I  believe  the  people  are  more  awakened  to  the   cause  of  edi 
than  ever  before.     We  look  for  grand  results  for  the  coming  jetf* 

East  Springfield,  N.  Y. 


OTSEGO  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 

Daniel  Washburn.  Si^Jiool  Cammissioner, 

Introduction. 

If  good  books  are  the  life-blood  of  master  spirits  enbalmw 
treasured  up  for  a  "life  beyond  life"  the  same  high  autliorilj' 
the  teacher  distinctively   the   "Master."     So  Milton  desigM** 
instructor  "3/a,s/er  Hartlib."     May  not  the  goodly  volumeii 
annually  by  the   State   Department,   be    entitled    to  such 
JRecording  the  progressive  attainments  and  doings  of  such  spfl* 
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the  live  world  of  human  education,  including,  with  all  our  teachers 
there  figuring,  the  commissioners,  conductors,  normal  trainers.  State 
&nd  Begent  officers;  seen  aright,  can  these  be  other  than  such  benignly 
**good  books?"  But  our  special  wish  in  making  the  introductory 
^quotation  is  to  lead  teachers  who  may  read  or  be  reached  from  these 
pages  to  recognize  what  "  master  spirits  "  they  are  or  may  be,  writing 
in  tabula  rasa  of  each  pupil's  mind,  and  that  "  for  a  life  beyond  life.'* 
May  it  not  suggest  also  the  relative  value  of  teacher  and  legislator  as 
factors  of  public  welfare  in  a  community  ? 

Some  Corrections 

in  mj  report  in  volume  marked  1887  should  here  be  made.  The  reported 
change  of  site  of  a  school-house  in  Hartwick  was  premature,  as  I  found 
on  my  next  visit  the  building  in  statu  quo.  Near  the  middle  of  page 
472  the  word  "labor"  should  be  in  the  possessive  case;  as  also  the 
"word  "  Satan  "  on  page  474;  where,  second  line  from  bottom,  dissension 
flhould  be  secession.  On  page  475,  seventh  line  from  bottom  is  a 
prose  link  of  Coleridge's  words,  which  follow,  with  the  three  lines  from 
Bhak8x>eare  above.  On  page  477,  sixteenth  line,  the  word  "in"  shoidd 
1)6  "is",  and  under  "conclusion",  stanza  should  follow  "next"  lines 
from  Whittier. 

The  Oneonta  Normal  School, 

Perhaps  the  great  school  event,  of  the  year  in  this  district  has  been 
the  formal  organization  and  location  of  another  Normal  School,  at 
Oneonta.     I  rejoice  that  it  dates  its  birth  during  my  term  of  office, 
and  may  feel  a  pardonable  pride  in  sharing  and  helping  the  spirit  of 
educational  progress  that  secures  its  beneficent  operation  to  coming 
generations.     The  official  account,  elsewhere  given  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent, precludes  further  mention  of  it  here.  Simple  justice,  however, 
demands  that  ample  credit  should  here  be  given  to  Principal  N.  N. 
^'^   for  molding  and  developing  the  educational  forces  that  have 
finven  it  existence  in  the  community  to  which  he  has  devoted  a  noble 
^^■e-      I  take  the  liberty  of  adding  that  we  have  in  him  and  others  like 
'*^^^*i  employed  in  our  midst,  most  excellent  material  for  a  faculty  that 
**^^U  know  what  to  do  in  this  enterprise,  and  how  best  to  do  it 

Th^  LnstituI'e 

^©1^  here  in  August  last  was  well  conducted  by  Dr.  French  and  Prof. 
^"^^^**ixe8.  Our  t}ianks  are  here  recorded  to  Mr.  George  B.  Weaver,  of 
«/^  State  Department,  for  his  instructive  address  on  the  subject  of 
^blic  Moneys  "  during  the  session.  Special  satisfaction  also  is  felt 
stating  that  "  Civics  "  received  prominent  attention.     The  subject  of 


•cj. 
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citizen  education  demands  enlarged  encouragement  in  the  interest  of 
the  State.  The  accession  of  new  voters  every  year  should  be  marked 
with  corresponding  efforts  to  fit  them  for  their  duties.  Sovereign  citi- 
zens in  a  free  commonwealth  should  have  a  special  training*  under  tbe 
auspices  of  "Liberty  Enlightening  the  World."  To  this  end  I  hate 
sought  to  place  an  engraving  of  her  statue  in  every  school-housa  I 
am  happy  to  add  that  nearly  all  have,  side  by  side  with  this,  upon  their 
walls  the  latest  improved  maps,  as  commended  by  me,  of  the  SUto 
and  of  the  Union.  These  are  among  the  marks  of  progressive  improve* 
ment  which  I  am  happy  to  record.     More  cheerful  interiors  abound. 

Kenewals  and  Repaibs. 

Throughout  the  district  improvements  of  bmlding^  and  prenuM 
haye  gone  on  commendably.  In  Laurens,  No.  4,  and  in  New  Lisboo, 
No.  5,  deserve  special  mention.  In  Unadilla  village  1887  will  figmt 
in  school  annals  as  the  date  of  a  new  school-house  and  loi^  lo 
splendidly  superior  to  their  predecessors  that  all  there  concerned  are 
heartily  congratulated.  The  decoration  of  grounds  is  gaining  favoL 
Trees  are  here  and  there  being  planted.  The  new  lavr,  chapter  53S,  is 
being  promptly  obeyed. 

Personal  Observation. 

Begret,  however,  is  to  be  expressed  that  loss  of  sig-ht,  mainly  dnt, 
perhaps,  to  exposure  in  wintry  travel  and  the  glare  of  snow-hght^  bflf 
compelled  my  withdrawal  from  further  supervision  of  schools  whicl 
so  cordially  welcome  my  visits,  so  cheerfully  accept  my  suggestion^ 
and  so  gladly  cooperate  in   my  efforts  for  their  benefit.     The  teia 
glaucoma,  used  by  oculists  to  designate  this  disorder  of  the  eye,  giT« 
little  hope  of  its  remedy.     But  the  light  within  us  is  independent  d 
the   physical  organ.     The  expansion  of  theme  proposed,   page  477, 
toward  the  close  of  my  last  report,  might  have  given  this  thought  of 
the  indwelling  light  of  the  world,   which  no  clouds   can  hide,  no 
change  of  time   extinguish,   no  disorders  disturb.     Withdrawal,  » 
stated,  stops  also  the  contemplated  discussion  of  what  I  feel  sensiii^ 
lest  it  might  be  regarded  as  intruding  upon  a  field  where  I  cease  io 
hold  an  official  relation  of  trust  and  duty.     Some  questions,  howena; 
may  rightfully  be  submitted,  answers  to  which  would  tend  towards  i 
good  solution  of  the  practical  problem  before  us  as  a  peopla   For 
education,  as  I  regard  it,  extends  from  the  foundation  to  the  capatoitf 
of  the    edifice  of  humanity,   and  who  shall  estimate    the  impoU 
influence  of  the  public  instruction  of  the  five  millions  of  thin  State 
upon   the  nation,  and  thence  upon  the  race?    Science  that  kno^w 
itself  aright,  its  functions  and  its  province,  is  precious  to  us  all ;  W 
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could  Archimedes  move  the  earth  without  where  to  stand  or  support 
the  fulcrum  of  his  lever,  or  did  ever  man  lift  himself  by  the  most 
persistent  tugging  at  the  straps  of  his  boots?  Can  the  thing  thought 
dismiss  or  ignore  its  thinker,  or  the  creature  its  Creator?  If  the 
thought  be  itself  a  thinker,  may  it  not  be  so  for  the  very  purpose  of 
appiiehending  its  Author  and  exercising  subordinate  lordship  in 
creation  ?  Does  not  science  thus  lead  by  laws  of  life  to  the  goal  of 
Christianity?  Does  not  the  very  loyalty  to  truth,  which  science 
claims,  require  true  educators  thus  to  teach  always  and  everywhere? 
Is  there  no  culpability  in  neglecting  such  training  of  the  faculty  of 
rational  thought  that  it  may  lead  us  all  in  fellowship  to  the  Thinker 
who  gives  us  to  share  thus  with  Him  for  a  purpose  ?  Are  not  such 
inquiries  urged  upon  us  by  the  anarchical  evils  that  threaten  the 
dissolution  of  society  ?  Are  we  quite  sure  that  our  education  is  what 
science  and  truth  enjoin?  If  not,  who  should  be  more  capable  or 
prompt  to  apply  the  remedy  than  the  scholarly  gentlemen  employed 
in  the  intellectual  training,  discipline  and  culture  of  the  millions  of 
youth  in  this  great  State  ?  What  nobler  ambition  could  fire  the  breast 
than  to  inspire  a  movement  that  should  be  effectual  on  this  behalf  ? 
Are  there  not  sufficiently  startling  signs  of  the  t^mes  in  America, 
not  less  than  in  Europe,  to  justify  the  serious  entertainment  of  such 
questions  as  these  on  the  grounds  of  humanity,  social  order,  material 
well-being  and  even  commonest  instincts  of  self-preservation  ? 

West  Burlikoton,  N.  Y. 


PUTNAM  COUNTY. 
James  A.  Foshay,  ScJwol  Commissioner, 

Prospebous  Schooub. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  note  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  schools 

of  the  county.     They  have  been  steadily  advancing,  and  their  work  is 

fast  becoming  systematic  and  more  thorough.    Much  good  and  honest 

w^ork  has  been  done  during  the  past  year.     The  standard  of  qualifica- 

tions  of  teachers  has  been  raised  gradually.     Their  zeal,  and  devotion 

to  their  work,  and  their  preparation  for  it,  are  noticeable  evidences  of 

improvement.     People  of  the  rural  districts  are   realizing  that  the 

common  school  education  of  fifty  years  ago,  though  it  may  have  been 

all  that  was  demanded   then,  would  to-day   be   inadequate  for   the 

person  who  expects  to  cope  sucessfuUy  with  his  fellow   citizens  in 

public  or  private  life. 
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I  have  tried  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  laws  in  the  discharge  of 
my  duties.  In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  examining  teachers^ 
conducting  teachers'  institute,  and  attending  to  the  office  work,  I  hare 
made  134  official  visits,  besides  many  calls  to  the  different  schools. 

A  Pressino  Need. 

My  observation,  during  the  past  six  years,  of  the  management  and 
working  of  the  country  schools,  confirms  my  former  conviction,  that  t 
zealous  and  efficient  county  supervision  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  our  system  of  ungraded  schools.     To  have  this,  we  must  have 
something  done  in  order  that  only  competent  men  can  retain  the 
office.     The  office  deserves  to  be  greatly  magnified.     It  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  our  local  school  management,  and  should  be  so 
imderstood  by  the  people  generally.     The  great  work  of  the  school 
commissioner  is  to  supervise  the  teaching  in  all  his  schools.     He  can 
be  of  great  benefit  in  many  instances.     Imagine  a  young  lady  begin- 
ning her  first  day  of  teaching  in  a  school  of  thirty  or  forty  pupils 
from  five  to  twenty-one  years  of  age.     She  needs  just  such  assistance  as 
the  competent  commissioner  is  ready  to  give  in  order  to  create  system 
out  of  the  chaos  that  she  finds.     Visitations  should  be  conducted  in 
a  familiar  manner,  with  little  official  character  shown,  to   learn  the 
ways,  wants  and   character  of  both  teacher   and  school.     I  bchere 
that  the    government  of  the    school   should  receive  the   first  atten- 
tion.     Suggestions    to    the    teachers    should    be     made    privately, 
unless  the  necessities   of   the   case  demand  publicity.     At  teachers' 
meetings   the  commissioner   has   opportunities  of  following  up  his 
impressions   and   shoA\ing   to  the    teachers  in  a  body  where  their 
strength  and  failings  lie.     His  influence  does  not  end  with  his  visita 
An  intimate  relation   springs  up  which  causes  the  teachers  to  seek 
advice  at  the  hands  of  their  friend.     The  school  commissioner,  then, 
should  be  a  man  who  knows  the  needs  and  conditions  of  the  schools. 
He  should  bo  an  educ^ator  of  the  highest  standing,  and  thoroughly 
familiar  with    school- room  work.     It    is  a    great    mistake  to  insist 
upon  the  teachers  passing  rigid  examinations  to  make  them  eligible  ii 
teachers,  while   their  supervisor  and  adviser  need  only  to  render  or 
assume  political  service  to  make  him  eligible  to  his  office.     If  he  could 
be  made  to  show  a  State  certificate,  granted  upon  actual  examination, 
it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.     I  believe  we  should  havi 
some  fixed  legal  standard  of  qualifications  for  eligibility  to  the  office 
of  school  commissioner. 
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The  Teachers'  Institute  has  Become  a  Poweb. 

At  our  last  institute  every  teacher,  with  one  exception,  was  present. 
L  new  feature  of  our  work  last  year  was  that  our  own  teachers  took 
%n  active  part  in  conducting  the  exercises.  We  had  one  conductor, 
E*rof.  S.  H.  Albro.  He  was  assisted  by  Principals  F.  H.  Greene,  G. 
Bamum,  H.  De  Witt  Turner,  T.  N.  Glover,  and  T.  W.  Byington;  also 
Hisses  K  M.  Greene  and  M.  E.  Meade.  Dr.  Eugene  Bouton  and  Prof. 
r.  H.  Roberts  rendered  valuable  assistance  on  Thursday  and  Friday. 
Rby.  Thos.  Strauss  delivered  an  able  address,  replete  with  instruction, 
>ii  Tuesday  evening.  The  teachers*  institute  not  only  advances  the 
scholarship  of  its  members  and  encourages  the  best  methods  of 
DBtruction,  but  arouses  a  greater  interest  among  the  people  in  regard 
o  education.  I  think,  however,  that  the  State  should  furnish  the  con- 
luctors,  so  that  the  local  teachers  could  be  free  to  work  in  the  meet- 
Dgs  of  the  Teachers'  Association. 

The  Putnam  County  Teachers*  Association 

las  done  much  to  awaken  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
'ession  of  teaching.  Educational  topics,  methods  of  teaching,  plans 
>f  governing,  and  all  sorts  of  school  questions  have  been  searchingly 
iiscussed  in  these  meetings.  Principal  F.  H.  Greene  has  been  Presi- 
dent since  its  organization,  six  years  ago. 
I  wish  to  again  repeat  my  idea  that  a 

Township  System 

v^ould  be  better  than  our  present  district  system.  Our  schools  could 
>e  managed  by  town  officers  as  well  as  our  roads  and  })ridges.  The 
tiildren  could  then  attend  the  school  most  convenient  and  desirable, 
id  all  have  equal  and  better  educational  advantages.  It  would  obvi- 
'«  the  many  troublesome  difficulties  which  arise  in  consequence  of 
titrations  of  district  boundaries,  cheaper  supplies  could  be  obtained, 
X  t-books  would  be  uniform,  and  teachers  would  be  more  likely  to 
J^Xiain  longer  than  one  term  in  a  school. 
^I?here  is  abundant 

Room  for  Improvement  in  our  Course  of  Study. 

"VVe  have  too  much  book  teaching  instead  of  systematic  training. 
^^  mind  seems  to  be  considered  as  a  reservoii*  into  which  knowledge 
to  be  poured  like  water,  instead  of  something  that  is  to  be  properly 
^ined  and  guided  to  self-development.  There  is  too  much  of  a  dis- 
^ition  to  direct  the  school  work  toward  fitting  for  the  professions, 
tker  thali  to  make  better  mechanics.     Let  our  work  be  practical. 
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School  Buildinos. 

During  the  year  new  school-houses  were  built  in  Nos.  3  and  4,  Gl^ 
meL  Another  is  in  process  of  erection  in  No.  6.  The  two  finished  an 
good  buildings,  well  adapted  to  school  purposes.  They  are  fumiflhed 
with  improved  furniture.  The  one  in  No.  4  has  two  rooms,  and  thi 
school  this  year  begins  with  an  assistant  teacher.  In  several  other 
districts,  modern  desks  have  taken  the  places  of  the  old  benche&  Ai 
excellent  map  of  New  York  State  has  been  purchased  for  nearly  eveiy 
school  district  The  late  James  H.  Haldane  bequeathed  $25,000  to  the 
village  of  Cold  Springs  for  a  school  building.  This  will  insure  to  the 
people  of  Cold  Spring,  an  excellent  school  building'  and  Bupericr 
educational  advantages. 

The  enactment  of  the  law  requiring  the  study  of 

Physiology  a.^w  Hygiene 

with  reference  to  stimulants  and  narcotics  has  proved  a  succesa  B 
has  received  but  little  opposition.  I  believe  it  will  do  much  to  flftfs 
many  from  vice  and  crime.  I  have  found  it  necessary  in  several  cttai 
to  advise  caution  on  the  part  of  some  teachers  whose  zeal  and  corned' 
ness  were  likely  to  cause  them  to  enforce  its  provisions  so  rigidljtf 
to  beget  opposition  that  would  interfere  with  its  observance. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

I  have  used  in  my  examinations  for  the  last  four  months,  the  qiMi- 
tions  sent  out  from  the  Department     With  very  few  exceptioiifl>  ik 
teachers  are  in  favor  of  these  uniform  examinations;  and,  I  belief 
if  the  original  plan  as  recommended  by  so  many  commissionerB,  iod 
favored  by  you  last  year  could  be  carried  into  effect,  that  in  a  «W 
time  it  would  receive  the  support  of  every  true  friend  of  educatki 
I  had  the  September  questions  printed  in  the  county  papers.    Ow 
scholarship  does  not  always  insure  good  teaching;  yet,  other  coofi' 
tions  being  the  same,  it  makes  the  teaching  better. 


4     fij 


Cornell  Scholarshifs.  ■ .,  *- 

The  competitive    examination   to  select  a  candidate    for  ^^"^ft^^ 
University  was  held  in  accordance  with  the  law  as  enacted  ^T'^lir^ 
Mr.  Clayton  Austin  received  the  appointment.  m-^-i^ 

School  Apparatus.  I  ^"^lii 

There  is  a  blackboard  in  every  school,  though  in  many  »  ■    MC  « 
small,  and  the  surface  is  not  in  good  condition.     We  needm<H«i**B^    ^ 
apparatus.     Several  districts  have  provided  for  the  use  of  the  **^»]^*^' 
wash-basins,  towels,  looking-glasses  and  other  necessaries.    ^  ^Wr^^^^' 
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cases  the  teachers  supply  them  at  their  own  expense;  in  many  others 
they  are  not  supplied.  These  necessaries  should  be  provided  by  the 
district. 

Recent  Leoislation. 

The  law  in  relation  to  *'  teachers'  contracts  "  is  a  wise  one.  Many 
teachers  have  been  greatly  inconvenienced  by  being  compelled  to  wait 
sometimes  a  whole  year  before  they  receive  their  money. 

The  law  in  regard  to  out-buildings  is  doing  much  good  in  calling 
attention  to  the  shameful  neglect  that  they  have  heretofore  received 

Conclusion. 

I  realize  more  fully  now  than  ever  before  what  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  schpol  commissioners  are.  I  prize  my  acquaintance  and  asso- 
ciations with  the  educators  of  New  York  State  that  this  office  has 
brought  to  me.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  receive,  as  I  have,  from  all 
parts  of  the  county,  expressions  of  approval.  Wherever  my  lot  may 
be  cast,  I  shall  ever  remember  with  pleasure,  the  kind  words  and 
willing  cooperation  of  teachers  and  school  officers,  the  cordial  recep- 
tions at  the  homes  of  citizens,  and  the  many  favors  from  the  Depart- 
ment. I  trust  all  whose  work  it  is  to  aid  in  training  our  youth,  may 
diligently  and  thoughtfully  perform  every  duty,  remembering  that 
**  there  is  no  office  higher  than  that  of  a  teacher  of  youth,  for  there  is 
nothing  on  earth  so  precious  as  the  mind,  soul  and  character  of  a 
child." 

Cabxel,  N.  T. 


QUEENS  COUNTY  — First  District. 
Edward  T.  Axlen,  School  Commissioner, 

Progress. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure,  in  this  my  last  report,  to  state  that 
'^itk  but  few  exceptions  Queens  county  schools  can  compete  with  any 
™  the  State  in  the  wise  selection  of  its  teachers,  school  furniture, 
apparatus,  text-books,  the  sanitary  condition  of  its  buildings,  and  the 
'^^dom  and  discretion  of  its  school  officers. 

louring  the  past  year,  the  work  of  improvement  has  made  many  a 

^Pid  advancement      Methods  that  were  good  enough  in  "ye  old 

*^^^b/'  have  been  strenuously  condemned  as  inadequate  for  the  present 

^S^estions  offered  by  the  Department  for  improving  the  sanitary 

'^^dition  of  our  school  buildings  have  been  received  and  acted  upon 
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by  most  of  the  boards  of  education  with  very  gratifying  resulta.  No 
longer  can  you  point  at  such  and  such  school  buildings  as  un£t  for 
cattle,  yet  answering  every  purpose  as  a  school-room  in  the  old  regime, 
where  dingy  walls,  rickety  benches,  Webster's  spelling-books,  and 
that  spectacled,  scowling  face  of  the  little  bald-headed  man  with  i 
birchen  stick,  who  had  been  condemned  by  this  great  actiTe  busiiiea 
world  as  good  enough  only  for  a  schoolmaster  to  fit  in  this  buildiBg 
and  make  it  his  principal  business,  not  to  make  impressions  but 
depressions  on  the  tender,  susceptible  minds  of  youth,  leaving  i 
deformity  in  society  that  neither  circumstances  nor  old  Father  Tiiu 
himself  could  ever  eradicate.  An  intelligent  board  of  tmstcei 
makes  an  intelligent  school.  In  the  first  district  doctors,  lawven^ 
editors,  merchants,  and  men  of  various  professions  are  represented  is 
our  boards  of  education,  who,  by  their  scholarly  attainments  ni  \ 
great  interest  in  the  advancement  of  public  education,  are  willing  to 
use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  sweep  away  all  difi&cnlties  that  ntr 
impede  educational  progress.  Whenever  educated  men  act  as  school 
officers  the  same  beneficial  results  are  quite  apparent. 

There  are  forty-one  districts  and  forty-six  schools  at  present  under 
my  supervision.  Two  school  buildings  are  used  separately  for  the 
colored  children.  Several  of  the  buildings,  during*  the  past  yeir, 
have  been  remodeled  and  greatly  improved.  With  but  few  exceptianf 
they  are  well-ventilated,  furnished  with  comfortable  seats  and  de8b» 
and  supplied  with  plenty  of  good  black-boards. 

EouTiNE  Duties. 

My  duties  during  the  past  year  have  been  somewhat  similar  to  tho« 
mentioned  in  my  last  report     I  have  kept  Saturday  as  an  office  daj, 
have  attended  to  the  clerical  duties,  have  held  meetings  throughoata^ 
district  with  different  school  officers,  have  distributed  books,  |jaB- 
phlets,  circulars,  etc.,  received  from  the  Department,  and  have  used  aj 
best  endeavors  to  see  that  the  school  districts  under  my  charge  shonU 
profit  by  the  advice  and  valuable  suggestions  which  they  eontsinai 
I  have  given  advice  to  my  teachers  in  different  methods  of  instmete 
examined  their  school  work,  and  by  experience  and  study  have  labarf 
to  tide  the  less  experienced  ones  over  many  difficulties.     I  have  ciie- 
fully  inspected  the  different  boundary  lines,  and  have  tried  to  the  W 
of  my  ability  to  have  them  clearly  defined.     I  have  altered  some  d 
the  boundary  lines,  changed  the  number  of  one  district^  etc,  «fc 
I  have  visited  the  schools  of  my  district  from  one  to  four  times,  tai 
have  noticed  how  valuable  suggestions   derived  from  reading  tti 
school  journals,  and  also  received  at  teachers'  associations  and  tti 
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inBtitute,  can  increase  the  value  of  any  active,  wide-awake  teacher. 
Scholars  seldom  remain  at  the  public  schools  after  they  have  passed 
their  sixteenth  year ;  consequently  our  teachers  have  arranged  a  plan 
of  study  whereby  their  pupils  can  obtain  a  practical  business  educa- 
tion before  they  have  arrived  at  that  age.  I  have  granted  sixteen 
first-class,  thirty-four  second  and  thirty-six  third  grade  certificates. 
With  the  exception  of  six  third  grade,  six  second  and  four  first,  the 
certificates  have  been  renewals. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

Since  September  third  I  have  held  the  written  examinations  sub- 
mitted to  me  by  the  Department,  and,  I  think,  after  a  fair  and  square 
trial  of  the   uniform  system,  no  better  method  could  be  adopted. 
Surely  it  was  a  great  error  for  teachers  to  be  deprived  of  the  real 
benefits  arising  from  the  adoption  of  this  necessary  law.     In  a  letter 
to   the  Hon.  Joseph  Fitch,  who  represented  my  district  during  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  I  spoke  of  the  present  wholesale  method  of  grant- 
ing certificates,  and  the  benefits  arising  from  a  uniform  system.     After 
a  trial  of  several  months  I  have  not  changed  my  opinion  that  the  only 
way  for  teachers'  certificates  to  become  creditable  recommendations  is 
by  coming  directly  from  the  Department  through  the  medium  of  a 
uniform  examination.     Competent  judges  of  mental  and  moral  ability, 
free  from  political  influence,  partiality  or  prejudice,  will  soon  weed 
out     this     mixture     which,     through     measures     known     only     to 
the    sectional   politicians,    finds    it?    way    into    the   honorable    rank 
of  teachers,  decreasing  the  amount  of  hard-earned  wages,  destroy- 
ing merited   recommendations,   and  leaving    the    earnest,    talented 
profession    to    struggle    for    positions     against    the     dross.       The 
only  judge   of    metal  or    imitation   is  likely  to  be   one   who   does 
not   believe  in    too    much    "book    lamin,"    and    has  been   pledged 
to  run  "this  *ere  deestrict  at  a  low  figger."     Such    men  have  the 
supreme  power  to  make  the  bargain  and  pick  from  sight.     The  honor- 
able Legislature,  in  session  last  year,  saw  the  full  force  of  that  degrad- 
ing power  which  had  made  the  teacher's  certificate  but  a  bundle  of 
'words.     I  earnestly  recommend  the  passage  of  this  Uniform  Examina- 
"tion  Bill,  for  through  the  three  years  of  my  commissionership  I  have 
:fouiid  that  too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  method  that 
ctdmitfl  instructors  in  our  public  schools.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
"^hen  a  person  receives  a  teacher's  certificate,  he  voluntarily  assumes 
"t^he  responsibility  of  preparing  and  cultivating  an  army  of  souls,  each 
Slaving  its  different  germinating  powers,  its  different  susceptibilities, 
Xts  different  tendencies  to  mental  greatness  and  moral  strength.     So 
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you  see,  if  a  candidate  for  a  certificate  has  not  the  power  to  gauge  bk 
own  fitness  for  the  noble  calling  of  "  teaching/'  there  should  be  com- 
petent»  impartial  judges  to  check  his  prurient  desires  for  a  quick 
profession.  After  the  candidate  has  passed  his  test,  he  will  have  every 
encouragement  to  go  forward  and  upward  in  his  noble  work. 

Fully  realizing  that  never  before,  within  the  history  of  our  public 
school  system,  have  we  received  so  much  real  benefit,  sound  advice 
and  encouragement,  as  during  the  administration  of  the  present  incum- 
bent in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  I  extend  to  you  mr 
heartfelt  thanks,  and  wish  to  assure  you  that  not  only  myself,  but  all 
interested  in  the  cause  of  education  in  my  district,  earnestly  apprecuite 
the  wisdom  and  excellent  results  brought  about  by  your  work. 

Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 


QUEENS  COUNTY— Second  District. 
James  B.  Curley,  School  Commissioner. 

Number  of  School  Districts. 

Two  new  school  districts  have  been  formed;  district  No.  12,  fonnerly 
a  part  of  district  No.  2,  Newtown,  and  district  No.  9,  formerly  a  part  of 
district  No.  3,  Jamaica.  There  are  now  forty-three  districts  and  foi^ 
five  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  commissioner. 

New  School-Houses. 

Two  new  school-houses,  one  in  district  No.  12,  Newtown,  and  tin 
other  in  District  No.  2,  Hempstead,  have  been  built,  furnished,  and  an 
now  occupied;  while  a  third  one  for  a  branch  school  in  distii^ 
No.  14  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  will  soon  be  readj  fo 
occupancy. 

A  substantial  improvement,  in  the  way  of  an  addition  to  the  school 
building  in  district  No.  21,  Hempstead,  has  been  made  to  meet  the 
wants  of  that  growing  and  prosperous  school. 

Visits. 
I  have  made  since  my  last  report  eighty  official  visits,  and  who* 
practicable,  have  been   accompanied  by  one  or  more  of  the  school 
officers  of  the  district,  and  have  found  the  work  done,  and  the  progivi 
made  generally  very  satisfactory. 

Teachers. 
I  find  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  teachers  holding  first  gitk 
certificates,  normal  graduates,  and  teachers  holding  life  certificates. 
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Hempstead  has  this  year  added  her  to  corps  of  teachers  eight  more 
lormal  graduates  than  she  employed  last  year. 

If  teachers  of  the  class  just  mentioned  can  be  employed  and  sustained 
by  live  trustees,  there  need  be  no  doubt  concerning  the  result 

Examinations. 

I  have  held  five  public  examinations;  two  in  Jamaica  and  three  in 
Hempstead. 

Those  held  in  Jamaica  were  the  regular  annual  examinations;  the 
attendance  was,  as  usual,  good,  and  the  work  worthy  of  commendation. 

Licenses. 
I  have  licensed  eighty-four  teachers,  the  grades  being  as  follows: 

First  grade 9 

Second  grade 39 

Third  grade 36 

Total 84 


Teachers'  Institute. 

Although  our  institute  opened  very  much  later  than  usual,  June  3, 
till  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  ever  held  in  Queens 
ounty. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  session  to  its  close,  the  interest  of  the 
eachers  remained  unabated. 

The  earnest  practical  work  of  Prof.  Sanf ord,  the  efficient  and  timely 
id  rendered  by  Dr.  Cook  and  Prof.  Woodhull,  and  the  very  able  man- 
er  in  which  the  teachers  who  had  work  assigned  them  acquitted 
hemselves,  deserved  success,  and  achieved  it 

Still  more  strongly  than  ever  am  I  in  favor  of  the  plan  I  recom- 
lended  last  year.  Teachers  will,  if  given  the  opportunity,  do  good, 
oHd  work,  such  work  as  we  need  to  make  teachers'  institutes  practically 
^<x>d. 

Increased  Attendance. 

In  several  school  districts  the  increased  attendance  has  compelled 
he  trustees  to  find  more  room,  buy  new  furniture  and  engage  extra 
eachers. 

Several  other  districts  suffering  from  the  same  complaint  must  soon 
kpply  the  same  remedy. 

Text-Books. 

Complaint  is  very  frequently  made  about  the  cost  of  text-books,  a 
faange  from  one  district  to  another,  although  in  the  same  town,  caM- 
ag  for  an  entire  change  of  books. 

60 
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One  instance  was  given  me  by  a  poor  man  ^ho  had  lived  in  three 
different  districts  in  the  same  town  during  the  same  year,  and  had 
been  compelled  to  make  a  complete  change  of  books  in  each  difltiH 
at  a  cost  amounting  in  all  to  $16.  This  is  too  seyere  a  tax  on  tfai 
laboring  man. 

Can  the  Department  suggest  a  practical  remedy  ? 

Suggested  Change. 

The  time  of  holding  the  annual  school  meeting  should  be  dumped 
to  either  May  or  June. 

Hempstead,  N.  Y. 


BENSSELAEE  COUNTY  — First  Distbictt. 

J.  Russell  Pabsons,  Jr.,  School  Commissioner. 

Official  Visits. 

During  the  year  ending  August  20,  1887,  I  made  120  official  yv^ 
Careful  attention  was  given  to  the  condition  of  school-houses  la^ 
out-buildings.  In  school,  my  time  was  devoted  principally  to  langoige 
work,  including  orthography,  punctuation,  capitalization  and  penmn* 
ship.  Specimens  of  work  were  obtained  from  the  different  grades  ii 
the  various  schools.  It  was  my  intention  to  select  the  best  for 
reference  in  this  report.  This  becomes  impracticable  owing  iotk 
very  large  number  of  creditable  specimens. 

In  each  ungraded  school  was  placed  a  framed  copy  of  the 

CouBSE  OF  Study  for  Ungraded  Schooi^ 

similar  to  that  submitted  to  the  Department.  Inasmuch  as  this  report 
reaches  all  trustees  and  teachers  throughout  the  district,  it  seeoi 
advisable  to  say  a  few  words  relative  to  the  importance  of  this  mA 
In  every  graded  school  the  pupils  are  divided  into  classes  accordiif 
to  their  attainments,  and  these  classes  attend  to  the  same  branches  oi 
study  at  the  same  time.  Ah  is  the  case  with  our  colleges  and  tei 
naries,  every  graded  school  has  a  course  of  study  more  or  less  definite 
defined.  This  courae  shows  the  order  in  which  the  several  brandies  «W 
be  taught,  and  provides  for  jiromotions  at  stated  periods, 

Wliy  may  we  not  apply  the  same  gem*ral  plan  to  our  ungraded  schodkf 
The  objections  which  are  usually  offered  in  answer  to  this  propo* 
tion  are  these  :     The  shortness  of  the  legal  school  year  and  raiiatioi 
in  the  time  the  different  schools  remain  in  session;  irregular  attendiae 
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of  pupils  and  frequent  changes  of  teachers;  inefficiency  of  teachers; 
incompetency  of  school  commissioners;  lack  of  essential  provisions  for 
supervision;  absence  of  uniformity  in  text-books. 

Hack  one  of  these  objections,  which  together  prove  the  impossibility  to 
classify  closely  and  inflexibly  an  ungraded  school,  is  an  argument  in  favor 
of  a  general  outline  of  work,  and  supervision  to  necessitate  its  adoption. 

If  pupils  attend  school  for  a  few  years  only,  and  irregularly  at  that^ 
no  portion  of  this  time  should  be  wasted.  As  far  as  possible  they 
should  be  grounded  in  the  common  school  branches.  The  greater 
the  inefficiency  of  teachers  and  commissioners,  the  greater  the  need  of 
some  definite  plan  of  study  to  force  the  teachers  to  give  that  practical 
instruction  which  the  pupils  req\iire,  but  which  is  so  often  neglected 
or  overlooked. 

It  may  be  said  again  in  answer  to  the  cry  for  uniform  text-books,, 
that  we  should  teach  by  subjects,  not  by  books.  If  our  books  are  not 
uniform,  and  teachers  are  changing  from  one  school  to  another,  it  ia 
the  more  needful  that  we  should  have  a  common  syllabus  of  subjects^ 
with  definite  directions  by  which  it  may  be  followed. 

We  all  agree,  I  think,  in  the  belief  that  our  common  schools  ought  to 
give  pupils  a  knowledge  of  those  practical  subjects  which  will  be  most  useful 
in  the  daily  occupations  of  life.  Children  should  be  taught  to  read 
intelligently;  to  express  themselves  correctly  and  with  ease  both  orally 
and  in  writing.  They  should  have  a  business  knowledge  of  arithmetic, 
and  understand  the  elements  of  geography.  They  should  know  some- 
thing of  the  structure  of  the  body,  and  simple  laws  of  health.  This^ 
&t  least,  ought  to  be  accomplished  in  every  case,  though  the  school 
life  of  the  pupil  be  short  and  his  attendance  irregular. 

Turn  for  a  moment  to  the  consideration  of  the  work  which  is  done 
tx>-day  in  many  of  our  ungraded  schools.  To  read  standard  authors 
or  even  our  daily  papers,  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of 
^^ords  which  advanced  classes  in  many  of  our  iingraded  schools  do 
xiot  possess.  Again,  correct  written  expression  presupposes  a  knowl- 
edge of  ordinary  business  forms,  orthography,  capitalization,  punctua- 
tion and  the  ability  to  write  a  neat  and  legible  hand.  For  these 
c^ualifications  we  often  turn  in  vain  to  our  ungraded  schools. 

Teachers  themselves  are  sometimes  deficient  in  one  or  more  of  these 
Respects.  Their  vocabulary,  it  may  be,  is  limited.  The  "  educational 
j)Ower  of  language  is  not  appreciated  and  half  the  school  life  of  the 
^upil  is  wasted  in  consequence." 

Time  is  spent  in  burdening  the  memory  with  useless  information* 
^  child  will  tell  you,  perhaps,  to  the  fraction  of  a  mile  how  far  it  is 
ftx>ni  Kalamazoo  to  Kamchatka.     If,  in  joy  at  the  information  received^ 
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you  ask  him  to  place  the  statement  upon  paper,  you  will  learn  from 
the  ingenuity  of  the  spelling,  even  aside  from  names  of  places,  that 
orthography  offers  play  to  the  imagination  while  geography  is  a  ques- 
tion of  ''  fact,  sir."  Another  child  who  has  never  heard  of  such  words 
as  ^*mien**  "lien"  "fiend,"  "prospective"  "reunion"  " congrtUulaiion' 
"ambassador"  wiU  extract  roots,  or  solve  problems  in  quadratics 
if  the  same  be  stated  in  the  words  of  the  book. 

The  ungraded  school  teachers  of  Rensselaer  county  adopted  a  course 
of  study  in  1886. 

This  course  of  study  shows  the  order  in  which  the  several  branches 
should  be  taught,  and  how  much  the  average  child  should  accomplfsh 
in  each  term.  It  is  not  to  be  —  indeed  it  can  not  be  rigidly  enforced 
One  advantage  of  the  ungraded  school  is  that  looseness  of  classification  to^ici 
enables  each  child  to  do  as  much  as  his  ability ,  subject  to  proper  control,  viS 
permit. 

This  course  of  study  has  been  in  use  a  year  and  should  now  be  made 
the  basis  to  test  the  proficiency  of  pupils. 

Examinations  should  be  held  in  each  school,  at  least  once  a  vear. 
upon  questions  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  school  commis- 
sioner.    The  questions  should  be  printed  in  three  divisions  —  primarr, 
intermediate,  and  advanced.     Promotion  should  depend  upon  these 
examinations,  together  with  daily  class  records.    Certificates  signed  hj 
teacher  and  commissioner  should  be  given  to  all  who   successfullj 
complete  the  prescribed  course.  .Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  New  Jersej, 
Pennsylvania,  and  California  have  made  progress  in  grading  the  coun- 
try schools.     School  reports  generally  speak  of  the  necessity  for  soioe 
such    provision.     Wherever  fairly  tried  the  results  are   as  follows: 
Instruction  become^    systematic,   examinations    are    held  at  stated 
periods,  and  in  many  localities  diplomas  are  awarded  upon  completiaa 
of  the  prescribed  course.     "  The  system  of  graduation  from  the  cozft- 
mon  school  course  has  done  more  than  any  one  thing  to  stimulate 
pupils  and  teachers  to  effort,  and  to  create  an  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  public."     (Indiana  report,  1886-86.)     We  should  use  this  spur  to 
effort  in  our  country  schools. 

Statistics. 

The  following  table  of  statistics  shows  the  general  condition  of  tht 
schools  of  this  district,  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  the  time  d 
service,  the  average  wages  per  week,  the  number  of  pupils  bjW 
census,  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  the  number  of  school-houteir 
the  value  of  school-houses  and  sites,  and  the  assessed  ▼aloational 
property  taxable  in  the  district 
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A  comparison  with  the  correspouding  table  in  my  first  report  of  two 
years  ago,  shows  an  increase  of  208  in  average  daily  attendance^ 
although  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  is  less  by  276.     There 
is  an  increase  of  six  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  and  the 
average  amount  of  wages  paid  is  greater  by  about  fifty  cent&     There 
has  been  but  little  change  in  the  average  time  schools  remained  in 
session.     A  comparison  with  last  year's  report  shows  very  slight  varia- 
tion save  in  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  reported,  which  is 
less  by  138. 

School  Buildings. 

Last  year  attention  was  called  to  thirty-four  school-houses  of  whieh 
twenty-nine  were  in  stages  of  dilapidation,  requiring  more  or  leu 
outlay,  four  in  need  of  extensive  rej^airs  and  one  totally  unfit  for  use. 
Four  of  the  five  cases  last  referred  to  have  been  met.  Two  new  school- 
houses  have  been  built  within  the  year,  the  new  building  at  Grafton 
Center  being  one  of  the  most  complete  and  convenient  school-honsei 
in  the  county.  Of  the  twenty-nine  buildings  in  need  of  repairs,  three 
are  now  in  very  good  condition. 

Licenses. 

Under  the  "  Uniform  State  Examinations  for  Teachers'  Certificatee," 
I  have  issued  thirteen  certificates  of  the  first  grade,  forty-three  of  the 
second  grade,  seventy-nine  of  the  third  grade,  making  a  total  of  135. 
One  hundred  and  ninety-seven  weYe  in  attendance  upon  the  examiiur 
tions  held  in  September,  October  and  November,  1887. 

These  certificates  have  been  issued  j^ursuant  to  the  directions  of  the 
State  Superinten<lent.  The  papers  of  ai)plicants  will  be  handed  oTer 
to  my  successor,  who  will  file  them,  subject  to  tlie  inspection  of  the 
State  Department 

A  comparison  with  the  gradation  under  the  old  plan  shows  an 
increase  of  four  in  mimber  holding  first  grade,  a  decrease  of  five  in 
number  holding  second  grade,  a  decrease  of  eight  in  number  holding 
third  grade. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  new  plan,  while  it  offers  a  certificate  of  more 
than  local  value,  leading  to  a  permanent  license,  follows  very  cloedj 
the  proportions  under  the  old  gradations,  which  both  my  predeoesBOr 
and  myself  adopted. 

A  knoidcihje  of  the  vianner  in  which  many  school  commissioners  km 
been  accusUmied  to  ijrant  licen^efi;  aduJtj  of  (he  examination  quedionsvxd 
la^i  year  in  different  parf}<  of  the  State;  the  reaidls  of  the  uniform  ^ucrfwitf 
wherever  fairly  tried  will  convince  any  vandid  j^erson  tJiat  these  Jirdki 
2}aj)ers  viet  the  nerasitieti  of  the  times. 
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are  aware  that  this  scheme  of  uniform  examinations  is  crude, 
jeds  revision  previous  to  its  formal  recognition  and  crystallization 
new  code.  The  experimental  stage  is  now  safely  passed,  and 
on  can  be  made/or  standards  which  are  reasonably  high. 

zheTB  will  surely  understand  that  all  certificates  given  during 
:perimental  stage,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  State 
intendent,  will  remain  in  force  for  the  periods  specified  therein. 

Teachebs'  Institute. 

teachers  of  the  first  and  second  districts  met  iu  general 
1  Monday,  November  14,  at  1:45  p.  m.,  and  adjourned  Friday, 
iber  18,  at  5  p.  m.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-six  were  present  at 
ening  and  276  were  registered  Tuesday.  More  than  300  were 
ndance  some  time  during  the  week,  though  directions  from  the 
Department  forbid  registration  later  than  Tuesday  morning.  A 
kable  feature  of  the  institute  was  the  presence,  even  at  daily 
IS,  of  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  school  officers  and 
9  of  education.  At  evening  sessions  the  attendance  varied 
;00  to  750. 

division  of  the  institute  into  sections  as  follows  resulted  most 
ctorily : 

Teachers  in  ungraded  schoolw. 
Teachers  in  graded  schools. 
Primary-  work. 
Advanced  work. 

lance  at  the  daily  programme  will  show  that  the  institute  was 
d  throughout  the  week  on  one  of  these  bases,  two  sections 
ling  in  session  at  the  same  time. 

report  of  the  committee  on  the  school  exhibit  is  submitted 
ith: 

HoosicK  Fai.lh,  November  18,  1887. 

Exhibition  of  School  Work. 

committee  in  charge  of  this  department  of  the  institute  submit 
Uowing 

Report: 

ariety  of  exhibits  was  presented,  embracing  the  subjects  of 
i^,  writing,  grammar,  drawing,  geography,  map-drawing,  arith- 
algebra  and  geometry,  a  collection  of  specimens  of  plants  and 
devices  or  aids  for  school  w^ork.  These  were  carefully  examined 
impared  by  your  committee.  The  collection  of  plants  does  not 
the  work  of  pupils,  being  part  of  a  collection  prepared  by  a 
r. 

rill  be  remembered  that  some  six  or  seven  years  ago  a  special 
pvas  made  by  the  lamented  Prof.  Si  John,  of  the  Albany  Normal 
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reproduction  of  Dickens'  Christmas  Carols,  by  those  of  th 
year,  in  the  fourth  ward  school,  of  Lansingburgh.  Fine  Bpe< 
free-hand  drawing  from  East  Albany  schools,  and  exceedingly 
ble  colored  physiological  drawings  executed  by  Lansingbur^ 
are  also  deserving  of  notice.  Other  pupils  of  Lansingburgl 
exhibited  great  neatness  and  accuracy  in  class  work,  in  ar 
geography  and  grammar;  all  such  exhibits  being  "strictly 
revision  or  correction."  The  same  commendation  may  be 
class  work  in  algebra  and  geometry  done  by  pupils  of  the 
Falls  high  school. 

Penmanship. 

In  penmanship,  the  specimens,  both  from  dictation  and  co 
numerous,  and  all  of  an  excellent  character.  Specimens  d 
special  notibe  for  neatness  and  close  observance  of  the  prin 
penmanship,  were  those  from  Hoosick  Falls,  sixth  year;  from] 
burgh,  Whipple  school,  eighth  year,  and  Market  street^  su 
and  seventh  year;  and  from  Schaghticoke,  eighth  year. 

The  schools  of  Hoosick  Falls,  Lansingburgh,  East  Albany,  1 
the-Hudson,  Schaghticoke,  and  school  No.  1,  Brunswick,  presei 
mens  of  map-drawing  very  creditable  to  those  schools,  and  thfl 
accurate  knowledge  of  geography.  An  interesting  feature 
exhibition  is  a  set  of  colored  relief  maps,  molded  in  putty, 
ninth-year  pupils  of  a  Lansingburgh  schooL  This  is  an  entir 
and  original  method  of  producing  relief  work. 

Several  fine  specimens  of  maps  drawn  from  memory  by  p 
the  Schaghticoke   schools    should  also  receive   special  reoo 
Our    next    institute    should    have   a  fuller    representation 
Department. 

School  Devices. 

Three  of  the  schools  placed  on  exhibition  articles  conuB| 
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Second. —  A  set  of  cards  from  the  schools  of  Lansiugburgh,  by  Miss 
Lielia  Bennet,  for  the  development  of  original  composition  work.  They 
may  be  made  by  taking  a  picture  of  some  lively  scene  such  as  often 
accompanies  children's  stories.  Paste  this  picture  on  a  piece  of  stiff 
board,  and  bind  the  edges  with  paper  of  some  attractive  color,  forming 
neat  and  durable  picture-cards.  These  may  be  exhibited  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  One  may  be  exhibited  to  the  pupils  and  the  thoughts  sug- 
gested by  it  elicited,  sharpening  the  perceptions  and  cultivating  the 
power  of  invention  in  composition  work;  or  each  pupil  may  be  required 
to  take  one  and  make  a  study  of  it  or  some  part  of  it  Those  who  use 
them  testify  to  their  excellence  as  an  aid  in  language  work. 

TJiird, — A  work  entitled  "Clippings,"  placed  on  exhibition  by  Miss 
Mary  BaLer,  consists  of  selections  clipped  from  books,  papers,  etc., 
formed  into  a  scrap  book.  These  clippings  are  grouped  around  some 
central  subject,  moral,  historical,  biographical,  and  are  used  by  the 
pupils  to  supplement  the  cards  described  above. 

Fourth. —  Consists  of  a  set  of  cards  to  be  used  in  the  first  primary, 
placed  on  exhibition  by  Miss  Susan  I.  Clay,  of  East  Albany  schooL 
The  words  of  the  primer  are  cut  out  as  fast  as  i)resented  to  the  pupil 
and  pasted  on  a  blank  card.  These  are  placed  on  the  table  and  used 
instead  of  the  chart.  It  has  this  advantage  over  the  chart — the 
pupil  can  not  identify  the  word  by  its  location. 

Your  committee  believe  that,  though  meagerly  represented  iu  many 
of  its  departments,  this  exhibition  has  been  of  much  value  to  the 
teachers  of  this  county,  and  that  it  will  be  an  incentive  to  better  work 
and  better  methods.  Taking  into  consideration  that  it  is  the  first 
ever  made  in  this  county,  and  the  brief  time  had  for  preparation 
by  the  schools,  they  believe  it  to  be  very  successful.  A  continu- 
ance of  this  feature  of  the  work  in  future  institutes  is  confidently 
recommended. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  your  committee. 

K  F.  ROBINS, 
MARGARET  E.  KLING, 
CLARA  RICHMOND, 
HELEN  A.  BISSELL, 

CommiUee. 

The  Institute  Faculty,  Conductor  J.  H.  French,  LL.  D.,  followed 
closely  and  very  effectively  the  "  Outlines  of  Institute  Work,*'  copies  of 
which  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  teacher  and  trustee  three  weeks 
l>ef  ore  the  institute.  These  outlines  were  also  sent  to  all  school  com- 
missioners and  many  prominent  educational  men.  Copies  thereof  are 
liereby  submitted  to  you,  together  with  abstracts  of  the  work  accom- 
plished. The  proceedings  are  so  fully  given  in  these  "Outlines,"  and 
the  local  papers,  which  I  have  also  mailed  to  the  teachers  of  this 
district,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  print  a  more  detailed  account  here. 
Permit  me,  however,  to  caU  your  attention  to  the  following  resolution : 

Wglebeas,  We,  the  teachers  of  Rensselaer  county,  have  during  the 
week  now  closing,  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  pleasurable  and  profitable 
teachers'  institutes  ever  held  in  this  county;  and 
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Whereas,  We  desire  to  publicly  express  and  to  put  upon  record  onr 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  thus  conferred  upon  us ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  most  hearty  thanks  to  our  school  coxnini^- 
sioners,  who  have  labored  so  unceasingly  for  our  comfort  and  for  ike 
success  of  this  institute;  to  the  Institute  Faculty,  who  have  so  patienilj 
and  effectively  given  us  the  benefit  of  their  wisdom  and  experience;  and 
to  the  evening  lecturers  for  their  profitable  and  interesting  discussion 
of  matters  which  are  to  us  of  the  highest  moment 

Besolvedy  That  we  fully  indorse,  after  a  fair  trial,  the  plan  of  the 
preparation  of  a  syllabus  of  work  for  teachers'  institutes. 

That  we  respectfully  request  the  State  Department  to  instruct  tlie 
Institute  Faculty  to  make  definite,  complete  outlines  for  the  work  ot 
each  year.  Thus,  in  several  years,  the  school  curriculum  will  be 
covered,  and  the  teachers  will  hold,  in  these  syllabi,  a  complete  manuil 
of  school  work.  This  manual  will  serve  as  the  basis  of  questions  for 
the  examination  of  teachers. 

That  in  this  way,  at  a  moderate  cost,  the  Department  can  protect  our 
teachers  from  useless  repetition ;  give  them  an  opportunity  for  thorongli 
preparation;  force  condu'ctors  to  be  definite  and  explicit;  in  shoort 
place  the  institute  upon  the  same  plane  with  any  well-organized  coune 
of  instruction. 

H.  R  JOLLEY, 
L.  F.  ROBINS, 
KATE  COLGAN, 

CommMie  on  BesolvUions. 

Let  me  add  that  this  plan  of  the  preparation  of  a  syllabus  for 
teachers'  institutes  is  most  strongly  indorsed  by  prominent  educatioml 
men  in  this  and  other  States. 

Normal  Schools. 

In  addition  to  those  who  have  taught  under  my  license,  seventeei 
Normal  graduates  and  five  holding  State  certificates  have  been 
employed.  I  have  recommended,  during  the  year,  fifteen  as  candi- 
dates for  the  Albany  and  two  for  the  Oswego  Normal  school 

In  last  year's  report  was  the  statement  that  the  reputation  of  onr 
Normal  schools  suffers  through  those  who  have  entered  upon  profei- 
sional  training  before  any  stable  foundation  has  been  laid  in  the  com- 
mon branches  of  study.  The  new  scheme  of  entrance  examinations  to 
test  the  qualifications  of  applicants  is  an  important  step  in  the  rigU 
direction. 

Cornell  State  Scholarships. 

The  competitive  examination  for  the  selection  of  the  three  candi- 
dates for  the  scholarships  to  which  Rensselaer  county  is  entitled  w* 
held  in  Troy,  Saturday,  June  4,  with  three  applicants  present  Jolin 
T.  Lewis,  of  Lansingburgh  academy,  was  selected  as  the  candidate  for 
the  year  from  this  Assembly  district. 
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County  Teachers'  Association. 

le  twelfth  semi-annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at 

Albany,  May  27  and  28.     The  programme,  prepared  by  President 

.  R.  Smith,  was  excellent;  the  sessions  were  interesting  and  profit- 

A  second  meeting  was  held  at  Hoosick  Falls  during  institute 

iday  and  Saturday,  March  16  and  17,  1888,  are  the  dates  fixed 
1  for  the  next  meeting. 

Teachers'  Class,  LANsmofiUROH  Agadekt. 
le  first  teachers'  class  of  the  year  was  organized  December  1, 
-  There  were  twelve  members,  of  whom  nine  received  testimo- 
from  the  Begents.  The  second  class  was  organized  March  28, 
,  with  ten  members,  six  receiving  these  testimonials. 
le  next  class  will  be  organized  December  1,  1887.  This  class  will 
pen  for  recruits  until  December  16,  1887. 

Suggestions, 
le  unanimity  of  all  progressive  educators,  touching  the  defects  in 
school  system,  is  equaled  only  by  their  confidence  in  the  present 
ol  administration  under  the  most  efficient  Superintendent  New 
:  State  ever  had.  The  history  of  the  past  year,  familiar  to  all,  is 
sridence  that  further  provision  will  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  so 
Tally  recognized. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  directions  under  section  5,  title  2 
le  old  Code  are  rewritten  for  the  new  edition,  with  additional 
B  of  certificates  and  positive  regulations  necessitating  in  every  case 
271  examinations  for  licenses.  The  scheme  of  uniform  State  exami- 
ms  defined  thereby  seems  to  embody  all  the  suggestions  of  the 
rimental  stage. 

.e  definite  requirements  thus  fixed  by  the  "Uniform  Examinations 
'eachers'  Certificates "  suggest,  at  least,  a  minimum  standard  of 
Hcations  for  school  commissioners.  Prohibit,  by  law,  the  election  of 
3ne  to  this  office  who  does  not  hold  a  uniform  State  license  of  the 
^ade  or  its  equivalent. 

The  law  of  1881,  giving  boards  of  supervisors  power  to  divide 
nissioner  districts,  containing  more  than  200  school  districts, 
Id  read  100  school  districts  at  the  greatest.  The  amendment  of 
lost  in  1887,  would  not  be  sufficient 

1  A  clause  should  be  added  to  section  3,  title  2  of  the  School  Law, 
asing  the  amount  school  commissioners  can  direct  trustees  to 
id  upon  alterations  in  the  case  of  districts  which  fail  to  provide 
lent  school  accommodations.  Teachers  and  pupiU  demand  legal 
iionfrom  overcroioded  school-rooms. 
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Whereas,  We  desire  to  publicly  express  and  to  put  upon  record  onr 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  thus  conferred  upon  us;  therefore, 

Besolved,  That  we  tender  most  hearty  thanks  to  our  school  coxnini§- 
sioners,  who  have  labored  so  unceasingly  for  our  comfort  and  for  the 
success  of  this  institute;  to  the  Institute  Faculty,  who  have  so  patiently 
and  effectively  given  us  the  benefit  of  their  wisdom  and  experience;  and 
to  the  evening  lecturers  for  their  profitable  and  interesting  discussiaD 
of  matters  which  are  to  us  of  the  highest  moment. 

Besolved,  That  we  fully  indorse,  after  a  fair  trial,  the  plan  of  the 
preparation  of  a  syllabus  of  work  for  teachers'  institutes. 

That  we  respectfully  request  the  State  Department  to  instruct  the 
Institute  Faculty  to  make  definite,  complete  outlines  for  the  work  of 
each  year.  Thus,  in  several  years,  the  school  curriculum  will  be 
covered,  and  the  teachers  will  hold,  in  these  syllabi^  a  complete  manuil 
of  school  work.  This  manual  will  serve  as  the  basis  of  questions  for 
the  examination  of  teachers. 

That  in  this  way,  at  a  moderate  cost,  the  Department  can  protect  onr 
teachers  from  useless  repetition ;  give  them  an  opportunity  for  thoron^ 
preparation;  force  conductors  to  be  definite  and  explicit;  in  shori 
place  the  institute  upon  the  same  plane  with  any  well-organized  coone 
of  instruction. 

H.  R.  JOLLEY, 
L.  F.  ROBINS, 
KATE  COLGAN, 

Commifiee  on  Bafoluiwnf. 

Let  me  add  that  this  plan  of  the  preparation  of  a  syUabuB  for 
teachers'  institutes  is  most  strongly  indorsed  by  prominent  educationei 
men  in  this  and  other  States. 

Normal  Schools. 

In  addition  to  those  who  have  taught  under  my  license,  seventeet 
Normal  graduates  and  five  holding  State  certificates  have  be«B 
employed.  I  have  recommended,  during  the  year,  fifteen  as  candi- 
dates for  the  Albany  and  two  for  the  Oswego  Normal  school 

In  last  year's  report  was  the  statement  that  the  reputation  of  cor 
Normal  schools  suffers  through  those  who  have  entered  upon  profei^ 
sional  training  before  any  stable  foundation  has  been  laid  in  the  com- 
mon branches  of  study.  The  new  scheme  of  entrance  examinations  to 
test  the  qualifications  of  applicants  is  an  important  step  in  the  lig^ 
direction. 

Cornell  State  Scholarships. 

The  competitive  examination  for  the  selection  of  the  three 
dates  for  the  scholarships  to  which  Rensselaer  county  is  entiUed 
held  in  Troy,  Saturday,  June  4,  with  three  applicants  present.    J(to 
T:  Lewis,  of  Lansingburgh  academy,  was  selected  as  the  candidate  for 
the  vear  from  this  Assembly  districi 
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County  Teachers*  Association. 

e  twelfth  semi-annnal  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at 

Albany,  May  27  and  28.     The  programme,  prepared  by  President 

R.  Smith,  was  excellent;  the  sessions  were  interesting  and  profit- 

A  second  meeting  was  held  at  Hoosick  Falls  during  institute 

iday  and  Saturday,  March  16  and  17,  1888,  are  the  dates  fixed 
i  for  the  next  meeting. 

Teachers'  Class,  LANsmofiUROH  Acadekt. 
le  first  teachers'  class  of  the  year  was  organized  December  1, 
.  There  were  twelve  members,  of  whom  nine  received  testimo- 
from  the  Begents.  The  second  class  was  organized  March  28, 
,  with  ten  members,  six  receiving  these  testimonials, 
le  next  class  will  be  organized  December  1,  1887.  This  class  will 
pen  for  recruits  until  December  16,  1887. 

Suggestions, 
le  unanimity  of  all  progressive  educators,  touching  the  defects  in 
school  system,  is  equaled  only  by  their  confidence  in  the  present 
ol  administration  under  the  most  efficient  Superintendent  New 
:  State  ever  had.  The  history  of  the  past  year,  familiar  to  all,  is 
7idence  that  further  provision  will  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  so 
rally  recognized. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  directions  under  section  5,  title  2 
le  old  Code  are  rewritten  for  the  new  edition,  with  additional 
B  of  certificates  and  positive  regulations  necessitating  in  every  case 
m  examinations  for  licenses.  The  scheme  of  uniform  State  exami- 
►ns  defined  thereby  seems  to  embody  all  the  suggestions  of  the 
rimental  stage. 

e  definite  requirements  thus  fixed  by  the  "Uniform  Examinations 
■eachers'  Certificates "  suggest,  at  least,  a  minimum  standard  of 
^cations  for  school  commissioners.  Prohibit,  by  law,  the  election  of 
>ne  to  this  office  who  does  not  hold  a  uniform  State  license  of  the 
grade  or  its  equivalent. 

The  law  of  1881,  giving  boards  of  supervisors  power  to  divide 
oissioner  districts,  containing  more  than  200  school  districts, 
Id  read  100  school  districts  at  the  greatest.  The  amendment  of 
lost  in  1887,  would  not  be  sufficient 

1  A  clause  should  be  added  to  section  3,  title  2  of  the  School  Law, 
asing  the  amount  school  commissioners  can  direct  trustees  to 
id  upon  alterations  in  the  case  of  districts  which  fail  to  provide 
lent  school  accommodations.  Teacliers  and  pupils  demand  legal 
itonfrom  overcrmoded  school-rooms. 
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rV.  The  Department  should  direct  the  preparation,  annoally,  of  fall 
outlines  of  institute  work,  containing  instructions  for  teachers,  and 
naming  authorities  for  reference  in  study.  This  will  lead  to  mores>jik- 
inatic  instruct ioTiy  particularly  in  ungraded  scJiools,  Michigan,  Indiaoi, 
West  Virginia,  Illinois  and  other  States  have  led  us  in  this  respect 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  suggestions  concerning  less  impart' 
ant  matters,  such  as  the  modification  of  blanks  for  trustees'  and  cm* 
missioners'  reports;  the  useless  trouble  occasioned  by  the  sepmii 
apportionment  of  the  library  money,  etc.  These  details  will  doubtlM 
be  adjusted  in  good  time. 

Pboblebis,  Old  and  New. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  progress  of  the  last  year,  the  old  proUaj 
of  local  taxation  for  school  purposes  remains  unsolved.  It  smm 
improbable  that  an  increase  in  the  State  tax,  sufficient  to  relieTepiffI 
districts  from  the  excessive  burdens  they  are  now  forced  to  M 
can  be  secured.  Is  the  township  system  more  feasible  ?  It  htf  vm 
disadvantages,  and  yet  it  is  certainly  gaining  ground  throngW] 
the  State. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  how  generally,  among  all  classes,  questaxaii 
industrial  education  are  discussed.     The  high  school  has  long! 
regarded  by  many  with  questioning  eyes.     People,  from  allside^i 
asking  why  the  few  should  learn  French,  German,  Greek,  Latin,  *•] 
at  their  expense.     " The  schools,"  say  they  to  educators,  "should 
free  through  the  grammar  grades;  the  high  school  should  be 
self-supporting.     The   system  of    apprenticeship  is  dead.    We 
have  a  living  substitute.     Provide  industrial  training  for  our  boyii 
girls.     We  are  willing  to  pay  for  such  instruction;  let  those  whoi 
the  high  school  pay  also." 

They  who  find  practical  solutions  of  these  problems  of  local 
and  industrial  education  will  win  for  all  time  a  place  in  the  hisloff^ 
this  State. 

HoosicK  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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RENSSELAER  COUNTY— Second  Distriot. 

Lewis  N.  S.  Miller,  School  dmimissioner. 

ScHooi^,  Teachebs,  etc. 
lM!he  second  commissioner  district  of  Rensselaer  county  consists  of 


etj  school  districts,  which  during  the  year  employ  125  teachers  at 
same  time  for  a  term  of  at  least  twenty-eight  weeks.     The  whole 
iber  of  teachers  employed  during  some  portion  of  the  year  is  168; 
-fchis  number  fifty-three  were  males,  and  115  females.    Of  this  number 
^aged  during  some  portion  of  the  year,  four  were  licensed  by  the 
te  Superintendent,  twenty  by  the  Normal  schools,  and  144  by  local 
cers.     The  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  these  ninety  school 
icts,  as  shown  by  the  first  statistical  report,  is  9,423.      Of  this 
cmmxnber,  5,274  attended  school  during  some  portion  of  the  school  year; 
A  the  average  daily  attendance  is  2,810.727.     It  will  be  seen  by  these 
es  that  only  about  fifty-six  per  cent  of  all  the  children  of  school 
attended  school  at  all ;  and  from  the  average  attendance,  as  shown 
the  same  report,  only  about  one-half  the  time  of  the  fifty-six  per 
X 18  spent  in  schooL     This  number  includes,  of  course,  those  who 
'▼e  attended  academies,  seminaries  and  some  children  over  five  years 
»ge  who  have  not  yet  attended  schooL 

CoMPUMOBY  Education. 
-I^ere  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  also  includes  a  large  number  subject 
the  Compulsory  Education  Law.    It  is  impossible  to  give  any  inf or- 
ation under  this  heading,  as  the  statistics  given  in  the  report  of  the 
es  are  unreliable  and  incomplete.     There  are  no  attempts   to 
orce  the  law.     It  should  be  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  trustees  to 
that  this  law  is  enforced,  or  else  that  portion  of  the  trustees'  report 
d  be  abolished. 


Visits  aub  Observations. 

^Unce  my  last  annual  report  I  have  made  163   official  visits  to  the 

ools  of  the  district,  as  shown  by  the  trustees  in  their  reports;  and 

^^nnection  with  these  visits  I  have  visited  different  districts  where 

presence  as  commissioner  was  required,  of  which  no  record  is 

'^i     In  making  my  visits  to  the  different  schools  throughout  the 

trict,  I  have  tried,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  spend  one-half  day  in  each 

ool,  and  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  find  that  in  almost  every 

ool,  teacher  and  scholar   were  working  together  in  unison,  much 

'^rest    manifested  and  good  work  being  done.     Yet  a  few  of  the 

)u>o1b  are  not  what  they  shoidd  be.     There  is  certainly  room  for 


frequent  and  the  schools  are  the  better  for  it.     The  distributioi 

report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  each 

district,  has  awakened  a  great  interest  in  school  matters  amc 

trustees  and  others  interested  in  school  work.     By  the  penua 

different    reports    contained    therein   thej  are    led  to    pondi 

the  magnitude  of  the  school  system  of  the  State,  and  are  more 

to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  maintenance  and  improvement 

than  ever  before,  and  I  hope  the  distribution  may  be  made  eve 

hereafter. 

Licenses. 

I  have  licensed  during  the  past  year  eighty-five  teachers. 

number  seven  were  of  the  first  grade,  twenty  of  the  second  gn 

fifty-eight  of  the  third  grade.     In  addition  to  those  mentionec 

I  have  indorsed  testimonials  granted  by  the  Begents  to  gradi 

teachers'  classes  to  the  number  of  one. 

School  Buildings, 
But  one  new  school  building  has  been  built  in  this  district  dm 
past  year.  Several  have  been  repaired  so  as  to  be  almoBt  as  good 
The  new  building  mentioned  above  is  in  district  No.  8,  Sd 
Although  a  weak  district,  the  trustees  saw  the  need  of  a  new 
that  the  children  might,  with  some  degree  of  comfort,  attend 
which  was  impossible  in  the  old  building,  set  themselves  to  wo 
by  untiring  efforts  succeeded  in  erecting  a  building  that  reflecti 
on  themselves  and  is  an  honor  to  the  district.  The  trustees  in 
No.  3,  Poestenkill,  have  repaired  the  school  building  in  that  dxs 
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erected  with  all  possible  speed.  Among  the  school  laws  passed  by 
the  last  Legislature,  I  think  that  contained  in  chapter  538,  entitled 
''An  act  in  relation  to  health  and  decency  in  the  school  districts  of  this 
State,"  is  one  of  the  most  important.  By  this  law  trustees  are  com- 
pelled to  look  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  children  attending 
school,  and  by  so  doing  see  at  once  the  importance  of  the  law  and,  as 
a  rule,  set  themselves  to  work  to  put  their  privies  in  order,  and  with 
strict  compliance  to  the  law.  Another  important  change  in  the  school 
law  is  chapter  602,  which  amends  subdivisions  6  and  7  of  section  27  of 
title  3  of  the  "  Consolidated  School  Act."  By  this  change  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  public  money,  I  think  the  average  attendance  in  the 
schools  will  be  larger,  as  all  will  see  the  importance  of  having  a  good 
aggregate  number  of  days*  attendance  of  the  pupils  to  be  reported  by 
the  trustees  in  their  reports  to  the  commissioners,  as  upon  this  alone 
one-half  of  the  public  money  is  to  be  apportioned. 

CouBSB  OP  Study  for  Ungraded  Schools. 
The  course  of  study  for  the  ungraded  schools  of  Rensselaer  county 
has  been  in  progress  now  about  one  year.  Although  not  as  much  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  grading  and  classifying  schools  as 
we  would  like  to  see,  yet  a  step  has  been  taken  in  the  right  direction, 
and  teachers  are  beginning  to  see  that  better  work  can  be  done  by 
following  as  near  as  possible  the  plan  provided  in  the  course  of  study. 
The  matter  of  grading  or  classifying  a  district  school  requires  some 
time  to  fully  bring  about  a  uniform  grade;  but,  by  diligent  work  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  it  can  be  accomplished,  and  when  once 
accomplished,  better  work  can  be  done  in  our  rural  district  schools. 
Scholars  will  see  the  importance  of  this  method,  and  vnH  enter  in  the 
work  with  a  will,  from  the  fact  that  they  can  see  from  the.  beginning 
of  their  school  days  in  district  schools  to  the  end.  It  is  all  mapped  out 
before  them,  and,  by  diligent  study  and  hard  work  on  their  part,  can 
easily  be  accomplished.  The  work  done  by  our  institute  instructor 
before  the  teachers  of  ungraded  schools,  at  our  last  institute,  was  of 
great  help  to  the  teachers  upon  the  grading  and  classifying  of  their 
schools,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  all  will  put  in  practice,  as  nearly  as 
poflgible,  the  advice  and  instructions  given. 

Teachers'  Institute. 
An  institute  was  held  in  this  county,  at  Hoosick  Falls,  for  the  week 
commencing  November  14,  1887,  with  Dr.  J.  H.  French,  LL.D.,  as  con- 
ductor; assisted  by  Professor  John  F.  Woodhull,  A.  B.,  of  New  Paltz, 
N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Dewey,  of  Rutland,  Vt. ;  Superintendent  David 
Beattie,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Principal  C.  T.  R  Smith,  A.  M.,  of  Lansing- 
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improvement  in  these  few.  While  they  cannot  be  expected  tc 
flourishing  schools,  for  the  reason  that  the  number  of  childr< 
district  is  very  small,  the  trustees  try  to  hire  as  cheap  as  poss 
changes  are  made  almost  every  term.  Yet  they  could  be  imj 
the  trustees  would  exercise  their  authority  more  judiciously 
where  teachers  teach  the  same  school  for  a  number  of  terms,  tl 
interest  seems  to  be  manifested  by  the  pupils  and  the  school  pr 
more  rapidly.  Trustees  are  beginning  to  see  the  impor 
keeping  teachers  in  the  school  for  a  longer  period.  Changes 
frequent  and  the  schools  are  the  better  for  it.  The  distribntic 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  eacl 
district,  has  awakened  a  great  interest  in  school  matters  am 
trustees  and  others  interested  in  school  work.  By  the  pemu 
different  reports  contained  therein  they  are  led  to  pond 
the  magnitude  of  the  school  system  of  the  State,  and  are  more 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  maintenance  and  improvement 
than  ever  before,  and  I  hope  the  distribution  may  be  made  eT( 

hereafter. 

Licenses. 

I  have  licensed  during  the  past  year  eighty-five  teachers, 
number  seven  were  of  the  first  grade,  twenty  of  the  second  gt 
fifty-eight  of  the  third  grade.     In  addition  to  those  mentione 
I  have  indorsed  testimonials  granted  by  the  Begents  to  grad 
teachers'  classes  to  the  number  of  one. 

School  Buildings. 
But  one  new  school  building  has  been  built  in  this  district  dui 
past  year.  Several  have  been  repaired  so  as  to  be  almost  as  good 
The  new  building  mentioned  above  is  in  district  No.  8,  Sc 
Although  a  weak  district,  the  trustees  saw  the  need  of  a  ne^ 
that  the  children  might,  with  some  degree  of  comfort,  attend 
which  was  impossible  in  the  old  building,  set  themselves  to  m 
by  untiring  efforts  succeeded  in  erecting  a  building  that  refled 
on  themselves  and  is  an  honor  to  the  district.  The  trustees  in 
No.  3,  Poestenkill,  have  repaired  the  school  building  in  that  dif 
an  expense  of  about  $G00,  and  now  have  one  of  the  best  school  bi 
in  the  district.  Several  districts  are  contemplating  building  a 
coming  year.  Mr.  Frickenger,  a  wealthy  gentleman  living  in 
No.  5,  Schodack,  is  about  to  build  and  donate  to  said  distrid 
and  substantial  building,  free  of  charge  to  the  district,  and  i 
present  time  waiting  for  the  j^lans  and  specifications  that  ai 
furnished  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  from  n 
select  his  plan.     As  soon  as  this  is  obtained,  the  building 
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erected  with  all  possible  speed.  Among  the  school  laws  passed  by 
the  last  Legislature,  I  think  that  contained  in  chapter  538,  entitled 
"An  act  in  relation  to  health  and  decency  in  the  school  districts  of  this 
State/*  is  one  of  the  most  important.  By  this  law  trustees  are  com- 
pelled to  look  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  children  attending 
school,  and  by  so  doing  see  at  once  the  importance  of  the  law  and,  as 
a  rule,  set  themselves  to  work  to  put  their  privies  in  order,  and  with 
strict  compliance  to  the  law.  Another  important  change  in  the  school 
law  is  chapter  602,  which  amends  subdivisions  6  and  7  of  section  27  of 
title  3  of  the  "  Consolidated  School  Act"  By  this  change  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  public  money,  I  think  the  average  attendance  in  the 
schools  will  be  larger,  as  all  will  see  the  importance  of  having  a  good 
aggregate  number  of  days'  attendance  of  the  pupils  to  be  reported  by 
the  trustees  in  their  reports  to  the  commissioners,  as  upon  this  alone 
one-half  of  the  public  money  is  to  be  apportioned. 

CouBSB  OP  Study  fob  Ungraded  Schools. 
The  course  of  study  for  the  ungraded  schools  of  Rensselaer  county 
has  been  in  progress  now  about  one  year.  Although  not  as  much  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  grading  and  classifying  schools  as 
we  would  like  to  see,  yet  a  step  has  been  taken  in  the  right  direction, 
and  teachers  are  beginning  to  see  that  better  work  can  be  done  by 
following  as  near  as  possible  the  plan  provided  in  the  course  of  study. 
The  matter  of  grading  or  classifying  a  district  school  requires  some 
time  to  fully  bring  about  a  uniform  grade;  but,  by  diligent  work  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  it  can  be  accomplished,  and  when  once 
accomplished,  better  work  can  be  done  in  our  rural  district  schools. 
Scholars  will  see  the  importance  of  this  method,  and  will  enter  in  the 
work  with  a  will,  from  the  fact  that  they  can  see  from  the.  beginning 
of  their  school  days  in  district  schools  to  the  end.  It  is  all  mapped  out 
before  them,  and,  by  diligent  study  and  hard  work  on  their  part,  can 
easily  be  accomplished.  The  work  done  by  our  institute  instructor 
before  the  teachers  of  ungraded  schools,  at  our  last  institute,  was  of 
great  help  to  the  teachers  upon  the  grading  and  classifying  of  their 
schools,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  all  will  put  in  practice,  as  nearly  as 
poflgible,  the  advice  and  instructions  given. 

Teachers'  Institute. 
An  institute  was  held  in  this  county,  at  Hoosick  Falls,  for  the  week 
commencing  November  14,  1887,  with  Dr.  J.  H.  French,  LL.D.,  as  con- 
ductor; assisted  by  Professor  John  F.  Woodhull,  A.  B.,  of  New  Paltz, 
N.  Y. ;  Mrs,  Julia  M.  Dewey,  of  Rutland,  Vt. ;  Superintendent  David 
Beattie,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Principal  C.  T.  R  Smith,  A.  M.,  of  Lansing- 
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burgh,  N.  Y.;  Superintendent  Edward  Wait,  of  Lansingburgh,  !f. 
Y.;  Miss  A.  P.  Osborn,  of  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  C.  B.  Bob8» 
M.  D.,  of  Rutland,  Vt  The  institute  was  very  ably  conducted  by 
the  above-named  instructors,  and  was  regarded  as  a  succesi. 
Nothing  was  left  undone  that  could  be  done  to  make  the  week  one  of 
profit  to  the  teachers.  Institutes  are  fast  becoming  one  of  the 
important  factors  in  the  educational  system  of  the  State.  The  insti- 
tute was  well  attended  by  the  teachers  of  the  county,  and  by  those 
who  contemplate  teaching  in  the  future  as  well,  and  all  seemed  to  be 
particularly  interested.  If  it  were  possible  to  have  had  the  tmateei 
of  the  county  present  at  the  institute,  or  at  least  for  one  day,  and  thit 
day  the  one  upon  which  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  ^m 
present,  to  hear  the  excellent  address  and  listen  to  the  wise  counsd 
given  by  that  official  upon  the  school  system  and  school  law  of  the 
State,  I  think  that  alone  would  be  worth  to  the  county  all  the  expense 
incurred  by  the  institute.  The  success  of  the  institute  is  due,  in  t 
great  measure,  to  Commissioner  Parsons  for  his  untiring  effort  to  mab 
it  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county;  and  how  well  he  succeededt 
you  have  only  to  ask  the  teachers  who  attended.  The  exclamatioo 
from  all  is:  ''  We  have  never  had  a  more  profitable  institute  thanibf 
one  last  held  at  Hoosick  Falls/' 

The  County  Teachers'  Association.  My. 

This  body  meets  in  regular  session  twice  a  year,  and  is  fast  becomiiv  ■  tj 
a  great  factor  in  the  educational  system  of  the  county.  ExcelW  mi*, 
work  is  done  at  each  session  of  the  association  in  class- work,  which  if  lh>,; 
very  beneficial  to  the  teachers,  especially  to  the  teachers  of  the  nml  1^^ 
districts.  The  only  regret  I  have  to  make  is  that  more  of  the  nml  1^] 
district  teachers  do  not  attend;  more  would  attend  if  encouraged  it  li^ 
do  so  by  their  trustees,  and  the  time  spent  at  the  meeting  aUo^  1^;^ 
them.  The  association  is  in  a  fiourishing  condition,  and  as  each  meil>  1^. 
ing  succeeds  the  previous  one  in  interest,  I  think  this  will  have  a  ttt-  ■  li^ 
dency  to  increase  its  numbers,  and  after  a  while  will  be  considered  i  |^t: 
nearly  as  much  importance  as  the  institute. 


A  Su(*oE8TED  Change. 

One  change  in  the  school  law  should  be  made  —  the  time  of  holdilf 
the  annual  meeting.  In  my  judgment  the  annual  school  meeti4 
should  be  held  not  later  than  the  last  Tuesday  in  July. 

East  Schodack,  N.  T. 


K 


^ 
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RICHMOND    COUNTT. 

Theoqobe  Fbean,  School  Commissioner. 

Bepobt. 
The  past  year  has  been  one  of  much  success  to  this  district.     Eyerj 
district  has  maintained  a  school  for  over  twenty-eight  weeks,  the 
average  being  forty-one  weeks. 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age  residing  in  the  district  was 
14,493. 

The  whole  number  attending  the  school  some  portion  of  the  year 
was  7,309,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  4,342. 

The  whole  number  of  days*  attendance  was  837,013,  the  whole 
number  of  days  school  was  taught  being  7,435. 

The  number  of  licensed  teachers  employed  during  the  year  was 
117 — eighty-five  females  and  thirty-two  males.  Of  these,  the  number 
licensed  by  the  school  commissioner  was  102  ;  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  ten;  and  by  Normal  School,  five. 
The  whole  number  of  terms  taught  by  them  has  been  3,393,  being 
an  average  of  twenty-nine  terms  to  each  teacher  —  all  of  whom  are 
faithful  and  earnest  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  commissioner  district  is  composed  of  the  five  towns  in  this 
(Bichmond)  county,  viz. :  Castleton,  with  four  districts ;  Middletown, 
fovi  districts;  Northfield,  nine  districts;  Southfield,  three  districts, 
^LTkd.  Westfield,  eight  districts.  Total,  twenty-eight.  They  have 
"tiliirty-one  school  buildings  —  twenty  frame,  ten  brick  and  one  stone. 
O-enerally  public  sentiment  concerning  school  affairs  is  progressive. 
J-'iiere  is  a  marked  improvement,  and  a  more  general  desire  mani- 
fested for  good  schools  and  better  school  buildings. 

Inuring  the  year  many  needed  repairs  have  been  made  upon  several 
^*  the  school-houses,  and  one  or  two  districts  have  been  using  every 
^eajis  to  have  new  and  model  school  buildings  erected. 

Ihe  comfortableness,  neatness  and  healthfulness  are  receiving  more 
attention,  and  the  condition  of  the  school-houses  throughout  the 
"^^trict  is  generally  fair.  Still,  some  of  the  districts  content  them- 
*^lves  with  inferior  buildings,  that  are  not  only  a  reproach  but  a 
■^^gtace  to  the  taxable  inhabitants,  and  unworthy  of  the  community 
^  ''^'hich  they  are  located. 

^The  several  acts   passed  by  the    last   Legislature    increasing  the 

^^-^"^ers  of  school  commissioners,  especially  the  one  relating  to  the  con- 

^Uanation  of  unfit  buildings,  were  greatly  needed,  and  many  benefits 

^^  result  therefrom,  particularly  so  far  as  ventilation,  heat  and  light 

^'^  concerned,  and  I  have  no  doubt  several  new  school-houses  will  be 

^^cted  in  the  district 
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There  are  reported  to  be  in  the  district  libraries  6,678  Tolamfli^ 
worth  $6,406.  Some  of  the  schools  have  very  extensive  librark^ 
which  are  largely  patronized,  while  some  of  the  districts,  I  regnt 
to  say,  have  uo  libraries. 

I  made  114  official  visits  during  the  year  from  April  to  dtk 
Being  confined  to  the  house  the  first  three  months  by  an  accident,  1 1 
could  not  visit  the  schools  during  that  period. 

The  Teachebs'  Institute 

held  at  Stapleton  April  25  to  29,  1887,  and  which  was  instmctedliTj 
Professors  Barnes,  Hoose  and  Cook,  and  Dr.  Bouton,  was  large^j 
attended.  The  work  given  was  excellent  and  well  adapted  to  sid  thi  | 
teachers,  and  the  institute  was  the  most  practical,  beneficial  and8ii»| 
factory  one,  I  believe,  ever  held  in  this  district.  It  was  also  honorril 
by  the  presence  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Honil 
S.  Draper,  who  delivered  an  eloquent  address,  which  was  TezyiUtj 
and  forcible. 

FiNANCIAI- 

The  value  of  the  school-houses  and  sites  is  estimated  at  $216,6ii{ 
and  the  whole  assessed  valuation  of  property  on  which  taxes  are  wd] 
is  $9,882,183. 

The  amoimt  of  money  on  hand  August  21,  1886 $10,366  *j 

Public  money  apportioned  to  the  district 22, 2©  9 

Amount  raised  by  tax 73,405  tl 

From  all  other  sources 14,283  B 

Making  a  total  of $120,347  ij 

The  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  was $70,30 '{ 

For  libraries  and  school  apparatus 6, WO  8 

For  colored  school 181' 

For  school-houses,  fences,  repairs,  etc 14^11 

All  other  incidental  expenses I4,3A  ^^ 

Amount  remaining  on  hand  August  20,  1887 14,SV\  i 


Total |U0,a%2 

Stapleton,  N.  Y. 
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EOCKIiAOT)  COUNTY. 

Thomas  W.  Sutfebn,  School  Commissioner, 

Teaghebs  and  Th^ib  Wobk. 

The  five  towns  comprising  this  commissioner  district  contain 
3rtj-seven  schools^  and  in  which  100  teachers  were  engaged  during 
he  school  year  ending  August  20,  1887,  of  which  thirty-two  were 
lales  and  sixty-eight  were  females,  receiving  an  aggregate  salary  of 
45,60476,  being  an  increase  of  $2,041.03  as  compared  with  1886. 

The  average  time  the  schools  were  taught  for  the  school  year  just 
losed  in  this  county  was  forty  weeks  and  four  days. 
The  teachers  for  the  last  year  retained  their  positions  for  the  entire 
[me  that  the  schools  were  kept  open,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which 
ras  made  vacant  by  the  hand  of  **  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts,"  who 
emoved  from  our  midst  Miss  Josie  Disbrow.  She  had  taught  with 
reat  success  for  several  years,  and  was  esteemed  and  beloved  by 
er  pupils. 

It    has  been    a  hard    struggle  to  establish    the    fact,    in    some 

istricts,  that  it  is  injurious  to  the  advancement  of  the  educational 

iterests  of  the  rising  generation  to  change  the  teacher  every  few 

onths,  but  I  think  intelligence  has  prevailed,  and  hereafter  we  will 

we  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  when  the  schools  are  opened  at  the 

ginning  of  the  year,  who  are  to  have  charge  and  guide  the  pupils 

this  county  in  their  studies  for  the  ensuing  year. 

i  very  large  percentage  of  the  teachers  are  persona  of  experience, 

dng    been  engaged    in  school    work  from   early  manhood    and 

nanhood. 

s  the  General  Gt>vemment  pensions  such  of  its  citizens  as  have 

ed  in  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  for  a  stated  period, 

retires  its  judges  on  half-pay  for  serving  on  the  bench,  I  would 

nmend    that  the  Legislature    of    the  State    of    New  York  be 

«ted  by  you  to  create  a  fund  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of 

teachers  who  have  served  in  that  capacity  for  forty  years  in  the 

schools  of  the  State.    They  have  spent  the  best  years  of  their 

the  service  of  the  State,  in  endeavoring  to  enlighten  and  bring 

tion  to  a  higher  degree  of  civilization,  and  thereby  increase 

diligence  and  usefulness  of  its  citizens. 

Examinations. 
Ian  of  uniform  questions  for  candidates  to  teach  should  be 
levoted  to  general  principles  and  methods  as  set  forth  by 
3dged  educators,  and  not,   as   now,  devoted  only  to  a  few 
to  be  taught  in  our  schools. 
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I  have   used  those  sent  out  hj  the  Department,  and  in  addiiaoi 
such  as  I  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  ascertain  the  knowledge  and 
extent  of  the  applicants'  ability  to  instruct  and  guide   the  pupils 
entrusted  to  their  care;  among  which  may  be  enumerated  economj 
of  school  workf  methods  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  number  work, 
geography,  hygiene,  stimulants  and  narcotics;  and  that  the  answers  to 
the  questions  be  discontinued,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  commis- 
sioner, whoever  he  may  be,  that  does  not  possess  the  literary  qtiaUfications 
necessary  to  decide  upon  the  correctness  of  the  answers  of  the  appli- 
cant seeking  a  certificate  to  teach,  is  not  a  proper  person  to  hold  th« 
position,  and  should  vacate  the  office. 

Improvement  of  no  mean  order  is  being  noticed  from  year  to  year  ii 
this  county.  It  is  shown  in  the  general  endeavor  of  trustees  to  obtain 
a  higher  grade  of  teachers;  a  greater  amount  of  visiting  and  witness- 
ing the  general  exercises  of  the  schools  by  the  patrons,  and  by  allowing 
the  teachers  to  visit  other  schools  in  order  to  witness  the  different 
methods  of  imparting  instruction,  and  paying  them  for  the  time  thus 
employed.  It  is  shown,  also,  in  the  number  of  educational  jonmab 
read  by  teachers  and  parents,  in  the  monthly  meetings  of  teachers  and 
parents  to  discuss  the  various  subjects  which  are  brought  to  their 
notice. 

County  ExERciSEa 

The  county  commencement  exercises,  held  on  the  last  Saturday  ii 
June,  were  of  a  very  high  order,  showing  greater  literary  attainmenti 
of  those  taking  part  in  the  exercises  than  last  year.  It  was  largelj 
attended  by  the  school  officers  and  patrons  of  the  schools  of  the 
county.  It  was  decided  at  the  last  meeting  to  have  exhibits  of 
penmanship,  industrial  drawing,  maps,  and  specimens  of  handiwork 
from  the  different  schools  placed  on  exhibition  at  the  next  meeting 

Bev.  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Spring  Valley,  addressed  the  children,  and 
Bev.  Mr.  Mack,  of  West  New  Hempstead,  addressed  the  parenta 
They  dwelt  largely  on  the  importance  of  securing  higher  educational 
advantages  for  the  young  and  rising  generation. 

Libraries. 

As  the  aim  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  to  mab 
every  child  in  the  State  an  intelligent  reader,  I  would  recommend  thai 
each  district  raise  a  sum  by  tax  equal  to  the  amount  received  froa 
the  State,  and  the  trustees  be  compelled  to  purchase  books  for  ihi 
money  thus  received  each  year,  and  2)lace  them  in  the  district  libraif 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  thus  encourage  tbi 
reading  of  standard  literature  by  the  young,  to  counteract  the  erik 
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spread  abroad  in  our  State  by  reading  of  light  and  flashy  publications. 
I  would  recommend  that  section  4  of  title  8  relating  to  district 
libraries^  be  repealed. 

Institutes. 

The  plan  advanced  by  the  Department,  of  inviting  the  teachers  to 
take  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  institute,  met  with  a  very  general 
approval  The  teachers  responded  with  alacrity.  More  persons  offered 
their  services  than  could  be  accepted. 

It  was  held  under  superintendence  and  direction  of  Professor  EL 
R.  Sanford,  whose  sound  instruction  has  always  been  very  weU 
received  in  this  county. 

Miss  Cooper,  of  Nyack,  presented  the  subject  of  language  in  a  lucid, 
clear  and  reasonable  manner,  while  to  Dr.  Hoose,  of  the  Cortland 
Normal  School,  was  accorded  the  highest  praise  for  his  masterly  and 
scientific  method  advanced  to  secure  attention  and  arouse  activity  of 
thought  to  the  subject  under  consideration. 

BKb  lecture  on  "  Man  "  was  replete  with  thought,  from  his  creation  to 
the  end  of  life's  journey,  showing  that  those  persons  attaining  the 
highest  degree  of  mental  training  were  the  most  useful  to  their 
country. 

XJntveesal  Education. 

The  stability  of  this  nation,  with  a  free  government,  depends  upon 
the  intelligence  of  its  citizens.  Through  it  this  nation  has  become  the 
happiest  and  grandest  the  world  has  yet  seen,  and  our  future  happi- 
ness depends  largely  upon  the  interest  we  manifest  in  the  cause  of  the 
education  of  every  citizen.  It  will  not  do  to  have  only  a  part  of  our 
population  able  to  read  and  write.  It  should  comprise  every  adult 
within  the  borders  of  this  great  Commonwealth. 

Any  system  that  fails  to  make  education  universal  fails  in  its  most 
important  duty. 

Surveying  the  present  system  and  noticing  the  result,  admirable 
though  it  be  in  the  essential  features,  it  is  lamentably  deficient  in  this. 

The  State  of  New  York,  mindful  of  the  necessity  of  educating  her 
sons  and  daughters,  passed  a  Compulsory  Educational  Law  a  few 
years  since,  obliging  every  person  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
fourteen  to  attend  school  at  least  fourteen  weeks  in  each  year.  Not 
the  slightest  heed  is  paid  to  its  enforcement  on  account  of  the  pro- 
-visions  for  home  instruction. 

There  ought  to  be  a  law  passed  that  would  compel  parents  and 
gnardians  of  children  to  give  them  at  least  a  knowledge  of  reading,, 
writing  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  arithmetic. 
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Parents  owe  it  to  themeelves  to  see  that  their  offspring  are  nothandi« 
capped  in  the  race  for  life  by  ignorance  of  these  branches.  When 
fathers  and  mothers  ignore  such  teaching  the  State  should  step  in 
and  demand  that  the  children  shall  acquire  rudimentary  instruction, 
for  which  it  has  so  bountifully  provided.  Only  by  resorting  to 
forcible  procedure  can  we  check  the  growth  of  ignorance  and  its 
kindred  evils. 

That  the  property  of  the  State  is  taxed  for  the  education  of  everr 
child  within  its  borders  is  a  well  received  and  established  fact,  and 
that  every  child  within  her  limits  should  receive  that  which  has  been 
provided  for  it,  I   would  recommend   that  a  sweeping  compolsoiy 
educational  law  be  passed,  compelling  every  child  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  fourteen  years  to  attend  some  school,  either  pubUc  or 
private,  and  that  a  certificate  of  attendance  be  obtained  from  tJie 
teacher  and  registered  with   the  clerk  of   the   district  in  which  it 
resides,  failure  to  procure  and  register  such  certificate  to  be  a  juiit 
cause   for  an  action  to  be   brought  by  an   officer  elected  for  said 
purpose  against  said  parent  or  guardian,  to  be  punishable  by  fine  or 
otherwise. 

District    Boundaries. 

The  district  boundaries  should  be  surveyed  and  established  by  well- 
defined  landmarks. 

Differences  between  districts  to  be  adjusted  by  the  town  boardfl  d 
the  towns  in  which  the  districts  are  situated. 

The  entire  property  included  in  the  district  boundaries  to  be  tixrf 
to  support  the  school  within  the  boundaries  of  said  district 

Annual  Meetinqs. 

The  present  arrangement  of  having  the  school  year  to  close  on  tb 
twentieth  of  August  does  not  meet  the  approbation  of  the  teachers  d 
this  county.  They  claim  that,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  they  m 
not  able  to  make  their  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  year  until  it  >> 
too  late  to  secure  favorable  positions,  as  the  old  boards  refuse  to 
employ  until  after  the  annual  school  meeting. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Rockland  County  Teachers'  Associationi 
held  on  Saturday,  November  19, 1887,  it  was  recommended,  by  a  xuaar 
imous  vote  of  the  association,  that  the  fiscal  year  close  June  thirtiefti 
instead  of  August  twentieth,  each  year;  the  annual  school  meeting 
to  be  held  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  June  of  each  year. 

SUFFERN,  N.  Y. 
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ST.  LAWBENCE  COUNTT— Fiest  District. 
GsoBGE  A.  liEwiB,  School  Commissioner. 

Changes  During  the  Yeab. 

b  year  I  reported  165  school  districts.  The  number  of  school 
ts  remains  the  same,  although  but  164  school  districts  were 
ed.  Bj  a  very  large  majority  the  inhabitants  of  school  districts 
and  No.  12,  in  the  village  of  Gouvetneur,  voted  to  consolidate 
ro  districts;  a  union  free  school  district  was  organized,  and 
rd  of  education  composed  of  nine  members  was  elected.     In 

to  accommodate  the  increasing  school  population  of  the  dis- 
nd  continue  the  excellent  advantages  which  have  been  for  so 
years  provided  by  Gouverneur  Wesleyan  Seminary,  the  board  of 
tion  leased  for  a  term  of  years  the  seminary  building.  The 
Lb  were  organized  under  the  name  of  Gouverneur  Seminary  and 
L  Free  School,  with  Professor  J.  F.  TuthiU  as  principal  and  super- 
lent,  and  B.  F.  Brown,  as  assistant  The  board  has  employed  an 
ent  corps  of  teachers,  and  the  schools  are  in  a  flourishing 
tion. 

»  number  of  school  district  No.  19  was  changed  to  No.  12. 
August  last,  I  issued  an  order  forming  school  district  No.  10,  in 
Dwn  of  Pitcaim,  to  meet  the  educational  wants  of  the  mining 
e  known  as  Jayville. 

report  was  received  from  Nos.  2  and  14,  Oswegatchie,  and  No.  1, 
xn.     School  has  not  been  maintained  in  those  districts,  because 

were  not  sufficient  children  of  school  age  that  would  attend, 
istricts  will  probably  be  annulled  in  the  near  future. 

Union  and  Graded  Schoous. 
>re  are  now  four  union  free  schools  in  this  district,  located  as 
's:  Richville,  Gouverneur,  Morristown  and  Heuvelton.  The 
pal  graded  schools  are  at  De  Kalb  Junction,  Fine,  Fowler, 
^borough  and  Hammond.  I  am  pleased  to  report  these  schools 
excellent  work. 

eral  of  the  "rural  district"  schools  are  quite  well  graded  and 
ittained  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 

E  Obstacles  in  the  Way  of  Better  Schools  in  Kural  Districts. 

ommon  saying  is,  "  As  is  the  tea<;her,  so  is  the  school,"  and  it 

rs  to  be  generally  believed  that  the  people  in  a  district  have 

g  to  do  but  to  employ  a  good  teacher  in  order  to  have  a  good 

My  observation  leads  me  to  conclude  that,  "  As  the  sentiment 
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in  the  district  is,  bo  is  the  school,  generally."  The  sentiment  thii 
**  our  schools  are  good  enough,  we  can't  afford  to  pay  for  better  schools^' 
is  too  nearly  general.  The  best  ungraded  schools  are  in  those  distridi 
where  the  people  insist  upon  having  a  competent  teacher,  and  do  lU 
they  can  themselves  towards  having  a  good  schooL 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  better  schools  iB  tin 
frequent  change  of  teachers.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  chief  cause 
is  the  frequent  change  of  trustees.      In  large  villages  and  cities  tint 
trustees  and  members  of  boards  of  education  are  generally  elected 
for  three   years,  and  I  am  confident  that  better  results  would  be 
secured  if  the  term  of  office  of  trustees  was  three  years.     Tnufteei 
who  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  faithfully  must  necessarily  hM 
to  spend  considerable  time  and  incur  some  expense.     I  fully  concora 
the  opinion  that  if  the  law  were  amended  so  that  a  district  may  jck 
to  pay  the  trustee  for  his  services,  men  who  are  competent  to  act « 
trustees  would  be  more  willing  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  ofii 
and  the  time  would  not  be  so  often  spent  grudgingly. 

I  am  not  aware  that  much  progress  has  been  made  towards  naof- 
ing  the  obstacle  found  in  the  "  multiplicity  of  the  text-bookB."  Siff 
books  are  introduced  from  time  to  time  in  the  usual  way.    BniOf 
the  summer,  I  obtained  through  the  kindness  of  teachers  a  list  of  test* 
books  used  in  every  district,  with  a  view  of  making  an  earnest 
to  remedy  the  evil  in  this  county  at  least.     The  matter  will  be  c* 
sidered  at  our  next  county  teachers*  association.     I  have  endesToni 
whenever  an  opportunity  occurred,  to  advise  with  trustees  and  otttf I  p_ 
and  to  urge  upon  them  the  necessity  of  official  action  in  this  nt^li:,  ^ 
in  order  that  the  frequent  introduction  of  new  books  may  be 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  apology  is  necessary  for  complaimf 
Httle  of  the  task  imposed  upon  the   school  commissioners  ii    ^^-^ 
county.     We  are  expected  to  do  efficient  work,  and  yet  it  i» 
impossible.     If  there  are  other  commissioners  in  the  State  who 
as  large  a  territory  to  travel  over  and  as  many  schools  to  i 
they  are  assured  of  the  sympathy  of  the  commissioners  in  St 
rence  county.     An  effort  was  made  during  the  last  session  cl 
Legislature  to  redistriet  the  county,  but  "  it  was  special  legisW 
I  believe  the  State  should  be  redistricted  and  the  conmussioDtf 
tricts  made  as  nearly  equal  in  size  as  is  practicable.     It  is  i^-f —  ^ij^^] 
for  us  to  visit  every  school  twice  a  year,  and  that  is  very 
supervision.     We  ought  to  visit  the  schools  at  least  once  a  ^ . 

We  ought  to  confer  often  with  trustees  and  patrons  of  the  scboA 
order  that  our  services  may  be  valuable.     We  could,  no  doubt,  «fl^  j'.^i 
many  evils  that  now  exist  and  see  the/ruits  of  well-directed  elW 
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Teachers*  Institute. 
1  am  in  full  accord  with  the  plan  of  district  institutes  but  once  A 
year.  The  institute  held  at  Gouvemeur,  May  second,  was  a  success  in 
point  of  number  of  teacher  enroll  ed,  the  average  daily  attendance, 
the  interest  manifested  in  the  work  and  the  excellent  instruction 
given.  Upon  visiting  the  schools  subsequent  to  the  institute,  I  found 
the  teachers  generally  endeavoring  to  carry  out  the  instruction 
received.  Nearly  all  teachers  used  the  word  method  in  the  first 
steps  in  reading,  a  "  modified  form  "  of  the  Grube  method  in  numbers^ 
and  teach  spelling  mostly  by  writing  the  words.  Geography  and 
grammar  are  generally  taught  as  found  in  the  text-books.  ^ 

Uniform  Examinations.  T 

I  believed  in  uniform  examinations  theoretically.  After  three 
practical  tests  my  faith  in  them  is  not  shaken,  but  is  stronger  than 
eTer.  I  sincerely  hope  a  law  will  be  enacted  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature  authorizing  uniform  examinations  throughout  the  State, 
excepting  cities.  I  cannot  at  present  give  the  "  public  sentiment " 
regarding  them. 

Oodensburo,  N.  Y. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY  — Second  Distriot. 

John  A.  Haig,  School  Commissioner. 

Territory. 

The  territory  and  school  districts  are'the  same  as  reported  one  year 

►,  with  one  exception  in  regard  to  school  districts,  to  wit:  No.  14  in 

town  of  Canton  has  been  annulled,  thereby  making  the  number  of 

icts  in  this  town  twenty-seven.     District  formerly  28  is  now  14, 

number  of  the  district  annulled. 

rom  the  abstract  of  trustees'  reports  I  copy  the  following  state- 
showing  the  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  the  most  important 
•i^tistical  items  of  the  district: 

Financial. 
Receipts. 

Lount  on  hand  August  21, 1886 $634  60 

lie  moneys  apportioned 19 ,  224  91 

'Ooeeds  of  gospel  and  school  funds 1,256  63 

led  by  tax 11,705  99 

other  sources. 2 ,  125  74 

Total $34,947  77 
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Payments,  ^ 

For  teachers'  wages $26,953  >^SC^ 

For  libraries 10  3^     %\ 

For  school  apparatus 60  2S?       S# 

For  school-houses  and  sites 8,115  9©      ^  \ 

For  incidental  expenses 8,116  (O 

Bemaining  on  hand  August  20, 1887 1,692  SB^ 

Total $84,947  T      v.7 

Statistical. 

Number  of  teachers  employed  for  twenty-eight  weeks 

or  more ^           Ij; 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years 

of  age 8,^  ^  .*3,fll5 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  that  attended  the 

school  some  portion  of  the  school  year. 6,  «  ^35,444 

Whole  number  of  days  of  attendance 558,  ^  ^B,9Si 

Total  ayerage  daily  attendance 8,699.   ^39.d(^ 

Number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries 8^  ^S3,llfl 

Estimated  value  of  district  libraries $1,65'*^3.57W 

Estimated  value  of  school-houses  and  sites 108,41*  JET  JO  06 

Assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property 9,O72,00f^^  (V 

During  the  past  school  year  I  made  186  visits.     Some  achc^^moobl 
visited  twice;  quite  a  number  I  did  not  risit  at  alL     I  believe  1 1 
plished  more  good  for  the  schools,  as  a  whole,  by  visiting  those  ^^-  -jritn 
inexperienced  teachers  were  employed,  and  by  spending 
in  each  school,  than  is  possible  to  do  when  attempting  to  visit 
schools  in  the  district.  M  ^: 

I  have  held  twenty-two   public  examinations,  at  which  w^Tvj|7#^>: 
applicants  for  certificates.     Four  certificates  of  the  first  grade,  ^m"^^ 
^\e  of  the  second  grade,  and  two  hundred  of  the  third  gr»d#iw#A*  c. 
granted;  also,  fifteen  testimonials   signed   and  ten  certificatef  &■#  v^.^ 
other  commissioners  indorsed.  m  ^^  ^. 

Very  few  private  examinations  have  been  given  the  past  year.      ^ 

*^  •, 

A  Teachers*  Institute  i^^^t 

was  held  at  Madrid,  commencing  Monday,  May  ninth,  and  oonW'll'^' 
through  the  week.      This  institute  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Jd»*l  '^ 
French,  assisted  by  Prof.  Cook,  Prof.  Shults,  and  Miss  AmelttM**!^^ 
of  the  Potsdam  Normal  School      The  work  was    practical  in  *r 
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anclies,  and  was  eniirelj  satisfactory  to  the  teachers  present.  Two 
xidred  teachers  were  in  attendance,  and  a  more  earnest,  hard- 
raising  and  interesting  institute  is  seldom  assembled.  I  am  con- 
c^^d  of  the  wisdom  of  district  institutes.  Commissioner  and  teachers 
L  ^hat  it  is  their  institute,  and  there  is  a  common  desire  that  it  shall, 
^"very  way,  be  one  of  the  best.  The  average  attendance  for  the 
^^laci,  of  active  teachers  present,  was  over  ninety-nine  per  cent.  I  find 
^^^  teachers  using,  with  marked  success,  the  methods  and  sug- 
1^1  ons  presented  at  this  institute.  Some  trustees  still  endeavor  to 
'v^nt  their  teachers  from  attending  by  hiring  upon  condition  that 
y  will  not  ask  pay  for  the  week  of  institute  if  it  occurs  during  the 
3rx  of  school.  I  am  glad  to  state,  however,  that  this  class  is  the 
^X'^o^'  ^^^  ^^^  sentiment  of  this  district  is  in  favor  of  institutes, 
L    of  paying  the  teachers  for  the  time  they  are  in  attendance. 

Improvements. 
^<5liool  buildings  are  being  improved  from  year  to  year.     Not  less 
ten  districts  are  now  improving  either  by  building  new  houses  or 
'^pairing  and  reseating  old  ones, 
buy  schools  are  being  supplied  with  a  dictionary,  maps,  etc.,  as  a 
t  of  the  law  authorizing  trustees  to  expend  a  sufficient  amount 
s-uch  purchases  without  a  vote  of  the  district. 

Normal  Graduates. 
^l^ven  Normal  School  graduates  wore  employed  in  this  district  last 
^•x-,  and  all  did  excellent  work.  The  influence  for  good  of  the 
*"ixial  School  at  Potsdam  is  very  apparent.  I  wish  a  larger  number 
tx^r  graduates  could  find  it  jDrofitAble  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  this 
>-ixty,  that  this  good  influence  might  be  more  generally  felt 

Progress. 
tt  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  everything  pertaining  to  the 
^c>ols  of  this  district  in  a  progressive  condition.  Harmony  has 
^'^ailed  throughout  the  district  to  a  degree  unequaled  during  the 
^"t  six  years  at  least,  and  an  increasing  interest  is  clearly  seen 
^ong  school  patrons  for  the  advancement  of  their  schools  and  for  the 
-tier  educational  advantages  of  the  masses. 

The  greatest  hindrance  at  the  present  time  to  progressive  school 
^^k  is    the   frequent   changing   of    teachers.     Many    districts   are 

m 

-^"vicling  their  school  year  into  three  terms  of  ten  weeks  each,  and 
'^^ny  employ  three  different  teachers  during  the  year.  I  am  not 
t^le  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  this  evil  that  will  be  effective,  but  that 
*•  should  be  in  some  way  corrected  is  evident. 

Madrid,  N.  Y. 
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ST.  LAWEENCE  COUNTY— Third  Districtt. 
Harlan  S.  Perrioo,  School  Commvmoner. 

General  Comments. 

During  the  last  school  year  I  made  245  school  visits.     Districts  Nos. 
10,  of  Massena;  15,  of  Parish villc,  and  22,  of  Stockholm,  haye  built 
new  school-houses.     No.  1,  of  Brasher,  has  voted  to  build  a  new  school- 
house  next  spring.     During  the  six  years  of  my  official  work  I  hare 
not  been  called  upon  to  revoke  the  license  of  any  teacher.     A  verj 
large  per  cent  of  those  teaching  in  my  district  at  the  present  time 
were  not  teaching  six  years  ago.     There  should  be  greater  permanencj 
in  the  teachers'  work.     To  become  skilled  workmen  requires  expeii- 
ence  and  practice,   and  yet  too  many  trustees  appear   to   believe 
otherwise. 

The  districts  ought  to  furnish  suitable  school-houses,  and  their 
teachers  with  good  helps,  such  as  blackboards,  encyclopedias,  dic- 
tionaries, globes,  maps  and  educational  works.  The  law  ought  to  be 
so  amended  as  to  require  trustees  to  furnish  them. 

I  would  suggest,  as  an  experiment,  that  trustees  be  authorized, 
with  the  advice  of  their  school  commissioner,  to  hire  first-grade  teach- 
ers for  three  or  five  years,  and  second-grade  teachers  for  two  yeaia 
This  would  be  practicable  if  the  term  of  office  of  sole  trustee  wv 
lengthened  accordingly.  It  would  also  give  trustees  greater  independ- 
ence of  action.  They  would  not  be  hampered  by  the  fear  of  whit 
the  people  of  their  districts  will  say. 

Suggestions. 

I  believe  the  following  changes  should  be  made:  Ist.  St  Lawienee 
county  should  be  divided  into  five  commissioner  districts.  2d.  Chaagu 
in  boundaries  in  school  districts  should  be  made  by  town  asseooA 
3d.  The  school  districts  of  the  State  should  be  properly  surveyed  and 
mapped,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent  and  of  their 
respective  supervisors,  the  expense  thereof  to  be  paid  by  the  State. 
4th.  The  so-called  library  money  should  not  be  apportioned,  or  il 
apportioned,  the  law  should  require  it  to  be  expended  for  school  pah- 
lications.  5th.  The  State  appropriations  should  be  increased  to 
$5,000,000.  6tli.  The  required  amount  of  school  per  year  should  be 
increased  to  thirty-six  weeks.  7th.  The  law  should  be  amended  so  tf 
to  require  the  school  census  to  be  taken  the  twentieth  of  June,  th^ 
school  year  to  close  the  thirtieth  of  June,  and  the  annual  school  meet- 
ing to  be  held  the  first  Monday  after  the  Fourth  of  July.     This  would 
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prevent  schools  being  kept  in  session  during  the  hot  months  of  July 
and  August,  and  it  would  secure  a  greater  aggregate  attendance,  and 
consequently  more  public  money  for  the  country  districts.  It  would 
also  give  sole  trustees  a  chance  to  hire  the  best  teachers  before  their 
Bummer  vacations. 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


SARATOGA   COUNTY— First   District. 

James  F.  McCormice,  School  Commissioner, 

IK8TITUTI&  ' 

After  my  written  report  for  1886  was  sent  to  the  State  Department^ 
our  county  teachers'  institute  was  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  during 
fhe  week  of  November  29  and  30,  December  1,  2  and  3,  with  Prof.  C. 
T.  Barnes,  Dr.  James  H.  Hoose  and  Prof.  Isaac  H.  Stout  for  instruc- 
tors. Nearly  400  teachers  were  registered,  including  those  in  actual 
service,  and  those  who  had  been  or  expected  to  be.  Although  there 
had  been  some  complaints  about  compulsory  attendance,  nearly  every 
school  in  this  commissioner  district  was  closed  and  the  teachers  at  the 
institute.  Two  schools  managed  to  have  a  vacation  just  at  that  time, 
and  two  for  good  reasons  were  excused.  I  have  in  no  instance  heard 
that  institute  spoken  of,  but  what  it  has  been  highly  commended  and 
pronounced  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any  ever  held  in  this  county. 

Visits. 

When  the  institute  work  was  over,  I  commenced  visiting  the  schools 
and  kept  at  it  whenever  the  weather  and  roads  would  permit,  until  the 
schools  began  to  close.  I  visited  nearly  every  school  during  the  fall 
and  winter  terms,  and  many  of  them  again  in  the  spring  and  summer 
terms,  making  in  all  187  visits. 

Although  the  schools  in  this  commissioner  district  are  not  perfect, 
yet  during  the  past  year  they  have  been  satisfactory  in  almost  every 
instance.  Two  hundred  different  teachers  were  employed,  of  which 
142  were  employed  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more;  thirty-four  were 
males  and  166  were  females.  The  male  teachers  are  mostiy  employed 
for  the  winter  terms.  One  hundred  and  ninety-two  were  licensed  by 
local  officers,  four  by  the  State  and  four  were  Normal  graduates. 

School  BmLDmos. 

Some  of  the  school  buildings  have  been  much  improved,  and  there 
is  great  need  that  many  more  should  be.     Nearly  all  are  comfortable 
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and  respectable;  but  some  of  them  are  very  poorly  arranged ;  seatmg; 
lighting  and  yentilation,  for  health  and  comfort,  often  neglected. 
Usually  the  school-house  fronts  to  the  south,  \dth  one,  sometimes  two 
entrance  doors  and  closets,  thus  shutting  out  the  sun  and  light  from 
the  south.  The  teacher's  desk  is  near  the  door;  the  stove  just  in  front 
of  the  desk,  and  the  seats  along  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  room, 
and  the  middle  of  the  room  filled  nearly  to  the  stove,  all  facing  to  the 
south,  so  that  the  light  shines  into  the  pupils'  faces  from  right  and 
left.  Such  buildings  could  be  made  commodious  with  a  little  expense; 
but  how  can  it  be  accomplished?  There  are  always  some  in  the  dis- 
trict who  would  be  willing  to  make  the  changes,  but  not  enough  to 
carry  the  resolution,  and  it  is  dropped. 

Must  these  school-houses  be  condemned  bv  the  school  commis- 
sioner  and  the  districts  forced  to  make  them  what  they  ought  to  be? 
I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  past,  for  in  most  cases  where  I 
have  advised  a  change,  the  attempt  has  been  made  ;  but  for  want  of 
proper  plans  has  not  always  been  rightly  done.  Hence,  the  need  at 
plans  and  specifications  for  school-houses. 

Four  new  school-houses  have  been  built  during  my  term  of  office 
one  now  being  built,  and  nearly  all  are  in  good  repair. 

The  law  requiring  boards  of  education,  or  trustee  or  trustees,  to  pro- 
vide suitable  water-closets  or  privies,  is  being  complied  with  where 
circumstances  will  admit  About  four  school  districts  in  this  commu- 
sioner  district  will  have  to  find  a  site  before  they  can  comply  with  the 
law. 

Union  Schools. 

The  union  schools  of  Ballston  and  Waterford  have  done  away  with 
the  old  vaults  and  the  water-closets  are  now  connected  with  the  sewen 
The  buildings  have  been  improved  with  general  repairs  and  piint 
Building  No.  1,  in  Waterford,  has  a  modem  ventilating  shaft  at  a  coit 
of  $393. 

The  union  school  in  the  village  of  Stillwater  has  been  admitted  to 
the  Begents'  examinations;  improved  chemical  and  other  appantitf 
to  the  value  of  $150  has  been  purchased;  standard  maps  to  the  yalneof 
fifty  dollars;  trees  have  been  planted  on  the  grounds;  an  excelkst 
stone  walk  has  been  laid  from  the  street  to  the  entrance  door,  and  ft 
well  has  been  sunk  on  the  grounds.  A  teachers'  class  will  be  organii«i 
and  instructed  during  the  winter  term  by  the  principal,  Alexander 
Falconer. 

All  these  improvements  speak  well  for  the  teachers,  as  well  u  for 
the  tax-payers.  Interest  in  the  school-rooms  creates  interest  in  thft 
district 
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« 

The  union  school  building  at  Halfmoon  has  been  refitted  and  the 
primary  department  furnished  with  new  seats. 

School  districts  No.  10  in  the  town  of  Halfmoon,  and  No.  10  in  the 
town  of  Stillwater,  both  located  in  the  village  of  Mechanicyille3  have 
been  duly  consolidated  and  established  into  a  union  district.  Steps 
are  now  being  taken  to  procure  a  site  and  erect  a  building. 

The  Saratoga  County  Teachebs'  Association, 

which  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1885,  has  held  two  sessions;  one  at 
Stillwater,  January  21  and  22,  and  one  at  Ballston,  May  6  and  7.  We 
also  had  an  eyening  session  institute  week.  These  meetings  have  been 
Tery  interesting,  and  considered  a  source  of  advancement  for  those 
who  attend. 

Examinations. 

I  have  not  been  bothered  with  applicants  for  license  to  teach  asking 
for  private  examinations.  Have  held  eight  public  examinations,  one 
each  month  since  August,  using  the  uniform  examination  questions. 
Have  granted  sixteen  third  grade  certificates,  twenty-eight  second 
grade,  four  first  grade,  and  have  indorsed  several  certificates  from 
other  counties.  I  cannot  get  so  high  an  average  per  cent  from  appli- 
cants in  my  examinations  as  some  other  commissioners  do;  but  think 
my  teachers  will  bear  comparison  with  theirs  in  the  school  room. 

CoBNEix  State  ScHOLABsmps. 

The  competitive  examination  of  candidates  for  the  State  scholarship 
at  Cornell  University  was  held  at  the  union  school-house  in  the  village 
of  Ballston,  on  Saturday,  Jime  14.  The  examination  was  in  charge  of 
the  school  commissioners  of  this  coimty.  There  were  only  two  appli- 
cants, one  from  the  Charlton  Academy,  and  one  from  Saratoga  Springs. 

Besides  the  teachers'  class  at  Stillwater,  there  is  one  organized  at 
the  Mechanicville  Academy,  under  the  instruction  of  the  principal, 
Mrs.  S.  E.  King  Ames. 

Apportionment  of  Public  Money. 

With '  the  money  apportioned  to  this  county  last  year,  had  the 
teachers' quota  been  $100  instead  of  seventy-six  dollars,  and  the  balance 
of  the  money  apportioned  according  to  the  average  attendance,  the  union 
school  district  of  Milton  (which  is  the  wealthiest  in  this  commissioner 
district,  comparing  the  assessment  with  the  number  of  teachers 
employed),  would  have  received  $2,060  instead  of  $2,283.  School 
district  No.  7  in  the  town  of  Providence,  which  is  the  poorest  in  this 
commissioner  district,  would  have  received  $107,  instead  of  ninety-six 
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dollars.  The  union  district  paid  an  ayerage  of  ten  dollars  per  week 
for  forty  weeks,  while  the  Providence  district  paid  an  average  of  $487 
for  twenty-eight  weeks.  The  union  district  paid  a  rate  of  forty-fiTe 
cents  on  $100  for  school  purposes,  and  the  Providence  district  paid 
a  rate  of  eighty-one  cents  on  $100. 

Why  not  make  the  teachers'  quota  $100  for  each  teacher  employed 
for  thirty-two  weeks?  That  would  give  the  poor  diBtricts  enou^ 
more  public  money  to  pay  for  about  one-half  of  the  time  added  to  tlie 
legal  time  for  which  school  should  be  taught. 

Why,  with  what  is  called  a  free  school  system,  should  some  childrai 
have  the  advantages  of  a  high  school  education  with  less  expense  to 
the  district  than  others  who  hardly  get  a  common  school  educatioD? 

Ballston  Center,  N.  Y. 


SAEATOGA  COUNTY  —  Second  Distbict. 

James  Q.  Weeden,  School  Commissioner, 

School  Buildinos. 

I  believe  the  people  of  the  rural  districts  are  becoming  aroused  to 
the  fact  that  our  surroundings  have  much  to  do  with  our  moral  and 
intellectual  progress.  True  it  is  that  too  many  think  anything  is  good 
enough  for  a  school-house,  but  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  ifaii 
there  are  many  who  are  working  earnestly  for  reform  in  this  nmck- 
needed  direction.  Even  to-day,  in  several  townships  of  this  countj,! 
neglected  and  unsightly  school-house  is  the  exception  and  not  iht 
rule.  The  time  will  soon  come  —  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  hasten  it— 
when  we  will  feel  honest  pride  in  ever^iJiing  that  pertains  to  tin 
education  of  our  children. 

Teachers'  Institute. 
We  have  had  but  one  institute  in  this  county  since  my  last  ^wiittn 
report.     That  was  held  at  Saratoga  Springs  during  the  first  week  ci 
December  last,  and,  owing  to  the  efficacy  of  the  law  relating  to  thi 
attendance  of  teachers,  nearly  every  active  teacher  in  the  cotlntj  mi 
present.     My  opinion,  as  to  the  benefit  all  the  teachers  may  derin 
from  the  institute  conducted  on  a  sound  basis,  is  so  well  known  to  tb 
Department  that,  were  I  to  say  anything  in  its  favor,  my  words  would 
be  a  rehash  largely  of  what  I  have  said  in  previous  reports,  and  whit 
you  already  know;  therefore,  I  will  only  say  that  I  still   think  thi 
institute    is    the   best   thing  yet  devised   for  the   education  of  iU 
the  teachers.     I  will  rejoice  to  see  it  abolished  —  when  somettuig 
better  is  found  to  take  its  place. 
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Visitation. 

Lg  to  the  almost  unprecedented  quantity  of  snow  with  which 
e  favored  (?)  last  winter  I  did  not  do  as  much  visiting  as  I 
Lse  would,  but  I  visited  nearly  every  school  once  and  a  few 
luring  the  year. 
3neral  I  found  the  teachers  enthusiastic  and  thoroughly  alive 

importance  of  their  trust.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  that 
»f  our  teachers  work  harder  and  more  hours  than  most  of  us 
Ling  to  admit 

great  delusion  under  which  the  average  trustee  labors,  and 
3  that  deprives  our  teachers  of  more  dollars  than  all  else,  is 

thinks  the  teacher's  day  is  but  six  hours.  If  trustees  would 
vestigate  this  matter  I  am  satisfied  that  they  would  find  food 
ection,  the  result  of  which  would  be  advanced  wages  all  along 
e. 

Union  Sohooub. 
three  union  schools  in  this  district  have  good  teachers  and  are 
most  excellent  work.  The  schools  of  Saratoga  Springs  and 
erville  seem  to  have  taken  "  Excelsior  "  for  their  motto.  They 
'er  satisfied  with  present  results.  They  may  do  for  to-day,  but 
row  must  find  something  better.  The  secret  of  their  improve- 
nd  success  lies  right  here :  Their  school  officers  know  that  the 
*s  cannot  do  the  work  of  boards  of  education,  and  hence  they 
r  own  work  and  they  do  it  welL 

of  the  opinion  that  the  South  Glens  Falls  board  believes  that 

work  belongs  to  the  teachers.  That  belief  places  rather  a 
oad  on  the  teachers,  and  while  their  work  is  good,  it  would  be 
ter  if  they  carried  lighter  burdens.  I  speak  thus  plain  because 
Listrict  now  will  receive  a  copy  of  your  annual  report 

School  Apparatus. 
te  with  satisfaction  that  a  majority  of  the  trustees  in  the  rural 
t»  are  using  the  authority  the  law  gives  them  in  the  matter  of 
tus,  and  are  supplying  their  school-houses  with  many  needed 
ices — maps,  globes,  charts,  etc.  If  they  continue  as  they  have 
and  purchase  wisely,  in  a  few  years  the  country  schools  will  not 
ind  city  schools  in  this  important  direction. 

Normal  Schools. 
ve  a  fixed  faith  in  the  value  of  our  Normal  schools — a  faith 
d  on  the  experience  I  have  had  with  those  whom  they  have  fitted 
work  of  teaching.     I  look  upon  every  new  Normal  school  as 
itional  gem  in  the  educational  system  of  this  great  State. 
64 
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The  system  of  uniform  examinations  inaugiirated  by  the  Dc 
hasn't  been  tested  sufficiently  as  yet  to  enable  us  to  determii 
but  it  seems  to  me  they  must  be  most  beneficiaL 

Greenfield  Centre,  N.  Y. 


SCHENECTADY  COUNTY. 

C.  W.  Yan  Santvoord,  School  Commisftumer. 

Your  request  calls  for  a  two-fold  response,  to-wit:     The 
teachers,  and  the  conveniences  for  teaching. 

The  Standing  op  Teachers. 

The  experimental  system  of  uniform  questions,  issued  by 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  which  was  introduced 
close  of  the  last  school  year,  seems  to  me  a  step  in  the  right 
for  testing  the  scholarship  of  those  who  teach  or  desire  * 
Certificates  thus  obtained  certainly  have  a  State  value,  and  adi 
to  a  wish  long  held  by  all  friends  of  education  that  the  cal 
teacher  shall  become  a  distinct  profession  in  the  country  fl 
the  populous  places.  When  that  time  comes  to  stay,  teacl 
cease  to  be  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  what  has  too  long  co 
regarded  as  more  permanent  and  profitable  pursuits.  It  will 
Beggarly  stipends  for  the  work  will  end;  tried  talent  will  be  in 
the  novice  will  not  be  able  to  underbid  the  proficient;  capacii 
considered  more  than  inefficiency  and  cheapness.  This  b; 
iiniform  questions  has  been  on  trial  too  brief  a  time  in  whici 
exact  results.  Enough  has  been  shown  to  prove  its  superio 
original  plans  by  diverse  commissioners.  At  the  same  time 
missioner   is   denied   any   usual  latitude.     While   a   test  of 
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in  teachers  is  most  important,  it  is  not  the  all  in  all.  The  com- 
oner,  of  all  others,  is  best  supposed  to  know  the  school-room 
^ity  of  a  teacher.  This  knowledge  he  can  use  to  the  advantage 
e  schools,  the  same  by  a  system  of  uniform  State  examinations 

individual  hearings,  as  formerly  conducted.  Hence  the  respon- 
by  of  this  official  is  the  same  in  either  event.  I  have  been  one 
ther  more  than  half  of  the  commissioners  in  this  State  who  gave 
J  and  unqualified  sanction — in  the  absence  of  State  law  on  the 
ct  —  to  the  experimental  plan  of  uniform  examination  questions, 
ommend  the  same  plan  to  my  successor  in  office,  in  the  belief 
no  fairer  system  can  be  adopted  for  the  teaching  force  of  the 
ct  schools  of  this  county,  and  for  the  tried  and  untried  alike. 
3t  every  teacher,  on  the  expiration  of  a  certificate  given  under 
former  system,  should  be  required  to  contend  —  and  but  once 

successful  —  for  a  renewed  certificate  of  the  State  value  conferred 
le  new  and  improved  plan  under  notice.  Courses  of  judicious 
ng  and  study  for  teachers,  including  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
.ews  of  the  day,  will  be  found  all-important  to  the  holder  or 
cant  for  a  certificate  upon  the  uniform  basis.  Before  leaving 
•subject  of  certificates  I  will  add  that  since  the  date  of  my  last 
i:  I  have  issued  65  of  them,  of  which  number  34  were  renewals,  where 
>rd  of  the  latter  was  kept.  This  total  was  thus  composed:  First 
3,  8;  second  grade,  25;  third  grade,  32.  During  my  six  years  as 
d  commissioner  I  granted  the  following:  First  grade  16,  and  32 
v-als;  second  grade  47,  and  147  renewals;  third  grade  118,  and  65 
V'als;  in  all,  181  certificates,  and  254  renewals  of  those  in  force, 
le  number  of  teachers  in  charge  of  the  schools  when  I  became 
lissioner,  eighteen  remain  at  the  work.  Change  is  the  rule  more 
its  opposite,  and  how  to  retain  the  service  of  the  worthy  and  capable 
B  reason  why  much  space  was  taken  above  in  the  discussion  of 
ubject  of  uniform  examinations  upon  a  State  basis.  It  is  no  easy 
to  find  well-equipped  teachers  for  all  the  schools.  With  few 
>tions  the  best  possible  has  been  done  in  regard  to  qualifying 
.  By  State  law  the  hiring  of  teachers  is  done  by  trustees, 
a  changes  among  the  latter  often  occur,  it  is  not  possible  to  look 
lat  judgment  in  selection  which  experience  in  the  office  is  apt  to 
Allowance  must  thus  be  made.  A  liberal-minded  trustee,  one 
ested  in  the  cause  of  education,  is  much  less  prone  to  go  astray 
is  respect  than  one  of  an  opposite  nature. 

The  Conveniences  for  Teaching. 
w^ell-appointed  school-room  in  every  respect  is  an  exception  more 
a  rule.     The  reverse  should  hold  true.     It  has  been  my  policy  to 
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encourage  good  teaching  by  comfortable  buildings,  and,  when  |i» 
fiible,  to  have  them  fully  supplied  with  essential  equipment&  Dmiog 
the  last  school  year,  three  new  school-houses  have  supplanted  an  equl 
number  that  had  survived  their  usefulness.  Several  others  reodTri 
needed  repairs  of  one  kind  or  another.  At  the  present  time  a  net 
building  is  needed  in  the  twenty-fourth  Duanesburgh  district,  at  Bn* 
man's  Comers,  where  one  of  the  largest  schools  in  this  conntjii 
found.  Adverse  action  has  been  taken  on  this  subject  at  a  spedil 
meeting  to  consider  it,  held  last  spring.  As  a  commissioner  h&BBitt 
been  given  the  sole  power  of  condemnation  of  a  school  structure,  itsjexff' 
cise  in  this  case  can  very  properly  be  left  with  my  successor,  whose  atta- 
tion  can  also  be  invited  to  the  need  for  ordering  new  and  patent  fieib 
and  desks  in  the  schools  of  the  following  districts:  Nos.  3,Pnnceiof^ 
9,  Botterdam;  2,  13,  15, 19,  21,  Duanesburgh;  5, 11,  13, 14,  IT.Glentilli 
While  every  school  in  this  county  should  have  patent  seats  and  cMi 
(and  one-half  of  them  are  thus  supplied),  the  foregoing  list  cot* 
prises  the  districts  in  most  urgent  need  of  the  improvement 

The  Work  of  the  Yeab. 

You  wish  to  know  "what  has  been  done  during  the  year  inflwli* 
of  advancement?"  Not  a  little  in  this  regard  has  been  ehoimio^ 
the  last  two  headings.  In  addition,  the  schools  have  all  beeninspeeW 
at  intervals,  and  the  attention  of  teachers  and  trustees  called  to  tff 
thing  found  in  need  of  earnest  attention.  This  work  of  inspech** 
not  to  be  slighted,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  the  extent  of  facilitiei* 
make  it  thorough  and  comprehensive.  Too  much  time  cannoi" 
given  to  this  work,  and  I  have  often  felt  that  a  commissioner  sbw* 
not  alone  pass  a  great  deal  of  time  in  every  school  within  hifl  j^wrf^ 
tion,  but  should  besides  pass  even  more  time  within  district  boB** 
aries,  in  seeing  the  inhabitants  and  getting  fully  acquainted  ^tk  v 
school  needs  of  all. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  in  the  next  issue  of  school  registers  to  •: 
for  three  instead  of  two  school  terms  annually.     When  the  «W 
year  was  changed  by  legislative  enactment  a  few  years  since  itbetf**! 
possible,  as  never  before,  to  hold  three  terms  of  a  district  school  i»*i 
year.     This  course  can  lessen  the  extent  of  the  terms  while  p«B* 
ting  more  weeks  of  school  to  a  year.      It  also  allows  school  to»; 
closed  in  extreme  hot  weather,  and  especially  to  include  the  berry  rf 
harvest  season.     I  find  the  trustees  of  this  county  for  the  last  lA* 
year  made  the  following  returns,  as  gleaned  from  their  reportBtotoj 
commissioner:     Schools   that  held  two  terms  were  thirty-six;  flu*- 
terms,  twenty-four.     Of  the  first  number  twenty  schools  pemaW 
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nto  August.  Of  the  last  number  ten,  with  usually  long  intervals 
en  the  second  and  third  terms.  The  same  reports  showed  that 
seven  schools  began  the  school  year  in  September,  nine  in 
er,  and  but  four  in  November.  Under  the  changed  school  year, 
ixisted,  the  rule  with  scarce  exception  was  for  schools  to  begin 
vember  and  December,  thus  losing  for  primary  work  two  of  the 
intest  autumn  months. 

3  measures  resulted  in  the  past  school  year  of  importance  to 
L  interests.  One  was  the  adoption  of  a  plan  designed  to  prevent  the 
88  of  a  too  frequent  change  in  text-books,  and  with  it  the  evil  of 
any  classes  in  a  schooL  This  measure  was  the  result  of  the  report 
>rmer  institute  by  a  committee  of  teachers,  of  which  my  succes- 
[r.  "Weast,  was  the  chairman.     The  report,  in  practice,  led  to  an 

change  in  school  readers,  and  to  a  plan  whereby  text-books 
ognized  general  use,  if  not  indeed  of  positive  merit,  can  be 
from  unwarranted  change.  No  blind  adherence  to  text-books 
.dvocated  nor  intended.     To  prevent  unnecessary  changes  in 

was  the  main  object  in  view. 

dng  last  sunfmer  a  firm  of  booksellers  in  this  city  issued  a  smelly 

.ct  work  on  the  history  and  geography  of  Schenectady  county. 

prepared  by  a  committee  selected  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the 
7  association  of  teachers.  Professor  Charles  S.  Halsey  had  main 
3  of  the  work,  and  was  assisted  in  parts  of  the  book  by  Mr. 
m  T.  Becker  and  the  undersigned.  The  work  is  intended  for 
bools  of  this  county.  The  price  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 
i.dual  but  sure  introduction  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  all 
ere  responsible  for  its  appearance.  Its  reception  has  been  all 
:>uld  be  desired, 
h  of  teaching  in  the  town  schools  of  this  county  is  of  a  primary 

In  consequence  it  is  well  to  know  that  the  tendency  of  the  age 
ich  better  capacity,  riper  judgment  and  better  pay  than  formerly 
1,  has  reached  this  part  of  the  State  as  well  as  its  most  progres- 
ections.  The  change  comes  not  a  day  too  soon.  Surely  the 
ition  is  not  to  be  neglected,  and  only  the  skilled  and  experienced 
I  be  put  in  charge  of  school  children  of  any  age.  This  change, 
liat  in  the  methods  of  instruction  for  the  young,  speaks  for 

and  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  school  tuition  ceases 

0  many  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  or  thereabouts, 
teachers'  institute  is  proving  a  potent  agency  in  the  work  of 

.  advancement,  the  more  since  its  teachings  become  interesting, 
t  and  practical.     The  one  last  held  here  in  September  was  the 

1  its  kind  in  which  but  one  conductor,  Prof.  Sanford,  partici- 
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pated.  The  experiment,  under  his  vigilant  guidance,  was  a  p 
aiounced  success,  and  led  to  results  which  alike  benefited  teadu 
trustees  and  schools. 

The  teachers'  association  of  this  county  is  further  to  be  credit 
with  most  excellent  work  by  stimulating  teachers  to  greater  efforto 
make  a  success  of  the  arduous  labor  of  the  school-room. 

Suggestions. 

Tour  circular  letter  finally  asks  for  suggestions  in  the  line  ot  ^ 
advancement     I  submit  the  following: 

First,  The  office  of  school  commissioner  should  be  made  ap 
and  not  elective.  This  opinion  may  clash  with  the  views  of 
believe  in  submitting  the  terms  of  all  public  service  to  the  ci^m 
the  voter.  If  public  opinion  was  always  heard  and  heeded  r 
Bating  conventions,  less  objection  might  exist  to  intrusting  edi»^_ 
matters  to  the  hustings.  As  theory  and  practice  differ  so  esK.^ 
school  officials — and  the  judiciary  as  well  —  call  for  the  a^,^ 
power  for  designated  terms  of  service,  subject  to  specified  qu 
and  to  removal  for  just  cause,  inefficiency  in  office  included. 

Second.  The  experimental  test  of  uniform  examination  qu 
teachers'  certificates  should  apply  to  the  State  in  generalw__j 
Whatever  essential  modification  of  the  last  proposed  enactni_  <>^ 
subject  is  necessary  should  be  made,  and  the  law  be  so  fn^^s^}^ 
merit  the  approval  and  hearty  cooperation  of  all  commissi  o/^^i^ 
be  certain  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  teachers  and  schoo&L 

TJiird.  It  would  seem  not  a  bad  plan  to  establish  by  State  agesa 
thorough  inspection  of  all  school  buildings  at  least  once  in  ev&jf^ 
years,  to  the  end  that  proj^er  seating,  heating,  lighting,  ventiliti^ 
outbuildings  and  grounds  receive  a  remedial  attention  when  oU 
for,  that  would  be  at  once  prompt  and  decisive.  The  province  rfi 
commissioner  in  this  respect  would  not  be  curtailed.  It  ccrtiii(f 
would  be  stimulated  and  strengthened.  The  schools  and  their  vm0 
would  be  the  direct  gainers. 

Fourth.  Teachers'  institutes  need  to  do  more  constant  work  for  •• 
school-room.  Teachers  and  other  classes  during  institute  seasioM* 
a  means  to  that  end.  One  school  week  only  for  institute  purp* 
deserves  to  be  used  to  the  utmost  advantage.  This  brief  time  shrf 
not  be  crowded  with  detail.  Past  improvement  is  gladly  hertU* 
The  mass  of  teachers,  without  previous  preparation  for  an  eiaM 
calling,  fairly  hunger  and  thirst  for  school-room  methods  froffi* 
institute.  The  demand  is  being  gradually  met.  It  is  high  tin 
May  the  good  work  speed  onward  to  full  realization.     The  att^fi' 
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^achers  during  institute  recesses  should  not  be  called  too  much  to 
>k  agents'  wares,  however  important  the  latter.  The  institute  is 
t  a  shop,  and  too  much  of  publishing-house  agents  at  that  time 
somes  a  nuisance. 

^i/lh.  Trustees  need  compensation  to  some  extent  A.  system  of 
I  for  certain  essential  work  of  the  office  would  likely  do  well  in 
!tice  and  receive  the  public  sanction.  Without  a  fee  system,  the 
sulty  often  met  in  getting  good  ihen  for  trustees  and  keeping  them 
9S.ce  bids  fair  to  keep  increasing.  Comparatively  few  are  suffi- 
1^  interested  in  community  affairs  to  withstand  reproofs  for 
^ssive  school  work,  when  done  gratuitously.  A  refusal  to  serve 
>"iiblic  as  trustees  too  often  follows,  and  serves  to  keep  out  the 
:>le  and  proficient  in  many  cases.  The  experipient  at  least  of  a 
stem  for  trustees  would  be  well  worth  trying,  and  with  it  each 
t  be  required  by  law  to  have  a  sole  trustee.  The  questions  in 
^es'  reports  could  with  advantage  be  simplified  and  much  cur- 
L  by  the  Department. 

^<^,  and  last.  The  township  system  should  be  an  improvement;  in 
~  way  over  the  present  district  system.  It  would  certainly  seem  a 
^whereby  weak  districts  would  be  better  protected  than  is  now 
le,  and  especially  when  their  geographical  limits  prevent  consoli- 
with  stronger  adjoining  districts.  Much  of  the  wrangling 
fc^^  districts  could  be  prevented,  and  boundaries  could  be  more 
^•3  and  justly  defined.  Disputed  tax  questions  and  alterations 
I  be  better  adjusted  than  is  often  the  case,  while  town  school 
^^sts  would  be  signally  advanced.  I  believe  your  Department  is 
clly  to  the  townsliip  system.  I  trust  you  may  be  able  to  witness 
effective  operation. 

Conclusion. 

l«ave  school  supervision,  after  an  active  service  of  two  terms,  feel- 
that  while  advancement  has  been  made  my  work  is  incomplete. 

3cxay  not  be  possible  to  finish  the  duty  of  so  responsible  a  trust 
successor  has  my  best  wishes  in  continuing  the  work.     I  trust  it 

1-  prove  to  him  alike  pleasant  and  successful 

JCHENECTADY,   N.  T. 
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SCHOHAEIE  COUNTY.— First  District. 
Le  Grand  Van  Tutl,  School  Commissioner. 

Licenses. 

During  the  year  ending  December  first,  I  have  granted  licenflesn 
follows,  viz: 

First  grade i 

Second  grade fl 

Third  grade fl 

Total IM 

Believing  that  commissioners,  as  a  rule,  are  too  careless  in  gnotq; 
first  grade  licenses,  I  have  endeavored  to  use  great  care  in  issoflf 
such.  First  grade  licenses  ought  to  be  granted  to  first  grade  tetchea; 
and  it  will  hardly  do  to  grant  them  to  a  teacher  simply  because  lie  ^ 
taught  four  or  five  terms. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

In  concurrence  with  a  majority  of  the  commissioners  of  the  SA* 
have  conducted  my  fall  examinations  upon  the  uniform  questionsp 
pared  and  issued  monthly  by  the  Department,  holding  examination'* 
different  places  in  my  district  on  the  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 

Although  the  system  is  subject  to  some  criticism,  I  think  that  if  i*' 
given  a  fair  trial  it  will  be  productive  of  much  better  results  «• 
imder  the  old  system.  Among  the  many  points  of  superiority  it* 
over  the  old  methods,  are  these: 

First,  It  produces  a  uniformity  of  qualifications  in  the  teachert"* 
come  within  its  provisions. 

Second.  It  is  an  incentive  to  study  and  preparation  on  the  pa^" 
the  teacher. 

Third.  It  encourages  young  teachers  to  compete  with  the  0*0* 
ones. 

Fourth.  It  arouses  many  of  the  older  teachers  from  a  lethargy  i* 
which  they  seem  to  have  fallen;  many  of  them  being  accustomed 6* 
time  immemorial  to  receive  new  certificates,  or  have  their  M  ^ 
renewed  by  the  commissioners  without  an  examination,  and  whtH* 
the  result  thereof,  have  grown  rusty  in  their  studies,  have  awahaia 
to  the  fact  that  they,  too,  must  brighten  up  and  resume  their  ata^ 
or  they  will  be  left  in  the  cold. 
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tnong  the  criticisms  which  I  have  to  make,  are  the  following  : 
irsL  Instead  of  the  present  number,  there  ought  to  be  at  least 
.ve  questions  on  each  subject. 

xond.  The  examinations  ought  to  be  held  twice  each  month.  In 
Qties  like  this  the  December  examination  might  as  well  be  omitted, 
be  schools  have  all  begun  more  than  a  month  since. 

School  Bueldinos. 
uch  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction.     Several  school- 
les  have  been  substantially  rebuilt  and  many  others  repaired,  while 
entirely  new  ones  have  been  erected. 

Text-Books. 
lis  feature  in  my  schools  has,  during  my  six  years  of  service,  given 
ikuch  trouble.  In  many  districts  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  law 
[ling  uniformity  of  text  books.  In  many  schools  one  would  find 
^,  four,  and  sometimes  five  different  text-books  on  the  same 
c^h  of  study,  thereby  making  a  multiplicity  of  classes  and  causing 
b  confusion.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  in  many  districts  more 
.idon  to  the  law  is  given,  and  that  dozens  of  schools  have  entirely 
v-n  out  their  old  books,  substituting  therefor  new  and  uniform  series 
:>oks. 

EnucATiONAii  Papers. 
^ke  every  occasion  to  impress  upon  teachers  the  importance  of 
cixibing    for    some    educational    paper.     My  efforts    have  been 
^ded  with  considerable  success.     Not  all,  but  many  of  my  teach- 
xke  and  read  books  and  papers  of  a  purely  educational  character. 

Institutes. 
is  year,  for  the  first  time,  we  attempted  the  experiment  of  a  dis- 

institute.  Although  I  had  some  misgivings  of  the  feasibility 
^e  plan,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  they  proved  to  be  without  any 
^tion.  It  was  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  teachers  that  the 
let  institute  held  at  Schoharie,  N.  T.,  under  the  instruction  of 

H.  R  Sanford,  assisted  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Cook  and  some  of  our  own 
lers,  was  more  practical  and  interesting  than  any  institute  ever 
under  the  old  plan.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  teachers  were 
int,  just  large  enough  to  be  easily  handled  and  controlled  with- 
lisorder  or  confusion.  My  judgment  is  that  no  attempt  will  be 
3  by  the  teachers  to  return  to  the  old  plan. 

im  indebted  to  Profs.  Keyser,  of  the  Middleburgh  Union  School, 
Sias,  of  the  Schoharie  Union  School,  and  to  Principal  John 
iinith,  of  the  Gilboa  school,  for  the  valuable  aid  and  assistance 
ered  by  them  at  the  institute. 

65 
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Out  Buildings. 

The  law  enacted  last  winter  in  relation  to  separate  privies  has  bea 
yery  generally  complied  with  in  this  district,  so  far  as  I  have  been  Mt 
to  learn. 

SuGOBSnONS. 

First.  I  would  suggest  that  the  commissioner  be  empowered  tc 
order,  in  his  discretion,  the  trustees  to  furnish  the  school  with  i 
dictionary,  maps,  globes  and  other  apparatus,  not  to  exceed  $15  or  |20 
in  each  year.  The  present  law,  giving  trustees  authority  to  expend 
$15,  will  not  do;  many  trustees  will  never  act,  unless  compelled  to 
act. 

Second,  I  am  in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  the  school  law  requimg 
applicants  for  license  to  teach  to  be  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Third.  I  also  favor  the  idea  of  giving  to  trustees  a  small  saliir. 
In  districts  having  one  trustee  give  $10  per  year;  in  districts  baTinf 
two  or  more  trustees  give  to  each  $5  2)er  year.  Trustees  have  con- 
siderable to  do.  They  have  to  make  out  tax  lists,  go  to  the  tows 
clerks  to  file  their  annual  repoi*ts,  and  sometimes  to  procure  thdr 
registers  and  blank  reports.  They  also  have  to  travel  about  in  seaitl 
of  a  teacher,  and  many  times  to  take  them  to  and  from  their  homcft 
It  would  have  a  tendency  to  put  *better  men  in  office,  and  to  have  th» 
affairs  of  the  office  more  carefully  administered. 

Fourth.  I  also  desire  to  refer  to  a  suggestion  made  by  me,  in  bt 
report  of  last  year,  in  relation  t<^  taxing,  in  certain  cases,  contignooi 
territory  lying  in  adjoining  districts,  in  the  same  district  in  which  ik* 
owner  resides. 

GiLBOA,  N.  Y. 


SCHOHAEIE  COUNTY.  —  Second  Distmct. 
Jacob  H.  Mann,  School  Commissioner. 

General  Obseuvations.  |  t. 

In  making  this,  my  sixth  annual  report  of  the  schools  under  wf 
charge,  I  have  nothing  particularly  new  to  offer.  There  are  eviden* 
of  progress  in  many  schools,  especially  those  in  the  villagea  ii* 
result  of  my  visitations  during  the  year,  I  find  the  village  sdwA 
are  gradually  growing  better  and  stronger.  The  talent  and  ttet  ■] 
the  teachers  employed,  coupled  with  the  energy,  enthufiium  m 
liberality  of  the  school  officers  and  patrons,  all  unite  to  create  tf ; 
influence  which  reaches  out  into  the  rural  districts  and  forces  (b| 
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brightest  and  most  advanced  pupils  to  seek  the  Tillage  school,  in 
order  to  secure  the  benefits  and  the  superior  advantages  afforded  by 
the  larger  schoola  After  taking  a  course  of  study  at  the  village 
school,  many  pupils  enter  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  rank  among 
the  best  of  teachers.  The  village  schools  are  surrounded  by  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  admirers,  who  embrace  every  opportunity  to  increase 
their  powers  and  efficiency.  They  are  also  supported  by  the  local 
press,  by  giving  publicity  to  school  exercises,  such  as  examinations, 
and  relative  standing  of  pupils  as  regards  scholarship  and  deportment. 
The  small  rural  school  labors  under  serious  disadvantages,  among 
i^hich  I  would  mention  apathy  and  selfishness  on  the  part  of  patrons, 
ignorance  and  obstinacy  in  school  officers,  incompetent  teachers  and 
a  small  amount  of  taxable  property.  By  combination,  small  districts 
may  bring  their  schools  under  excellent  supervision.  The  problem  to 
be  discussed  is  how  to  secure  competent  teachers.  We  must  not 
expect  our  schools  to  be  better  than  our  teachers.  Some  trustees 
practice  a  false  economy  by  hiring  a  class  of  teachers  at  the  very 
lowest  living  rates,  without  regard  to  the  quality  of  work  done  in  the 
school-room. 

We  try  to  place  none  but  competent  teachers  in  the  field,  but  of 
these  some  are  more  competent  than  others,  and  the  true  economy,  for 
the  interest  of  our  children,  is  for  trustees  to  place  the  very  best 
teachers  in  the  schools  at  fair  wages.  The  rural  schools  provide 
instruction  for  a  large  part  of  the  school  population,  and  it  seems 
strange  that  our  people  should  allow  the  practice  to  prevail  of 
changing  teachers  at  the  close  of  every  school  term.  The  teacher  for 
ono  term  may  be  a  person  of  excellent  education,  wise,  conscientious, 
firm  and  loving,  and  the  teacher  for  the  following  term  of  the  same 
school  may  be  a  callow  youth,  a  crude  girl,  or  a  man  or  woman  of 
inferior  mind. 

Many  of  the  rural  schools  in  this  commissioner  district  are  subject 
to  various  abuses  which,  in  various  ways,  we  are  seeking  to  remedy. 
**Our  brightest  boys  come  from  the  country,"  is  proverbially  true. 
The  success  of  the  country  schools  should  be  a  matter  of  deep  concern 
"to  all  who  are  interested  in  public  education.  I  am  pleased  to 
observe  that  the  ungraded  schools  are  receiving  more  of  the  attention 
snd  support  of  which  they  stand  so  much  in  need.  Legislation  in  their 
lehalf  has  been  freely  granted,  and  yet  we  hope  there  is  "more  to  fol- 
low." One  serious  disadvantage  under  which  these  schools  labor — a 
constant  menace  to  their  usefulness — is  a  want  of  knowledge  of  th^ 
epirit  and  practical  workings  of  the  State  school  system. 
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This  lack  of  familiarity  gives  rise  to  an  indifference  as  to  their  effi- 
ciency, on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  schools  must  look  for  support 
and  encouragement  It  is  as  true  of  the  schools  as  of  other  public 
interests,  that  the  best  results  will  not  and  cannot  be  secured  under 
the  influence  of  ignorance  and  indifference  as  to  their  management 
While  the  schools  of  the  State,  as  a  whole,  are  undoubtedly  highly  effi- 
cient, yet,  considering  the  large  expenditures  made  every  year  for  their 
support,  it  should  be  a  matter  of  concern  that  so  serious  drawbacb 
exist. 

A  Compulsory  Education  Law 

should  be  made  operative  and  effective.  The  matter  of  truancy  is  one 
of  vital  interest  to  the  successful  working  of  the  school  systeuL  Li 
our  rural  schools  and  villages  thousands  of  children  are  growing  up 
who  either  do  not  attend  school  at  all,  or  attend  so  little  and  so  irregu- 
larly as  to  receive  little  or  no  benefit  from  such  attendance. 

How  these  children  can  be  brought  into  school,  and  kept  there,  is  a 
difficult  problem,  and,  so  far,  an  unsolved  one.  Chancellor  Kent  has 
well  said  that ''  The  parent  who  sends  his  son  into  the  world  unedu- 
cated defrauds  the  community  of  a  useful  citizen,  and  bequeaths  to  it 
a  nuisance.''  If  education  makes  better  citizens,  and  the  State  is  to  be 
repaid  for  its  large  expenditures  for  public  education,  truant  children, 
above  all  others,  should  be  reached. 

I  have  briefly  referred  to  defects  in  the  workings  of  the  school 
system  in  this  commissioner  district,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  thii 
these  defects  are  common  throughout  the  State. 

The  patrons  of  the  schools  in  this  district  seldom  visit  the  school- 
room, thus  failing  to  show  by  their  acts  that  they  believe  the  schools 
of  some  importance.  Parents,  editors,  lawyers  and  ministers  should 
visit  the  schools,  in  order  that  they  may  see  what  progress  the  pupilfl 
are  making,  what  interest  they  take  in  the  work,  and  how  much  the 
schools  build  up  order,  obedience,  punctuality  and  industry.  If  the 
people  were  better  acquainted  with  what  our  teachers  are  doing,  ther 
would  sustain  them  liberally,  and  stand  by  them. 

A  noticeable  improvement  in  school-houses  and  out-buildings  is 
seen.  Our  people  have  acted  on  the  principle  that  a  good  school-house 
costs  but  little  more  than  a  poor  one.  There  is  scarcely  anything 
better  calculated  to  give  pleasure  to  a  friend  of  learning  than  to  knov 
that  the  school-houses  of  his  district  are  planned  and  built  with  direct 
reference  to  their  appearance  and  convenience  as  a  seat  of  learning- 
Many  comforts  and  advantages  might  accrue  from  the  improvement  o( 
our  school-houses,  and  not  only  convenience,  but  health  might  bs 
secured. 
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The  town  and  county  teachers'  associations  are  growing  in  interest 
and  profit.  They  are  important  factors  in  the  educational  forces  of 
this  county. 

The  Teaohebs'  Institute 

at  Richmondville  in  October  was  a  source  of  profit  to  all  in  attend- 
ance. Its  success  fully  and  satisfactorily  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  changing  from  county  to  district  institutes.  There  were  151 
teachers  in  attendance;  average  attendance,  133.     The  law  relating  to 

Health  and  Decency 

in  the  common  schools  is  quite  fully  observed.  New  privies  are  seen 
on  most  school  grounds.  It  takes  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to 
quicken  the  slow  methods  of  our  school  officers. 

Teachebs'  Wages. 

The  law  relating  to  the  employment  and  pay  of  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  is  ignored  by  many  trustees  and  teachers.  There  being 
no  penalty  attached  to  the  violation  of  the  law,  the  trustees  violate  it 
"with  impunity. 

The  Two  Greatest  Wants 

of  our  schools  are  more  thoroughly  qualified  teachers  and  greater 
liberality  on  the  part  of  trustees.  Said  Horace  Mann:  "He  is  not 
worthy  to  have  the  care  of  children,  either  as  officer  or  teacher,  whose 
heart  does  not  yearn  toward  them  with  parental  kindness  and  solici- 
tude.'* "Great  is  truth,  great  is  liberty,  great  is  humanity,  and  they 
must  and  will  prevail"  I  believe  that  our  school  system  will  gradu- 
ally work  out  its  own  solution,  and  that  the  time  is  near  when  it  will 
be  tried  and  not  found  wanting. 

West  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


SCHUYLER  COUNTY. 

Henbt  S.  Howard,  Jr.,  School  Commissioner. 

A  Review  of  the  Year's  Work. 
In  reviewing  the  year's  work  in  this  county  I  observe  that  there 
no  very  marked  changes  in  the  sentiment  of  the  people  touching 
educational  interests,  nor  has  there  been  any  very  radical  change  in 
tlie  gfeneral  management  of  school  work. 

I>uring  the  three  years  of  my  administration  as  school  commissioner 
X  have  studiously  avoided  extreme  measures  in  every  particular,  but 
c>y  watching  every  opportunity  I  have  endeavored  to  press  upon  the 
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people  the  great  importance  of  the  schools  and  the  necessity  of  employ- 
ing competent  teachers.  Not  being  possessed  of  a  very  sanguine  tem- 
perament, I  do  not  imagine  that  the  acme  of  perfection  has  bees 
reached,  either  on  the  part  of  the  supervising  officer  or  by  those  ^hoce 
interests  he  has  tried  to  conserve.  Some  slight  advance,  however,  Ins 
been  made,  I  judge,  in  methods  of  instruction,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
note  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  teachers  to  try  to  discorer 
the  underlying  principles  of  teaching.  Indeed,  it  has  been  my  pin^ 
pose  on  all  occasions  to  raise  questions  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  the  young  to  instruct,  in  regard  to  the  rationale  of  the  methods 
in  use,  knowing  full  well  that  success  or  failure  in  teaching  dependi 
upon  the  methods  used — not  methods  superimposed  upon  the  teacbo; 
but  methods  the  philosophy  of  which  is  comprehended  by  the  tetchet 

In  striving  to  render  the  schools  more  efficient,  of  course  nuij 
obstacles  are  met,  chief  of  which  is  the  demand  for  cheap  teachen. 
Unfortunately,  to  a  large  extent,  money  or  its  equivalent  is  the  god 
of  our  people,  and  the  almighty  dollar  has  come  to  be  the  measuring 
tape  for  souls  as  well  as  farms.     Unconsciously  we  barter  awav  tha 
destinies  of  our  children  for  money  considerations.     The  great  qncs^ 
tion,  then,  is  how  to  elevate  the  popular  estimate  of  educational  iaUr- 
ests.     To  the  solution  of  this  question  I  have  given  a  full  measure  of 
energy,  and  while  the  results  are  not  very  flattering,   something  I 
trust,  has  been  accomplished,  and  should  I  be  continued  in  the  offn 
of  school  commissioner,  I  shall  continue  to  endeavor  not  only  to  rvm 
the  standard  of  the  schools,   but  also   to  elevate   popular  opsoioi 
touching  these  matters. 

In  regard  to  the  details  of  my  work  I  have  to  report  as  foUown: 

NuMBEB  OF  School  Distbicts. 

There  are  107  school  districts  which  have  their  school-houses  in  tt 
county;  three  of  these  are  union  school  districts,  and  the  others ii*' I >^ 
common,  organized   under  the   general   school  law.      Teachen  fl*|  ^ 
employed  as  follows: 

In  ninety-nine  districts,  one  teacher  each,  ninety-nine  teachen; '|^r 
six  districts,  two  teachers  each,  twelve  teachers;  in  one  district^  ft* 
teachers;  in  one  district,  twelve   teachers;   total,  107   distiicilt  Iff 
teachers. 

Visits. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  I  have  made  about  200  vintBtoV 
schools  of  the  county,  and  in  every  way  possible  have  tried  to  v^ 
these  visits  profitable  to  all  concerned. 
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Licenses  Granted. 

About  the  usual  number  of  certificates  have  been  issued  during  the 
year,  viz.:  First  grade,  seven;  second  grade,  seventy-one;  third  grade 
seventy-five;  Regents'  testimonials  indorsed,  ten;  making  a  total  of 
163.  This  number  is  but  slightly  in  excess  of  the  number  needed  to 
fill  the  schools.  The  arrangement  whereby  the  questions  for  examina- 
tions are  to  emanate  from  the  Department  is  one  for  which  I  prophesy 
very  beneficial  results.  I  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  others  in 
carrying  the  suggestions  of  the  Department  in  regard  to  this  matter 
into  execution. 

Teachers'  Associations. 

The  meetings  of  the  teachers'  association  were  held  monthly  for 
»bout  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  were  productive  of  good  results. 
The  aim  in  these  meetings  has  been  to  encourage  discussions  of  the 
the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching;  and  by  having  the  meetings 
as  informal  as  possible,  the  results^have  been  quite  satisfactory.  They 
are  to  be  continued  indefinitely. 

The  following  circular  was  sent  out  to  all  trustees  and  teachers,  and 
will  explain  itself: 

Circtilar  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers  Relating  to  Examinations,  Arbor 

Day,  etc. 

Teachers'  Examination. 

An  opportunity  for  examination  will  be  given  to  all  who  desire  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  county  during  the  spring  and 
summer,  at  the  court  house  in  Watkins,  February  11  and  12,  1887. 
The  examination  to  be  conducted  according  to  the  following  regula- 
tions : 

First,  All  who  do  not  hold  an  unexpired  first  grade  certificate,  or  a 
second  grade  certificate,  valid  for  six  months  from  this  date,  or  have 
been  excused  by  me,  are  expected  to  be  present  and  take  the  full 
examination. 

Second.  The  examination  will  begin  on  Friday,  February  11,  at  ten 
o'clock  A.  M.,  and  will  include  the  following:  Arithmetic,  geography, 
^spelling,  grammar,  writing,  physiology,  hygiene.  United  States 
liintory,  civil  government,  school  law,  methods  and  school  economy. 
Third.  Each  teacher  must  provide  himself  with  a  pencil,  but  paper 
"vrtll  l>e  provided  by  the  commiseioner. 

Fourth,  An  average  of  sixty  per  cent  will  be  required  on  all  subjects. 
Fifth.  All  applicants  must  be  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  if 
strangers  to  the  commissioner,  must  present  testimonials  of   good 
c?haracter. 

Sixth.  Certificates  will  not  be  indorsed. 

Seventh.  Each  applicant  must  stand  on  his  own  merits,  and  if  any 
one  should  receive  aid  in  the  examination  that  will  be  sufiicient  reason 
^or  withholding  a  license. 
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To  Trustees. 

Tou  are  requested  to  communicate  freely  with  the  school  coniBUh 
sioner,  and  advise  him  of  matters  of  local  interest,  and  suggest  uj 
change  or  modification  in  the  character  of  his  administration,  or  tfai 
manner  of  performing  his  official  duties.  Suggestions  of  this  IdndinU 
receive  careful  consideration. 

The  following  facts  may  he  of  interest  to  you  : 

Fird,  Trustees  now  have  the  right  to  expend  fifteen  dollars  (|lo)  in 
the  purchase  of  hooks,  maps  or  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  school, 
tmihout  a  vote  of  the  district 

Second,  The  Department  of  Puhlic  Instruction  does  not  furnish  te 
the  school  districts  the  Code  of  School  Law.  It  can  be  proouicd, 
however,  from  any  hook  store  dealing  in  law  hooks,  or  from  the  pob- 
lishers,  Weed,  Parsons  &  Co.,  Alhany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  sum  of  tW 
dollars. 

Third.  All  schools  of  the  county  must  he  closed  during  the  time  n 
institute  is  held  in  said  county,  or  work  a  forfeiture  of  a  portion  of  thi 
puhlic  money. 

Fourth.  A  teacher  is  entitled  to  pay  for  the  time  spent  at  the  institafti 
only  if  said  institute  occurs  during  the  term  of  school. 

Fifth.  The  only  institute  to  be  held  in  this  county  during  the  jeir 
1887  will  convene  at  the  Court  House  in  Watkins  on  Mondav,  Mard 
14,  1887,  and  will  continue  five  days.  No  examination  will  be  held 
at  that  time. 

Sixth.  Examination  for  Cornell  scholarship  will  be  held  at  theComt 
House,  Watkins,  Saturday,  June  18th,  beginning  at  nine  a.  m.,  and  vill 
include,  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  algebra  and  geometry. 

Seventh.  The  pubhc  money  will  be  apportioned  to  the  several  schod 
districts  of  the  county  Tuesday,  March  16,  1887. 

Eighth.  The  next  meeting  of  the  County  Teachers*  Association  iriD 
occur  at  Cook  Academy  Saturday,  February  19,  1887,  at  one  p.» 
AU  are  invited. 

Arbor  Day. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  facts  it  is  well  understood  that  nuoj 
school  grounds  in  this  county  present  an  unkept  and  forbid^if 
aspect,  the  result  of  neglect  and  the  want  of  some  one  to  inauguntet 
movement  the  intent  of  which  shall  be  to  beautify  and  make  attraetni 
the  school-house  and  premises.  I  suggest  Saturday,  April  23, 1881 
as  a  day  when  all  may  unite  in  their  several  school  districts  in  dit 
county,  and  transplant  to  the  school  grounds  from  the  forest,  mapk. 
elm  or  other  varieties  of  trees,  accorc^g  to  the  taste  of  those  inter 
ested.  If  Saturday,  the  twenty-third,  should  prove  to  be  an  unfiior* 
able  day,  let  the  work  be  performed  on  the  next  pleasant  day  after  At 
Sunday  following. 

Trustees,  teachers,  scholars  and  all  others  are  invited  to  particqiiii 
in  this  work,  aud  the  hope  is  expressed  that  all  understanding  fli 
importance  of  making  schools  and  school  life  more  attractive  vul  fli 
in  the  execution  of  this  plan,  so  that  Schuyler  may  maintain  its  poiiik> 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  counties  of  the  State  by  promptly  attendivf 
to  the  rising  necessities  of  the  times  in  these  matters. 

Teachers  of  summer  schools  would  inculcate  valuable  lessons  in  tb 
minds  of  their  pupils  by  directing  them  in  the  cultivation  of  floiMB 
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and  plants  upon  the  school  grounds,  and  by  carefully  pointing  out  the 
prominent  features  of  plant  life  they  might  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
Knowledge  of  botany,  encourage  habits  of  industry  and  promote  close 
observation,  which  would  be  of  more  benefit  to  the  pupils  than  the 
pursuit  of  some  studies  often  thought  a  necessity  in  the  common 
Bchool  curriculum. 

H.  S.  HOWABD,  Jr. 

School  Commisisioner. 
Watkins,  January  12,  1887. 

DiSTBICT  BOUNDABIES. 

I  find  myself  constantly  importuned  to  transfer  property  from  one 
school  district  to  another,  and  in  a  few  cases  only  have  I  deemed  it 
"wise  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners;  and  when  I  have  written 
orders  causing  transfers  to  be  made,  bad  feeling  on  the  part  of  some 
one  is  quite  apt  to  ensue.  A  commissioner  in  the  discharge  of  his 
d.uty  thus  makes  enemies  who  will  act  against  him  in  any  good  work 
lie  may  try  to  accomplish,  and  thereby  his  usefulness  is  curtailed. 
The  so-called  township  system  would  remove  this  difficulty. 

School  Buildinob. 

There  is  apparently  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  this 
county  to  improve  their  school  property.  Many  schools-houses  have 
undergone  extensive  repairs,  and  others  will  be  repaired  during  the 
coming  year.  In  response  to  my  circular  in  regard  to  the  observation 
of  Arbor  Day  there  was  a  united  effort,  and,  as  a  result,  a  large  majority 
of  the  districts  have  a  fair  prospect  for  shade  trees  in  the  near  future, 
and  thus  will  many  a  barren  and  forsaken-looking  school-yard  be 
beautified.     ^ 

I  observe  that  the  law  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  in  regard  to 
oui-buildings  has  already  worked  wonders  in  this  county,  for  out- 
bnildings  have  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic.  Legislation  in  regard  to 
schools  is  quite  sure  to  be  effectual,  if  the  penalty  for  its  non-execution 
be  a  money  forfeit. 

Institutes. 

An  institute  was  organized  at  Watkins  in  March  last,  with  Henry 
K,  Sanford,  A.  M.,  instructor.  The  registration  was  large,  and  the 
practical  character  of  the  instruction  given  rendered  the  session  a 
profitable  one.  The  suggestions  in  my  last  annual  report  to  the 
E^partment  in  regard  to  institutes,  Normal  schools,  etc.,  are  referred 
bo  as  expressing  the  sentiments  which  I  still  entertain. 

Conclusion. 
Taking  a  general  survey  of  the  educational  interest  of  the  State  the 
titlook  for  the  future  is  very  hopeful  indeed.     The  Department,  with 
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its  present  personnel,  has  in  a  large  measure  met  the  expectation  of 
the  people  in  being  a  systematic,  painstaking,  progressive  body;  and 
should  the  same  assiduity  and  judgment  be  exercised  thereby  as  Im 
characterized  it  in  the  past,  the  prosperity  of  our  school  system  k 
assured.  I  beg  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  surest  road  to  sacceH 
lies  in  that  management  which  considers  the  teacher  the  *'  key  to  tht 
situation,"  because  the  schools  can  never  be  what  they  ought  miii 
only  competent  teachers  are  permitted  to  enter  this  important  field  of 
work. 

Again  I  would  suggest  the  advisability  of  legislation  to  effect: 

First, — Uniform  examinations. 

Second. — The  township  system. 

Third. — Training  schools  for  teachers  in  every  county  of  the  Siair 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department. 

Fourth. — Gradual  abolition  of  local  taxation  for  school  purposeB. 

I  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  cooperate  with  the  I>epartnient  as  M 
I  may  in  every  good  work,  and  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  mflj 
kindnesses  extended  to  me. 

Watkins,  N.  Y. 


SENECA  COUNTY. 
James  S.  Boughton,  School  Commissioner, 

Number  and  Condition  of  Schools. 

There  are  in  this  commissioner  district  three  graded  Bchoolevik 
academic  departments,  subject  to  visitation  by  the  Ileg6nt%  ^ 
Begents'  examinations  each  term. 

These  schools  are  doing  good  work  and  plenty  of  it»  perhafuMj 
as  much  as  can  be  done  well,  but  the  teachers  and  scholars  are  frorii'l 
ing  with  commendable  zeal. 

There  are  also  four  other  schools  that  employ  three  teachenoiAi 
that  are  as  well-graded  as  they  can  be  with  that  number  of  dttft^ . 
ments.  They  are  well  managed.  The  scholars  are  taught  that  lk| 
great  object  of  pursuing  any  branch,  is  to  become  master  of  the  ^ 
ject;  consequently,  the  pupils  are  generally  intelligent  in  the  itsfiVj 
included  in  their  course. 

Then  there  are  eighty-eight  schools  that  employ  bnt  one  toiA' 
each,  but  more  of  them  have  kept  the  same  teacher  during  the  eati^j 
year  than  formerly. 


ft' 
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These  schools  are  in  various  conditions.  There  are  many  districts 
lie  inhabitants  of  which  take  pride  in  making  the  school-room  a  com- 
brtable  and  inviting  place  for  their  children  to  assemble.  They  are 
billing  to  go  down  into  their  pockets  for  the  children's  sake.  Then 
liere  are  other  districts  where  there  is  but  little  attention  paid  to  the 
condition  of  things  in  and  about  the  school  bmldings.  No  dictionary^ 
io  globe,  no  charts  of  any  kind  are  furnished,  the  seats  are  uncom- 
brtable,  and  everything  presents  a  forlorn  appearance..  Good  work 
cannot  be  done  where  such  a  state  of  things  exists. 

Nearly  all  the  money  that  has  been  raised  in  the  county  during  the 
rear,  for  school  apparatus,  has  been  for  the  schools  with  academic 
iepartments.  There  are  two  towns,  with  nine  school  districts  each» 
Jiat  reported  nothing  raised  nor  expended  for  said  purpose  during 
ibe  year,  and  one  with  eleven  districts  that  raised  eighty-three  cents 
;or  apparatus. 

This  goes  to  prove  that  either  the  districts  in  those  towns  are  well 
nipplied,  or  that  the  people  take  but  little  interest  in  their  schools. 
From  observations  I  have  made,  when  visiting  the  schools,  I  am  thor^ 
3ughly  convinced  that  the  latter  is  the  case,  in  some  localities.  This 
itate  of  things  has  been  changed  in  many  districts  by  simply  making 
%  small  start  at  first.  Then,  the  next  year,  a  call  for  more  has  met 
with,  little  or  no  opposition,  especially  where  the  teacher  made  good 
use  of  the  first.  The  parents  will  become  interested  through  the 
children. 

It  is  not  only  so  with  apparatus,  but  the  same  result  follows  with 
epairs  or  improvements  of  any  kind.  In  one  district  where  it  became 
lecessary  to  order  new  seats,  the  inhabitants  were  so  pleased  with  the 
mproved  condition  of  things,  after  using  them,  that  the  very  one,  a 
realthy  bachelor,  who  was  bitterly  opposed  to  expending  money  for 
hat  purpose,  and  was  elected  trustee  to  fight  the  project,  offered  a 
esolution  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  which  was  carried  without 
pposition,  to  raise  money  to  purchase  a*  few  more  of  the  largest  size. 
?hat  district  will  soon  be  furnished  with  everything  necessary.  The 
ce  is  broken. 

Teachebs'  Institute. 

I  have  held  one  very  successful  institute  during  the  year  at  Seneca 
falls,  commencing  March  28,  1887,  conducted  by  Professor  S.  H. 
Llbro,  assisted  by  Professor  I.  H.  Stout  Much  practical  work  wa» 
lone  and  instruction  given  in  real  school  work.  Much  pains  was. 
aken  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  teachers  the  importance  of 
eaching  their  pupils  to  do  their  own  thinking.  Reference  was  also- 
nade  to  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  study  of  mental  arithmetic  is  a 
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waste  of  time.     I  think  that  all  are  convinced,  after  having  given  ib 
no-mental  arithmetic  delusion  a  fair  trial,  that  the  advancement  znadi 
has  been  in  the  direction  ordered  by  the  joung  military  officeri  wki 
when  the  command  was  given  over  to  him,  stepped  in  front  of  ik 
ranks  and  addressed  them  thus:  "Company,  attention!    We  offion 
must  be  obeyed.     Advance  two  paces  backward."    Just  the  directjai 
the  teaching  of  arithmetic  advanced  when  mental  arithmetic  was  rakd 
oui     There  is  a  strong  effort  making  on  the  part  of  some  of  ov 
instructors  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  that  there  is  too 
much  arithmetic  taught  in  our  schools,  and  in  order  to  modify  tk 
work  in  that  branch  somewhat,  each  one  is  ready  to  give  liis  opima 
as  to  what  parts  should  be  omitted.     Some  recommend  leaving  ooi 
one    part    and    some    another.     You    vnll    occasionally  see  on  ib 

programme  of  work  to  be  done  at  an  institute  that  Professor 

vnll  tell  what  parts  of  arithmetic  may  be  omitted.  Each  oneiiD 
seemingly  form  his  opinion  by  thinking  of  some  particular brandict 
business  and  recommend  throwing  out  all  that  is  not  required  in  tU 
branch.  By  throwing  out  all  that  is  recommended  by  the  diffexot 
ones  we  would  not  have  much  left.  Our  arithmetics  would  be  smillff 
than  comic  almanacs.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  vdll  be  required  ci 
the  rising  generation  in  the  future.  A  book-keeper  will  requin  i 
thorough  knowledge  of  some  parts  of  arithmetic  and  a  mechanic « 
some  other  parts,  but  how  is  the  teacher  to  know  what  willbetheTOCi' 
nation  of  each  one  in  the  future,  and  where  is  there  a  pubhc  schooli 
which  there  is  any  likelihood  of  every  pupil  following  the  samebnan* 
through  life.  The  only  safe  way  is  to  teach  the  whole  subject  Sped* 
attention  can  be  given  to  any  particular  part  when  occasion  require  ^ 
One  important  thing  should  not  be  overlooked  by  those  having  A> 
training  of  teachers  in  hand.  That  is,  to  impress  upon  their  minds  tt^ 
importance  of  a  positive  answer  from  the  pupiL  I  have  visited  fichoA 
where  the  pupils  would  invariably  give  the  rising  inflection  to  the  W 
word  of  their  answer,  then  wait  for  a  nod  from  the  teacher  to  aseff- 
tain  the  correctness  of  the  guess  made.  Pupils  trained  in  that  vQ 
never  become  positive  men  or  women.  A  positive  "Don't  know**ii» 
much  better  answer,  and  much  better  for  the  one  giving  it  thin» 
answer  indicating  uncertainty.  Always  insist  on  the  falling  inflecb*  ' 
to  an  answer,  should  be  the  order.  Little  things  often  shape  ft* 
entire  future  of  the  young;  therefore  teachers  should  carefully  stoij 
the  effects  likely  to  be  produced  by  their  work. 

Examinations  of  Teagheks. 
When  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  of  school  commiflsiflO' 
I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  each  commissioner  shooU 
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>  the  teachers  of  his  district^  but  after  three  years'  experience 
some  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  too  many  standards  of 
ktions.  With  112  school  commissioners,  many  of  whom  have 
of  an  entire  county,  therefore  working  without  counsel,  and 
lo  have  had  but  little  experience  in  school  work,  we  are  sure 
many  different  ideas  of  the  literary  requirements  of  the 
For  this  reason,  commissioners  who  are  interested  in  the 
of  the  schools  are  very  careful  about  indorsing  certificates, 
achers,  feeling  that  the  commissioner  of  any  adjoining  county 
diced  against  them,  are  sometimes  prevented  from  teaching 
L  this  cause. 

uniform  system  of  examination  throughout  the  State  would 
essing  to  the  teachers,  and  a  greater  blessing  to  our  schools; 
lormity  is  harclly  attainable  under  the  existing  laws, 
uperintendents  claim  the  privilege  of  examining  their  teach- 
ley  certainly  ought  to  be   qualified  to   do  it     The  Normal 

give  life  licenses,  which  are  good  in  any  part  of  the  State,  to 
aduates.  The  graduates  generally  prove  by  their  work  that 
e  worthy  of  them.  The  Regents  of  the  University  establish 
}'  classes  in  the  schools  under  their  supervision,  and  grant 
lials  of  ability  to  teach,  which,  after  being  indorsed  by  the 
doner,  are  equivalent  to  second-grade  certificates.  Since  the 
I  require  the  members  of  said  classes  to  correctly  answer 
•five  per  cent  of  all  questions  sent  by  them  for  a  final  exami- 
before  granting  a  testimonial  for  indorsement,  the  commis- 
^els,  or  should  feel,  that  the  holders  thereof  are  entitled  to  his 
•e ;  but  their  license  is  good  for  one  year  only, 
arsons  educated  outside  of  these  schools  are  required  to  pass 
doners'  examination  before  commencing  to  teach  in  any  of  the 
chools.  Now,  here  are  four  classes,  two  of  which  merge  into 
r  the  first  year. 

who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  get  a  position  in  the  city  schools, 
•  with  those  holding  State  certificates,  are  well  fixed.  All 
re  subject  to  frequent  examinations,  and  often  by  persons  who 
jmparatively  little  of  school  work.  This  is  the  class  who 
e  greatly  benefited  by  a  uniform  system  for  them, 
lethod  recommended  by  the  leading  educators  of  the  State,  at 
e  Teachers*  Association  last  summer,  to  have  all  the  commis- 
iise  examination  questions  furnished  by  the  State  Department, 
)  be  the  most  available  way  to  accomplish  the  best  possible 

ificate,  stating  that  it  was  obtained  under  an  examination  of 
i,  will  be  indorsed  by  any  intelligent  commissioner;  therefore. 
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it  is  much  more  valuable  to  the  holder  than  one  obtained  by  pae 
Any  commiBsioner's  examination.     The  reason  is  obvious. 

In  that  method,  then,  there  is  not  only  an  incentive  but  a  com 
opportunity  to  get  up  higher.  The  examinations  are  held  mon^ 
thus  giving  the  teachers  an  opportunity,  after  learning  their  i 
points,  to  study  up  and  try  again. 

The  time  would  soon  come  when  nearly  all  who  intended  to  n 
teaching  a  life-work  would  have  either  a  first-grade  or  a  State  cei 
cate.  Teaching  would  then  become  a  profession,  but  it  never  i 
under  the  present  system. 

I  would  suggcHt,  as  I  have  heretofore  done,  that  trustees  be  pr 
hibited  by  law  from  using  library  money  for  the  payment  of  teBcbm 
wages,  until,  in  the  opinion  of  the  school  commissioner,  the  ecbook 
are  furnished  with  all  needed  apparatus. 

Certificates. 

I  have  granted,  during  the  year,  165  certificates;  eleven  of  the W 
^ade,  eighty-eight  of  the  second  grade,  and  sixty-six  of  the  tlo 
grade.     About   twenty-five  who  have  made    an    effort  to  beoaij 
teachers  have  failed  to  pass  the  required  examination. 

Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


STEUBEN  COUNTY— First  District. 

LoRiNo  H.  Barnum,  School  Commissioner. 

L  Statistics. 

Number  school  districts  reporting  August  20,  1887 

Number  partial  reports  from  joint  districts "Bl 

Number  teachers  employed  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more  . .  •    'Bi 

Number  children  of  school  age 3? 

Total  number  attending *»^l 

Average  number  attending »»j 

Number  school-houses 

Value,  exclusive  of  sites $140,09' 

Total  assessed  valuation  of  district 13,325,8* 

II.  Institute. 

The  session  at  Bath,  very  pleasantly  and  successfully  condttcP' 
Henry  R.  Sanford,  was  noticed  in  the  report  of  last  year,  andnM*' 
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er  mention.  The  institute  for  the  present  year  is  to  be  held  at 
^  December  19  to  23,  Professors  S.  H.  Albro  and  C.  T.  Barnes, 
ictors.  I  believe  it  is  finally  regarded  as  a  settied  fact  in  this 
dssioner  district  that  all  schools  drawing  public  money  shall  close 
g  the  week  of  the  institute.  There  are  trustees,  however,  who 
try  to  hire  teachers  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  pay  wages  for 
ute  week,  and  there  are  still  some  teachers  who  listen  to  that 
voice.     But  no  trustee  declines  to  receive  his  allowance  of  public 

HX  Union  Schools. 
Emges  were  made  in  the  principalship  of  the  schools  at  Wayland, 
cton  and  Avoca.     The  following  is  the  list  of  the  principals  of 
L  schools  for  the  present  year: 

.  Benedict Wayland. 

Salisbury North  Cohocton. 

1  Stewart Cohocton. 

Pulver AvocEu 

Guinnip Campbell 

Knapp Prattsburgh. 

Blakesley Hammondspori 

u  D.  IMiller Bath. 

9se  schools,  without  exception,  continue  to  do  good  work,  and 
;t  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  from  outside  their  district 
.  Teachers'  classes  were  conducted  as  usual  at  Prattsburgh 
klin  Academy  and  Union  School),  and  at  Bath  (Haverling 
3my  and  Union  School). 

rV.  Examinations. 

i  examinations  for  the  current  year  were  advertised  and  nearly 

leted  before  receiving  notice  of  the  intention  of  the  Department 

id  out  questions  from  Albany.     I  have,  however,  held  examina- 

on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month  as  requested.     Teachers 

favorably  of  this  plan,  which  fixes  a  definite  time  for  examioation 
;  likely  to  make  the  certificate  granted  of  some  value  outside  the 
iular  commissioner  district  in  which  the  examination  is  held, 
standard  of  qualification  suggested  is  very  nearly  the  same  as 
equired  in  this  district  for  the  past  two  years  except  in  require- 
I  for  third  grade.  The  following  attended  the  State  examination 
mira:  C.  S.  Marsh,  Avoca;  G.  A.  Knapp,  Prattsburgh;  Miss  J.  L 
:,  Bath;  R  E.  Salisbury,  North  Cohocton;  L.  H.  Barnum,  Bloods, 
jiapp  completed  the  examination  and  received  the  State  certifi- 

The  others  will  doubtiess  finish  the  work  during  the  coming 
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Y.  Befobms. 

Id  education,  as  in  politics,  it  is  easy  to  cry  "  reform  1"  but  experience 
shows  that  change  is  not  always  improYement.  The  person  irho 
collates  and  compares  the  annual  reports  of  the  commissioners  in  this 
State  must  be  annually  surprised  at  the  remarkable  Tariety  of  the 
views  presented  and  the  different  reforms  advised.  At  the  risk  d 
increasing  the  piebald  aspect  of  the  picture,  I  venture  to  repeat  the 
recommendation  made  last  year  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  a  township 
system. 

That  we  need  better  school  buildings,  better  school  furniture,  better 
school  organization  and  facilities  generally  no  one  will  deny. 

School  district  records  are  seldom  foimd  in  the  office  of  the  tomi 
clerk  as  the  law  requires. 

District  boundaries  are  the  subject  of  much  useless  contention. 

Teachers  in  schools  outside  of  villages  are  obliged  to  change  their 
place  of  employment  with  semi-annual  regularity. 

There  is  little  uniformity  in  text-books  or  teachers'  wages.  The 
fact  that  many  of  our  teachers  do  excellent  work  in  spite  of  these  dis- 
advantages is  presumptive  evidence  that  under  a  better  system  thej 
would  do  much  better  work.  Such  a  system  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  secured  by  making  the  tovm  the  unit  instead  of  the  district. 

YL  School  Supervision. 

It  is  needless  to  argue  the  importance  of  efficient  school  supervise. 
Such  supervision  has,  for  the  past  few  years  at  least,  been  impoesihie 
in  this  district,  comprising,  as  it  does,  nearly  200  school  districts  ixd 
parts  of  districts.  The  importance  of  increasing  the  number  of  cod- 
missioners  was  made  so  evident  to  the  board  of  supervisors  last  jeu, 
that  they  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  asking  the  Ltegislatiire  to 
divide  the  county  into  three  commissioner  districts,  instead  of  two^  M 
at  present.  A  bill  was  accordingly  framed  and  passed  the  XjegislalnA 
but  greatly  to  the  surprise  and  disappointment  of  the  friends  of  adi- 
cation  in  Steuben  county,  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  This  year  ike 
matter  was  again  before  the  board  of  supervisors,  who  hiv* 
passed  a  bill  organizing  a  third  commissioner  district,  on  the  gioai 
that  under  the  statute  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  refer  the  matter  io 
the  Legislature.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  measure  so  obviously  ia  A* 
interests  of  the  people  may  pot  this  time  be  defeated  for  pditieil* 
any  other  reasons. 

Vn.  Progress. 

As  I  enter  upon  the  last  month  of  my  official  term,  I  find  th«  bf^ 
warrant  me  in  taking  a  hopeful  view  of  the  condition  and  prospeeto' 
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■our  schools.  Much  hard  work  has  been  done.  New  buildings,  have 
in  many  cases,  been  erected.  Many  others  have  been  repaired  and 
put  in  a  habitable  condition.  Educational  interest  has  been  aroused 
and  strengthened-  The  standard  of  teachers'  qualifications  has  been 
advanced.  The  people  are  coming  to  regard  good  school-houses  as 
desirable,  even  as  a  pecuniary  investment.  Incompetent  teachers  are 
seeking  other  employment  With  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of 
^ood  schools,  and  with  the  additional  advantage  of  better  school 
supervision  that  the  appointment  of  a  third  commissioner  should  insure, 
I  believe  that  a  better  •era  is  dawning  for  the  schools  of  Steuben  county. 

Bloods,  N,  X  ^ 


STEUBEN  COUNTY  —  Second  District- 
Wesley  W.  Smith,  School  Gommuanoner.  '*  * 

Tebrttory. 
This  commissioner  district  comprises  seventeen  towns,  containing 
204  districts,  and  -employing  292  teachers  at  the  same  time. 

Union  Schools. 

Each  of  the  six  union  schools  in  the  district  retained  the  same  prin- 
cipal as  during  the  previous  year,  except  Woodhull  and  Painted  Post. 
The  Woodhull  school  is  improving  finely  under  the  supervision  of 
Prof.  R  S.  Sweetland. 

Teachers'  Institute. 

There  was  a  teachers'  institute  held  at  Addison  October  24-28,  with 
Profs.  C.  T.  Barnes  and  L  H.  Stout  as  conductors.  The  attendance 
and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  were  very  good  during  the 
entire  week.  The  programme  was  very  ably  carried  out.  There  seems 
to  be  less  objection  to  institutes  than  formerly,  except  in  the  large 
schools.  In  such  schools  there  is  a  lack  of  willingness  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  boards  of  education  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  making  the 
institute  a  success  for  their  fellow  teachers  of  less  advantages  than 
themselves. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  principle  and  plan  of  institute  work;  can 
suggest  no  better  way  of  stimulating  an  interest  among  the  teachers 
than  the  work  of  the  institute. 

Visits. 
I  have  made  during  the  year  204  official  visits.     The  impressions 
gained  are  :  First,  that  there  is  a  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  the 

67 
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teachers  and  willingness  to  do  earnest,  honest  work  in  the  school-room 
and  to  keep  abreast  with  the  times.  Second,  there  is  a  positive  lack 
of  knowledge  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
and  school  officers  as  to  the  necessary  equipments  of  a  school  build- 
ing and  of  willingness  to  furnish  the  same.  Until  these  hindrances 
are  overcome,  perfect  success  in  school  work  is  impossible. 

Certificates. 
I  have  granted  220  certificates  this  year ;  eighteen  first  grades,  101 
second  grades,  ninety-eight  third  grades.  I  have  signed  thirty-eight 
Begents'  testimonials.  Having  held  my  fall  examinations  before  the 
uniform  sets  of  questions  were  introduced  I  have  done  but  very  little 
with  them.  Were  I  to  remain  in  office  another  term  I  should  ceriainlj 
use  these  questions,  as  I  regard  the  plan  an  excellent  one. 

Educational  Papeb& 
I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  nearly  every  teacher  in  the  dit- 
trict  takes  or  reads  one  or  more  standard  educational  papers. 

School  Buildings. 
There  have  been  three  new  buildings  erected  during  the  year,  wHh 
three  more  in  progress.     Several  have  been  quite  extensively  repaired. 
We  hope  the  near  future  will  see  a  great  improvement  in  this  directica 

Suggestions. 
We  would  respectfully  suggest  the  following  changes  in  the  school 
law. 

1.  That  the  State  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  text-books  to  be 
used  in  our  common  schools. 

2.  In  order  to  prevent  too  frequent  changes  in  teachers  in  ib 
rural  districts,  we  would  recommend  that  the  trustee  be  elected  tf 
three  years  instead  of  one. 

3.  That  the  district  boundaries  be  altered  by  the  tmstees  of  ft* 
districts  affected,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  supervisors  of  ft* 
towns  in  which  such  districts  are  located,  as  such  committee  woflU 
be  far  more  famiHar  with  the  merits  of  the  case  than  is  a  school  eQ** 
missioner  living  perhaps  miles  away. 

4.  That  t^e  law  be  so  changed  that  a  commissioner  after  hft^ 
condemned  a  school-house  in  a  village  where  a  building  worth  $l|lM 
or  $2,000  is  needed  shall  not  be  limited  to  the  $800  restriction  M  ^ 
now  is. 

Conclusion. 

I  cannot  close  this,  my  last  report  to  the  Department,  without  tift' 
dering  my  heart-felt  thanks  for  the  many  kind  letters  of  advice  vA 
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Qt  answers  to  inquiries  which  I  have  received  during  mj  term  of 
There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  superintendents  and 
>l  commissioners  in  general,  as  well  as  many  school  patrons,  that 
nterests  of  the  schools  of  the  State  are  being  more  thoroufsfhlj 
d  after  by  the  Department  than  ever  before.  I  truly  hope  that 
aay  have  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  school  commissioners  of 
tate. 

lOSTBO,  N.  Y. 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY  — First  District. 

Geobqe  H.  Cleaves,  School  Commissioner. 

In  General. 

ring    the  school  year  of   1886  and  1887,  there  were  sixty-one 

>ls  maintained  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more,  being  one  less 

the  previous  year. 

itrict  No.  18,  of  the  tewn  of  Southold  (Fisher's  Island),  had  two 

>ls  last  year  and  but  one  this  year. 

ere  were  ninety-three  teachers  employed  for  twenty-eight  weeks. 

lave  made  120  official  visits,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  te  report  that 

)  has  been  no  serious  difficulty  in  any  of  my  schools,  and  the  year 

»een  a  prosperous  one  for  the  schools  of  the  district 

Teace[£bs'  Tebms  of  Office. 

[lile  in  many  districts  it  has  been  the  custem  te  change  teachers 
lently,  and  in  some  te  have  two  or  three  teachers  during  the  year, 
I  is  now  less  of  this  than  heretofore.  It  has  been  my  custom  to 
lurage  frequent  changes,  and  good  has  resulted  from  my  efforts, 
he  matter  is  not  by  any  means  in  a  satisfactory  condition  as  yet. 
is  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  studied  the  workings  of  the 
aon  school  system,  that  the  tenure  of  a  teacher  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
nd  upon  the  quality  of  work  done  in  the  school,  but  the  continu- 
is  dependent  upon  the  will  of  officials  who  give  but  little  attention 
lat  is  going  on  in  the  school-room.  Trustees  rarely  visit  the 
3ls  unless  there  is  a  difficulty  to  settle,  or  to  investigate  some 
)laint.  It  oftentimes  occurs  that  the  commissioner  will  recom- 
1  a  teacher  for  a  school  and  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  there 
^satisfaction  which  leads  to  a  change,  and  upon  inquiry  into  the 
er,  how  often  it  is  the  case  that  the  origin  of  the  trouble  is  some- 
r  which  is  entirely  foreiam  to  the  school  work  of  the  teacher. 
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There  will  never  be  anything  approaching  a  permanent  ooiji  d 
teachers  in  this  State,  until  there  is  a  change  in  the  methods  of  contnl 
by  which  the  teachers  can  be  protected  in  their  positions,  and  qiii% 
of  school  work  is  the  recommendation  for  continuing  in  or  obtiimi{ 
position  rather  than  the  mere  personal  desire  of  the  trustee. 

How  can  this  result  be  obtained  ?  Will  the  township  system  bea 
improvement?  Under  the  township  system  there  would  undoubted^ 
be  an  advantage  obtained  in  equalizing  the  districts,  BofsjcsB  MSl 
to  maintain  the  school  is  concerned.  While  it  would  be  impolitio  ii 
include  Union  school  districts  in  the  above,  I  am  firmly  convinced  iU 
it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  schools  of  this  State  to  place  il 
the  common  schools  on  an  equality,  and  I  believe  that  my  Tien  a 
this  question  will  meet  the  approval  of  a  large  majority  of  the  oSms 
who  have  been  engaged  in  school  supervision. 

School  Meetings. 

I  again  suggest  the  advisability  of  changing  the  annua!  seMj 
meeting  to  an  earlier  time  in  the  year. 

As  it  is  at  present  the  sole  trustees  are  hampered,  and  the  teackil  ^ 
not  only  seriously  annoyed,  but  in  facta  hardship  worked  npoDtej 

Teachers. 

At  the  date  of  this  report  there  are  teaching  in  this  district  iiiM^j 
one  teachers,  graded  as  follows:  State  certificates,  two;  NoMj 
twenty-five;  first  grade,  seventeen;  second  grade,  twenty-nine;  »j 
grade,  eighteen. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  plan  of  uniform  examinations  laid  down  is  v 
bill  which  passed  the  Legislature  last  winter.  I  believe  that  thefl^ 
ter  is  one  which  the  commissioners  should  carefully  consider  ^^ 
indorsing  a  measure  which  would  transfer  the  right  to  license  tciv  j 
ers  to  another  person  or  body.  The  powers  of  a  school  commi**' 
are  limited  too  much  now  to  make  the  office  serviceable  to  the  scW 
and  the  districts,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  belittles  the  dignitjv'1 
elected  officer  to  give  assent  to  a  proposition  which  takes  froo'ii' 
power  and  responsibility.  The  term  of  a  commissioner's  certificate' 
limited,  and  a  mistake,  if  one  is  made,  can  be  rectified  without  di&wl 
on  the  expiration  of  the  certificate,  while  a  Normal  school  diploo*" 
for  life;  yet  it  is  well  known  to  commissioners  that  there  are  pei^ 
(and  the  number  is  not  a  few),  holding  these  diplomas,  who  could  b* 
pass  a  commissioner's  examination  for  a  first-grade  certificate. 

The  school  commissioners  of  this  State  can  control  in  this  bufioA 
can,  through  a  committee  of  the  Sbate  Association,  outline  or  defined 
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tninations  and  make  them  uniform  throughont  the  State.  It  is 
ir  duty  to  do  so.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  decline  to  be  a  willing 
ty  in  giving  up  the  power  which  the  law  confers  upon  me,  and  in 
loing  take  from  myself  the  power  which  makes  the  office  one  of 
nity  and  responsibility.  School  commissioners  ought  to  strive  to 
rease  their  powers,  thereby  increasing  their  opportunities  for  useful- 
s — never  willingly  transfer  them  to  some  other  officiaL  This  sub- 
;  has  been  argued  and  debated  for  years,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
in  go  over  the  field  of  argument  I  simply  wish  to  place  myself 
record. 

Statistical. 

he  financial  and  statistical  reports  for  the  present  year  show  the 
»^mng  in  comparison  with  1886: 

1886.  1887. 

•lint  of  money  received  from  all  sources,  $47 ,  427  00  $51 ,  326  00 
Biided  for  teachers' wages 31,339  00      32,866  00 

1886.  1887. 

Ll>er  of  teachers  for  twenty-eight  weeks 94  93 

iren  of  school  age 6,318  6,488 

ate  schools 13  13 

Is  attending  private  schools 181  208 

Is  attending  public  schools 4,294  4,274 

tik^e  number  of  pupils  attending  public  schools  . .  2,497  2,471 

1886.  1887. 

I  assessment  of  first  commissioner 

»trict $7,226,600  00    $7,607,500  00 


as 


Gk)OD-BYE. 

ter  a  service  of  six  years  as  commissioner,  it  is  now  incumbent 
^  xne  to  say  good-bye. 

^^^ENPOBT,  N.  Y. 
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SUFFOLK  COUNTY— Second  District. 

Douglass  Conklin,  School  Commissioner. 

In  General. 

The  past  year  in  the  schools  of  this  district  has  been  marked  hjm 
increased  attendance  and  greater  zeal  on  the  part  of  teachers.  BroKk 
views  in  the  matter  and  manner  of  education  have  been  taken  in  i 

majority  of  schools,  and  a  more  general  desire  on  the  part  of  Bcholfl 
to  attend  and  partake  of  the  advantages  offered  by  our  school  sjsbi 
is  manifest.  Of  course  this  is  not  the  case  in  aU,  but  the  seed  is  ion 
and  an  increased  desire,  on  the  part  of  those  teaching,  to  beooM 
experts  in  the  profession  is  gradually  spreading. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  those  desiring  recommendatioDsl' 
the  different  Normal  schools  from  this  district  is  additional  eTidov 
of  this,  and  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  advise  all  applicants  for  oaA 
cates  to  take  a  course  in  the  Normal  schools  if  possible,  or  toslriTeiv 
the  securing  of  a  State  certificate. 

At  the  last  examination  for  State  certificates  a  larger  number  tkfl 
common  took  part  in  them  from  this  county  and  they  all  reflected 
credit  on  themselves.    The  appreciation  of  the  value  of  these 
is  increasing  and  I  believe  that  the  coming  year  will  see  a  still 
number  in  attendance.     Several  school  buildings  have  been  rem 
and  several  have  been  refitted  with  new  furniture,  and  two  at  M 
the  old  shells  formerly  used  as  school-houses  have  been  rephoed 
sightly  structures. 

The  Instttutb 
held  at  Huntington  was  marked  by  a  good  attendanee  and  ai 
with  excellent  attention  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  the  good 
delivered  by  the  conductors.    It  was  certainly  a  business 
and  was  attended  very  largely  by  the  people  of  the  village.    The 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  person  was  much 
ciated  by  the  teachers  as  well  as  by  the  commissioners. 

In  the  matter  of  holding  separate  institutes  the  division  of 
as  to  the  advisability  of  a  change  seems  about  evenly  divided. 

The  South  Side  Teachers'  Association,  made  up  of  the  best  taM 
the  south  side  of  this  district,  and  which  association  is  in  a  vezy 
state  of  being,  and  doing  good  work  in  the  matter  of 
the  ideas  of  teachers  in  the  different  lines  of  their  prof eesioB,!? 
unanimous  vote  decided  that  it  was  advisable  to  have  separate 
tutes,  and  which  resolution  was  forwarded  by  me  to  the  De; 
on  its  receipt,  but  which  for  some  unforeseen  reason  failed  to  reaii 
Department. 
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In  the  Matter  of  Amendments 
to  the  school  laws  I  desire  to  repeat  my  observations  as  contained  in 
my  report  submitted  last  year,  in  respect  to  chapter  421,  Laws  of 
1874,  and  to  chapter  185,  Laws  of  1853. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  amendment  to  the  law  in  respect  to  the  time 
of  holding  the  annual  school  meeting  should  be  made,  making  the  date 
of  said  annual  meeting  in  June  or  early  spring,  in  order  to  afford  time 
to  trustees  in  which  to  select  teachers.  It  would  be  a  mutual  benefit 
to  trustees  and  teachers. 

Various  Matters. 

The  new  law  in  regard  to  fences  on  school  grounds  has  been  com- 
plied with  to  a  large  extent^  and  its  rigid  enforcement  should  be  well 
looked  after. 

The  publishing  in  your  annual  report  of  all  decisions  by  the  Depart- 
ment made  during  the  year  and  their  distribution  among  the  districts 
is  a  good  idea,  and  will  be  conducive  to  good  results  by  the  greater 
familiarity  it  will  give  the  people  of  the  district  in  regard  to  the  rights 
of  all  concerned  under  the  school  laws. 

In  the  matter  of  industrial  education,  I  desire  to  say  that  our  most 
energetic  teachors  think  well  of  the  idea,  and  the  school  at  Breslau,  a 
German  village,  has  adopted  it  practically  by  devoting  one  half  day 
each  week  to  the  teaching  the  girls  crocheting  and  plain  sewing.  This, 
I  think,  is  the  first  school  which  has  adopted  anything  practical  in  this 
direction,  and  the  person  or  persons  who  moved  its  adoption  should 
be  credited  with  the  same.  It  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction  and  I 
hope  to  see  the  idea  extended  to  other  schools  and  enlarged  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  boys  can  be  taught  something  practical  in  the  way 
of  using  tools,  etc. 

Huntinoton,  N.  T. 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY  —  First  District. 

William  Westfall,  School  Commissioner, 

In   General. 

This  commissioner  district,  including  nine  of  the  fifteen  towns  of 
this  county,  has  ninety-six  school  districts  and  parts  of  districts, 
ninety-three  of  which  have  their  school-houses  in  this  county. 

I  give  in  the  following  a  summary  of  the  more  important  items 
contained  in  the  financial  and  statistical  abstract  of  trustees'  reports 
for  the  year  ending  August  20, 1887. 
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Receipts, 

Amount  on  hand  August  21,  1886 $869  75 

Apportioned  to  district 13,887  44 

Baised  by  tax 16,560  72 

From  other  sources 605  77 

Total $30,923  68 

Payments. 

For  teachers'  wages $24,500  73 

For  libraries 88  85 

For  school  apparatus 177  02 

For  school-houses,  sites,  furniture,  repairs,  etc 2,245  78 

For  incidental  expenses 2,393  76 

Forfeited  in  supervisor's  hands 50 

Amount  on  hand  August  20,  1887 1,517  M 

Total $30,923  68 

In  comparing  these  results  with  those  of  last  year's  abetractB,  an 
increase  of  $2,001.53  is  shown  in  the  amount  apportioned  to  the 
district;  a  decrease  of  $30498  in  amount  on  hand  August  20,  1886; 
$71.09  in  amount  raised  by  tax,  and  $8.62  from  other  sources — a  total 
of  $38469,  which,  taken  from  $2,001.53,  shows  that  the  actual  increaae 
of  receipts  is  $1,616.84. 

This  increase  of  receipts  is  distributed  among  the  items  of  expendi- 
tures as  follows: 

For  teachers*  wages $875  34 

For  libraries 46  38 

For  school  apparatus  54  11 

For  school-houses,  sites,  furniture,  repairs,  etc 52  31 

For  incidental  expenses 94  53 

Amount  on  hand  August  20, 1887 494  17 

Total $1,616  84 
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Statistical. 
Liiber  of  teachers  employed  at  the  same  time  for  twenty- 

aight  weeks,  or  more 104 

Kjnber  of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of 

Bfcge 5,680 

Kjnber  of  children  attending  school 4,186 

'^rage  daily  attendance 2,152.079 

bole  number  of  days'  attendance 853,036 

le  number  of  weeks  school  was  kept 3,064f 

Lmber  of  teachers  employed  in  the  different  schools  dur- 
ing the  year 150 

In   General. 

6  like  comparison  with  the  abstract  of  last  year  shows  a  decrease  of 

7  children  of  school  age,  122  children  attending  school  during  the 
%r,  18.932  in  average  attendance,  and  46  weeks  in  time  school  was 
pt;  and  an  increase  of  2,225  days'  attendance,  and  one  in  number  of 
ensed  teachers  employed  at  the  same  time  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or 
>re. 

By  reference  to  abstract  it  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  time 
imool  was  kept  in  district  No.  1,  Cochecton,  is  only  fourteen  and  one- 
ili  weeks.  In  January  last  the  village  of  Cochecton,  in  which  the 
^ool-house  of  said  district  is  situated,  was  devastated  by  a  flood  on 
2ount  of  the  ice  breaking  up  in  the  Delaware  river,  which  deluged 
3  village  with  water  to  the  depth  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  and  pil- 
^  up  ice  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height  The  school-house 
«  moved  from  its  foundation  and  carried  by  the  flood  nearly  200  feet 
my.  The  ice  remained  until  May  and  the  circumstances  were  such 
^t  no  room  could  be  obtained  for  school  purposes,  neither  could 
^  school-house  be  put  in  suitable  condition  so  that  the  school  might 
continued.  The  teacher  was  induced  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
ct  to  open  a  school  in  the  village  of  Damascus,  Pa.,  on  the  opposite 
.•e  of  the  river,  and  many  pupils  of  this  district  attended  school 
are. 

Of  the  150  teachers  that  have  been  employed,  fifty  are  males  and  100 
Moales.  One  hundred  and  forty-six  were  licensed  by  local  officers, 
o  by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  two  by  Normal  schools.  I  have 
^nted  during  the  year  123  licenses;  five  of  the  first  grade,  ninety- 
o  of  the  second  grade,  and  twenty-six  of  the  third  grade. 
Ct  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the  condition  of  the  school  buildings  is 
])roving.  The  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  districts,  the  school-houses 
^which  were  in  a  deplorable  condition,  have  acted  upon  the  sugges- 
•ns  given  them  in  relation  to  repairs  or  new  buildings. 

68 
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The  following  districts  have  improved  their  school-hooB 
thorough  repairs  and  now  have  comfortable  buildings,  attnu* 
appearance  and  convenient  for  school  work:  District  No.  1, 1 
kating;  No.  6,  Cochecton;  No.  3,  Bethel;  No.  3,  Liumberland,  ai 
5,  Highland.  District  No.  5,  Cochecton,  is  building  a  new  school- 
now  nearly  completed.  District  No.  4,  Highland,  has  taken  the 
tor^  steps  toward  the  building  of  a  new  school-house.  I  knoiK 
district  in  which  a  new  one  is  more  needed.  The  school-house 
district  should  have  been  condemned  years  ago  on  account 
uncomfortable  and  dilapidated  condition.  The  seats  were  instra 
of  torture,  and  the  seating  capacity  was  not  sufficient  for  the  pu 
attendance. 

One  hundred  and  nine  school  visits  have  been  made  duriii 
school  year.     The  impressions  received  thereby  are  favorable. 

Considering  the  disadvantages  under  which  some  of  the  tec 
are  laboring,  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  trustees  to  provide 
teachers  and  school-houses  with  sufficient  blackboards  and  nece 
school  apparatus,  I  think  the  -results  achieved  are  all  that  reasoz 
can  be  expected,  and  in  the  main  satisfactory.  I  am  satisfied  tht 
teachers  of  this  district  are  faithful  and  conscientious  in  the  diseli 
of  their  duties,  enthusiastic  in  their  work,  progressive  in  self-impr 
ment,  and  endeavoring  to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

The  system  of  "  Uniform  State  Examinations "  for  teachers'  cert 
cates,  which  became  operative  in  this  district  in  September  last 
received  with  general  approval,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  itwOl 
productive  of  the  best  results. 

Health  and  Decency. 

I  am  not  able  to  state  at  present  to  what  extent  the  requiremeniM 
the  "  Act  in  relation  to  health  and  decency  "  is  being  complied 
throughout  the  district,  but,  judging  from  the  improvements  in 
line  in  districts  that  have  come  under  my  observation,  and  the 
letters  of  inquiry  received  from  trustees  in  relation  to  the  subjrtj 
think  there  is  a  manifest  disposition  shown  to  comply  fully  witt 
law  in  this  matter. 

WURTSBORO,  N.  Y. 
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i 

Melyin  Hobnbegk,  School  GommissKmer, 

Schools  and  Teaghebs. 

The  number  of  schools  in  this  district  remains  the  same  as  in  mj 
last  report,  viz. :  Ninety-four  having  school-houses  in  this  district,  and 
four  joint,  making  a  total  of  ninety-eight. 

The  number  of  licensed  teachers  employed  at  the  same  time,  for  at 
least  twenty-eight  weeks,  during  the  year  ending  August  20, 1887,  was 
100,  being  two  more  in  number  than  were  employed  during  the 
previous  year. 

One  of  the  teachers  employed  was  licensed  to  teach  by  the  Super* 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction;  one  was  a  Normal  graduate,  and  the 
remaining  ninety-eight  were  licensed  by  school  commissioners.  The 
whole  number  of  teachers  licensed  at  present  is  123.  Several  of  the 
teachers  licensed  by  commissioners  have  attended  some  of  the  Normal 
schools,  but  have  not  graduated.  Applicants  for  certificates  to  attend 
Normal  schools  have  largely  increased;  and  I  believe  that,  to  a  person 
who  has  tact,  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  a  love  for  teachings 
a  Normal  training  is  a  great  benefit. 

Unifobm  Examinations. 

Since  the  first  of  September  I  have  used  the  uniform  examination 

papers  prepared  under  the  authority  of  the  State  Superintendent,  and 

have  issued  no  license  without  a  written  examination    upon    said 

questions. 

Children. 

The  number  of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age^ 

residing  in  the  district  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  last,  was  5,447. 

The  following  are  the  number  of  children  by  towns:  Callicoon,  868; 

Fallsburgh,  996;  Fremont,  803;  Liberty,  1,096;  Neversink,  725,  and 

Bockland,  969.     The  whole  number  of  children  that  attended  the  schools. 

some  portion  of  the  year  was  3,937. 

A  Great  Evil 
in  many  of  our  schools  is  the  irregular  attendance  of  the  pupils.     This 
is  a  grievous  fault,  and  not  only  tends  to  disorganize  and  injure  the 
schools,  but  it  is  a  wrong  done  to  any  child  whose  only  chance  of  edu- 
csation  probably  is  afforded  by  the  district  school. 

School-Houses  and  Sites. 
Only  one  change  was  made  in  school-house  sites  during  the  past 
^ear.     In  ninety-two  school  districts  the  district  owns  the  land  upon 
^Vrhich  the  school-house  stands,  in  two,  it  does  not.     The  sites  are  valued 
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at  $5,278;  and  the  school-lioiLBeB  and  sites  are  valued  at  $44,408.  The 
sites  contain  about  twenty-seven  acres  of  land,  which  would  make  the 
average  site  contain  about  forty-six  rods. 

One  new  school-house  was  built  diiring  the  year,  and  several  of  the 
old  buildings  have  undergone  thorough  repairs;  some  of  them  hare 
been  reseated  with  patent  seats.  The  trustees  and  inhabitants  are 
improving  the  out-buildings,  and  arranging  them  as  required  by  law. 

The  Librabt  Monet 

apportioned  to  this  district  last  year  was  $15458.  There  was  expended 
$29.83  in  the  purchase  of  books.  The  remainder  was  appropriated  for 
the  payment  of  teachers'  wagea  In  my  last  written  report  I  stated 
that 

Teaghebs'  Wages 

had  increased  from  $5.22,  the  average  paid  per  week  for  the  year  end- 
ing September  30, 1882,  to  $6.18,  the  average  paid  per  week,  including 
board,  for  the  year'  ending  August  20, 1886.  The  average  last  year 
was  $6.11,  or  seven  cents  less  than  was  paid  the  previous  year.  In  i 
large  majority  of  the  weaker  districts  the  wages  have  been  substan- 
tially the  same  from  year  to  year. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  wages  in  the  richer  and  more  pqm- 
lous  districts,  and  in  that  way  the  average  has  increased  as  shown. 
The  school  moneys  have  increased  from  $10,184.58,  the  amount 
apportioned  for  1882,  to  $12,740.04,  the  apportionment  for  1887.  Dw 
extra  amount  appropriated  for  educational  purposes  will  make  an 
additional  increase  in  the  apportionment  for  the  coming  year. 

A  Retrospect. 

In  looking  over  the  field,  I  can  say  that  I  think  the  general  condi- 
tion of  our  schools  is  steadily  improving,  and  is  such  as  affords  encolI^ 
agement  for  the  future. 

As  is  always  the  case  in  educational  work,  the  advancement  is  not 
rapid,  but  it  is  apparent  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  its  working 
that  our  system  of  education  is  increasing  in  interest  and  efficaeaej. 
Teachers  are  adopting  the  new  and  improved  methods,  and*  M  • 
rule,  they  are  earnest,  faithful  and,  in  a  good  degree,  successfol,  and 
they  are  willing  and  desirous  to  learn  whatever  will  help  them  to  do 
better  work.  The  people  are  apparently  taking  greater  interest  in  ihi 
schools,  and  in  educational  matters  generally,  and  are  more  than  eftf 
before  asking  who  are  the  good  teachers. 

Neversink,  N.  Y. 
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TIOGA  COUNTY. 

liSONABD  O.  Eastman,  School  Commissioner. 

In  General. 

There   are   nine  towns  and  166  school  districts  in  Tioga  countj» 
divided  as  follows: 

Berkshire 8 

Barton  21 

Candor 26 

Newark  Yalle j 13 

Nichols    12 

Owego 87 

Richford 14 

Spencer . . , 16 

Tioga 19 


Of  these,  eight  are  union  free  school  districts,  five  of  which  have 
academic  departments.  The  academies  are  located  in  Owego,  Waverly, 
Candor,  Spencer  and  Nichols. 

Newark  Valley  will  soon  be  added  to  this  number. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more 
daring  the  past  year  was  216. 

I  have  made  199  official  visits  the  past  year,  held  one  teachers*^ 
institute,  one  county  association,  and  numerous  examinations. 

The  institute  was  held  in  Owego,  commencing  Monday,  June  20, 
and  closing  the  Friday  following.  Professors  S.  H.  Albro  and  C.  D. 
TArkinfl  were  the  instructors. 

OOMMISSIONEBS'   BePOBTB. 

From  reading  the  reports  of  commissioners  for  the  past  twenty 
jeaiB,  one  would  think  that  our  schools  and  school  system  had  reached 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  Schools  always  prosper  in  commis- 
sioners' reports,  especially  after  the  first  year  or  two  of  office.  For  this 
xeason,  the  present  system  of  conmiissioners'  written  reports  is  at 
iault.  Why  would  it  not  be  better  for  the  commissioner  to  fill  out 
Hblanks  prepared  by  the  Department  asking  for  such  statistics  and 
information  as  is  desired? 

The  work  done  by  me  last  year  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  No  great  innovations  have  been  made,  and  last  year's 
^report  would  answer  for  the  present  year.  However,  I  desire  to 
^mention  the  fact  that  a  magnificent  brick  Bchool-'house,  costing  about 
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:$10,000,  was  presented  to  Union  Free  School  District  No.  2,  of  Newvi 
Valley,  by  Royal  W.  Clinton,  of  that  village.  This  generouB  act  of 
Mr.  Clinton  needs  no  comment  from  mc. 

The  village  of  Berkshire  has  also  erected  a  fine  school-house.    It » 
neat  and  attractive,  and  does  credit  to  that  village. 

Waverly  has  expended  $14,000  in  an  addition  to  its  high  school 
building.  It  is  now  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  southern  tier 
With  few  exceptions,  the  school-houses  of  this  county  are  in  good  coa- 
-dition.  The  law  requiring  two  out-buildings,  separated  by  a  higi 
l)v>ard  fence,  has  been  almost  universally  complied  with. 

OwEoo,  N.  Y. 


TOMPKINS  COUNTY  — First  District. 

Amasa.  G.  Genung,  School  Commissioixer. 

School  Districts. 

There  are  in  the  first  commissioner  district  seventy-five  scW 
districts  having  school  buildings  in  Tompkins  county.  Thelto 
49chools  employed  thirty-four  teachers,  and  had  an  average  diHf 
attendance  of  1,287  pupils  the  past  year.  Trumansburgh  TJm* 
JSchool  employed  six  teachers,  and  had  an  average  daily  attendant* 
.212  pupils.  Newfield  Union  School  employed  three  teachers,  vAm 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  seventy-two  pupils-  The  Siventy-t^ 
district  schools  employed  seventy-three  teachers,  and  had  an  tvof 
daily  attendance  of  1,029  pupils.  The  seventy-five  schoolB  I«*| 
employed  116  teachers,  and  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  M"! 
pupils. 

The  Ithaca  Schools. 

I  desire  here  to  submit  an  extract  from  the  annual  address  of  B* 
JBdward  C.  Estey,  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  lihaca: 

*' There  is  no  shadow  that  dims  the  honorable  ambition  of  those  KOoA  dtiitfi^l 
wero  the  originators  of  what  might  then  have  been  called  '  a  new  departure'  '^^j 
and  well-tried  methods.  And  as  your  superintendent  year  by  year  detailed  toyot  *f 
grand  results  accomplished  by  his  admirably  selected  staff  of  teachers,  and  It^^f^j 
parative  tables  of  the  excellent  progress  of  his  pupils,  criticism  and  oeneiii*^ 
away,  and  unanimoiLs  harmony,  so  far  as  I  know,  prevails. 

"  All  honor  to  those  citizens  who  have  stood  with  Jealous  eyes,  all  intent  upon  I 
the  advent  and  progress  of  this  now  departure. 

"  Thanks  to  the  trustees  of  the  old  academy,  who  generously  gave  the  plot  o(( 
whereon  our  monumental  high  school  stands. 

"Where  is  thoro  a  parallel  like  the  unbounded  confidence  reposed  in  thli  . 
And  1  may  ask  where  is  thoro  a  parallel  to  tlio  f  ullillmcnt  to  the  letter  of  pledf****^ 
by  this  board,  to  those  who  placed  those  sacred  trusti4  in  your  keeping  ? 
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d  yet  how  easily  it  has  all  boon  done.  The  admirable  system  of  orKanization« 
ing  the  duties  to  bo  performed,  has  so  distributed  these  duties,  that  the  burden 
ten  so  light  that  you  have  hardly  thou^^ht  of  it,  unUlyou  have  been  met  by  the  con- 
ations of  those  who  appreciated  the  i^rowinff  toward  completeness,  the  rounding 
to  fullness  which  is  now  so  apparent  to  all. 

o  unanimous  reelection  of  Messrs.  Johnson,  Leary,  Treman  and  Williams,  whose 
of  office  expire  at  the  annual  meetincr,  one  week  from  to-night,  eyinoes  a  fQeling 
iR  the  people  and  this  Board  that  is  as  rare  in  other  localities  and  districts,  as  it  is 
jndable  and  welcome  in  our  own." 

Iso  submit  extracts  from  the  annual  report  of  Prof.  L.  C.  Foster, 

-intendent  of  the  Ithaca  schools: 

3  school  population  for  each  of  the  last  four  years  was  as  follows: 
;al  for  Union  District: 

3.008 

2.738 

2,7W 

2,721 

3  above  table  shows  a  decrease  of  thirty-eieht  in  the  school  population  since  last 
.nd  of  287  since  1884.  The  school  population  is  now  but  forty-one  sreater  than  in 
?*rom  1880  to  1884  there  was  a  steady  increase ;  in  the  latter  year  the  maximum  of 
Ets  reached.  From  1884  to  1886  there  was  a  sudden  decrease  of  266,  about  nine  per 
nd  since  1886  it  has  varied  but  little. 

»  avera^re  attendance  was  slightly  below  that  of  the  precedlnflr  year  on  account  of 
»TaIence  of  diphtheria  during  the  autumn  of  1888. 

d  attendance  upon  our  schools  when  not  affected  by  prevailinff  epidemics  bears 
Leually  large  ratio  to  the  school  population,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  increase  to 
eat  extent  while  the  population  remains  stationary  or  is  decreasing:.  In  very  few 
Les  does  the  averacre  attendance  in  all  schools, both  public  and  private,  reach  fifty 
ckt  of  the  school  population.  But  here,  taking  the  public  schools  and  the  parochial 
together,  the  averacre  attendance  last  year  was  fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  school 
ttion. 

t>oth  absence  and  tardiness  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement  during  the  last 
ears.  In  1883  there  were  26,124  days  of  absence ;  in  1884, 23,624 ;  in  1886, 20,107 ;  in 
•402  and  last  year  only  16,697 ;  showing  a  reduction  in  four  years  of  9,427  days,  or 
than  thirty-six  per  cent  In  1883.  the  cases  of  tardiness  numbered  2.806 ;  in  1884 
'V'ere  2,634  cases ;  in  1886, 2,358 ;  in  1886, 2,223 ;  and  last  year  2,174,  a  reduction  during 
i-r  years  of  twenty-six  per  cent  In  some  of  the  schools,  more  particularly  in  the 
Ull  school,  tardiness  has  been  almost  entirely  banished.  In  the  latter  school  there 
^xily  thirty-five  cases  during  the  year.  No  better  evidence  can  be  given  of  the 
^"y  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  pupils  in  their  school  work,  than  this  uniform 
V'ement  in  regularity  and  punctuality  in  attendance. 

d  entire  ordinary  expenses  of  the  schools  for  the  year,  including  salaries  of  teach- 
X>crintendent  and  janitors,  fuel,  insurance,  printing,  library  and  text-books,  sup- 
^pairs  sand  incidentals,  but  excluding  payments  for  buildings  and  sites  and  for 
^tes  of  indebtedness  and  interest,  was  $21,307.60.  Of  this  sum,  $10,294.57.  or  forty- 
►«r  cent  of  the  whole,  was  paid  by  funds  received  from  sources  other  than  taxation  — 
^nds  being  made  up  of  the  public  money,  the  Regents'  appropriations,  tuitions 
^nd  only  $11,013.03,  or  fifty-two  per  cent,  was  raised  by  taxation.  It  cost  the 
"Qrs  last  year  less  per  capita  than  it  did  in  1872, 1873  and  1874,  before  the  system  of 
^  schools  was  adopted,  when  there  was  no  high  school  connected  with  the  system. 
^  sum  received  for  tuition  of  non-residents  was  $1,942.43  against  $2,131.35  reported 
'  preceding  year.  This  falling  off  was  caused  by  the  instruction  of  a  teachers'  class 
^ty-three  members,  most  of  whom  were  non-residents  who  would  otherwise  have 
^ition.  during  the  fourteen  weeks  of  the  winter  term.  For  this  service  $250  was 
^d,  making  $2,198.43,  a  larger  amount  than  was  ever  before  received  in  a  single 
>Dm  that  source. 

irty-four  teachers  were  employed  in  the  schools  last  year,  boing  four  moro  than  in 
><'oding  year. 
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"  Conclusion. 

"I  have  endeavored  to  embody  such  facts  in  this  report  as  will  enable  70 
estiniate  the  proRross  made  in  the  schools  under  yonr  care  darinflr  the  pa«t 
record  is  full  of  encourafiremont  for  the  future.  The  new  year  opens  very  ai 
General  flTOod  health  prevails  in  the  community.  The  average  attendance: 
month  is  nearly  one  hundred  frrcater  than  for  September  of  last  year.  F« 
were  made  in  the  corps  of  teachers,  and  in  consequence  the  schools  start  0 
first  with  enoripetic  and  efTlciont  work.  The  new  departure  in  the  way  of 
course  in  the  hieh  school,  and  special  instruction  in  penmanship,  in  all  t 
promises  to  become  a  marked  success. 

"  I  can  assure  the  Board  that  if  hard  work  and  faithful,  persevering  effort 
of  those  to  whom  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  under  your  cai 
intrusted  for  the  current  year  will  brinf;  success,  we  shall  witness  as  marke 
during:  the  year  just  botnin  as  during  any  previous  one.'* 

Pupils'  Examinations. 

On  the   last   day  of  January,  1887,  questions  were  maile* 
teachers  of  the  district  schools,  for  the  annual  pupils'  exan 
to  be  held  February  3  and  4.     The  subjects  were  spelling, 
grammar,  arithmetic,  geography.  United  States  history,  civil 
ment  and  physiology. 

The  teachers  examined  the  papers,  and  sent  all  papers  market 
seventy-five  per  cent  to  the  commissioner.  Those  pupils  whose 
were  satisfactory  were  admitted  to  the  Regents'  examination,  u] 
recommendation  of  the  commissioner.  The  result  was  that  nine 
received  the  Begents'  preliminary  certificat-e  at  Ithaca,  tl 
Trumansburgh,  three  at  Spencer,  Tioga  county,  and  two  at  I 
Schuyler  county. 

Several  of  these,  also,  received  pass  cards  in  physiology, 
States  history,  civil  government  and  algebra;  six  others  lack  I 
subject  (grammar  or  geography),  for  the  preliminary  cert 
making  seventeen  pupils  from  the  district  schools  of  the  first  ^ 
sioner  district  of  Tompkins  county  securing  the  Regenis'  prelii 
certificate,  and  six  others  wanting  but  one  subject,  during  th' 
ending  August  20,  1887.  Nearly  all  of  these  pupils  are  nov  f^ 
in  some  high  school. 

Institute. 

A  largely  attended  institute  was  organized  at  the  Ithaca  W^ 
building  August  29,  conducted  by  Professor  H.  R.  SanforA 
expected  assistance  was  not  furnished  by  the  Department,  a  po> 
the  work  was  performed  by  members  of  the  institute.  The  ^ 
all  practical  and  instructive,  and  was  well  received  and  appredi 
the  teachers. 

Teachers'  Classes. 

Two  teachers'  classes,  one  of  twenty-three  members  dun 
winter  term  of  1886-7,  and  one  of  nine  members  during  the  ft 
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SI,  were  instructed  at  the  Ithaca  High  School  during  the  past 

Seventeen  of  these  are  now  teaching, 
e  teachers'  class,  if  properly  instructed  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
8  of  furnishing  competent  teachers  for  the  district  schools. 

Miscellaneous. 

ave  made  151  official  visits  during  the  year.  One  new  house  had 
built,  and  others  repaired;  all  are  comfortable, 
e  teachers  are  earnest,  faithful  and  successful  in  their  work.  The 
estions  made  by  the  commissioner  when  visiting  the  schools  are 
fully  carried  out  in  practice.  People  in  general  do  not  realize 
alue  of  the  country  schools. 

hink  it  was  Dr.  John  Hall  who  said  that  the  place  where  boys  ard 
^ht  up  has  less  to  do  with  success  in  life  than  the  bringing  up 
Most  of  the  great  and  good  men  in  the  world  have  started  life 
B  country.  The  sinew  of  our  cities  is  drawn  from  the  country, 
the  country  that  feeds  the  intellectual  and  business  life  of  the 
.     Without  the  country  the  city  could  not  exist. 

ACA,  N.  Y. 


TOMPKINS  COUNTY— Second  District. 

Frank  W.  Knapp,  School  Commissioner, 

is  commissioner  district  is  composed  of  four  towns,  comprising 
y-two  school  districts,  eighty  of  which  have  school-houses  in  this 
>y.  In  the  eighty  schools  there  are  ninety-four  departments  in 
I  a  teacher  was  employed  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more  during  the 
cliool  year.  There  are  but  two  union  schools  in  the  district,  one 
yden  employing  five  teachers  and  one  in  Groton  with  six. 

Visits  and  Impressions. 

>in  January  first,  when  I  entered  on  my  duties  as  commissioner,  to 
lose  of  the  last  school  year,  I  made  152  visits  to  the  schools  of  the 
let  At  these  visits  I  have  given  special  attention  to  three  things: 
>i  the  condition  of  the  school-house  and  out-buildings;  second, 
ol  apparatus,  such  as  blackboards,  maps  and  dictionary;  third,  the 
ty  of  the  teacher  to  instruct  and  manage.  When  the  school-house 
ied  repairing,  or  when  school  apparatus  was  needed,  the  trustee 
generally  seen  and  urged  to  bring  the  matter  up  at  the  next 
lal  meeting.  As  a  result,  ten  or  eleven  school-houses  have  been 
)  thoroughly  repaired  this  fall,  and  many  blackboards  that  had 
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become  so  glossy  as  to  be  almost  worthless  have  been  repainted.  Most 
of  the  districts  are  complying  with  the  new  law  in  reg'ard  to  "hetltli 
and  decency,"  but  where  they  are  not,  attention  is  called  to  the  iiet 
as  I  visit  the  schools  this  fall.  In  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  teadier 
to  instruct  and  mac  age,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  find  many  who  ''keep** 
school  very  well,  but  who  teach  but  little.  They  seem  earnest  and 
conscientious  in  their  work,  but  think  children  will  learn  to  read  br 
reading,  with  perhaps  a  little  assistance  in  the  pronunciation  of  bard 
words,  but  with  no  attention  given  to  expression  or  ideas;  and  tbt 
they  will  become  proficient  in  arithmetic  if  they  work  the  examplfli 
in  the  book.  I  think  this  ignorance  of  what  constitutes  succeasfiil 
teaching  must  be  overcome  gradually  by  means  of  institute  wodt 
teachers'  associations,  and  by  requiring  teachers  to  pass  an  exuni- 
nation  in  methods  in  order  to  obtain  a  certificate  higher  than  the  third 
grade.  This  last  will  induce  them  to  take  some  special  work  ii 
methods,  or  to  study  more  thoroughly  some  of  the  standard  woiis 
on  teaching. 

Examination. 

An  examination  was   held  in  each  town  in  March,  and  another  ii 
September.     One  hundred  and  twenty-three  applied   for  certificttd^ 
and  ninety-eight  were  successful;  sixty-four  obtaining*  third  gnk 
twenty-seven  second  grade,  and  sevea  first  grade.     Fifteen  Begett'' 
testimonials  have  been  indorsed,  and  a  few  other  first  and  Becati 
grade  certificates.     There  are  fifteen  Normal  graduates  teaching  a 
the  district;  two  that  hold  State  certificates,  and  sixteen  that  kivf   >, 
taken  a  partial  course  in  a  Normal  school.     But  few  more  teAcbflS 
have  been  licensed  than  are  required  to  fill  the  schools.     I  have  ibia' 
it  necessary  to  license  some  teachers  who  were  not  well  quBMeiBm  f^ 
order  to  get  a  sufficient  number.     Those  teachers  that  have  recehA 
instruction  in  the  Normal   schools,   or  have   taken   the  work  H^l  >(^ 
"  teachers'  class,"  are  much  superior  to  those  that  have  had  no     ^ 
training.     Even  though  they  may  be  no  better  scholars,  they        # 
inspired  with  a  noble  purpose  to  succeed.     The  atmospht»re  ^^ 

Normal  schools  especially  seems  conducive  to  the  formation  o^'.^::^^^ 
fixed  and  everlasting  principles  of  character  on  which  depen».«:r^i^^ 
great  extent,  the  teacher's  success  or  failure  in  the  school-rooia..CKK'<::)t{^ 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  common  schools  ought  to  prep^j'^'^^ 
pupils  therein  to  obtain  the  preliminary  Regents'  certificate,  in^^cz:^  ,  ii 
pass  cards  in  history,  civil  government  and  physiology.  As  a  J"  ^s  ^ 
nary  to  this,  I  shall  send  to  most  of  the  schools,  some  time  Yy^^^^-^^-^Vk^^ 
close  of  the  winter  term,  an  examination  embracing  those  •  ^^  sO 
but  somewhat  easier  than  Regents'.     The  pupils  that  pass  thi^a^j^^/Ji 
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nation  will  be  urged  to  try  the  Regents'  in  February.  I  think  pupils 
will  look  forward  to  an  examination  with  more  interest,  and  prepare 
for  it  with  more  diligence,  if  they  know  that  it  is  coming  from  the 
commissioner,  than  if  it  were  made  out  by  the  teacher.  Besides  it 
will  stimulate  the  earnest  teacher  to  greater  effort  and  tend  to  greater 
uniformity  in  the  schools  of  the  district. 

A  Teachers*  Institute 
was  held  at  Ithaca,  commencing  August  29.  The  attendance  was  the 
largest  ever  known  in  this  county,  owing  partly  to  the  presence  of  the 
thirty-four  teachers  in  the  Ithaca  schools,  and  partly  to  the  efforts  of 
the  State  Superintendent  to  make  the  institutes  of  interest  and  profit 
to  the  high  school  and  city  teachers  as  well  as  to  the  poorest  country 
teachers.  All  the  union  school  teachers  in  this  district  were  in  attend- 
ance during  the  entire  week.  Only  one  conductor  was  furnished  by 
the  State,  the  rest  of  the  time  being  mostly  taken  by  teachers  from 
'  the  Ithaca  schools.  This  plan  gives  general  satisfaction  and  less 
complaint  is  heard  from  teachers  than  formerly. 

A  Teachers*  Association 
is  in  successful  operation  in  this   district     The  meetings  are  held 
Bemi-annually  and  continue  during  two  days.     At  the  last  association 
the  following  programme  was  presented:  Class  exercise  in  arithmetic; 
business  arithmetic ;  mathematical  geography;  local  geography;  orthog- 
raphy  and  pronunciation  of  geographical  names;  first  six  weeks  in 
reading;  lecture  by  Dr.  T.  B.  Stowell,  subject,  "Brains;"  school  dis- 
cipline; methods  in  the  country  schools;  class  exercise  in  fourth  grade 
reading;  book-keeping  in  the  country  schools;  our  pupils,  the  citizens 
of  the  future;  class  exercise  in  vowel  sounds  and  spelling. 

Some  of  the  Difficulties 

^t  stand  in  the  way  of  advancement  to  the  schools  are  as  follows :  A 

'^JT  T^ealthy  districts,  controlled  almost  entirely  by  a  few  wealthy  men 

'^Ao    have  no  direct  interest  in  the  schools,  and  who  run  things  as 

y^^jp^Jj  as  possible;  the  election  of  incompetent  persons  to  the  office 

ool  trustee;  inability  of  many  weak  districts  to  pay  sufficient 

to  secure  a  competent  teacher;  an  utter  lack  of  uniformity  of 

ooks  in  the  schools;  too  little  interest  in  school  work  on  the 

f  parents  and  patrons. 

y  of  these  obstacles  in  the  way  of  advancement  must  be  over- 
if  at  all,  in  the  gradual  growth  of  a  public  sentiment  that  shall 
d   better  school-houses,  better  school   apparatus,  and  better 
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ULSTER  COUNTY  — First  District. 
John  H.  DeWitt,  School  Commissioner. 

The  District. 

The  first  commissioner  district  of  Ulster  county  is  composed  of  foni 
towns,  and  numbers  about  12,000  children  of  school  age  in  daily 
attendance  upon  school,  and  registers  117  teachers  at  present  doing 
active  work.  There  are  forty-five  districts.  During  thd  past  year 
there  was  spent  for  school  purposes  within  this  district  very  nearij 
$100,000,  the  actual  amount  being  $97,099.27,  $23,381.69  of  which  wm 
the  amount  of  public  money  received  by  and  apportioned  among  the 
various  school  districts.  A  large  proportion  of  the  above  liberal 
amount  of  school  moneys  and  expenses  was  raised  and  apportioned  in 
the  city  of  Eangston,  the  amount  apportioned  for  school  purposes 
there  being  $70,968.53. '  In  that  city  there  is  always  shown  a  keen,  fall 
and  advanced  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  and  an  unusmdlj 
enlarged  and  enlightened  liberality  in  school  matters.  Divided  into 
five  districts  and  employing  sixty-five  teachers,  the  large  schools  which 
adorn  the  city  are  constantly  doing  great  and  good  work  for  the 
county,  producing  thorough  and  well  instructed  citizens. 

New  Featubes. 

During  the  present  year  two  innovations  were  introduced  in  the 
regular  order  of  our  school  system,  viz :  The  division  of  the  coantt 
institute  into  three  instead  of  one,  as  formerly  held,  and  the  adoptios 
by  the  school  commissioners  of  a  monthly  public  examination  fiol 
teachers'  certificates  under  the  uniform  system  of  quesidons  pro 
pounded  and  furnished  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

The  institute  for  the  first  commissioner  district  of  Ulster  comity  VM 
held  at  Saugerties.  It  was  well  attended,  a  deep  interest  shown  ni 
great  benefit  derived  from  the  practical  and  instructive,  and  thesoind 
and  sensible  views  of  the  conductor,  to  whom  the  hearty  and  unim- 
mous  thanks  of  all  present  were  warmly  given  for  his  long  and  faithM 
and  able  services  and  lectures  to  the  institute.  Professor  S.  H.  Alhn 
was  the  conductor.  Professor  Griffith  his  efficient  assistant^  and  ftor 
fessors  By  on,  Benton  and  Cheney,  of  Kingston;  also  Mrs.  Ttf 
Wagener,  of  Kingston,  kindly  and  ably  assisted  in  carrying  on  fte 
institute,  making  it  interesting,  instructive  and  successfuL 

Uniform  Examinations. 
The  system  of  monthly  ])ublic  examinations  under  a  ttniform  em*" 
ination  in,  I  believe,  a  much  needeJ  improvement     It  will  lead  to* 
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higher  standard  of  school  teachers.  The  questions  being  plain  and 
practical,  not  intricate  and  difficult,  yet  requiring  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  branches  taught  in  our  public  schools,  will 
not  prevent  our  smaller  and  weaker  district  schools,  which  pay  small 
and  stinted  wages,  from  procuring  well  qualified  and  well  educated 
instructors.  I  think  this  system  will  give  a  renewed  impetus  to  our 
schools,  and  that  its  influence  will  be  good  and  widespread. 

Physiology. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  called  attention  to  and  earnestly 
impressed  upon  our  schools  the  all-important  necessity  for  a  more 
thorough  and  efficient  compliance  with  the  law  requiring  the  inculca- 
tion of  physiology  in  all  our  public  schools.  To  teach  the  child  the 
functions  of  his  own  body  and  of  the  laws  of  health,  self-preservation 
as  primal  to  the  preservation  of  others  and  the  State,  is  a  main  pillar 
of  our  whole  school  system  and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  education. 
The  greatest  obstiEtcle  in  the  way  of  the  easy  and  universal  adoption 
and  use  of  this  study  is  the  barbarous  terminology  in  which  this 
science  is  clothed.  I  advise  the  study  of  etymology,  or  the  origin  of 
derivations  of  words,  in  connection  with  physiology.  All  text-books 
used  should  give  not  only  the  meaning,  but  derivation  of  the  technical 
terms.  This  study  would  then  become  simplified  and  doubly  instruc- 
tive and  interesting. 

Review  of  the  Past  Yeab. 

liooking  over  the  work  of  the  schools  for  the  past  year  the  **  advance- 
ment "  has  been,  I  think,  greater,  and  more  extensive,  by  the  teachers 
of  the  new  method  and  art  of  teaching,  and  their  wider  adoption  and 
more  practical  use  in  the  school-room,  and  a  greater  devotion  to  and 
interest  in  the  science  of  education.  Corporal  punishment,  as  a  means 
of  government,  has  been  almost  entirely  done  away  with,  and  a  milder, 
more  beneficial  and  more  rational  system  adopted.  The  first  great 
aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  instill  a  love  of  knowledge  in  the  pupiL 
This  attained,  the  child,  if  need  be,  will  educate  himself.  For  this 
purpose  all  the  environments  and  appliances  should  be  pleasant  and 
attractive.  The  paths  of  knowledge  should  be  most  inviting,  school- 
houses  pleasant  and  agreeable,  erected  with  an  idea  for  the  beautiful, 
as  well  as  with  regard  for  health  and  comfort.  And  the  teacher 
should  always  be  kind,  mild  and  good-natured  in  temper  and  manner. 
In  these  respects  and  more  the  teachers  of  the  district  are  efficient  and 
proficient,  and  will  bear  comparison  with  any  in  the  State.  They  are 
also,  I  may  safely  say,  competent  and  experienced;  with  but  few  excep- 
tions the  same  corps  of  teachers  are  teaching  who  taught  six  years 
a<ro,  when  I  assumed  the  office  of  commissioner. 
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To  you,  the  State  Superintendent,  I  extend  my  thanks  for  your  eTi- 
dent  and  earnest  and  able  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  our  public 
school  system,  and  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  education.  Aa 
for  myself,  if  there  are  any  who,  being  in  the  dark,  I  have  induced  to 
see  the  light,  whose  youthful  step  being  weak,  I  have  led  to  walk  in 
the  ways  of  wisdom;  in  a  word,  if  there  are  any  who  will  in  the  futiu* 
rise  up  and  say  "  to  him  I  owe  a  good  education,"  I  will  not  have  be«i 
commissioner  in  vain. 

SaUG£BTI1:B,   N.  Y. 


ULSTER  COUNTY— Second  District. 
Peter  E.  Le  Fevre,  School  Commissioner, 

Ik  General. 

This  district  contains  ninety-three  school  districts  and   eighty-ei^ 
schools  in  this  county.     These  schools  I  have  visited  as  often  as  pn^ 
ticable   during  the  past  year,  and  found  the  teachers   thorougUj 
engaged  and  interested  in  their  work;  also  anxious  to   converse  an 
subjects  pertaining  to  school  work,  in  order  that  they  might  become 
better  teachers  and   demand  better  pay  for  their  services.     Maiir 
excellent  teachers  are  obliged  to  teach  for  low  wages,  because  the 
trustee  does  not  seem  to  understand  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
teachers.     It  is  becoming  a  general  practice  in  rural  districts  to  elect 
a  new  trustee  every  year,  and  that  new  trustee   prides   himself  in 
hiring  a  teacher  for  as  low  wages  as  possible. 

He  does  not  think  for  a  moment,  through  his  better  judgment,  tluU 
it  is  far  better  to  retain  the  same  good  teacher  term  after  term,  and 
pay  wages  that  will  procure  a  teacher  who  will  do  the  very  best  woik 
he  is  capable  of  doing. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  school  buildings  in  this  district  are  in  a 
good  condition,  a  large  number  of  them  being  comparatively  new.  i 
few  are  sadly  in  need  of  repairs. 

When  visiting  a  school  I  examine  carefully  the  out-buildings  thii  I 
may  remedy,  or  cause  them  to  be  remedied,  if  needfuL 

The  new  Normal  school  at  this  place  is  in  a  flourishing  condition 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  teachers,  parents  and  pupils  througbod 
this  county,  especially,  are  taking  advantage  of  the  opportoniiNi 
afforded.  I  find  that  it  also  incites  teachers  to  unwonted  energiei^o 
training  their  older  pupils,  knowing  as  they  do  that,  if  the  latter  pm 
a  good  entrance  examination  it  will  reflect  credit  on  themselves  ai 
instructors. 
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Our  Teachers'  Institute, 

conducted  by  Dr.  J.  H.  French,  assisted  by  the  faculty  of  the  Nc  rmal 
school,  was  pronounced  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  profitable 
ever  held  in  this  county,  there  being  present  one  hundred  and  ten 
teachers.  At  a  vote  of  the  teachers,  at  the  close  of  the  institute,  it 
was  found  they  were  unanimously  in  favor  of  district  institutes.  Our 
village  hall,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  five  hundred,  was  filled  to 
overflowing  each  evening  during  its  progress,  showing  that  the 
surrounding  community  also  share  in  the  general  interest. 

Conclusion. 

The  office  of  school  commissioner,  useful  and  responsible  as  it  is, 
has  been  made  more  onerous  and  laborious  by  changes  in  the  school 
laws,  made  by  legislative  enactments  during  the  past  year. 

I  trust  I  have  been  successful,  during  the  past  three  years,  in  raising 
the  standard  among  my  own  teachers,  but  am  continually  receiving 
teachers  from  surrounding  counties  whose  qualifications  are  question- 
able; therefore,  I  am  greatly  in  favor  of  a  uniform  examination 
throughout  the  State,  and  have  used  the  questions  issued  by  the 
Department,  thinking  them  an  excellent  test  of  scholarship. 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


ULSTEE  COUNTY— Third  District. 

Leonard  Davis,  School  CommisinoneK 

General  Bemarks. 

This  district  contains  105  school  districts  and  parts  of  districts. 
The  most  of  the  school  districts  employ  one  teacher.  The  districts  at 
Pine  Bmi,  Phoenicia  and  Woodstock,  employed  one  teacher  at  the  com- 
mencement of  my  term  of  office,  but  now  they  each  employ  two.  The 
EUenville  district  has  sixteen  teachers.  Prof.  I.  H.  Lawton,  principal, 
has  given  general  satisfaction  and  made  many  wai*m  friends;  and  the 
progress  made  by  the  pupils  showed  clearly  that  good  work  has  been 
done.  The  schools  of  Napanoch,  Kerhonkson,  Accord  and  Kyserike, 
where  more  than  one  teacher  is  employed,  are  doing  good  work.  To 
secure  thoroughly  trained  teachers  for  most  of  the  rural  districts 
would  be  too  heavy  a  burden  upon  the  inhabitants.  While  we  confi- 
dently expect  that  our  country  schools  will  advance,  it  is  idle  to  hope 
for  any  great  improvement  without  more  State  aid. 
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Have  made  112  official  visits,  besides  a  great  many  more  to  aettk 
disputes  about  school  matters.  Two  new  school-liouses  have  been 
built  this  last  year,  and  $4,230.14  expended  upon  school-houses  and 
sites.    With  a  few  exceptions  the  school  buildings  are  in  fair  condition. 

During  my  six  years  as  commissioner,  fourteen  new  school-bousa 
have  been  built,  and  many  needed  repairs  have  been  done  to  others. 

The  alteration  of  school  district  boundaries  has  g^ven  me  much 
trouble  during  the  past  year.  Have  consolidated  districts  Na  13  and 
No.  24,  town  of  Wawarsing,  and  also  districts  No.  8  and  No.  31  of  the 
same  town,  making  twenty-nine  instead  of  thirty-one  school  distiicti 
in  the  town  of  Wawarsing.  Have  formed  a  new  school  district  at 
Boiceville,  which  is  doing  well.  The  district  formed  at  Brodheads  wai 
annulled  by  the  State  Department 

Need  of  School  Apparatus. 

In  some  of  the  schools  the  teachers  are  laboring  under  disadras- 
tages  for  want  of  necessary  school  apparatus,  which  is  to  the  teacher 
what  a  well-selected  chest  of  tools  is  to  the  mechanic  A  good 
mechanic  may  possibly  do  quite  well  with  even  poor  implements,  but 
with  good  tools  his  work  would  be  first-class.  So  with  a  competeaft 
teacher  very  good  work  may  be  done,  but  much  more  and  better  woA 
could  be  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  modom  school  apparatna 
Then  his  teaching  becomes  more  effective  and  more  interesting  to  loi 
pupils;  ability  to  use  all  necessary  school  apparatus  should  be  apart 
of  a  teacher's  qualification.  In  very  few  instances  have  the  tnuteei 
taken  advantage  of  the  law  allowing  them  to  spend  fifteen  dollars  fl 
the  purchase  of  school  apparatus.  A  school  district  should  not  k 
allowed  public  money  if  the  following  articles  were  not  in  ttf 
school-house :  A  globe,  a  good  blackboard^  an  unabridged  dictioonT, 
a  map  of  the  United  States,  and  a  map  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


> 


Institutes.  ■t':. 

For  the  first  time  three  institutes  were  held  in  Ulster  county;  <■•  m^^ 
in  each  commissioner's  district  The  one  held  at  Ellen ville,  condiutt'  f  7*  ^ 
by  Professor  Barnes,  was  a  success;  class  work  was  done  in  a  praefcil 
manner.  The  teachers  of  Ellen ville  school  had  their  pupils  oobm** 
the  institute,  and  had  recitations  in  primary  work,  and  the  iostM 
had  the  benefit  of  seeing  practical  work  in  primary  teaching.  "■ 
presence  of  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  Superintendent  of  PubHc  Instnicti* 
and  the  able  address  he  delivered,  were  appreciated  by  all  prem^ 
Professor  R  Bouton,  principal  of  the  New  Paltz  Normal  School  ^ 
favored  the  institute  with  a  scholarly  address. 


e.- 


t-- 
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A  larger  number  of  teachers  than  usual  are  taking  an  educational 
paper,  showing  an  increased  interest  in  educational  work. 

NoBMAL  School. 

The  New  Paltz  Normal  School,  situated  in  this  county,  gives  the 
te&chers  a  good  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  work  of  the  school- 
room. Normal  school  teachers  are  sought  for  and  command  good 
wages,  because  it  is  expected  that  they  have  had  special  training  for 
teaching.  I  would  advise  all  who  think  of  teaching  to  attend  a  normal 
scliooL  All  who  have  in  them  the  elements  of  a  successful  teacher 
will  do  better  work  after  a  special  drill  in  some  normal  schooL 

Accord,  N.  Y. 


WARREN  COUNTY. 
Loyal  L.  Davis,  School  Commissioner, 

In  Genebal. 

IDoring  the  past  year  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  number  of 
EKsliool  districts.  Of  those  whose  school-houses  are  situated  in  this 
county,  137  reported  to  me  that  they  had  employed  167  teachers  for 
t^97enty-eight  weeks  or  more,  as  against  138  districts  last  year,  report- 
ing 165  teachers. 

I  have  held  twenty-one  public  examinations  for  teachers'  certifi- 
cates —  two  in  each  town  except  Hague  —  and  an  indefinite  number 
C^  private  ones  for  applicants  who  ''  couldn't  possibly  get  out  to  the 
^yublic  examinations." 

Visits  and  Impressions. 

I  have  made  131  official  visits  to  the  schools.  An  unnecessarily  large 
cmnmber  of  the  rural  school-houses  were  deplorably  lacking  in  suitable 
^<3ucational  apparatus.  Good  blackboards  were  rare.  Dictionaries, 
^^**t  were  not  worn  out,  were  rarer.  In  some  districts  I  succeeded  in 
■^'^J>roving  matters.  In  others  I  could  do  nothing.  On  the  whole  a 
^^*''^<3ual  change  for  the  better  is  going  on,  but  just  as  long  as  trustees 
elected  whose  sole  idea  of  their  duty  is  that  expenses  must  be  cut 
to  the  lowest  possible  point,  just  so  long  will  country  teachers 
to  do  their  work  without  proper  tools. 

Buildings. 

^Vith  regard  to  the  buildings  themselves,  there  is  a  more  favorable 
I^Ort  to  be  made.     It  is  not  true  yet  that  the  majority  of  the  school- 
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houses  are  as  good  as  they  should  be,  but  they  are  getting  nearer  is 
that  point  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.     District  No.  2,  Lazent^ 
has  enlarged  its  school-house  during  the  summer  and  is  talking  of  i 
further  enlargement.     District  No.  2,  Bolton,  has  added  another  rod 
to  its  building.     The  shell  that  did  duty  for  a  school-house  in  Distnl 
No.  1,  Bolton,  I  condemned.     The  result  of  that  action  was  pecnlailf 
gratifying  to   me.     The   district  not  only  did  not   grumble  at  tti 
amount  ($400)  that  I  required  them  to  raise  for  a  new  house,  but  nun 
than  doubled  it  and  did  it  cheerfully.     To-day,  largely  because  of  tki 
efforts  of  the  trustee,  Robert  T.  Taylor,  they  have  a  handsome  BtoM 
building,  one  of  the  best  in  the  county.     Several  other  districts  in 
agitating  the  question  and  will  probably  build  during  next  year. 

Bbadino  Teachebs. 

Sixty-seven  of  those  in  attendance  at  the  institute  reported  then- 
selves  as  subscribers  to  some  school  journal.  It  is  needless  to  tf 
that  those  sixty-seven  comprised  nearly  all  of  the  better  cluii 
teachers  in  the  county.  Some  who  have  only  taken  up  teadusf 
until  they  can  find  something  better  to  do,  cannot  understand  tluti 
will  pay  them  to  spend  their  money  on  school  papers.  Those  vho 
intend  to  follow  the  profession  permanently  are  usually  wiser.  1!^j 
realize  that  in  educational  work,  as  in  law  and  medicine,  the  W 
results  are  attained  by  those  only  who  keep  themselves  abretftf  j 
the  times. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

I  would  most  heartily  recommend  that  the  Uniform  ETHTniin^i*] 
Bill  be  reintroduced  this  winter,  and  that  every  effort  be  used  toi 
its  becoming  a  law.     The  objections  to  it  in  this  section  have  abrfl 
exclusively  come  from  the  poorer  and  weaker  districta    "Witk^j 
modification  stated  in  the  present  Department  regulations  thatcflS*] 
missioners  shall  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  allowed  to  exercise 
own  discretion  as  to  certificates  for  districts  whose  valuation  k 
than  $12,000,  there  can  be  no  valid  objection  urged  even  by 
districts. 

Some  Additional  Legislation 
should  be  had  to  equalize  school  taxation.     As  it  now  is,  some 
districts  pay  a  much  heavier  rate  than  do  other  far  wealthier  one*- 
law  whereby  school  taxes  should  be  levied  on  towns,  and  notoi< 
tricts,  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Our  Institute 
was  held  at  the  Glens  Falls  Union  School  building  daring  flie 
beginning  October  10.     The  attendance,  167,  was  larger  than  it 
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er  institute  ever  held  in  the  county,  and,  under  the  able  manage^ 
it  of  Prof.  H.  B.  Sanf ord,  the  session  was  one  of  the  most  successful* 
Ey  term  of  office  began  February  1,  having  been  appointed  to  fill 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  J.  N.  Whipple.  As  one  of  Prof. 
Epple's  former  pupils,  it  has  been  a  source  of  pleasure  to  me  to  find 
#  he  impressed  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  throughout  the 
Qtv,  with  the  same  feeling  of  cordial  respect  that  his  boys  had  for 
.  I  can  pronounce  no  better  eulogy  upon  him  than  this:  as  far 
lis  health  allowed,  he  bravely,  faithfully  and  thoroughly  performed 
official  duties  to  the  last. 

'Xjsss  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WASHINaTON  COUNTY— FiBST  District. 

Joseph  W.  Babbub,  School  Commissioner, 

Condition  op  the  Schools. 

1  the  eight  towns  comprising  the  first  commissioner  district  of 
iliington  county  there  are  118  districts  and  parts  of  districts,  115 
liich  have  school-houses  in  this  county,  five  of  them  being  union  dis- 
'  free  schools,  the  rest  common.  The  condition  of  the  school-houses 
^s  a  marked  improvement.  The  districts  which  have  repaired  and 
Cited  their  school-houses  during  the  year,  including  those  now 
^ged  in  so  doing,  are  Nos.  6  and  8,  Argyle;  No.  14,  Cambridge; 
3,  Easton;  Nos.  1,  2,  7, 11  and  12,  Greenwich;  No.  3,  Jackson,  and 
14,  White  Creek.  No.  6,  Argyle,  virtually  built  a  new  school- 
er, and  now  rejoices  in  having  as  pleasant  and  commodious  a 
ding  as  can  be  found.  District  No.  2,  Greenwich,  purchased  one 
one-half  acres  of  land  adjoining  that  already  owned  by  them,  and 
Brectiug  an  additional  building  at  an  expense  of  $1,600.  District 
X4,  White  Creek,  is  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Jermain,  of  Albany,  for 
tdonal  land  on  which  to  erect  needed  out-buildings,  the  only  con- 
m  exacted  by  him  being  that  the  district  build  the  fence  necessary 
^parate  it  from  the  adjoining  premises.  District  No.  1,  Argyle,  has 
"ted  a  goodly  number  of  shade  trees,  and  the  inhabitants  of  No.  9 
inwich,  thoroughly  trimmed  the  shade  trees  and  removed  the 
iish  from  the  school  grounds  belonging  to  them,  and  which, 
>ge  to  say,  includes  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  The  school- 
»e  in  district  No.  17,  Greenwich,  was  burned  during  the  high  wind 
October  24th,  thus   leaving  them  with  no  school  building.     This 
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district  should  be  united  with  that  portion  of  joint  district 
towns  of  Northumberland  and  Greenwich,  which  lies  in  the 
town.  The  people  6t  these  districts  who  are  in  this  county  are  a 
to  be  united  and  form  a  district  entirely  in  the  county,  but  har 
prevented  hitherto.  The  out-buildings  in  nearly  all  the  distrii 
being  repaired  and  placed  in  proper  condition  to  comply  vi 
recent  law  enacted  by  the  Legislature.  Trustees  were  notified 
most  important  changes  made  in  our  School  Law  by  means  of  aci 
letter,  which  was  mailed  them  previous  to  the  annual  meetii^ 
the  attention  of  the  people  might  be  drawn  thereto  and  the  nec< 
action  taken  by  them,  and  while  many  regard  the  law  as  to 
buildings  as  absurd,  and  others  think  it  highly  proper,  all  agre 
a  definite  length  should  have  been  given  for  the  fence  scparatii 
buildings,  since  as  it  now  stands  any  length  from  one  foot  to  i 
according  to  the  caprice  of  the  trustee,  will  be  regarded  as  com] 
with  all  the  requirements. 

Visits  and  Observations. 

I  have  made  during  the  year,  230  official  visits,  visiting  each  i 
once,  nearly  aU  twice,  and  a  few  the  third  time.  The  third  lis 
been  made  in  cases  where  dissatisfaction  with  the  teacher  has 
among  the  people  of  a  district,  that  I  might  cause  the  teacl 
remove  the  occasion  for  complaint,  or,  failing  to  do  that^  to 
school;  and  I  honestly  believe  that  the  parents  are  in  many  ca 
much  at  fault  as  pupils  or  teacher.  The  impression  which  1 
gained  from  these  visits  is  that  advancement  is  being  made,  not 
by  teachers  and  pupils,  but  by  parents  and  school  officers  ai 
More  blackboards,  maps,  charts,  dictionaries  and  other  needed 
ratus  are  being  purchased.  More  liberality  is  displayed  in  the 
cial  management  of  schools  and  a  keener  appreciation  of  b 
faithful  work  by  the  teacher  and  others  who  have  more  or  less  i 
work  to  do  is  being  manifested  by  the  patrons  of  our  schools  gew 
School  has  been  held  for  periods  of  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more 
the  districts  save  one,  No.  6,  Salem,  in  which  no  achool  has  been 
One  hundred  and  forty-nine  persons  have  thus  found  employnw 
teaching  at  the  same  time,  many  of  whom  are  retained  in  the 
school  for  a  long  period,  in  many  cases  because  of  worth,  in  othc 
varying  reasons,  such  as  relationship,  cheapness  and  so  on  to  tb 
of  the  chapter;  but  in  the  greater  number  of  the  common  distik 
rule  seems  to  be,  new  trustee,  new  teacher;  and,  unfortonite 
this  as  in  all  other  affairs,  a  change  does  not  always  mean  an  im] 
meni     Many  trustees  this  year,  as  during  the  preceding,  have 
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for  the  best  teacher  obtainable.  In  a  few  instances  they  have 
3n  a  number  of  miles  to  procure  the  services  of  those  recommended, 
are  willing  to  give  such  teachers  as  they  sought  a  reasonable  com- 
ition.  Other  trustees  have  rejected  those  with  whom  the  people 
listrict  were  well  pleased,  and  who  had  succeeded  in  awakening 
tense  interest  among  their  pupils,  for  one  who  had  no  previoiis 
•ience  as  a  teacher,  and  whose  success  must  of  necessity  be  prob- 
^cal  on  the  ground  that  the  one  had  had  the  school  long  enough, 
expressing  their  determination  to  make  a  change  in  any  event. 

Examinations 

held  during  the  months  of  March  and  August^  in  six  of  the 
k  towns  which  compose  thi»  district;  notice  being  given  by  publi- 
>ix  in  the  local  papers.  The  majority  of  those  who  desired  to 
in  certificates  were  in  attendance,  while  a  few  stayed  away  and 
"ward  asked  for  a  private  examination,  making  excuse  for  not 
iding  the  public  one,  and  giving  reasons  which,  I, am  sorry  to  say, 
ent  the  appearance  of  not  being  well  founded  and  which  are 
liar  to  all  who  have  had  any  experience  as  commissioner.  The 
l>er  of  applicants  for  private  examination  has  decreased  very 
•rially  during  the  past  three  years;  but  if  any  plan  can  be  sug- 
id  which  will  do  away  with  them  I  promise  my  hearty  support, 
questions  for  examinations  were  prepared  by  my  associate  and 
slf  as  during  the  preceding  year,  and  the  examinations  were  held 
le  same  days  throughout  the  county,  thus  making  them  uniform 
at  extent  at  least.  I  have  since  used  the  questions  prepared  by 
Department  and  supplemented  such  portions  of  them  as  were 
ked  inadequate  or  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the 
lard  already  set  up  in  this  county  for  admission  to  the  teacher's 
9  with  my  own  examination.  It  has  always  been  my  rule  to  keep 
camination  papers  as  a  reference  and  safeguard  against  any  com- 
t  which  might  arise  as  touching  the  qualifications  of  those  who 
Lcensed  to  teach  by  me.  A  record  of  the  standing  of  each  per- 
vho  attends  an  examination  is  also  made  and  kept  by  me,  that  I 
l>e  able  to  answer  in  a  satisfactory  manner  all  questions  that  may 
B  thereto. 

Lave  issued  within  the  preceding  twelve  months  165  certificates; 
:ii  of  them  being  of  the  first  grade,, fifty-two  of  the  second,  and 
iy-eight  of  the  third  grade.  The  third  grades  being  valid  for 
lonths  only,  many  have  been  relicensed,  thus  making  two  certifi- 
•  received  by  one  person  during  the  year.  The  total  number  of 
Bcates  held  in  and    valid  in  this  district,  including  testimonials 
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indorsed,  is  159,  or  ten  more  than  is  actually  needed  to  suppl; 
schools.  Care  has  been  taken  not  to  have  the  supply  of  tea 
greatly  exceed  the  demand,  and  thus  prevent  trustees  and  others 
compelling  teachers  to  work  for  a  less  sum  than  their  serrioe 
worth,  by  asserting  that  teachers  are  so  plentiful  that  they  will  ha^ 
trouble  in  procuring  them  at  the  price  named. 

A  teachers'  class  was  organized  at  Fort  Edward  Institute  di 
the  fall  and  spring  terms  of  1886  and  1887,  and  carefuUy  instro 
by  Dr.  Joseph  R  King  and  his  able  corps  of  assistants.  The  ex 
nation  of  these  classes  was  conducted  by  me  in  accordance  with 
law  governing  the  same,  and  gave  many  evidences  of  thorough  v 
on  the  part  of  both  instructor  and  instructed. 

No  institute  has  been  held  in  this  district  during  the  past  year;& 
one  has  been  arranged  for,  to  be  held  December  fifth. 

Oreenwich,  N.  T. 


WASHmaTON  COUNTY— Second  Diotbiot. 

"WnjJAM  H.  Cook,  School  Commissioner. 

The  District. 

The  second  assembly  district  of  this  county  consists  of  nineM 
and  contains  122  school  districts,  121  of  which  have  their  flch* 
houses  in  this  county,  making  it  one  of  the  large  districts  of  the  SI* 
Sev<iral  of  the  towns  are  quite  mountainous,  and  the  school-hfl** 
widely  separated  by  roads  that  are,  in  some  instances,  merely  *W 
tracks.  To  accomplish  what  the  people  expect,  a  visit  each  te»" 
every  school,  necessarily  means  that  such  visits  must  be  brief.  B"* 
been  my  plan  to  bestow  my  labors  mostly  in  those  schools  vhew  »■ 
younger  and  more  inexperienced  teachers  are  employed,  omiW 
if  necessity  compels,  those  where  teachers  are  engaged,  whoee  •• 
presence  in  the  school-room  furnishes  an  absolute  guaranty  thit* 
school  will  be  a  satisfactory  one.  I  have  usually  visited  four  echo* 
per  day;  this  enables  me  to  devote  nearly  an  hour  to  each.  *■ 
teachers  of  this  district  are  doing  good  work,  and  are  anxious  to  i»* 
improvements. 

Public  Sentiment. 

A  very  healthy  public  feeling  prevails  in  this  district  rektiwtDP 
improvement  of  school-houses  and  surroundings.  A  large  nuBh** 
school-houses,  have,  since  the  election  of  the  new  boards  of  Uui** 
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1  thoroughly  repaired.  In  the  town  of  Putnam,  during  mj  term 
hree  years,  three  out  of  the  seven  school-houses  have  been 
dred.  In  Dresden  out  of  nine  school-houses,  four  new  ones  will 
constructed  before  the  close  of  the  current  yeai;,  while  several 
)rs  have  undergone  repairs.  In  my  own  town  of  Hampton,  in  the 
e  of  the  "  tumbled  down "  structures  of  three  years  ago,  are  now 
fortable  buildings  that  do  credit  to  the  enterprise  of  the  people, 
ile  the  matter  of  repairs  has  been  proportionately  larger  in  the 
as  named  than  in  some  others,  yet,  in  every  section  of  the  district, 
people  are  doing  well  in  affording  their  children  a  comfortable 
;e  to  secure  that  inestimable  blessing,  the  rudiments  of  an  educa- 
.  Slate  being  abundant  in  this  section,  a  very  large  number  of  slate 
ikboards  have  been  placed  in  the  school-houses  of  the  district, 
)unting  to  at  least  one-third  of  the  total  number.  They  are  a  vast 
movement  over  the  old  wooden  affairs.  I  have  secured  the  lowest 
*es  possible,  and  now  a  good  slate  blackboard,  that  will  last 
*ver,  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  wooden  one,  that  is  always  out 
condition  for  use. 

A  Few  Statistics. 
will  not  burden  you  with  useless  statistics,  but  wiU  present  a  few 
eneral  interest  In  1886  there  was  expended  in  this  district  for 
►ols  the  sum  of  $46,942.91;  in  1887,  $48,488.96.  In  1886,  the  aver- 
attendance  was  3,209.048;  in  1887,  3,068.693.  This  falling  off  in 
average  attendance  is  attributable  wholly  to  a  winter  of  almost 
*ecedented  severity.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  am  a  convert  to 
'  plan  of  holding  district  instead  of  county  institutes.  My  objec- 
i  Avere  more  an  expression  of  the  views  of  the  teachers  of  the  dis- 
than  any  decided  opposition  that  I  personally  had  to  the  plan. 
Hew  plan  of  keeping  attendance,  rendering  the  clerical  work  a 
e  cipher,  is  a  great  improvement. 

OuB  Institute 
held  at  Whitehall,  the  week  of  June  6th,  and  was  justly 
^ded  as  one  of  the  most  successful  educational  meetings  ever  held 
he  county.  It  was  conducted  by  Prof.  S.  H.  Albro,  assisted  during 
ursday  and  Friday  by  Prof..K  H.  Cook,  of  the  Potsdam  Normal 
ooL  Several  teachers  of  the  district  gave  valuable  exercises  during 
week.  I  wish  to  speak  in  express  terms  of  the  work  of  Professor 
ro.  He  does  not  simply  present  an  elaborate  philosophical  theory 
imprehensible  to  the  average  teacher,  but  gives,  in  simple  terms, 
foundation  principles  of  teaching,  illustrating  them  by  practical 
k  that  enables  teachers  to  comprehend  and  adapt  them  to  their  use 
le  actual  work  of  the  school-room. 
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It  is  not  what  they  hear,  but  what  they  can  use,  that  is  of  benefit  to 
the  teachers  Professor  Cook's  work  gave  the  teachers  the  higheit 
satisfaction.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  Board  of  Edn- 
cation  and  the  people  of  Whitehall.  -  The  members  of  the  Boud 
exerted  themselves  to  supply  everything  to  make  our  inslitate  a  8ll^ 
cesSy  and  the  citizens  of  Whitehall,  both  by  their  presence  and  monl 
influence,  gave  us  that  support  which  is  so  essential  in  educatioDai 
work. 

A  SouBCE  OF  Trouble. 

The  hiring  of  relatives,  permitted  by  statute  in  certain  cases,  oc» 
sions  more   district    quarrels    than  any    other    singula    cause.    Tb 
meetings  called  to  sanction  such  hiring  are  often  technically  illegil 
and  the   schools,   owing  to  the  jealousy  of  disaffected  parties,  m 
usually  unsatisfactory.     If  a  person  possesses  such  eminent  qaaH&Bt 
tions  that  a  district  desires  his  services  it  is  always  possible  to  gA 
some  person,  not  a  relative,  to  take  the  position  of  trustee,  thftt  b 
may  be  employed.     In  nearly  every  case  that  has  come  underi^ 
observation  the  hiring  of  a  relative  has  produced  district  quarrels  iU 
have  been  productive  of  much  harm,  with  no  corresponding  good,ai 
I  would  respectfully  suggest  such  an  amendment  to  the  preseoliv 
as  would  entirely  prohibit  the  hiring  of  relatives  within  two  degiM^K  %f^ 
relationship.     (Boards  of  education  excepted  as  now.)  g^-^ 

A  Pressing  Need.  g. 

I  would  further  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  your  Tkipuiatim^^  * 
to  what  I  consider  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  in  our  i  ^  ""^ 
system,  viz.:  Aid  in  the  construction  of  necessary  buildings  ^^^^l^ii^  i 
too  poor  to  provide  them  for  themselves,  without  Bubjectinj'Bk-^  i 
inhabitants  of  those  localities  to  a  grievous  burden  of  taxite  V^lcj-^I 
have  no  plan  to  prescribe,  but  merely  present  the  tlxoughi  1ta*''B»Ji-»i  \.^ 
several  districts  in  this  commissioner  district  whose  valuation  '^l^itjiv-i 
than  $4,000  (report  of  1886).  A  school-house  costing  only  $300  ^H  kin,,.  ^,^. 
therefore  be  a  tax  of  nearly  ten  per  cent  on  the  total  T>W|*Jlit^j.^ 
Would  not  a  district  with  an  assessment  of  $100,000  consider  ft  I 
ing  costing  $10,000  as  an  excessive  tax  upon  them?  Yetitiflooi 
than  would  be  imposed  upon  several  districts  in  thisconD^^' 
construction  of  the  cheapest  structure,  compatible  with  how"^ 
decency.  This  is  a  practical  question,  and  I  must  eameflt^ 
your  attention  to  it 

WORTHLBBS  STATISTICS. 

The  second  statistical  rei)ort  furnished  the  Department 
several  features  that  might  be  eliminated  without  harm,  espewf' 
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atistics  furnished  under  those  heads  are  incomplete,  incorrect 
beref  ore,  valueless.  Statistics,  to  be  of  any  practical  value,  must 
proximately  correct.  I  refer  more  especially  to  vaccination  and 
ilsory  education  statistics.  They  in  no  cases  even  approach  cor- 
88,  and  are,  therefore,  misleading  to  any  one  who  refers  to  them, 
y  are  of*  value,  they  should  be  correctly  reported  or  omitted 
[y.  Make  these  reports  as  simple  as  possible  by  omitting  all 
8  questions. 

Examinations. 
question  of  teachers'  examinations  has  agitated  the  attention  of 
at  minds  in  the  State  for  some  time.  The  great  necessity  in  this 
7  is  not  for  teachers  who  are  better  educated,  but  for  teachers 
re  better  managers;  who  possess  the  power  of  control;  who 
bility  to  communicate  knowledge;  but,  alas!  who  has  the  power 
5  upon  these  qualifications  or  to  bestow  them  ? 
I  fully  satisfied  that  the  teachers  of  this  county  are  abundantly 
ed  as  regards  education,  but  many  of  them  fail  from  want  of 
r  other  qualities  that  no  examiner  could  possibly  determine,  by 
miuation,  whether  they  possessed  them  or  not. 
3  not  find  by  a  review  of  the  past  three  years  a  single  school 
a  failure  has  resulted  from  the  teachers  not  possessing  sufficient 
ion,  but  the  way  is  strewn  with  wrecks  of  those  who,  abundantly 
ed  as  far  as  the  schools  could  make  them,  have  miserably  failed 
ack  of  those  other  qualities  that  only  nature  can  bestow.  It  is 
jommon  circumstance  to  see  a  Normal  graduate  fail  in  a  school, 
en  have  a  successful  term  follow,  taught  by  one  whose  educa- 
is  been  obtained  wholly  from  the  district  school,  or  by  burning 
midnight  oil."  I  do  not  undervalue  training.  It  is  to  the 
r  what  discipline  is  to  the  soldier.  It  will  make  a  good  teacher 
h  better  one,  and  will  often  make  a  fair  teacher  out  of  indiffer- 
iterial,  but  will  never  form  a  successful  teacher  out  of  one  who 
>  adaptation  for  the  work.  The  examiuation  of  the  doctor  or 
•  forms  no  criterion  to  judge  of  their  future  success;  so  the  mere 
lation  of  a  teacher,  while  essential  to  determine  a  single  point, 
lines  only  one,  and  the  one  from  which  the  fewest  failures 
I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  any  plan  that  will  result  in  good  to 
iiools. 

will  a  State  examination  correct  the  real  reasons  why  our  district 
3  are  no  better  ?  Will  it  give  us  better  buildings  ?  Will  it 
36  the  knowledge  of  the  people  of  the  rural  districts,  or  allay 
'eelings  of  prejudice  against  innovations  that  are  a  serious  bar  to 
88  ?    Will  it  give  us  teachers  that  will  manage  better,  control 
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better,  auJ  teach  betler  V  If  bo,  I  will  work  t:)  secure  this  resu! 
the  real  cause  for  the  failures  i  i  our  schools  ignorance  on  thep 
our  teachers?  No;  but  rather  in  the  nature  of  things,  Thei 
many  sections  where  years  ago  a  well-educated  class  resided  tl 
now  peopled  by  a  class  that  are  ignorant  and  often  bigoted, 
schools  that  years  ago  were  peopled  by  sturdy  sons  and  daught 
dozens,  now  show  only  empty  benches,  or  a  few  hapless  childre 
remnants  of  those  who  have  sought  a  better  region.  Building 
poor ;  the  people  are  poor ;  and  the  teachers,  while  abunc 
educated,  are  sometimes  lazy,  but  more  often  are  whoDy  lacJd 
the  qualifications  that  are  necessary  to  success  in  teaching.  TO 
examination  remedy  this  ?  Do  not  think  that  I  ^vrite  this  to  oj 
any  measure  that  w411  benefit  the  schools.  If  a  uniform  examiiu 
will  help  us  to  corect  any  grievous  faults,  if  it  will  advance  the  fi 
of  education,  I  pledge  my  word  to  work  actively  for  it.  I  will  heu 
approve  of  any  plan  that  will  be  practical,  that  looks  towards  e«i 
lishing  approximate  uniformity  throughout  the  State.  I  desire  to 
pardoned  for  having  devoted  so  much  space  to  this  topic,  but  m  it 
the  question  of  the  hour,  I  desire  all  interested  to  look  at  theflw 
well  as  the  pros. 

In  entering  upon  my  second  term  as  school  commissioner,  I  trust 
profit  by  the  errors  of  the  past,  committed  through  inexperiea 
rather  than  from  design,  and  to  give  the  people  of  my  district,  '^ 
no  more  faithful  service,  a  far  more  successful  one. 

Hampton,  N.  Y. 


WAYNE   COUNTY— First  District. 

Edwakd  C.  Delano,  SchcHjl  Commissioner, 

A  Resume. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1882, 1  entered  upon  the  duties  * 
commissioner.  I  had  had  eight  years'  experience  in  teachi^^ 
public  schools  of  this  State,  and  I  could  but  feel  tliat  th^^ 
school  commissioner  was  one  of  great  responsibility,  and  it  -- 
my  earnest  desire  to  fully  and  fairly  meet  that  responsibility^- 
devoted  my  whole  time  to  the  work,  and  have  labored 
faithfully  to  advance  the  interests  of  education  at  all  times. 

During  this  period  I  have  made  1,724  official  visits  to 
under  my  supervision,  and,  in  addition,  have  made  thirty-ee' 
ers'  class  inspections.     I  have  held  ten  institutes  and  forty- 
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Lnations.     To  accomplish  this  I  have  traveled  over  20,000  miles. 

I  thus  be  seen  that  I  have  not  made  the  office  a  sinecure. 

ven  new  school  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  twenty-one 

s  thoroughly  repaired. 

a  result  of  our  "Arbor  Day"  each  succeeding  spring  during  the 

bur  years,  we  have  over  1,000  live  shade  trees  growing  upon  the 

I  grounds  in  this  commissioner  district  Comfortable  and  pleas- 
irroundings  do  much  to  make  the  disposition  pleasant  and  the 
i  good;  while  unpleasant  and  uncomfortable  surroundings  con- 
be  much  to  sour  the  disposition,  and  to  form  habits  that  will  be 
)fitable  and  an  annoyance  to  their  possessor  in  after  life.  In  an 
;tive  school-room,  the  same  pupils  will  be  more  orderly,  and  make 
er  advancement  in  their  studies ;  and  the  same  teacher  will  be  a 
r  instructor  and  teach  a  better  school  than  he  would  or  could  be 
in  one  that  is  uncomfortable  and  unpleasant.  The  youthful  mind 
accurate  barometer,  indicating  the  atmospheric  conditions  sur- 

iing  it. 

nng  my  tenure  of  office,  forty-nine  deserving  young  people  have 
ippointed  from  this  district  to  the  various  Normal  schools  in  the 
ten  of  whom  were  appointed  during  the  past  year. 
5  county  is  represented  by  a  colony  of  twenty-three  students  in 

II  University  at  present,  six  of  whom  obtained  free  scholarships 
38ult  of  the  June  examination. 

Suggestions. 

ny  first  annual  report  to  the  Department  I  made  the  following 

wtions : 

'liat  the  Regents  prepare  all  questions  for  future  examinations 
^hers*  classes,  thus  securing  uniformity  throughout  the  State, 
liat  certain  qualifications  should  be  required  for  trustees, 
liat   the  Legislature  amend  chapter  492,   Laws  of   1881,  by 
^^  such  districts  as  close  their  schools  during  a  teachers'  insti- 
that  county  to  report  an  average  attendance  for  apportionment 
*ed  by  such  a  per  cent  as  the  time  closed  for  institutes  is  of  the 
^e  school  was  actually  in  session, 
^gin  the  school  year  with  the  first  day  of  August. 
^Id  the  annual  meetings  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  August. 
^ke  the  amount  of  school  necessary  to  entitle  a  district  to  its 
^f  the  public  money  thirty-four  weeks  of  five  days  each;  divide 
i-e    into  three  terms,  giving  the  winter  term  the  most  time,  to 
*^odate  those  larger  pupils  who  can  attend  school  only  during 
^son  of  the  year.     This  arrangement  would  allow  the  pupils  a 
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long  vacation  during  the  hot  weather  of  July  and  August^  dnnng 
haying,  harvesting,  berry-picking,  etc. 

7.  Make  the  engagements  of  teachers  extend  through  the  entiit 
year. 

8.  Enact  and  enforce  a  compulsory  institute  attendance  law. 

9.  Adopt  a  uniform  system  of  teachers'  examinations,  the  questiozuito 
be  prepared  under  the  authority  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pabfie 
Instruction;  hold  these  examinations  simultaneously  throughout  the 
State,  granting  no  private  examinations. 

In  subsequent  reports  these  recommendations  were  repeated,  and, 
as  experience  suggested,  new  ones  were  added;  among*  the  latter, 
being  under  date  of  November  29,  1884: 

10.  The  condition  of  the  school  pri^des  is,  in  too  many  cases,  an 
offense  to  decency  and  civilization.  *  *  *  L^t  there  be  two^ 
if  possible;  if  not,  one  firmly  partitioned,  properly  inclosed  and 
screened,  and  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected  at  least  twice  a  year. 

11.  If  the  Normal  course  were  shortened  to  three  terms,  and  the 
instruction  confined  to  methods  of  teaching  and  school  economy,  ft 
much  larger  number  could  and  undoubtedly  would  avail  themselves 
of  such  opportunities;  and  a  correspondingly  larg'er  number  of 
Normal  graduates  would  be  found  teaching,  in  our  schools.  It  is  very 
evident  that  a  person  who  spends  three  years  time  and  several  hundred 
dollars  for  a  Normal  school  course,  is  either  a  true  philanthropist  or  ft 
crank,  or  else  he  does  not  intend  to  teach  country  schools  for  seven 
dollars  a  week. 

Under  date  of  November  30,  1886  : 

12.  School  commissioners  should  have  the  authority  to  condemn 
old  school-houses  not  worth  repairing,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
supervisor  of  the  town.  For  political  reasons,  supervisors  refuse  to 
take  any  action  in  such  matters,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases. 

13.  The  Hbrary  quota  would  serve  a  better  purpose  and  aooom- 
plish  something  if  it  were  used  for  the  purchase  of  school  apparatus  and 
for  paying  subscriptions  to  educational  journals  for  the  school-room. 

Under  date  of  December  13,  1886  : 

14.  In  the  matter  of  apportionment,  would  not  the  ends  of  justiee 
be  better  served  and  the  public  money  come  nearer  accompliahing 
the  object  for  which  it  is  provided  were  the  pupil  quota  entirdj 
done  away  with,  and  the  entire  one-half  apportioned  according  to 
^e  AggregB,te  attendance?  The  average  attendance  quota  is  now  a 
premium  for  short  terms. 
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What  Has  Been  Acgomplished. 

Through  the  exertions  of  the  State  Association  of  School  Commia- 
fiioners  and  Superintendents,  ably  assisted  by  the  present  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  reforms  recommended  in 
suggestions  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  12  and  14  have  been  accomplished,  but 
{he  work  should  not  stop  here.  Suggestions  1, 2,  6,  7,  11  and  1}  point 
out  imperfections  that  demand  attention. 

FUBTHER   ObSEBVA^TIONS. 

Ck)mmissioners  who  have  labored  long  and  earnestly  to  secure  a 
uniformity  throughout  the  State  in  the  different  grades  of  teachers' 
certificates,  cannot  recognize  tq^chers'  class  testimonials  in  any  manner, 
until  they  are  issued  as  the  restdt  of  fairly  passing  an  examination 
upon  uniform  questions.  They  might  then  be  accepted  as  a  certain 
per  cent  upon  an  examination  for  a  teacher's  certificate. 

A  trustee  should  possess  sufficient  ability  to  recognize  a  superior 
teacher,  to  appreciate  a  good  school,  and  to  make  an  intelligent  report. 
A  town  board  with  a  competent  secretary  would  in  most  cases  meet 
these  requirements. 

There  is  an  imperative  demand  that  the  school  year  be  increased 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-four  weeks.  While  economy  is  a  roo^t 
excellent  thing  to  practice,  yet  when  it  is  i)racticed  at  the  expense  of 
the  cause  of  education,  it  becomes  morally  criminal;  a  miserly  Ka^ing 
of  money  to  rear  up  a  prodigal  crop  of  uneducated  citizens,  to  develop 
into  paupers,  thieves,  socialists  and  anarchists. 

To  meet  this  increased  expenditure  the  State  tax  for  school  purposes 
should  be  increased  to  one  and  three-tenths  mills;  or  until  the  rate  of 
State  tax  is  sufficient  to  maintain  a  good  school  for  at  least  thirty-four 
weeks  during  each  year  in  our  rural  districts.  It  is  patent  to  the  most 
careless  observer  that  the  burden  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  public 
schools  is  very  unequally  distributed  among  the  people  of  the  State. 
Such  an  increased  appropriation,  with  a  modified  township  system, 
would  remedy  the  present  injustice  to  tax-payers  by  equalizing  the 
burdens  of  taxation,  and  would  do  away  with  the  unpleasant  warftUci 
concerning  district  boundaries  and  local  tax-lists. 

The  Frequent  Change  of  Teachees. 

A  frequent  change  of  teachers  produces  broken,  disconnected  and 
fragmentary  instruction.  The  business  of  education  is  progressive. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  processes,  the  later  always  depending  upon 
the  earlier,  and  requiring  that  these  processes  be  conducted,  with  cer- 
tain limits,  upon  the  same  principles.     Hardly  any  two  teacher  i  employ 
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identical  methods.  No  opportunity  is  afforded  the  one  who  suoreedi 
to  become  acquainted  with  his  predecessor's  work  and  with  the  state 
of  the  school.  He  enters  the  school  a  stranger  to  parents  and  pupils 
and  ignorant  of  the  course  pursued  by  former  teachers;  so  the  adTsnee- 
ment  of  the  school  must  be  arrested  until  he  can  learn  his  positioiL 
It  requires  a  half  term  often  for  the  teacher  to  secure  close  relation- 
ship with  the  moral  and  mental  natures  of  his  pupils,  that  he  may  do 
the  best  educational  work,  and  this  relationship  is  broken  almost  as 
soon  as  formed.  There  is  no  incentive  or  encouragement  for  a  teacher 
to  do  well,  so  long  as  he  expects  to  remain  but  one  term.  Our  schooli 
are  work-shops;  the  children  are  the  artisans;  the  teacher  is  the  dim- 
ter-mechanic,  overseeing,  planning  and  directing.  His  success  dependi 
upon  his  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  his  pupils  and  his  abilih*  to 
induce  them  to  perform  the  work.  Think  of  the  factory  employing 
forty  or  fifty  hands,  whose  overseer  is  changed  every  twelve  weeki! 
Every  person,  having  any  business  experience  whatever,  knows  thai  ft 
few  such  changes  would  bring  disaster,  if  not  ruin.  By  retaining  tried 
and  successful  teachers,  the  inferior  ones  would  soon  be  forced  out(rf 
the  profession,  and  would  seek  other  employment  where  they  could  do 
less  harm. 

DisTMCT  Libraries. 

The  district  libraries  are  in  a  neglected  condition.  The  few  bocdi 
remaining  are  often  stowed  away  in  some  musty  garret,  the  cases  naed 
as  a  receptacle  for  lunch-baskets,  etc.  In  a  majority  of  districts  Hb 
number  of  volumes  rejjorted  and  their  values  are  inaccurate,  men 
guess-work,  as  is  plainly  evident  from  a  comparison  of  reports  of  dif- 
ferent years.  The  necessity  that  called  the  district  library  into  exa^ 
ence  is  now  almost'wholly  removed.  In  almost  every  district  mar  b 
found  new  and  wholesome  books,  readily  accessible  to  all  who  wtj 
desire  to  peruse  them.  In  ninety  per  cent  of  the  districts,  trasteefliw 
the  library  money  appoitioned  to  their  respective  districts  for  tti  M) 
pa^inent  of  teachers'  wages.  If  the  law  were  altered  and  this  mooif  1^ 
expended  for  something  of  practical  use  in  the  school-room,  the  teadh  1^ 
ers  would  become  interested  in  its  expenditure  and  would  use  tlMff  1^ 
influence  to  have  it  properly  applied.  1^ 

Value  of  Teachers'  Institutes.  |)e 

The  present  plan  of  holding  district  institutes,  employing  local  iaM 
to  assist  the  conductor,  gives  general  satisfaction.  It  has  seenunf^ 
completely  eliminated  the  prejudices  heretofore  existing  in  the  laij* 
graded  schools.  Public  opinion,  too,  is  changing  in  regard  to  fl* 
object  and  value  of  institutes,  and  from  viewing  them  simply  ti  i 
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device  of  some  sort  to  give  teachers  pay  for  time  not  spent  in  the 
school-room,  they  are  considering  them  of  real  value  to  the  teachers^ 
and  through  them  to  the  children.  While  I  do  not  wish  to  underrate 
any  single  agency  that  tends  to  supply  our  schools  with  a  higher 
grade  of  teachers,  I  s^y  emphatically  that  the  institutes  that  have  heen 
held  in  this  county  have  been  of  incalculable  value.  They  have  accom- 
plished a  work  for  us  which  no  other  agency  could  have  done.  They 
A^ord  opportunities  for  consultations  and  comparisons,  for  mutual  inter- 
changing of  ideas  and  suggestions.  The  professional  ideas  advanced  by 
Uie  conductors  create  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers  a  desire  for  more 
oomplete  knowledge,  and  stimulate  work  to  that  end.  After  consult- 
mg*  with  commissioners,  the  conductors  are  able  to  :"trengthen  the 
weak  places,  to  give  special  instruction  in  those  methods  where  teachers 
sre  found  most  deficient.  Upon  no  money  invested  in  educational 
work  does  the  State  receive  so  large  a  dividend  as  upon  f^^ '-  <^xDendec: 
for  teachers'  institutes. 

In  the  matter  of  defining  or  altering 

School  Distrct  Boundaries, 
the  statute  should  be  amended  so  as  to  place  that  duty  upon  the 
.assessors  of  the  respective  towns  in  which  the  districts  are  located,  so 
"ttat  school  commissioners  be  required  to  approve  and  execute  only 
^e  order  affecting  the  boundaries.  From  this  order  there  should  be 
0^0  appeal 

Better  still  would  be  a  change  to 

The  Township  System. 
After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  matter,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
in  ced  that  a  modified  township  system  is  emphatically  preferable  to 
present  ever-shifting  plan.  In  the  early  history  of  our  schools,, 
present  district  organization  was  probably  the  most  effective  one 
oa^ible,  but  the  requirements  of  the  present  are  materially  different, 
^i-cl  our  system  should  be  modified  to  meet  the  demands  of  to-day. 
i-i^cih  a  system  will  certainly  cause  greater  stability  in  our  local  super- 
-^xon  and  m:inagement,  lead  to  a  successful  grading  of  all  the  schools, 
1.  t.:talize  the  burden  of  taxation  so  far  as  the  schools  of  each  town  are 
.cemed,  render  possible  a  perfect  unity  of  effort  between  the  town 
'lis  and  school  commissioners,  insure  the  employment  of  teachers 
^^>:re  especially  qualified  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  special 
'Ifcools,  secure  a  greater  permanence  of  employment,  insure  more  com- 
^t;«nt  and  intelligent  management,  establish  a  uniformity  of  text- 
^^^c^ks  throughout  the  town,  and  remove  all  occasions  for  quarrela 
^^^mt  district  boundaries  and  local  tax  lists. 


respect  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  which  the  importance  of  bi 
demands,  and  will  materially  assist  our  schools  to  attain  thi 
of  excellence  which  aloue  should  content  the  people  of  the 
Stata 

I  sincerely  trust  that  my  colleagues  wlio,  like  myself,  Uri 
toga  of  office  at  the  close  of  this  year,  will  retain  and  exhibit  i 
interest  in  all  educatioual  matters,  ansiHting  their  successors  i 
possible  manner,  aud  by  their  experience  and  knowledge 
necessities  and  requirements  of  our  schools,  remain  a  potent  I 
shaping  the  educational  work  of  the  State. 

SoDus  Centeb,  N.  Y. 


WAYNE  COUNTY— Second  Dibtbict. 
Mark  C.  Fislev,  Schiml  Oommimnoner. 
Tbbkitokv. 
This  commissiuner  district  comi>rises  the  seven  western  b 
the  county  of  Wayae,  in  which  there  are  one  hundred  and  on« 
districts,  each  coutaiuing  a  Hchool-house,  including  the  thro 
schools  located  at  Newark,  Macedon  and  Palmyra.     Ten  of  tb 
districts  are  located  in  small  villages,  some  ha\-ing  two  andBOv 
departmettts.     The  remaining  eighty-eight  ore  rural  districts. 
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k  desire  to  improve,  ready  and  willing  to  take  and  aot  upon 
iuggeetion  made  to  them,  with  a  strong  desire  to  do  the  best 
can  in  the  most  approve^  manner. 

Licenses. 

t  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  who  have  been  examined 
Lg  the  past  year,  I  licensed  one  himdred  and  forty,  endeavoring 
iect  those  who  are  best  qualified  and  best  adapted  for  the  work. 

Examinations. 

lave  held  four  examinations  during  the  past  year,  two  in  the 
g  and  two  in  the  fall,  in  different  parts  of  the  district,  where  it 
d  best  accommodate  the  teachers,  giving  two  weeks'  notice  of 
examination  both  by  card  and  by  publishing  the  same  in  the 
*ent  papers  in  the  district  Each  examination  has  occupied  one 
lav. 

e  examinations  have  been  wholly  written,  papers  carefully 
ined  and  placed  on  file.  The  examination  this  fall  was  upon  the 
ions  issued  by  the  Department,  under  the  uniform  State  exami- 
n  regulation.  .  I  ^m  satisfied  that  a  uniform  State  examination, 
licenses  issued  by  the  State  Superintendent,  wo^ild  be  for  the 
interests  of  the  schools  throughout  the  State. 

Teachers'  Institute. 

e  first  district  institute  was  held  in  this  district  at  the  village  of 
vra,  commencing  on  Monday,  April  11.  There  were  about  150 
ers  present.  The  work  was  conducted  by  Professor  S.  H.  Albro, 
*ed  by  Professor  Cassety,  of  the  Buffalo  Normal  School,  and  local 
t.  The  work  was  practical  from  the  beginning  to  the  close, 
k  interest  was  manifest  among  the  teachers,  and  all  declared 
it  was  the  most  beneficial  and  interesting  institute  they  had  ever 
ded.  The  work  of  Professor  Albro  was  sound  and  practical.  The 
■.ance  rendered  by  Dr.  Cassety  was  excellent,  and  that  of  Principals 
>ee  and  Dowing  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  teachers.  They 
ed  to  know  the  wants  of  the  teachers,  and  were  very  successful  in 
lying  those  wants.  The  institute  was  a  grand  success;  the 
lers  were  well  pleased,  and  are  anxiously  looking  forward  for  the 
I  am  confident  that  district  institutes  are  a  success. 

Teachers'  Classes. 

achers'  classes,  as  well  as  institutes,  I  believe  to  be  very  beneficial 
•eparing  teachers  for  their  work.  Many  avail  themselves  of  these 
leges  who  are  not  able  to  attend   Normal  schools,  and   if  well 
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demands,  and  will  materially  assist  our  schools  to  attain  th 
of  excellence  which  aloue  should  content  the  people  of  th 
State. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  my  colleagues  who,  like  myself,  lay 
toga  of  office  at  the  close  of  thiu  year,  will  retain  and  exhibit 
interest  in  all  educational  matters,  aHsisting  their  successon 
possible  manner,  and  by  tbeir  experience  and  knowledge 
necessities  and  requirements  of  our  schools,  remain  a  potent 
shaping  the  educational  work  of  the  State. 

SoDus  Centeb,  N.  Y. 


WAYNE  COUNTY— Second  Distbict. 
Mark  C.  Fisley,  S'^ho<4  C'lmmitidoner. 
Tekhitoev. 
This  commissioner  district  comprises  the  seven  western  t 
the  county  of  Wayne,  in  wliicli  there  are  one  hundred  and  <ro 
districts,  each  cuiitaiuiug  a  school-house,  including  the  thR 
schools  located  at  Newark,  Macedon  and  Palm^Ta.     Ten  of  tl 
districts  are  located  in  small  villages,  some  ha\ing  two  andBai 
departments.     The  remaiuiug  eighty-eight  are  rural  diatricU. 
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»  desire  to  improve,  ready  and  willing  to  take  and  aot  upon 
iuggeetion  made  to  them,  with  a  strong  desire  to  do  the  best 
can  in  the  most  approve^  manner. 

Licenses. 

t  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  who  have  been  examined 
Lg  the  past  year,  I  licensed  one  himdred  and  forty,  endeavoring 
ect  those  who  are  best  qualified  and  best  adapted  for  the  work. 

Examinations. 

lave  held  four  examinations  during  the  past  year,  two  in  the 
g  and  two  in  the  fall,  in  different  parts  of  the  district,  where  it 
1  best  accommodate  the  teachers,  giving  two  weeks'  notice  of 
examination  both  by  card  and  by  publishing  the  same  in  the 
ent  papers  in  the  district  Each  examination  has  occupied  one 
[ay. 

e  examinations  have  been  wholly  written,  papers  carefully 
ined  and  placed  on  file.  The  examination  this  fall  was  upon  the 
ions  issued  by  the  Department,  under  the  uniform  State  exami- 
Q  regulation.  .  I  ^m  satisfied  that  a  uniform  State  examination, 
licenses  issued  by  the  State  Superintendent,  wo^ild  be  for  the 
interests  of  the  schools  throughout  the  State. 

Teachers*  Institute. 

• 

e  first  district  institute  was  held  in  this  district  at  the  village  of 
yra,  commencing  on  Monday,  April  11.  There  were  about  150 
ers  present.  The  work  was  conducted  by  Professor  S.  H.  Albro, 
►ed  by  Professor  Cassety,  of  the  Buffalo  Normal  School,  and  local 
t.  The  work  was  practical  from  the  beginning  to  the  close. 
L  interest  was  manifest  among  the  teachers,  and  all  declared 
it  was  the  most  beneficial  and  interesting  institute  they  had  ever 
ded.  The  work  of  Professor  Albro  was  sound  and  practical.  The 
;ance  rendered  by  Dr.  Cassety  was  excellent,  and  that  of  Principals 
>ee  and  Dowing  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  teachers.  They 
ed  to  know  the  wants  of  the  teachers,  and  were  very  successful  in 
lying  those  wants.  The  institute  was  a  grand  success;  the 
ers  were  well  pleased,  and  are  anxiously  looking  forward  for  the 
I  am  confident  that  district  institutes  are  a  success. 

Teacheiw*  Classes. 

achers'  classes,  as  well  as  institutes,  I  believe  to  be  very  beneficial 
eparing  teachers  for  their  work.  Many  avail  themselves  of  these 
Leges  who  are  not  able  to  attend   Normal  schools,  and  if  well 
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conducted  supply  a  need  that  otherwise  they  would  be  depmedd 
If  they  are  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers,  and  are  instracted  U 
that  end,  it  is.  well;  if  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  so  much  mon 
money,  they  are  of  no  avail. 

Improvement  Noticeable. 

I  have  watched  the  condition  of  the  schools  very  closely,  and  amqoife 
pleased  with  the  improvement  they  are  making.  The  teachers  an 
endeavoring  to  do  their  work  thoroughly  and  welL  There  are  miij 
things  to  hinder  the  work  of  the  teacher — the  disposition  of  tk] 
trustees  to  hire  the  cheapest  teacher,  the  neglect  to  provide 
for  the  teacher  to  work  with,  and  the  want  of  interest  of  the  tnuiM 
generally  in  the  school,  striving  more  to  have  a  cheap  school  thn  i 
good  school 

School  Buildings. 

Several  school  buLdings  have  been  repaired  and  reseated  dmni 
the  past  year.     A  decided  improvement  is  going  on  this  fall  under tk 
new  law,  with  the  out-buildings.     Many  new  ones  are  being  built  nl 
the  old  ones  thoroughly  repaired  and  cleansed.     On  the  3l8tof  Jfl^ 
last  the  Union  School  building  at  Macedon,  together  with  the  hbnxj, 
was  totally  destroyed  by  iire,  loss  between  $3,000  and  $4,000.    A  set 
building  is  being  erected  on  the  same  ground.     Said  building  is  tote 
of  brick,  one  story  high,  68xG9,  and  to  contain  four  rooms,  irith  ij 
total  seating  capacity  for  240  x^upils.     The  basement  or  foundilioi] 
walls  are  now  up,  and  the  building  is  to  be  be  completed  by  the  Mi\ 
June  next,  and  ready  for  occupation  at  the  commencement  of  the  itfl 
school  year.     The  general  arrangement  of  the  building  for  hentofti 
light  and  ventilation  is  of  the  latest  and  ^ost  approved  plan. 

LoNOEK  Terms  Desirable. 
I  am  still  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  a  change  should  be  madi  > 
the  school  law,  both  in  regard  to  teachers  and  trustees     I  beliefe 
all  teachers  should  be  engaged  for  the  school  year,  instead  of  ksi 
two  or  three  different  teachers  in  the  same  school  during  thtt 
Also  in  districts  having  a  sole  trustee,  that  he  should  be  elected! 
three  years  instead  of  one.     Both  of  these  changes,  in  my  juc 
would  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  schools  throughout  the  Stuti^ 

Palmtba,  N.  Y. 
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WESTCHESTEE  COUNTY— First  District. 

Jabed  Sandfobd,  School  Commissioner. 

Enlarged  Commissioner  District. 

iTlien  first  elected  to  the  responsible  and  honorable  position  of 
:>ol  commissioner,  six  years  ago,  my  district  was  composed  of  only 
tx)wns  of  Eastchester  and  Westchester,  with  nine  school  districts, 
i^n  schools,  sixty-two  teachers,  and  an  average  attendance  of  one 
Lisand  eight  hundred  and  three. 

y  act  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  this  county  the  county  was 
L886  redistricted,  so  that,  at  present,  my  district  comprises  said 
towns,  together  with  the  towns  of  Mamaroneck,  New  Bochelle, 
ixam.  Rye  and  Scarsdale,  with  twenty-two  school  districts,  eighteen 
^hich  are  union  free  school,  and  four  common  school  districts; 
r&ty-nine  schools;  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  teachers,  and  an 
rage  attendance  of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
A  great  majority  of  the  schools  are  graded. 


Alteration  op  Districts. 

*y  an  order  made  and  entered,  upon  consent  of  the  trustees  of  both 
irictB,  I  have,  during  the  past  year,  annexed  school  district  number 
,  town  of  Mamaroneck,  to  district  number  one,  of  said  town,  and 
two  districts,  thus  united,  now  comprise  the  only  school  district 
rein.  There  were  but  two  schools,  one  in  each  of  the  old  districts, 
ihe  town,  widely  separated,  and  not  deemed  commensurate  with 

adequate  to  the  real  needs  of  the  inhabitants.  The  taxpayers, 
ly  of  them  very  wealthy,  in  both  districts,  wanted  and  demanded 
<er  and  enlarged  school  facilities  and  privileges,  and  it  was  thought 
•er,  after  many  consultations  and  mature  deliberation,  to  petition 
ior  the  order  above  referred  to,  with  a  view  after  such  order 
aid  be  legally  made,  of  getting,  among  other  benefits,  an  appro- 
.tdon  by  vote  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  united  districts,  for  a  new, 
Lem  and  commodious  school-house  upon  a  better  and  more  central 
»  wherein  to  establish  a  higher  grade  school,  the  need  of  which 

been  long  felt^  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  the  old 
HctB.  The  effect  of  the  order  altering  th:se  districts  will  be,  in 
judgment  of  a  majority  of  those  most  interested,  greatly  to  con- 
Lence  the  residents  of  the  town  and  benefit  them  by  the  establish- 
it  of  largely  increased  educational  facilities  in  the  erection  of  an 
pant  and  commodious  structure,  to  contain  well-lighted,  well" 
01  god  an  1  well- ventilated  assembly  and  class-rooms,  provided  with 
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all  modern  conveniences  as  devised  by  experience ;  thus  affordi 
most  favorable  conditions  for  good  school  work  and  large  men 
moral  growth  —  the  kind  of  work  and  growth  demanded  bj 
and  enlightened  community  such  as  is  contained  within  the  1 
aries  of  this  district 

I  have  an  application  now  pending  for  the  alteration  c 
boundaries  of  Union  Free  School  district  number  three,  town  of 
Chester,  and  district  number  two,  town  of  New  Boohelle,  by  i 
from  said  district  number  two  and  annexing  to  said  district  ni 
three,  all  that  portion  of  said  district  number  two  lying  in  the 
ef  Eastchester. 

Summary  Statement. 

I  present  in  the  following  statement  a  summary  of  the  more  i 
tant  financial  and  statistical  items  contained  in  my  abstract  of  tn 
reports  for  the  year  ending  August  20,  1987 : 

Attendance. 
Number  of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,   1 

Number  of  children  attending  school 

Average  daily  attendance 

Receipts,  Expenditures,  Etc. 

Moneys  on  hand  August  21,  1886 $45,! 

Public  moneys  received,  1886 21,1 

Amount  raised  by  tax,  1886 118, 

Received  from  all  other  sources 6. 


f 


Paid  teachers'  wages $86, 

Paid  for  libraries 

Paid  for  books,  stationery,  supplies,  etc 4, 

Paid  for  school-houses,  sites,  bonds 12, 

Paid  all  other  expenses 29, 

Amount  on  hand  August  20,  1887 57, 

$192, 

Total  expenses  for  the  year $134, 
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[ise  per  annum,  per  pupil  registered $21  89 

ige  of  teachers'  wages 673  72 

)  of  volumes  in  libraries 13, 956  00 

)  of  school-bouses  and  sites : 321, 710  00 

ised  valuation  of  property 14,567,879  00 

3er  of  volumes  in  libraries 16,314 


%n  make  no  comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  in  my  report 
t  year,  for  the  reason  that  therein  was  given  only  the  figures  of 
)wns  of  Eastchester  and  Westchester,  my  old  district, 
the  fourth  and  fifth  school  districts  of  the  town  of  Eastchester 
ge  of  Moiint  Vernon),  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
*en  of  school  age,  of  235;  166  in  the  fourth,  and  sixty-nine  in 
fth  district;  another  perceptible  evidence  of  the  growth  of  that 
e,  a  growth  stimulated  in  part  by  the  reputation  of  the  excellent 
1«  in  the  two  districts  lying  mainly  within  the  village  boundaries. 

New  and  Enlabged  School  Buildinos. 
my  last  report,  referring  to  the  school-house  of  district  No.  5, 
of  Eastchester,  I  said: 

>nie  time  ago  it  became  necessary  to  divide  or  partition  off  the 
bly  room  of  the  school  building,  to  furnish  additional  class-rooms. 
iai  year  the  trustees  purchased  a  lot  adjoining  the  one  on  which 
hool-house  is  situated,  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  the  school, 
he  intention  of  the  district  soon  to  enlarge  the  present  building 
Bcting  a  handsome  addition  thereto,  to  contam  class-rooms, 
y-room  and  large  assembly  hall.  When  the  designs  of  the 
es  are  put  into  execution,  and  the  work  of  enlargement  com- 
i,  this  district  will  have  superior  accommodations,  such  as  will 
redit  to  the  inhabitants,  and  as  are  commensurate  with  the  growth 
t  school  and  the  prosperous  village  in  which  it  is  situated." 
recent  action  and  resolution  of  the  legal  voters  duly  convened  in 
istrict,  an  appropriation  of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $21,000  was 
by  a  fair  majority  of  votes,  for  carrying  out  the  "intention" 
d  to  above,  in  building  an  addition  to  the  present  school-house 
Drdance  with  plans  already  agreed  upon.  The  improvement  is 
ided  by  the  growth  of  the  district;  and  the  good  sense  of  the 
najority  of  the  taxpayers  prompts  them  to  keep  pace  in  their 
ional  facilities  with  the  demands  of  that  growth  and  of  the 
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In  distxict  No.  2,  AVeHfcchester,  a  movement  is  on  foot,  and 
vigorously  pushed  by  iutluential  men,  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  at  Williams  Bridge. 

The  trustees  have  called  a  special  district  meetjig  to  consiil 
matter  of  voting  an  appropriation  of  a  sum  deemed  to  be  sufSri 
building  a  house  which  will  meet  the  increased  demands  o 
district,  or  that  part  of  the  district  known  as  the  "  upper  part, 
held  in  January,  1888. 

That  the  project  will  be  agitated  until  successfully  carried  in 
cution,  I  do  not  doubt  The  rapid  growth  in  population  and 
of  all  the  territory  adjacent  to  the  city  of  New  York,  renders ne* 
increased  accommodations  for  schools,  and  this  is  what  is  n« 
Williams  Bridge. 

There  are  two  schools  in  the  district,  both  of  which  are  nn* 
same  management,  and  doing  excellent  work;  but  the  attend 
the  main  school,  situated  in  Williame  Bridge,  has  outgrown  thee 
of  the  building,  and  the  rooms  are  too  much  crowded  for  eit 
health  or  comfort  of  the  children.  I  hope  to  be  able  next  year 
gratulate  the  trustees,  teachers,  children  and  patrons  of  the 
upon  the  c(ftQpletion  of  a  new  and  substantial  structure  foa 
purposes;  one  commensurate  with  the  growing  importance  an 
ests  of  a  thriving  community. 

The  trustees  of  district  No.  1,  town  of  Pelham,  have  adTJ 
that,  in  their  judgment,  the  school-house  at  Pelham ville  is  ina 
to  the  attendance,  and  that  a  new  building  there  is  necessan 
the  i)urpose,  I  believe,  to  call  a  meeting  in  the  near  future  to  < 
the  matter.  The  material  wealth  and  prosperity  of  this 
warrant  the  inhabitants  in  indulging  themselves  with  pleas 
suitable  school  surroundings. 

Good  school  buildings,  filled  with  good  teachers  and  children  ( 
earnestly  in  their  work,  will,  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  add 
to  the  prosperity,  moral  worth  and  greatness  of  the  commui 
which  they  are  erected,  and  thereby  to  the  honor  and  true 
the  State.  Therefc^re,  I  generally  am  in  favor  of  "  throwing 
old  and  putting  on  the  new,"  along  the  educational  line,  afl 
fully  persuaded  that  the  "  new  "  has  the  greater  merit  and  is  de 
in  the  interests  of  the  people,  whether  in  buildings  or  mei 
teaching. 

The  school  building  in  district  No.  4,  town  of  Rye,  locite< 
village  of  Portchestcr,  built  within  a  few  years,  and  a  fine,  comi 
brick  structure,  with  bciiutiful  aud  convenient  class-rooms, haf 
to  b-ij  t:>o  s:iiall  for  the  d:;mands  of  tb*  district,  and  an  addition 
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w  in  course  of  construction  to  accommodate  the  increased  and 
asing  attendance. 

e  large  brick  school-house  known  as  the  Fifth  avenue,  in  district 
,  Eastchester,  situate  in  the  village  of  Mount  Yernon,  with  eighteen 
-rooms,  is  full  to  overflowing,  and  the  board  of  education  has  in  con- 
lation  a  plan  for  partitioning  off  into  two  or  more  rooms  the  large 
ibly  hall  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  new  classes  necessary 
»  formed.  The  necessity  for  this  may,  however,  be  avoided  for 
resent,  as  it  is  nimored  that  the  Catholic  Church  society  is  soon 
i^ablish  in  that  village  a  parochial  school.     If  this  rumor  proves 

true,  the  public  school  attendance  will  be  considerably  reduced 
)resent  accommodations  sufficient. 

itrict  number  one,  Westchester,  has  erected  a  new  school  building 
ig  the  past  year,  which,  at  this  writing,  has  not  been  occupied  for 
)1  purposes  owing  to  a  combination  of  unfortunate  circumstances, 
ected  with  the  contract  for  its  construction.  It  is  a  substantial, 
Jtory   brick  building,  one  hundred  by  seventy  feet,  with  terra 

trimmings,  containing  nine  class-rooms,  library  room,  trustees' 
18,  principal's  room  and  an  assembly  room  fifty-one  by  sixty-five 

Two  of  the  class-rooms  (priftiary)  are  thirty-five  by  twenty-seven 

and  the  grammar  class-rooms  twenty-eight  by  twenty-two  feet, 
lacious,  well-finished  basement  contains  two  large  play-rooms, 
r  room,  store  and  coal  rooms.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam; 
igs  are  good  height,  with  ample  ventilating  accommodation  in 
room  leading  to  large  shafts  built  in  side  walls.  Four  hundred 
a  can  be  accommodated.  New  furniture  has  ^een  provided  to 
)  the  entire  school. 

e  site  comprises  one  and  one-eighth  acres  of  land,  centrally 
^d,  well  drained,  fenced  and  graded.  The  outbuildings  are 
ded  with  the  New  York  city  *"  school  sinks,"  flushed  from  water 
arge  tank  in  top  of  building,  and  empty,  temporarily,  into  cess- 

shortly  to  be  replaced  with  drain  to  neighboring  creek.  The 
or  of  closets  are  having  some  changes  made  more  fully  to  comply 
recent  statute  relating  thereto;  and  a  new  well  is  being  dug  in 

of  the  school  lot,  200  feet  from  vaults,  after  which  this  school  will 
are  favorably  in  equipment  with  any  in  the  State.  The  building 
u:  cost  $29,000.  The  entire  cost,  furnished  and  complete,  will  be 
i  $37,000. 

the  construction  of  a  new  building  in  this  district  WcS  among 
krliest  of  a  number  of  important  causes  which  enlisted  my  hearty 
>rt  at  the  beginning  of  my  term  as  school  commissioner,  inasmuch 
i  excellence  of  the  school,  and  the  teachers  and  children  eminently 
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deserved  and  the  better  interests  of  the  district  demanded  i 
special  pride  in  referring  to  its  successful  completion  I 
expiration  of  my  second  term,  despite  a  somewhat  bitter  a 
unwarranted  opposition  by  a  minority  faction  in  the  district 

Schools  Pbospebous. 

The  schools  within  my  jurisdiction  are  in  a  thoroughly  p 
condition.  The  foregoing  is  one  evidence  of  prosperity,  bu 
only  in  largo  attendance  that  thoy  are  prosperous.  The  w 
done  by  the  principals  and  assistant  teachers  is  excellent,  ai 
great  interest  and  earnestness  among  the  pupils,  reaching  a 
parents  and  interesting  them. 

The  enlargement  of  my  district  has  brought  within  my  ju 
several  large,  well-conducted  schools  in  addition  to  those  1 
therein.  Prominent  among  these  are  the  schools  under  t 
vision,  as  princijials,  respectively,  of  Mr.  Alex.  '^L  Drum 
Portchester;  Mr.  John  S.  Sprague,  at  Rye;  Mr.  S.  J.  Pr 
Mamaroneck,  and  Mr.  Frank  "Ward,  at  City  Island. 

Among  the  smaller  schools  are  those  of  Principals  Dm 
Pelham  Manor;  Lent,  of  New  Roch^le;  Van  Syckle,  of  'Rje  K 
Sniff  en,  of  Mamaroneck  —  all  in  good  working  condition  an 
excellent  management. 

Principal  Drummond,  of  school  number  four,  Poi*tche6t 
proved  his  eminent  fitness  for  the  position  he  has  filled  and 
filling.  His  school  is  a  model  one  in  many  respects.  The  staiw 
the  school  is  high,  the  instruction  given  is  sound  and  thorong 
principal  and  assistants,  possessed  of  a  high  order  of  talent,  are 
awake  and  conscientious  workers,  who  produce  most  favorable  r 
They  are  to  be  congratulated  in  the  noble  support  thej  have 
them  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  district  Especially  h 
president,  John  F.  Mills,  Esq.,  shown  his  interest  in  sound  edn 
by  his  untiring,  earnest  cooperation  with  them  in  encow 
improved  methods  of  instruction.  I  have  been  moet  fe^^ 
impressed  with  this  school  and  the  results  of  the  work  therein  d< 

Of  the  high  standing  of  the  schools  in  my  old  district,  an 
excellent  principals  and  assistants  in  them,  my  former  report* 
testimony.  They  continue  to  merit  all  that  has  been  said  of  • 
able  character.  With  the  exception  of  two  schools,  in  districts 
three,  Eastchester,  the  principals  have  not  been  changed.  * 
Taylor,  Stewart,  Van  Gaasbeck,  Devlin,  O'Ryan  and  Dunn,  9si 
Sandford  and  Miss  Patterson,  yet  continue  at  the  helm  in  the  i 
districts  wherein  they  have  so  long  and  successfully  stood,  doiag 
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'ork  in  the  great  educational  cause,  and  freighting  the  ship  of  State^ 
3  a  result^  with  a  cargo  of  vast  intellectual  and  moral  worth. 
Principals  Bamett  and  Lovering,  of  Tuckahoe,  resigned  at  the  close 
f  last  year,  and  have  entered  upon  new  fields. 

Licenses. 

During  the  year  I  have  had  occasion  to  issue  certificates  as  follows, 
>  wit:  Ten  of  the  first  grade,  twenty-eight  of  the  second  grade,  and 
ineteen  of  the  third  grade.     A  few  of  each  grade  were  renewals. 

I  once  advocated  the  abolishment  of  the  third  grade  certificate. 
Old  so  far  as  my  district  is  concerned  I  am  yet  in  favor  of  its  abolition, 
'ur  trustees  are  favoring  the  employment  of  those  teachers  only  who 
re  by  education  and  training  especially  fitted  for  the  work  of  teach- 
ig,  and  such  can  readily  pass  the  examination  required  for  at  least 
lo  second  grade  certificate;  and  the  standard  of  requirement  for  that 
rade  is  higher  in  this  distnct  than  in  others  in  this  State,  so  far  as  my 
bservation  extends.  It  certainly  is  higher  than  that  so  far  estab- 
Lshed  under  the  system  of  uniform  examinations,  recently  adopted  by 
he  Department  as  an  experiment 

Uniform  Examinations. 

The  subject  of  uniform  examinations  for  all  the  commissioner 
wfcricts  in  the  State,  so  much  discussed  since  the  introduction  of  the 
U  therefor  in  the  Legislature  last  winter,  is  one  of  vital  importance, 
'zxianding  the  most  serious  consideration  by  educatiooal  men.  I 
^Q  given  it  much  thought  and  have  discussed  the  matter  with  those 
^erested  directly  with  me  in  school  work  —  associate  commisioners, 
>xxcipals,  assistants  and  trustees. 

t  liave  heretofore  been  opposed  to  propositions,  plans  or  laws  having 
t;heir  object  a  change  which  would  take  from  school  commissioners 
^  entire  supervision  of  the  examinations  of  applicants  to  teach. 
t  Iiave  felt  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry  out 
^11  parts  of  the  State  a  law,  however  carefully  dra\vn,  providing 
etrictly  uniform  examinations,  the  conditions  beinjr  so  varied  in 
*^rent  localities.  I  have  also  been  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  such 
■-^w  might  be  felt  to  be  "arbitrary,  undemocratic,  un-American, 
Necessary  and  impertinent"  In  my  last  report  to  you  I  was 
Pelled  to  oppose  such  a  measure.  I  am  yet  convinced  of  the  truth 
^1  force  of  the  views  expressed  in  that  report  respecting  the  power 

Commissioners  to,  themselves,  "  raise  the  standard  of  qualifications 
^  a  license,"  thus  rendering  unnecessary  further  legislation  in  the 
finises,  or  any  change  of  the  system.     But  as  at  present  advised, 

73 
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some  change  in  the  system  of  examinations  seems  imperative  for  the 
general  good,  and  I  am  always  entirely  willing  to  foreg^o  and  lay  aside 
my  own  peculiar  views,  or  prejudices,  if  by  so  doing  the  good  of  the 
greatest  number  is  to  be  enhanced.  Therefore,  being*  convinced  that 
the  standard  of  teachers*  qualifications  throughout  the  State  will  be 
materially  raised  by  the  system  of  uniform  examinations,  as  recentlj 
adopted  by  the  State  Department,  upon  your  recommendation  and 
that  of  many  of  the  commissioners  and  superintendents,  and  it  appetf- 
ing  to  be  the  '' predominant  opinion  among  educators "  that  such 
uniform  system  is  the  better,  and  an  improvement  upon  the  system 
heretofore  in  vogue,  I  shall  adopt  the  same  and  "  fall  into  line"  witk 
you  and  the  majority  by  entering,  voluntarily,  into  and  upon  the  sap- 
posed  "  more  complete  and  perfect  system  *  *  *  prepared  ^^  m^ 
result  of  actual  experience,  for  use  after  the  1st  of  January,  1888."  ■jj 
I  can  see  that,  as  one  good  result  of  the  new  system,  it  will  relievt  M|. 
experienced  teachers  from  numerous  petty  inconveniences,  irUfli  Mf^^ 
under  prior  systems  they  have  been  compelled  to  suffer  or  endtn  1^ 
If,  however,  it  tends  to  elevate  the  standard  of  requirement,  wli«i 
needed  in  the  State,  a  grand  result  will  have  been  accomplisiMd. 
Success  to  the  system,  which  has  been  put  into  operation  by  commfli 
consent  and  without  legislation,  as  an  experiqient,  provided  it  hmf^  l^_ 
about  a  much  needed  reform  in  those  districts  in  the  interior,  "wbw  ■]t,j-.  , 
there  is  reason  to  believe  the  power  to  grant  certificates'*  has  bea  fc>'^ 
"frequently  abused  and  at  times,  perhaps,  corruptly,**  and  raised  m.-z. 
standard  of  qualifications  as  anticipated.  mV,. ,  -^ 

T. 


.">r 
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Teachers*  IxsTiTxnE. 

We  have  three  school  commissioner  districts  in  this  county;  y«** 
teachers'  institutes  have  always  been  county  rather  than  district  on* 
and  I  believe   it   to  be  the  wish  of   commissioners,  principal  •"■J^ij..^, 
teachers  that  there  should  bo  no  change  in  the  plan  for  holding  ft* 

I  am  aware  that  your  preference  is  for  district  institutes,  espedi^f 
in  larger  counties.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  matter  for  a  commission^  ■ 
take  ground  against  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Superintends* 
neither  would  I  ever  willfuly  do  so,  for  I  have  the  highest  regard  W 
superior  authority  ;  but  I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  I  ^  JIij^t  ■. 
the  sentiment  of  the  teachers  of  mv  district  and  countv  in  refert* 
to  the  preference  for  county  institutes,  that  I  am  constrwn^  *  KE^jit 
invoke  your  indulgence  and  pray  for  permission  to  continue  ■•■ktr.: 
holding  of  our  teachers'  institutes  under  the  old,  well-tested  and  ^  Jkl^ 
nently  successful  plan  always  adopted  by  commissioners  in  ■• 
county.   At  the  institute  held  in  this  coimty,  at  Mount  Yemon,  Itit  J** 
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,j,  we  were  honored  and  delighted  bj  and  with  jour  presence 
g  one  day  and  evening.  The  teachers  and  all  who  had  the 
xre  to  hear  you  on  the  occasion  of  your  visit  were  very  much 
ied  and  feel  deeply  thankful  therefor,  and  for  the  valuable 
iction  you  imparted 

3  institute  was  a  grand  success.  Professors  Albro,  Barnes  and 
— a  strong  trio — did  excellent  service,  and  their  work  of  instruc- 
vas  well  received  and  highly  appreciated.  The  session  continued 
g  five  days,  with  good  result  to  the  large  number  in  attendance 

County  Teachers'  Association. 

.8  association,  organized  several  years  ago,  is  a  popular  and  sue- 
il  local  educational  force,  and  is  most  efficiently  sustained.  The 
ngs  thereof,  held  quarterly,  are  largely  attended  and  always 
mating  and  instructive.  The  organization  is  complete,  thorough, 
arly  perfect  as  is  attainable,  and  of  great  benefit  to  our  teacher& 
ipal  Homer  A.  Wilcox,  of  school  No.  1,  Tarrytown,  is  the  presi* 
of  the  association  this  year. 

Professor  Bickmore. 

B  gentleman,  by  his  instructive,  always  entertaining  and  unique 
*e8,  delivered  in  course,  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  in 
STork  city,  has  conferred  upon  the  teachers  of  this  county  inesti- 
benefit  and  great  pleasure.  The  autumn  course,  just  concluded, 
geography  and  ethnology,  was  very  interesting,  and  proved  to 
ource  of  genuine  delight  and  real  edification  to  the  large  body 
chers  in  regular  attendance. 

*  State  Department  did  a  noble  and  wise  act  in  arranging,  pur- 
to  chapter  428,  Laws  of  1886,  for,  supplying  to  teachers  courses 
and  instruction  —  illustrated  by  stereopticou  views  admirably 
ced  —  on  subjects  of  deep  importance,  practical  and  scientific; 
'rofessor  Bickmore  has  proven  himself  to  be  "  the  right  man  in 
ght  place "  by  the  value,  brilliancy  and  attractiveness  of  his 
al  courses  of  lectures. 

Normal  Schools. 

ey  have  done  and  are  doing  great  good  in  educating  and  training 
^  men  and  women  for  the  work  of  teaching.  Our  trustees 
irage  those  who  graduate  from  these  schools,  by  assigning  to 
preference  when  engaging  teachers.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the 
iCgislature  passed  a  bill  for  the  erection  of  still  another  Normal 
1  building,  thus  affording  more  extended  facilities  for  the  special 
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work  of  educating  those  who  may  wish  to  follow  teaching  as  a  pro2»j 
fiion.  The  people  will  sustain  their  representatives  and  encoiuigi| 
such  legislation.    Educate  the  youth  and  benefit  the  State. 

Not  Yet  Beadt. 

The  board  of  education  of  district  number  four^  Eastchester,  kil 
not  yet  adopted  a  report  of  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  hi^ 
school  grade  in  school  number  one.  They  have,  through  a  committ^] 
reported  that  ''an  opportunity  for  the  pupils  of  our  schools^^suehv 
a  high  grade  would  afford,  "would  be  a  good  thing,"  but  they  bull 
deemed  it  "  best "  to  take  no  action  to  that  end  as  yet 

I  again  assert,  as  I  have  asserted  in  the  past,  that  a  high  school  f ' 
demanded  in  the  interest  of  the  peo2)le  in  this  district,  and  the  bod 
of  education  has  no  right  to  longer  refuse  to  take  action  in » 
important  a  matter.  If  the  high  school  proper  be  out  of  the  questiffi 
for  the  present,  then  a  higher  grade  in  the  grammar  school  shoold  be  j 
formed,  to  relieve  the  need  and  supply  the  educational  deficieDCj, 
until  the  high  school  can  be  successfully  established. 

While  thus  referring  to  one  of  the  principal  schools  located  in  tbe 
village  of  Moucit  Vernon,  I  would,  in  this  official  report^  make  i 
recommendation  which  I  am  confident  will  meet  the  approval  of  Ttff  i 
many  of  my  constituents,  and  the  matter  of  which,  sooner  or  iMle, 
must  be  carried  into  execution. 

School  Districts  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  and  5,  town  of  Eastchester,  are  t»l 
tiguous  to,  and  portions  of  all  of  them  lie  within  the  boundari€fi(| 
the  village  of  Mount  Yemon,  a  large,  important  and  flourishing  Tilligi| 
Districts  4  and  5  lie  largely  within  the  corporate  limits.     I  am  of  At] 
opinion  that  the  true  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  these  disbidl] 
would    be    better    conserved    were    the    several    named    distz 
consolidated  and  formed  into   one  district.     This,  therefore,  iittij 
reconmiendation  referred  to  above,  and  is  thrown  out  here  in  Ac 
nature,  somewhat,  of  a  "feeler,"  and  yet  with  the  firm  conviction tW^ 
it  will  meet,  as  it  merits,  the  warm  approbation  and  hearty  appronli 
a  large  majority  of  the  thinking  men  of  the  districts  dii*ectly  interested  I 
I  believe  we  shall  secure  better  schools  by  such  unity  of  govenmeil 
It  is  a  live  question  for  some  of  my  constituents  in  any  event,  and  ml  I 
worthy  their  careful  attention. 

Manual  Training. 

The  effort  in  the  direction  of  manual  training  in  school  Na  4  ^^ 
Chester,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  my  last  report  to  you,  hufd 
been  a  success.     No  practical  results  have  as  yet  been  attained,  and  it 
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ery  doubtful  if  any  ever  will  be  under  the  system  introduced  in 
school.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  not  well  to  introduce  manual  train- 
into  the  schools  as  they  now  exist  Better  to  institute  technical 
K>ls  for  that  branch  where  those  can  go  who  specially  desire 
ruction  therein,  and  not  hamper  the  public  schools,  which  already 
»  all  the  work  they  can  well  do. 

gain,  I  am  convinced  that  the  benefits  derived  are  not  at  all  in 
)ortion  to  the  vast  expense  involved  in  the  proper  introduction  of 
system  in  the  ordinary  public  schooL 

ODKT  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


WESTCHESTEE  COUNTY  —  Second  Distmot. 

Jameb  B.  Lockwood,  School  Commissioner. 

The  New  Distbict. 

bis  is  the  first  report  from  this  district  since  the  redistricting  of 

county  by  the  board  of  supervisors  made  in  January,  1886. 

3  now  constituted,  this,  the  second  district,   comprises  the  six 

28  of  Oreenburgh,  Harrison,  Mt.  Pleasant,  North  Castle,  Ossining 

l^liite  Plains. 

Lthoughits  territory  is  small  as  compared  with  many  of  the  commis- 

er    districts  of  the  State,  its  importance  should  not    be    under- 

5L,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  items  taken  from  my  regidar 

Lai  reports  above  mentioned : 

iber  of  school  districts 40 

kber  of  teachers  employed 113 

iber  of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years 

age 9,991 

iber  of  children  attending  schoqj »  5 ,  451 

•age  daily  attendance 3,469. 74 


Lie  moneys  received  1886 $18,860  67 

unt  raised  by  tax  1886 73,878  32 

for  teachers'  wages 62,057  34 

\>er  of  school-houses 45 

Q  of  school-houses  and  sites $222 ,  510  00 

used  valuation  of  property 18,019, 752  00 
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General  Obsebvations. 

My  work  during  the  year  has  been,  of  course,  Bimilar  to 
previous  years.  It  has  consisted  of  the  usual  school  visitations,  e 
tions  of  teachers,  coiTespondence  and  consultation  with  i 
school  officers  and  other  persons  about  school  i 
together  with  the  yearly  apportionment  of  public  mone; 
receiving  and  collecting  the  annual  reports  of  the  trustees 
distiict. 

No  school  has  been  in  session  less  than  thirty-five  weeks, 
most  instances  school  has  been  kept  from  September  until  Jul; 

The  schools  of  the  district  have  maintained  their  high  Stan* 
excellence,  and,  save  a  very  few  exceptions,  our  teachers  have 
in  the  direction  of  progress  and  improvement. 

I  observe  in  comparing  the  statistics  of  the  year  with  those  oft 
year,  that  our  school  population  is  less,  while  the  average  att« 
is  greater. 

We  have  had  no  changes  among  the  principals  of  the  larger « 
and  very  few  among  the  teachers  generally. 

I  have  issued  109  certificates  during  the  year.  Only  twelve  oi 
have  been  given  to  new  beginners  in  the  profession,  and  only  u 
teachers  coming  from  the  districts.  The  balance  consisted  of  rec 
of  the  certificates  of  permanent  teachers. 

A  new  departure  in  the  statistical  reports  of  this  year  is  the  « 
calling  for  the  number  of  terms  the  teacher  has  taught  in  the  di 

My  reports  show,  in  many  cases,  long  terms  of  service  on  tb< 
of  the  teachers.  This  is  indicative  of  the  policy  of  our  peop 
keep  a  good  teacher  when  one  is  found,  and  it  accounts  to  • 
extent  for  the  good  condition  of  the  schools. 

We  have  twenty-one  Normal  school  graduates  among  the  t»« 
eight  who  hold  State  certificates,  and  eighty-5our  who  are  liceitf* 
the  commissioner. 

I  have  issued  a  considerable  number  of  appointments  to  ^^ 
schools  during  the  year,  and  the  demand  for  graduates  to  a 
position  of  teachers  is  growing. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

I  am  using  the  examination  questions  which  are  issued 
by  your  Department.     I  think  the  plan  is  working  well 
favor  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Examination 
passed  the  Legislature  last  session,  but  which  failed  to 
approval  of  the  Executive. 
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I  have  always  favored,  however,  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  standard 
of  qualifications  for  teaching,  and  I  have  endeavored  during  the  past 
three  years  to  impress  upon  those  who  desired  to  become  teachers, 
that  they  must  possess  the  necessary  qualifications,  together  with  the 
ability  to  teach. 

School  Buildings. 
The  school-houses  in  the  district  are  in  good  condition.     I  have 
noticed  that  some  have  been  freshly  painted  during  the  long  vacation, 
and  others  have  been  cleaned  up  and  repaired. 

Since  my  last  report,  the  new  school-house  at  Ardsley,  in  district 

No.  5,  in  the  town  of  Greenburgh,  has  been  completed,  and  is  now  in 

use.     The  building  contains  two  departments,  and  is  in  every  way  a 

credit  to  the  district.     The  plans  were  submitted  to  me,  as  required  by 

law,  and  my  suggestions  were  cheerfully  received  and  acted  upon  by 

tiie  trustees. 

A  new  and  commodious  building  will  be  erected  this  year  in  the 
"village  of  Sing  Sing,  ko  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  district.  The 
plans  have  been  carefully  prepared,  and  especial  attention  has  been 
^ven  to  the  arrangements  for  light,  heat  and  ventilation. 

Many  of  the  schools  have  provided  themselves  with  charts  for  the 
etudy  gf  physiology,  as  well  as  town  and  county  maps  of  the  State  to 
"be  used  in  teaching  local  geography. 

The  White  Plains  school  has  added  a  kindergarten  department, 
-which   is  being    successfully   conducted    by   a   teacher   trained  for 
that  work. 

As  to  the  improvement  and  care  of  school-houses  and  grounds,  I 
can  only  refer  to  and  repeat  my  views  as  set  forth  in  my  last  report* 
The  public  sentiment  of  each  district,  aided  by  an  earnest,  hard-work- 
ing teacher,  will  accomplish  whatever  reforms  are  needed    in    this 
respect 

The  Teachers*  Institute 

o£  the  county  was  held  in  May  at  Mount  Vernon,  under  the  direction  of 

-Profs.  Albro  and  Barnes.     The  attendance  was  large,  and  I  think  the 

Results  were  valuable.     Prof.  Cook,  of  Potsdam,  and  Prof.  Woodhull, 

^^    ^ew  Paltz,  also  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  institute,  and  a 

'^^G^M^ant  and  profitable  feature  of  the  week  was  the  visit  made  by 

^ouj^^elf. 

**  expressed  to  you  on  that  occasion,  as  well  as  in  our  reports  last 
'>    our  teachers  hope  that  our  institute  will  not  be  divided  as  is 

tihe  case  in  other  counties  of  the  State. 
^x^  Westchester  County  Teachers'  Association  is  prospering  this 
^^^    xvith  Principal  Homer  A.  "Wilcox,  of  Tarrytown,  as  president.     Its 
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meetings  were  held  last  year  at  Tarrytown,  White  Plains  and  Moimt 
Yemon.  The  association  is  doing  excellent  work,  and  its  meetingf 
are  very  popular  with  the  teachers. 

■ 

Recent  Legislation. 

The  school  legislation  of  last  winter  meets  with  the  approval  of  tS 
who  are  interested  in  educational  matters.  The  act  in  relation  to 
health  and  decency  in  the  school  districts  of  this  State,  and  the  acta 
relation  to  the  employment  and  pay  of  teachers  in  the  public  schodi^ 
especially  are  wise  provisions.  Our  trustees  are  anxiously  awaiting 
the  appearance  of  the  new  Code  of  Public  Instruction,  which  has  hem 
promised. 

My  attention  has  again  been  called  to  the  inconvenience  resulting 
from  the  restrictions  placed  upon  a  sole  trustee  in  the  employment  d 
teachers.  I  beg  to  offer  the  suggestion  again  that  since  the  annul 
election  has  been  brought  so  close  to  the  date  at  which  our  schook 
open,  the  outgoing  trustee  should  have  the  absolute  right  to  empkj 
a  teacher.  The  law  in  this  respect  was  satisfactory  at  the  time  wha 
the  annual  school  meeting  was  held  later  in  the  year,  but  the  tronbk 
arose  with  the  change  of  the  school  meeting,  as  above  stated.  It  bai 
been  suggested  that  an  earlier  day  than  the  last  Tuesday  of  Aogoflk 
should  be  fixed  as  the  day  for  the  annual  meeting.  Such  a  changi 
would  remedy  the  difficulty  here  spoken  of. 

"What  Has  Been  Found. 

In  the  school  visits  which  I  have  made  since  the  beginning  of  U 
school  year,  I  have  found  teachers  and  pupils  at  their  posts  dihgentl^ 
at  work,  and  I  believe  we  have  entered  upon  another  sucx^essfol  ye» 
The  people  are  taking  a  greater  interest  in  popular  education.  Bi 
well  that  this  is  so,  for  with  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population  froB 
foreign  countries,  there  is  greater  need  than  ever  of  a  liberal  support 
for  the  common  schools.  If  that  support  is  continued  in  the  futon 
no  one  need  fear  for  the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  our  institutions. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
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WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  — Third  Distriot. 
John  W.  liiTTEL,  School  Commissioner. 

In  General. 

N^o  change  as  to  the  territory  of  this  district  has  been  made  since  the 
>ort  of  last  year.  Of  the  three  school  commissioner  districts  in  this 
anty,  it  is  the  largest,  and  the  school  districts  least  accessible  by 
Iroad  or  stage  routes.     In  some  parts  schools  can  only  be  reached 

driving  long  distances,  which  makes  the  work  of  visiting  schools, 
»ecially  in  the  winter  and  spring  months,  very  difficult 
Che  reports  of  trustees  show  ninety-four  visits  by  the  conmiissioner. 
re  than  these  were  made,  but  in  some  instances  the  daily  register 
3  not  in  the  school  at  the  time  visits  were  made,  and  the  teachers 
^btless  forgot  to  make  an  entry  of  the  visit  when  making  up  the 
I.  for  the  day.  Up  to  date,  I  have  made  105  visits  to  the  schools, 
most  of  them  I  have  found  some  improvement  over  the  work  of  last 
.T.     Teachers  who  are  at  the  same  time  students  as  well  as  teachers, 

graduaUy  dropping  the  older  and  more  faulty  methods  of  teaching 
I.  substituting  for  them  the  newer  and  better.  This  class,  which  is 
krge  one  in  this  district,  is  accomplishing  much  in  giving  a  good 
ulthy  tone  to  school  work,  and  usually  finds  a  demand  for  its 
vices  at  a  fair  rate  of  compensation.  Many  of  this  class  retain  their 
itions  for  several  terms,  while  most  of  the  class  that  make  no 
»rt  to  keep  up  with  the  educational  spirit  of  the  times  are  forced  to 
k  new  fields  of  labor  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year. 
There  have  been  127  teachers  employed  in  the  district  during  the 
t,  school  year.  Of  this  number  seventeen  were  graduates  of 
nnal  schools,  three  holders  of  State  certificates,  and  the  remainder 
koisees  of  local  authority.  The  work  of  the  Normal  graduates  has 
'H  well  done  in  this  section  and  there  is  an  inereasin.cf  demand  for 
in. 

•  School  Buildings. 
ii  uiy  report  of  last  year  I  noted  the  fact  of  the  purchase,  by 
brict  No.  1  of  the  town  of  Yorktown,  of  ground  to  enlarge  its 
ool-house  site,  with  the  intention  of  building  a  new  school-house 
ireon.  This  intention  has  been  carried  out  and  this  district  has 
^  a  neat  and  commodious  school  building  \vith  a  seating  capacity 

sixty  or  more  pupils.  It  is  well  supplied  with  blackboards,  and 
tiished  with  seats  and  desks  of  a  modern  pattern.  The  plan  of  the 
Iding  was  submitted  to  and  approved  by  me  before  work  upon  it 
I  begun. 

74 
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In  district  No.  5  of  the  town  of  North  Salem,  also,  a  new 
house  has  been  erected  and  is  now  in  use.  The  old  biiildin< 
a  very  dilapidated  condition  and  unfit  to  be  used  for  school  pi 

It  having  been  suggested  to  the  people  of  the  district  t 
commissioner  was  about  to  condemn  the  old  building  and 
entertain  a  i)roposition  to  consolidate  this  district  with  one  ad 
it  in  the  town  of  Somers,  a  meeting  was  called  of  the  voters 
district  and  the  proposition  to  build  a  new  school  was  carric 
plan  was  submitted  to  me  for  my  approval  nor  did  I  know  what 
had  been  taken  until  the  frame  was  ready  for  clap-boarding, 
visited  the  district  and  suggested  such  changes  as  were  abe 
necessary,  and  which  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
possible.  The  building  will  accommodate  comfortably  all  the 
residing  in  the  district,  but  the  unfortunate  part  of  the  matter 
a  new  and  larger  site  was  not  selected.  The  site  is  simply  a  cli 
rocks  bylthe  roadside  with  no  playground  for  the  pupils  eict 
highway. 

In  districts  No.  8  of  the  town  of  North  Salem,  and  No.  3  of  th 
of  Somers,  the  subject  of  new  school-houses  has  recently  been 
consideration,  but  whether  any  decisive  action  has  been  taken 
matter  I  have  not  ascertained. 

In  several  school  districts  where  heretofore  there  has  been  b 
privy  on  the  school  grounds,  new  ones  have  been  built  to  me 
requirements  of  the  law.  I  have  no  doubt  that  before  the  close 
present  school  year  every  school  district  in  this  commissioner  d 
will  be  furnished  with  these  accommodations  according  to  the  stii 
requirement. 

In  several  districts  repairs  have  been  put  upon  the  old  baifc 
making  them  more  comfortable  for  teachers  and  pupils,  and  is 
new  seats  and  desks  have  been  placed,  besides  in  the  new  hM 
above  mentioned,  and  in  a  few  instances  globes,  maps  and  dictififl 
have  been  procured  to  aid  the  teachers  in  their  work,  but  b 
half-dozen  or  more  districts  these  helps  are  still  lacking. 

Examinations. 
I  have,  during  the  year,  held  four  public  examinationa 
convenient  to  candidates  for  teachers'  licenses.     The  atte^H 
these  examinations  aggregated  fiftj'-four.     As  a  result  of  th-  — 
nations,  forty-nino  j^ersons  were  licensed.     These,  with 
certificates  granted  upon  private  examinations,  make  a  tot 
four  persons  licensed  as  teachers  since  my  last  report 
more  than  a  half  dozen  persons  hold  certificates  granted       bf 
are  not  now  teaching. 
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or  sets  of  examination  questions  have  been  forwarded  to  me  from 
department,  the  receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged.  The 
3et  I  used  at  an  examination  held  on  or  about  the  first  day  of 
mber.  They  were  found  to  be  of  a  practical  character  and  less 
lit  than  had  been  anticipated. 

Ck)NCERNiNO  Institutes. 

3  institute  for  this  county  was  held  at  Mount  Vernon,  commen- 
May  16th,  and  continuing  five  days.  It  was  conducted  by 
ssor  Samuel  H.  Albro,  assisted  by  Professor  Charles  T.  Barnes, 
lumber  of  teachers  in  attendance  was  equal  to  if  not  greater 
that  of  the  previous  year.  The  law  requiring  trustees  to  close 
?hool8  during  institute  week,  and  permitting  them  to  pay  teach- 
or  such  time  only  as  was  spent  by  them  at  institute  during  that 
seems  to  be  effective  in  securing  a  large  attendance  of  teachers- 
3se  yearly  gatherings.  On  this  occasion  much  valuable  instruc- 
was  given  to  the  teachers  present  ;  by  which  they  have,  pre- 
bly,  been  helped  in  their  school  work  in  so  far  as  each  has  been 

0  adapt  to  his  or  her  peculiar  circumstances.  The  frequent  and 
[ling  questions  of  the  teachers  gave  the  conductors  ample  oppor- 
r  to  state  the  reasons  for  the  faith  that  was  in  them,  touching 
ibjects  under  consideration. 

>erintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper  spent  a 
t  the  institute,  and  in  the  evening  delivered  an  address  upon 

1  matters,  interesting  and  suggestive  to  all  present. 

n  of  the  opinion  that  some  change  in  the  manner  of  conducting 
utes  in  this  county  is  desirable.  On  the  present  plan  they  do 
iswer  the  end  intended  in  their  creation.  We  have,  so  to  speak, 
lasses  of  teachers  in  this  county  —  those  in  graded  and  those  in 
idod  schools.  Each  of  these  has  a  want  to  be  supplied.  This 
may,  perhaps,  be  common  as  to  kind,  but  different  in  degree, 
doubtless  need  instruction  upon  the  same  subjects,  but  of  a. 
)  to  suit  their  respective  situations.  This  being  the  case,  pro- 
i  should  be  made  for  giving  to  each  of  these  classes  such 
iction  as  will  satisfy  the  want.  That  this  cannot  well  be  done 
these  two  classes  assembled  as  one,  has  on  more  than  one 
ion  been  fully  demonstrated. 

the  teachers  attending  the  institute  were  divided  into  two 
)n8  according  to  the  different  character  of  schools  they  repre- 
with  reference  to  their  being  graded  or  ungraded,  the  conductors 
I  then  lay  out  their  work  upon  this  basis  with,  I  think,  a  better 
ing  for  work  done. 
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There  is  a  feeling  among  the  teachers  of  the  county  that  a  chang« 
should  be  made  in  the  time  for  holding  the  institute.  The  month  of 
M&j  is  near  the  close  of  the  school  year,  and  at  this  time  classes  an 
generally  doing  their  best  work  in  preparation  for  the  yearly  examini- 
tions.  A  week  of  vacation  to  pupils  at  this  time  has  been  found  to  be 
Tery  demoralizing  in  its  effect  upon  their  class  work,  and  it  rarelj 
happens  that  during  the  remainder  of  the  term  the  same  interest  in 
school  work  can  be  aroused  as  previously  existed.  The  last  week  in 
August,  or  first  week  in  September,  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  time  when 
the  institute  could  be  held  with  a  prospect  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
teachers  and  schools. 

In  the  matter  of  adjusting  school  district  boundaries,  I  have  during 
the  year  acted  in  one  case  only,  and  then  my  order  was  made  fodng  i 
line  as  a  boundary,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  trustees  of  the  districts 
affected. 

A  competitive  examination  for  free  scholarships  at  Cornell  Universitj 
was  held  in  June  of  this  year,  at  White  Plains,  the  county  seat 
Questions  forwarded  by  the  Department  were  used  at  this  examinn- 
tion.  Two  candidates  were  duly  certified  by  the  commissionerB,  asd 
were  accorded  the  scholarships.  Both  were  residents  of  the  third 
commissioner  district.  No  candidates  from  the  other  districts  pre- 
sented themselves  for  examination  who  were  deemed  to  fall  within  tin 
legal  requirement. 

There  needs  to  be  a  change  in  the  time  for  holding  the  annnil 
school  meeting.  It  is  the  custom  in  almost  every  school  distrid^  or 
at  least  in  a  large  majority  of  them  in  this  county,  to  have  Bchooi 
begin  on  or  about  the  first  of  September  in  each  year.  In  cases  d 
sole  trustees,  there  is  too  little  time  for  making  a  judicious  selectioB 
of  a  teacher.  There  would  be  far  less  confusion  in  this  respect  if  tlie 
meeting  were  held  on  the  first  or  second  Tuesday  of  August,  instead 
of  the  last  Tuesday  of  that  month,  as  is  now  the  case. 

In  regard  to  library  money,  I  make  the  same  suggestion  as  in  mf 
last  report,  that  this  money  be  used  only  to  purchase  school  appantm 
or  books  of  reference  for  the  teacher's  desk,  and  not  for  paying  teach- 
ers' wages. 

Physiology  and  hygiene  have  been  taught  in  seventy-seven  school 
districts  of  the  eighty-four,  of  which  this  commissioner  district  con- 
sists. With  rare  exceptions,  both  teacher  and  punil  find  it  » 
interesting  study. 

Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
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WYOMING  COUNT Y  —  First  District. 
C.  Herbert  Foster,  School  Commissioner, 

Schools  and  Teachers. 

During  the  past  school'  year,  123  teachers  were  employed  in  the 
ninety-three  schools  of  this  commissioner  district. 

Licenses. 

I  have  granted,  since  my  last  report,  137  certificates,  seventeen  of 
the  first  grade,  fifty-six  of  the  second  grade,  and  sixty-four  of  the 
third  grade.  My  examinations  have  been  written,  except  in  a  very 
few  instances.  Questions  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  Department 
were  used  at  my  last  examination.  I  shall  continue  to  use  them  asr 
long  as  they  are  furnished  me.  The  directions  accompanying  the 
questions  will  be  adhered  to  so  far  as  possible. 

These  uniform  examinations  are  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
meet  my  hearty  approvaL 

Visitations. 

I  have  visited  every  school  in  this  commissioner  district  once,  and 
aaost  of  them  twice.  In  all  192  visits  have  been  made.  Teachers,  as  a 
slass,  have  been  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Although 
Z  am  not  able  to  report  the  advancement  I  could  wish,  yet  there  is  a 
rAeady  improvement  in  the  methods  of  instruction  and  work  accom- 
finished. 

Condition  op  School  Buildings. 

The  compulsory  law  in  regard  to  out-buildings  is  being  carried  out 
torn,  many  districts. 

I  am  able  to  report  one  new  school-house,  district  No.  16,  Sheldon, 
-^ving  built  a  $1,900  building  vnth  two  departments. 

Several  others  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  seated  with 
^^tent  desks. 

Teachers'  Association. 

"Wyoming  county  has  a  flourishing  teachers'  association  that  holds 
^^  sessions  semi-annually.  These  meetings  are  largely  attended  by 
^  -^Btchers  and  others  interested  in  education.  An  influence  for  good  is 
^^.t  in  our  schools,  by  the  attendance  of  teachers  at  these  meetings. 

Institdte. 

^)ur  teachers'  institute  was  held  during  the  week  beginning  Septem- 
^:3r  19,  and  was  largely  attended;  270  teachers  were  registered.     The 
itute  was  conducted  by  Professor  S.  H.  Albro,  assisted  by  Dr. 
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Cassety,  prineipal  of  Buffalo  Normal  School,  and  the  principals  of  on 
eountj  union  schools.  More  practical  work  was  done  than  usual,  an 
the  results  must  certainly  be  felt  in  our  schools. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instnidiofl 
was  with  us  one  day.  In  the  evening  he  spoke  to  a  large  audience  oi 
the  laws  of  our  schools,  recent  legislation  and  further  changes  needed 
to  make  our  system  better. 

Normal  Schools. 

The  Normal  schools  are  growing  in  favor  with  the  people  of  tim 
commissioner  district. 

During  the  past  year  some  thirty  applicants  were  admitted  as  ste- 
dents  into  the  Normal  schools  of  this  State.  Many  of  our  teachers  wen 
students  from  the  school  at  Geneseo. 

These  teachers,  when  they  possess  the  other  qualifications  thim  tU 
received  by  their  special  training,  do  excellent  work. 

Union  Schools. 

Each  of  our  four  union  free  schools  has  an  excellent  corps  of  teic^ 
«rs.  Thomas  B.  Lovell,  principal  of  Attica  Union  School,  has  jd 
begun  his  eighteenth  year  as  head  teacher  here,  and  many  of  hisgn^ 
nates  have  passed  through  the  different  grades,  beginning  with  Ai 
lowest,  since  he  took  charge  of  the  schooL  H.  G.  Davis,  principal  i 
Wyoming  Union  School,  Jesse  P.  Worden,  of  Perry,  and  Irving  1 
Smith,  of  "Warsaw,  are  each  engaged  in  their  third  year's  work  inth* 
schools. 

Teachers'  Classes. 

When  I  began  my  term  of  office  three  years  ago  there  were  no  Ji*j 
visions  made  for  the  instruction  of  teachers'  classes,  and  conseqn6ii|f| 
no  classes  were  organized  during  the  first  year.  The  past  year  pBi'1 
cipals  and  boards  of  education  were  urged  to  make  application  for *• 
appointment  of  teachers'  classes.  As  a  result,  four  were  orgwu^^i 
and  thorough  instruction  in  the  methods  and  art  of  teaching  was  gi^j 

Teachers'  classes  are  valuable  aids  in  the  preparation  of  yo^j 
ladies  and  gentlemen  for  teaching,  as  is  manifested  in  their  woiktfj 
teachers. 

PnYSIOLOCtY    AND    HyQIENE. 

With  one  exception,  physiology  and  hygiene  have  been  taught  ill 
our  schools.     The  work  done  is  mostly  oraL     An  effort  will  be 
during  the  coming  year,  to  introduce  into  our  sohoola  phi 
charts. 
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Poijnca^ 

rhere  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  this  county  in  favor  of  remoying 
d  office  of  school  commissioner  from  the  field  of  politics.  It  is  an 
lee  that  should  be  filled  by  an  educator  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
>rd.  In  the  scramble  for  office  that  is  continually  going  on,  some 
ings  of  great  importance  are  quite  frequently  forgotten.  It  would 
)  better  for  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  if  an  educator  of 
gh  standing  and  long  experience  should  be  selected  for  commis- 
3Qer  rather  than  one  who  lays  &is  claims  for  the  office  mainly  upon 
<  ground  of  political  services  either  rendered  or  assumed. 

"WTabsaw,  N.  Y. 


WYOMING  COUNTY  —  Second  Distmot. 

CiiABKSoN  A.  Hall,  School  Commissioner. 

Statistical. 

'vlU  statistical  reports  were  forwarded  to  the  Department,  Octo- 
XO. 

School  Visitations. 

*x=ft.e  hundred  and  sixty-seven  visits  were  made  to  the  schools  during 
year.  Six  visits  were  made  to  the  teachers'  classes.  This  part  of 
<3.uties  teaches  me,  that  no  aid  of  the  commissioner  or  other  help 
^&ke  the  place  of  careful  preparation  and  fitness  on  the  part  of 
'teacher,  and  thus  is  emphasized  the  value  of  every  efficient  means 
't:.:»-aining  teachers  for  the  work.  Through  these  visits  the  commis- 
^^r  gets  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  local  current  history  of  all 
t^^  of  his  district;  becomes  acquainted  with  the  older  pupils  who 
eoon  be  teachers,  and  thus  can  encourage  them  to  strive  in  the 
^"t  direction;  learns  when  is  the  favorable  time  to  urge  improve- 
^"t«,  and,  in  many  ways  is  enabled  to  keep  school  matters  well 
^^nd. 

Teachers'  Classes. 

^^ie  Seminary  organized  three  teachers*  classes  during  the  school 
^  ;  Castile  Union  School  one,  and  Arcade  Union  School  one.  These 
^«s  have  done  good  work.  They  should  be  strengthened  by  the 
te,  and  the  uniform  examination  questions  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
^t  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Board  of  Kegents  should  be  used 
■llein.  Such  normal  instruction  every  county  can  command,  and  it 
y  be  made  to  reach  every  teacher  not  able  to  take  a  course  in  some 
'  of  the  Normal  schools. 
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Teachers'  Institute. 

Our  teachers'  institute  was  a  success.     The  teachers  were 

pleased  with  the  practical  address  of  State  Superintendent  i 

Dr.  Cassetj  and  Conductor  Albro  did  excellent  work,  which  w 

be  seen  and  felt  in  the  methods  of  many  teachers.     Principals 

Quigley,  Wcrden  and  L  B.  Smith  treated  their  subjects  with  i 

ability.     They  came  carefully  prei)ared,  as  we  expected  they  woi 

and  the  result  showed  that  our  teachers'  classes  are  in  good  hai 

I 

Teachers'  Associations. 

Two  teachers'  associations  each  year  are  held  in  this  county, 
meetings  present  attractive  programmes  and  are  well  sustainc 
the  teachers  and  friends  of  education. 

Cornell  Free  Scholarship. 

The  Cornell  free  scholarship  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Frank  Smitii 
Hermitage.     We  usually  have  several  applicants  for  this  prize. 

School-Houses. 

Twelve  new  school-houses  have  been  built  during  thel«ti 
years.  One  was  repaired  at  a  cost  of  $400,  and  one  addition  bdtt 
a  cost  of  $1,400  the  present  year.  Several  have  been  repaired  i 
newly  seated  with  patent  seats.  Much  more  in  this  line  shonU  1 
done,  and  will  be  in  the  near  future. 

ScHooL-RooM  Outfit. 

Improvements  in  this  respect  make  way  slowly.  The  ingwtt^* 
the  best  teacher  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  make  up  the  deM 
in  school-room  furnishings  met  with  in  almost  all  districts. 

Personality  of  the  Teacher. 

I  think  in  no  place  does  that  strong  personality  which  dettfOP 
to  get  results  at  any  cost  of  patience,  forethought  and  penetcrt* 
find  a  better  field  than  the  school-room  affords.  Such  persdrt 
must  compass  grit,  grip,  i)U8h,  resolution  to  stop  and  think  »* 
plodding  courage,  activity  in  execution,  immense  faith.  Such  p** 
ality,  if  the  school-room  lacks  them,  and  they  are  necessary  to  so** 
will  make  reading  charts,  get  blackboards,  arrange  tables  for  dbfl" 
ical  marks  and  orthography,  draw  wall  maps,  make  globe  iBftf^ 
foot-ball,  buy  dictionary,  prepare  code  of  morals  and  condnA*' 
having  thought  it  all  out,  will  put  greater  earnestness  and 
teaching  with  these  aids. 
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Teachebs'  Examinations. 

linatioiiB  were  held  in  each  town  in  March,  and  at  close  of 
:e  in  September.  Young  persons  who  give  evidence  of  possess- 
bnral  qualifications  in  a  positive  sort  of  way  have  sometimeB 
sensed,  although  below  the  desired  mark  in  literary  matters. 

NoBMAL  Graduates, 
t  exception,  have  done  first-class  work  in  this  district. 

Teaohebs'  Ams. 
Y  teachers  possess  either  some  work  in  book  form  written  for 
*s,  or  an  educational  paper. 

Needed  Impbovebients  in  Teachino. 
jv^ledge  gained  by  the  pupil  should  be  used  nearly  as  possible 
rill  be  called  upon  to  use  it  in  business.     Who  has  not  known 
men  who  have  studied  granmiar  during  several  years,  and  yet 
lot  write  a  creditable  letter  ? 

e  is  positive  progress  by  both  teacher  and  text-book,  but  it 
em  as  if  the  slowest  might,  in  these  days  of  all  possible  helps, 
ly  good  »work. 

n  every  teacher  studies  to  learn  deeply  the  child  nature,  how 
aturally  to  lead  the  child  mind  to  the  thought  that  makes  the 
valuable,  to  use  it  and  to  tell  and  write  it  out,  the  key  to  success 
reached. 

Some  School  Laws. 
law  in  regard  to  privies  is  being  complied  with  in  many  districts, 
rustees  intend  to  build  soon,  while  others  will  need  a  personal 
er. 

ten  contracts  between  trustees  and  teachers  now  take  the  place 
careless  agreements  that  have  heretofore  prevailed. 
Compulsory  Education  Law  is  neglected  almost  entirely  in  the 
s*  reports. 

reports  in  respect  to  vaccination  are  seldom  made, 
term  "  library  money "  has  become  a  misnomer;  according  to 
i  practice  it  should  be  "  teachers'  wages." 

Pbinted  Cibculabs. 
re  the  annual  school  meeting.  Commissioner  Foster  and  myself 
ch  circulars  to  trustees  as  we  thought  would  be  helpful  to  them 
time. 

r  in  the  summer  term  we  sent  circulars  containing  suggestions 
teacher. 

75 


5d4  Depabtment  of  Publio  Instbuohon. 

A  very  full  report  of  our  institute  work  has  been  prepared  it  c 
request  by  Principal  Thos.  B.  Lovell.  Several  hundred  copies  of  i 
report  will  be  printed  and  distributed  among  the  teachenu  Thisl 
been  the  custom  for  years  in  this  county,  and  we  belieye  has  provi 
an  important  aid  to  many. 

Gadtebyille,  N.  Y. 


YATES  COUNTY. 
James  A.  Thateb,  School  Commi88ioner. 

General  Obsebvation& 

There  are  in  this  county  nine  towns,  114  districts,  104  ot  im\ 
having  school-bouses  in  this  county. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  official  visits,  without  notice  to  the  iaielK{ 
have  been  made  during  the  past  year.    A  favorable  impresnoA^ 
gained  in  reference  to  the  general  management  of  the  schoA,  m 
the  advancement  of  teachers  in  method,  system,  thoroughottii'l 
discipline. 

The  inquiry  seems  to  be  for  better  teachers,  and  trustees  aretrililtj 
to  reward  such  with  good  wages;  consequently  the  best  teacben 
in  the  schools,  and  the  total  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  list}*] 
was  $536  in  excess  of  the  year  before.  Trustees  are  encoungt'* 
this  as  the  increase  in  public  money  last  year  was  $2,420.14^  uJ  ^ 
year  before  the  increase  was  $630.14,  making  a  total  of  ^^\ 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  the  total  increase  of  teachers'  viC 
in  the  county  during  the  last  two  years  is  $1,081.39.  I  am  coniiaJ" 
that  the  "qualified  ago"  of  teachers  should  be  raised,  as  but  h*^ 
the  age  of  sixteen  possess  the  judgment  and  stability  to  Daeivj 
many  difficulties  arising,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  themseh8ii^| 
their  patrons. 

Examinations. 


There  have  been  held  within  the  school  year  five  publio  «ii>*^l| 
tions,  conducted  in  the  same  maimer  as  heretofore.  I  haTegxi^l| 
twenty-five  first  grade,  sixty-seven  second  grade,  and  forty-cos  ••■i 
grade  certificates;  twenty-eight  second  grades  and  twen^  ^m 
grades  being  renewals.  I  have  used  question  papers  preptftiV 
myself,  and  have  required  an  average  of  seveniy-five  per  «•*• 
entitle  the  candidate  to  a  certificate.  I  purpose  in  the  fature  to  ^ 
the  questions  issued  by  the  Department 
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School  BmLDmos. 

strict  No.  5,  Torrej  (Dresden),  a  large  and  commodious  two* 
rick  building  is  just  completed.  This  building  is  finished  and 
ed  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  with  large  halls  and  stair* 
<nd  well-ventilated  rooms.  Other  buildings  are  being  repaired* 
N  desks  placed  in  them.  The  new  law  in  reference  to  water* 
is  being  generally  observed. 

Teachers'  Institute. 

annual  session  of  the  institute  was  held  at  Penn  Yan,  com* 
g  February  14,  and  continuing  five  days;  Professor  H.  R  San« 
ciductor,  assisted  by  Dr.  Hoose,  of  Cortland;  Dr.  Hammond,  of 
College;  Professor  Callahan  and  Miss  Emerson,  of  the  Penn 
ademy,  and  Professor  Heed,  of  Dresden.  Your  visit  was  appre- 
»y  all,  and  we  hope  to  see  you  again  at  your  earliest  convenience, 
erest  in  this  institute  exceeded  that  of  any  held  here  in  many 
nd  much  good  resulted  from  it  The  teachers'  association  has 
ell  sustained  during  the  year,  and  a  number  of  enthusiastio 
l^s  have  been  held. 

CoBNELL  Examinations. 

blic  examination  for  the  Cornell  free  scholarship  was  held  in 
mder  the  direction  of  the  Department  Charles  H.  Wheeler 
.  the  scholarship  from  this  county,  and  Clinton  B.  Struble,  the 
>mpetitor,  was  granted  a  scholarship  from  another  county. 

Conclusion. 

satisfied  that  greater  advancement  has  been  made,  and  more 
taken  in  our  schools,  during  the  last  year  than  the  year 
and  I  hope  for  better  schools  in  the  future.  The  instruction 
<y  the  teachers'  classes  at  Starkey,  Dundee,  Penn  Yan  and 
le,  has  been  most  excellent,  and  the  general  school  work  in 
stitutions  has  been  of  a  high  order.  The  Penn  Yan  Parochial 
is  alsp  in  a  flourishing  condition.  A  first-class  commercial 
has  been  established  in  Penn  Yan,  during  the  last  year,  by 
OT  Folsom,  late  of  Albany,  with  an  able  assistant  I  am 
d  to  the  teachers,  school  officers  and  friends  of  education,  for 
ost  hearty  cooperation  and  many  courtesies  received. 
Yan,  N.  Y. 
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CHEMUNG  COUNTY. 
A.  P.  Nichols,  School  Commissioner. 

[See  Page  286.) 
The  Grea^tebt  Obstacle. 
If  I  were  to  point  out  the  greatest  obstacle  to  progress  in  oar 
coiintrj  schools,  I  would  unhesitatingly  say  that  it  is  the  use  of  sock 
a  diyersity  of  text-books.  This  does  not  apply  as  extensiyeljiotti 
oity  and  the  large  village  schools  as  to  the  rural  districts,  for  in  ii 
oitieB  a  deeper  interest  in  educational  matters  protects  them  from  tkii 
course.  Of  all  the  moneys  appropriated  by  the  State  and  collected^ 
local  taxation  for  school  purposes,  at  least  eighty  per  centof^ 
benefits  which  might  be  derived  therefrom  is  lost  by  this  mnltipliQ^ 
of  text-books.     Although  trustees  have  authority  to  regulate  4* 

• 

matter,  through  ignorance  or  sensitiveness  on  their  part)  the  li^  ■ 
generally  disregarded.  A  law  should  be  enacted  making  a  unifonw! 
of  text-books  in  the  common  English  branches  compulsory.  ^^ 
books  shoidd  be  supplied  by  the  State  free  to  every  school ;  thfl»!» 
necessary,  let  local  taxation  bear  more  of  the  burden  of  teacli«» 
wages.  There  are  many  objections  to  the  State  supplying  free  tflt 
books  or  making  a  uniform  law  for  the  same,  but  all  these  obje^ 
tions  appear  as  mere  shadows  when  we  comprehend  the  benefits  whA 
might  be  derived,  both  educationally  and  financially,  from  a  iiniforiBiif 
of  text-books. 

Qualifications  of  School  Commissionebs. 

Without  doubt,  the  most  humiliating  laxity  of  our  School  Lawisil 
non-protection  from  electing  men  to  fill  the  office  of  school  comon^ 
doner  who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  or  experience  of  ie«^ 
educational  matters.  "When  any  political  convention  will  disregirf 
the  educational  interests  and  nominate,  and  then  electa  a  man  v^ 
could  not  pass  an  examination  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  to  exunfl* 
teachers  and  supervise  our  schools,  it  is,  to  say  the  leasts  an  imposiliA 
of  the  most  humiliating  kind  on  the  intelligence  of  the  teachers  aid 
others  who  have  the  interest  of  our  schools  at  heart.  But  such  is  tbi 
lamentably  ridiculous  state  of  affairs  in  some  of  the  counties  of  tv 
State.    A  law  shoidd  be  passed  at  once  remedying  this  evil  defeei 
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ing  it  mandatory  that  designated  educational  acquirements^ 
ther  with  recent  successful  experience  in  teachings  should  be 
lired  to  qualify  those  who  hold  the  office  of  school  commissioner. 

Another  Dbawbaok. 

be  freguent  change  of  trustees  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  better 
alts  of  school  supervision.  This  detriment  is  well  nigh  as  serious 
;hat  of  frequent  change  of  teachers.  A  law  should  be  enacted 
easing  the  length  of  the  term  of  sole  trustees.  It  takes  the  average 
liee  at  least  one  year  to  become  competent  to  intelligently  perform 
duties  of  that  office. 

Maps. 

iring  the  past  year  nearly  every  school  in  this  county  has  been 
lied  with  a  State  map  and  a  United  States  map.  Other  apparatus 
>een  purchased  to  quite  a  large  amount. 

>BfiEHZAI>Sy  N.  Y. 
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[TT  SUPEBINTENDENTS. 


OF  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS  IN 
THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


ciT  1  vs^. 

Nnmes. 

Paffe  of 
report. 

Charles  W.  Cole 

603 

Benj.  B.  Snow 

611 

M.  W.  Scott 

612 

Wm.  H.  Maxwell 

615 

J.  F.  Crooker 

616 

Charles  F.   Merrill 

621 

J.  W.  Babcock 

624 

G.  V.  R.  Merrill 

625 

J.  M.  Frost 

628 

Samuel  G.  Love 

628 

Charles  W.  Wasson 

Sheldon  J.  Pardee 

631 

City 

633 

'  ^^**'^ 

R.  V.  K.  Montfort 

639 

John  Jasper 

640 

Bamev  Whitney 

648 

E.  J.  Hamilton 

662 

ie 

Edward  Burgess 

657 

8.  A.  Ellis 

660 

M.  J.  Michael 

666 

8.  B.  Howe 

668 

Edward  Smith 

669 

David  Beattie 

672 

A  McMillan 

Fred.  Seymour 

674 

684 

C.  E.  Gorton 

687 

76 


2 :    REPORTS  OF  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


ALBANY. 

Chablbs  W.  Ck)LE,  Superintendent. 

New  Buildingh9. 

o  building  has  been  completed  this  year^  but  one  has  been  in 
nse  of  construction  since  June,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupation 
Lit  January  first.  The  new  structure  is  located  on  Watervliet 
ixue,  in  the  extreme  western  portion  of  the  city,  and  will  accommo- 
>  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  A  complete  description  of 
iDuilding  and  its  peculiarities  of  construction  will  be  given  in  my 
L  annual  report  The  board  does  not  propose  to  erect  a  new  build- 
xiext  year,  but  it  intends  to  rebuild  and  modernize  No.  14,  one  of 
largest  schools,  so  as  to  make  it  equal  in  convenience  and 
.thful  conditions,  to  any  other  building  under  its  charge.  Eight 
isand  dollars  has  been  appropriated  for  this  purposa 

NuMBEB  OF  Schools  and  Teagh£bs,  Attendance,  ETa 

0  change  has  occurred  in  the  number,  and  but  one  in  the  grade 
be  schools.  We  have  now  eleven  primaries,  one  grammar,  eleven 
:xary  and  grammar  combined,  and  one  high  schooL  One  combined 
ximar  and  primary  school.  No.  10,  was  changed  to  a  primary  and 
principal  and  higher  grade  pupils  were  transferred  to  No.  2. 

Teachebs. 

be  board  had  in  its  employment  this  year  262  teachers.     Of  these 

hundred  and  forty  (240)  were  women  and  twenty-two  (22)  men. 

hundred   and    forty-seven   (147)   were  high  school   graduates, 

teen  (13)  were  collegiates,  fifty-five  (55)  State  Normal  graduates 
the  rest,  forty-eight  (48),  were  educated  at  private  schools  and 

iemies.    Fifty-two  (52)  had  been  specially  prepared  at  the  training 

>oL     The  corps  was  increased  by  nine  additional  teachers,  one 

1  in  the  high  school  and  Nos.  2,  20  and  22,  and  five  in  No.  7. 
^enty-three  vacancies  were  made  during  the  year,  nineteen  by 
^nation  and  four  by  death.    Twenty-one  of  the  twenty-three  new 
:>inteeB  were  graduates  of  the  training  schooL    The  selection  of  so 
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many  from  this  source  shows  the  confidence  felt  bj  the  memhmd 
the  board  in  the  utility  of  the  training  given  in  this  departmol 
The  usual  monthly  meetings  of  principals  were  fully  attended  dma( 
the   year,  and  the   discussions  were  animated  and  inspiiing.  lii 
women  principals  attended  several  of  these  meetings,  with  profi  ii 
themselves  and  to  the  other  participants. 

The  chief  statistics  of  attendance,  etc.,  are  as  follows: 

Total  number  of  seatings 15,MI 

Total  (net)  number  enrolled IS, 

Total  average  membership 10, 

Total  average  attendance 9,9 

Per  cent  of  attendance  based  on  enrollment V 

Per  cent  of  attendance  based  on  average  membership ^ 

Per  cent  of  tardiness ^ 

Promotions *^fi 

Per  cent  of  promotions V^ 

Promoted  to  high  school ^ 

Graduated  from  high  school ^ 

Graduated  from  teachers'  training  class ' 

The  average  attendance  was  138  greater  than  during  the  pff^ 
year;  the  total  number  enrolled  was  eighty-nine  less;  irbile  A>| 
average  membership  was  ninety  more. 

Teachebs'  Tbainino  Class. 

The  fifth  year  of  this  school,  which  has  become  an  indispeDM*] 
adjunct  of  our  system,  while  marked  by  no  special  inddenti) 
been  a  fruitful  and  interesting  one. 

Thirty-six  pupils  entered  the  class,  and  thirty-two  were 
and  received  a  teachers'  license.     One  pupil  left  the  school  audi 
failed  to  obtain  licenses  through  deficiency  in  scholarship  andtv] 
ing  ability. 

The  school  was  organized  for  two  terms  under  the  direction  of  1 
office  of  the  Begents  of  the  University.    The  highly  honorable  e«trj 
cate  of  that  body  was  issued  to  the  thirty-two  graduates. 

The  customary  amount  of  $500  for  maintaining  the  cImb  fxt 
terms  was  received  from  the  Begents,  and  placed  in  the  handi  oii 
Oity  Chamberlain  to  the  credit  of  the  Board.     The  cost  of 
for  the  five  years  it  has  been  in  operation  has  been  $700;  theii 

*  Promotions  semi-annual.    Promotion  of  all  gives  200  per  cent 
t  Individual  promotions  over  several  grades  give  the  additionillOP' 
cent 
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the  BegentB  has  been  $2,250,  a  net  income  of  $1,550.  The  great 
is  found,  of  course,  in  the  fifty-two  well-trained  graduates,  who 
ow  rendering  such  excellent  service  as  teachers  in  our  schools. 

6  report  of  the  conductor  of  the  school  is  herewith  presented. 

Cras.  W.  Cole,  Superintendent  of  Schools : 

-I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  followinfir  report  of  the  training:  class  for  the  year 
u  June  30, 1887,  beins:  my  fifth  annual  report. 

whole  number  of  pupils  durinfir  the  past  year  was  thirtx-six,  of  whom  thirty-five 
eted  the  course. 

instruction  for  the  year  has  been  as  follows: 

bject-matter  in  music,  drawing:,  school  economy ;  and  civil  government.  United 
history  and  physiolofiry  for  the  members  of  the  class  who  had  not  passed  the 
ts*  examination  in  these  studies. 

thods  in  reading:,  spelling,  writinsr,  geofzrraphy,  language,  music,  drawing  and 
lessons. 

?h.  member  of  the  class  has  given  lessons  in  the  class  on  assigned  subjects;  has 
k1  one  month  and  taught  a  number  of  weeks  in  primary  school  24,  or  in  grammar 
^io.  11. 

aajorlty  of  the  class  have  exhibited  good  ability  both  in  the  mastery  of  methods 
teaching,  yet  the  progress  of  many  has  been  greatly  impeded  by  their  deficiency 
act-matter. 

Hjarcely  necessary  to  scy  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  person  to  learn  how  to  teach, 
1  less  to  teach  a  subject  such  as  arithmetic  and  geography,  of  which  he  or  she  has 
lite  or  reliable  knowledge.  Because  of  this  deficiency,  inability  to  impart Instruc- 
A^ant  of  interest,  several  members  of  the  class  have  failed  to  sustain  themselves. 
e  members  of  the  class  have  voluntarily  given  extra  time  to  teaching  in  the  pre- 
*y  class  of  primary  school  24,  in  periods  of  from  one  week  to  several  months,  thus 
Ing  a  commendable  desire  to  obtain  all  the  benefit  possible. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

EURETTA  CRANNELL. 

Neglected  Children  and  the  Compulsory  Law. 

•s  a  source  of  regret  that  no  census  of  the  city's  population  has 
taken  for  seven  years.  We  are  obliged  to  estimate  the  school 
lation.  The  increase  of  138  in  average  attendance  indicates  a 
t  advance  in  the  number  within  the  legal  school  age  (from  five  to 
ty-one  years) ;  from  which  we  infer  that  the  total  number  is  about 
€.  Now,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  previous  rep§rt,  practically,  the 
>1  age  is  from  six  to  sixteen;  ninety  per  cent  of  our  attendants 
J  within  those  ages,  and  all  but  about  ten  per  cent  of  our  children* 
should  do  so  attend  some  school  during  a  portion  of  the  year.  It 
t  to  assume  that  one-half  of  the  ten  per  cent  are  engaged  in  some 
jnate  employment,  and  that  the  remainder,  numbering,  by  a  care- 
3timate,  some  900,  are  non-attendants  through  willfulness  or  the 
^ct  of  parents  or  guardians. 

e  consideration  of  the  welfare  of  these  900  children  opens  a  large 
ion.     What  can  be  done  to  rescue  them  from  the  streets?    Is 
legislation  needed,  or  will  the  laws  now  on  the  statute  books 
e,  if  strictly  executed? 
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No  serious  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  carry  out  the  p 
of  the  Compulsory  Education  Act  in  this  city.  The  provisio: 
act  of  1874,  in  connection  with  those  of  the  Truant  Liaw  of  18i 
seem  to  furnish  the  means  necessary  to  take  care  of  all  vag 
neglected  children.  Full  powers  are  granted  to  local  auth< 
compel  the  attendance  of  all  children  between  the  a^es  of 
fourteen  years  on  some  school  at  least  fourteen  weeks  dux 
school  year,  and  in  some  localities,  notably  in  New  York  city, '. 
and  Buffalo,  praiseworthy  and  somewhat  successful  efforts  are 
execute  the  law.  But  throughout  the  State  at  larg'e  the  sts 
been  a  dead  letter.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this  con* 
things:  First,  most  localities,  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
have  found  it  impracticable  to  furnish  all  the  school  facilities 
for  those  who  stand  ready  and  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  free 
tion.  Notwithstanding  a  large  annual  expenditure  for  new  I 
and  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  old  ones,  there  are  Bt 
ties  in  our  city  where  we  are  reluctantly  obl^ed  to  refuse  fu 
to  children  who  are  legally  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  our  sol 
tem.  Until  these  are  fully  provided  for,  it  is  certainly  difl 
arouse  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  any  action  looking  to  the  < 
ment  of  the  Compulsory  Law,  involving  as  it  would  a  considerab 
tion  to  the  annual  tax  budget.  For  this  reason,  while  I  I 
previous  reports  briefly  discussed  this  matter,  I  have  refraine 
urging  immediate  action. 

The  fate  of  the  truant  and  neglected  children  is,  however,  a  pn 
of  too  great  moment  to  be  passed  over  without  any  attempt  atoi! 
a  solution.  I,  therefore,  renew  my  suggestion  of  previous  jear 
the  appointment  of  truant  officers,  and  the  establishment  (A 
ungraded  school,  not  with  the  expectation  that  in  the  face  of  the  i 
lute  necessity  for  more  school  buildings  and  much-needed  imp 
ments  in  old  one8,ithe  board  will  feel  justified  in  entering  upon* 
enterprise  immediately,  but  with  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  buI 
constantly  in  view,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  and  acted  upon  ^ 
first  favorable  moment.  In  this  connection  it  is  not  uninstractr 
note  that  nearly  every  community  in  the  New  England  Stat6i 
taken  vigorous  action  in  those  premises,  and  maintains  tnuBi  (A 
and  truant  or  ungraded  schools.  Tlie  effect  upon  attendmcc 
upon  the  well-being  of  such  communities  is  too  well  known  to 
enlarging  upon.  The  laws  of  this  State  should  be  as  thoKH 
executed. 

The  second  reason  why  the  Compulsory  Law  is  so  gov 
neglected    is  that    its   provisions,  while  ample   for  their  inti 
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30Be,  are  permissive  rather  than  mandatory.  The  law  must  be 
nded  so  as  to  compel  localities  to  raise  by  tax  the  money  needed 
oforce  it.  Until  this  is  done  no  general  observance  of  its  require- 
ts  can  be  expected.  This  defect  in  the  statute  has  been  made 
excuse  for  inaction  in  many  cases,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  loop- 
until  it  has  been  cured  by  legislation. 

A  State  Tbuant  School  Needed. 

gilant  truant  officers  and  a  well-conducted  ungraded  school  will, 
a.  convinced,  effectually  clear  our  streets  of  neglected  children 
occasional  truants;  but  they  will  not  meet  the  cases  of  habitual^ 
irmed  and  incorrigible  truants.  Such  cases  require  special  treat- 
L  It  is  idle  as  well  as  criminal  to  attempt  to  treat  these  morally 
ised  culprits  in  the  public  schools.  The  contaminating  influences 
would  spread  among  their  companions  would  infinitely  over- 
nce  any  possible  chance  of  their  own  reformation.  Incorrigible 
nts  are,  therefore,  properly  excluded  from  even  occasional  attend- 
.  But  it  is  none  the  less  the  duty  of  the  State,  in  self-defende,  if 
I  no  other  motive,  to  do  its  best  toward  reclaiming  these  errant 
Iren  from  the  paths  of  idleness  and  moral  degeneration.  Many 
B  have  been  suggested  for  their  reclamation,  the  most  practicable 
g  the  establishment  of  a  central  asylum  where  the  habitual  truant 
be  sent  and  detained  until  discharged  as  cured  or  incurable.  The 
iber  of  confirmed  truants  is,  happily,  comparatively  small,  and  it 
ilieved  that  one  State  institution,  through  its  negative  deterrent, 
ell  as  its  positive  curative  influences,  would  suffice.  It  is  to  be 
)d  that  such  an  institution  may  soon  be  established. 

Discipline. 

\e  condition  of  the  schools  in  respect  to  discipline  was  never 
i  healthy  than  during  the  past  year.  The  number  of  cases  of 
oral  punishment  fell  from  the  somewhat  large  number  of  103, 
lied  last  year,  to  52,  while  the  number  of  suspensions  was  61,  only 
a:iore.  The  number  of  cases  of  truancy  reported  was  375,  or  34 
than  the  corresponding  figures  of  last  year, 
even  schools  were  managed  without  recourse  to  the  use  of  the 

two  more  than  the  same  category  of  the  previous  year;   ten 
ols  reported  from  one  (1)  to  three  (3)  cases  each, 
ilieving,  as  I  do,  that  the  healthiest  condition  of  the  schools  is  in 
rse  ratio  to  the  number  of  cases  of  severe  discipline  resorted  to, 

great  reason  for  rejoicing  at  these  figures.     May  their  number 
jiue  to  lessen,  and  the  zero  point  soon  be  reached. 
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Manual  Trainino. 

A  gentleman  who  attended  the  meetings  of  the  National  Teacho^ 
Association  at  Chicago,  in  July  last,  has  informed  zne  that  the  one 
vital,  absorbing  topic  that  stirred  the  minds  of  the  sixteen  thonBaal 
teachers  there  assembled  was  manual  training.  Bvidences  were  spreii 
on  all  sides  that  this  was  the  burning  educational  question  of  tti 
hour.  Complete  exhibits  of  work  done,  illustratdye  of  schemes  d 
study  and  practice,  were  furnished  by  Chicago  itself  and  many  ote 
localities.  It  was  manifest  that  not  only  in  the  gpreat  citiefi^  bnt  Jm 
in  very  many  towns  and  YiUages  throughout  the  west,  Tnft.Tniftl  tiaisnf 
had  become  a  component  part  of  the  system  of  public  educiliaa 
The  teachers  present,  led  by  many  of  the  most  thoug'htful  edactioa 
of  the  country,  were  convinced  of  its  utility,  almost  of  its  neceoi^ 
and  welcomed  the  new  adjunct  to  our  educational  forces;  and 
ready  to  adopt  and  use  it  when  authorized  by  those  who  hafe  tb 
direction  of  such  matters. 

^or  has  the  east  been  an  idle  spectator  of  the  opening  of  thie 
field  of  effort     The  experiments  of  the  past  five  years  in  Boston,  Sff 
Haven,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  have  been  so 
and  convincing  that  all  these  and  many  other  places  have 
already  placed  or  are  on  the  verge  of  incorporating  manual  tzioiV] 
in  their  courses  of  instruction. 

WhUe  we  have  not  ventured  upon  any  experiments,   this  agitatiW/^ 
and  trial  of  this  novel  element  in  public  education  has  been 
by  us  with  great  interest  and  solicitude.     Last   winter  the 
appointed  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Buso,  TFiki 
Hourigan,  and  myself,  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the 
of  introducing  manual  training  in  the  schools  of  this  cify.  I 
several  days  in  New  York  in  studying  some  of  the  many  looM 
industrial  training  there  in  operation,  and  the  chairman  of  t2i6 
committee,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Lipman  and  myself,  visited 
delphia  and  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  plan  there  pnnM^  •• 

The  industrial  schools  of  Europe  were  established  for  IliA 
purpose  of  teaching  trades,  of  producing  skilled  mechaiM^ 
utilized  in  the  aggrandizement  of  corporations  and  aristocratie 
ments.     They  cared  nothing  for  the  development  of  the  man  orte 
production  of  intelligent  citizens.     The  purpose  of  manual  trtiBBt 
this  country  is  far  different.     It  should  be  clearly  understood  W 
plan  excludes  wholly  the  teaching  of  any  single  trade^  but  thatiti 
the  presentation  and  mastering  of  the  principles  that  undflib 
trades.    A  pupil  taking  this  course  of  instruction  will  not 
skilled  in  any  one  occupation,  but  he  will  be  so  trained  that  he  liB 
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)  enter  upon  any  occupation  he  may  choose,  with  the  certainty' 
ning  a  proficient  and  finished  workman. 

al  training  is  the  outgrowth  of  instruction  in  free-hand 
^.  The  basal  arg^ument  for  the  adoption  of  drawing  in  the 
scheme  of  education  was  that  it  supplemented  the  accepted 
»f  education;  that  it  developed  the  intellect  through  the  train- 
ye  and  hand;  that  it  completed  that  symmetrical  growth  of  the 
it  has  been  the  ideal  of  educators  for  ages.  Aside  from  its 
an  aspects,  drawing  was  adopted  as  a  means  of  discipline  and 
ling  out  the  mental  faculties. 

n  became  evident  that  manual  training,  the  reproduction  of 
wing  in  material  form,  was  the  natural,  the  logical  outcome 
iction  in  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing, 
iment  and  discussion  have  developed  a  powerful  public  senti- 
favor  of  giving  manual  training  a  prominent  place  in  our  plan 
c  education,  even  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  displace  a  part  of 
nary  subjects  of  study  to  give  it  room. 

eviction  is  that  the  proper  place  to  begin  the  work  is  in  the 
lool,  whose  pupils  have  had  sufficient  previous  drill  in  drawing 
it  them  to  take  up  the  new  branch  of  study  intelligently  and 
.Iv. 

CEIPT8  AND  Expenditures  fob  the  Year  Endinq  August  31,  1887. 

Beceipts. 

lance  on  hand  September  1,  1886 $77,036  04 

jy  tax 193,792  90 

portionment 51,666  73 

of  the  University,  from    Literature    Fund    for 

school 1,542  67 

of  the  University,  for  instruction  of  teachers' 

". 600  00 

of  the  University,  for  school  apparatus 150  00 

)n-resident  pupils 1 ,  539  45 

igh  School  pupils,  use  of  text-books 1 ,  205  60 

le  of  old  school  No.  7 1,200  00 

bate  on  insurance,  new  school,  No.  7 37  60 

le  of  old  desks 102  00 

:ash    received    from    library    fines  and  sale    of 

gues 56  00 

$328,828  89 
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Expend  iturea. 

Teachers'  salaries $155,914  83 

New  school  No.  7 17,652  ^ 

Eepairs  and  heaters 16,025  64 

Fuel 8,501  9.i 

Janitors'  salaries 8,852  35 

Text-books 3,416  24 

Supplies 2,044  .lO 

Superintendent  of  schools  and  secretary   2,66667 

Superintendent  of  buildings 1 ,220  83 

Clerkhire 628  M 

Gas 506  00 

Insurance 708  99 

Printing  and  advertising 1, 760  W 

Library 895  67 

School  furniture 1,706  & 

Miscellaneous  expenses 840  il 

School  apparatus 224  72 

Rent  of  school  No.  3 400  0(' 

New  school  No.  3 6,104  25 

Building  fund 430  d^ 

Settlement  of  suits  vs.  the  city  on  account  of  school  No.  5, )  ^j  i- 

Settlement  made  by  corporation  counsel > 

$231,172  *• 

Cash  balance  on  hand  September  1,  1887 97,656  0 

$d28,8288r|l:. 

T 
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AUBUEN. 
Benjamin  B.  Snow,  Superintendent. 

Statistics. 

ave  the  honor  to  report  the  following  statistics  of  the  public 
Is  of  the  city  for  the  year  ending  June  30  last: 

registration  of  pupils 3, 770 

,ge  daily  attendance 2,988 

>er  of  teachers  employed,  exclusive  of  specials 93 

ftl  teachers 2 

ordinary  expenses  of  schools $56, 146  38 

average  cost  per  pupil 18  46 

ge  cost  per  pupil  for  tuition 13  51 

ided  toward  erection  of  new  High  School  building.  30,973  84 

ated  enrollment  in  private  and  parochial  schools  . .  1,200 


nber  of    schools — High   school,   one;   grammar  schools,  five; 

ry  schools,  seven. 

3,  one  school  at  the  Cayuga  Asylum,  with  an  average  attendance 

y-three  pupils. 

special  features  have  been  introduced  in  the  management  of  the 

Is  during  the  year. 

enew   a  suggestion   I   have  repeatedly  made,   that   industrial 

Ls  for  idlers  and  truants,  either  under  State  or  local  control,  are 

atively  demanded. 

so  suggest  for  your  consideration  that  the  requiring  physiology 

lygiene  to  be  taught  in  all  the  public  schools  is  tending  to 

;  the  object  for  which  it  was  enacted,  at  least  in  the  one  particular 

i  use  of  tobacco.     My  observation  is  that  the  use  of  tobacco 

r  boys  of  school  age  is  far  more  prevalent  than  it  was  five  years 

This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  tobacco  is  placed  before  them 

re  attractive  forms,  but  my  opinion  is  that  the  effect  of  constantly 

ing  the  attention  of  youth  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  even  to  point 

I  evils,  is  pemicioua  and  should  be  discontinued. 
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JiJa:pendUunit<. 

Teachers*  salaries $155, 914  82 

New  school  No.  7 17, 652  28 

Repairs  and  heaters 16,025  64 

Fuel 8,501  9o 

Janitors'  salaries 8,852  35 

Text-books 3,416  24 

Supplies 2,044  5(i 

Superintendent  of  schools  and  secretary   2,666  67 

Superintendent  of  buildings 1 ,220  83 

Clerk  hire 628  84 

Gas 506  00 

Insurance 708  9ft 

Printing  and  atlvertising 1 ,  750  W 

Librarj' 895  67 

School  furniture 1 ,  706  59 

MiscellaneouH  expenses 840  21 

School  apparatus 224  7*2 

Rent  of  school  No.  3 400  0(1 

New  school  No.  3 6,104  2o 

Building  fund 430  2f' 

Settlement  of  suits  vs.  the  citv  on  account  of  school  No.  5,  )  ,,,. ,   ,- 

5-  681  4i 

Settlement  made  by  corporation  counsel 3 


Cash  balance  on  hand  September  1,  1887 . . . 


$231,172  2h 

97,656  63 

$328,828^ 
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AUBUEN. 
Benjamin  B.  Snow,  Superintendent. 

Statistics. 

ve  the  honor  to  report  the  following  statistios  of  the  public 

of  the  city  for  the  year  ending  June  30  last: 

Bgistration  of  pupils 3, 770 

e  daily  attendance 2,988 

r  of  teachers  employed,  exclusive  of  specials 93 

teachers 2 

•rdinary  expenses  of  schools $56, 146  38 

verage  cost  per  pupil 18  46 

e  cost  per  pupil  for  tuition 13  51 

led  toward  erection  of  new  High  School  building.  30,973  84 

:ed  enrollment  in  private  and  parochial  schools  . .  1 ,  200 


ber  of    schools — High   school,   one;   grammar  schools,  five; 
{  schools,  seven. 

one  school  at  the  Cayuga  Asylum,  with  an  average  attendance 
-three  pupils. 

>ecial  features  have  been  introduced  in  the  management  of  the 
during  the  year. 

lew    a  suggestion  I   have  repeatedly  made,   that   industrial 
for  idlers  and  truants,  either  under  State  or  local  control,  are 
ivelv  demanded. 

)  suggest  for  your  consideration  that  the  requiring  physiology 
giene  to  be  taught  in  all  the  public  schools  is  tending  to 
;he  object  for  which  it  was  enacted,  at  least  in  the  one  particular 
use  of  tobacco.  My  observation  is  that  the  use  of  tobacco 
boys  of  school  age  is  far  more  prevalent  than  it  was  five  years 
'his  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  tobacco  is  placed  before  them 
attractive  forms,  but  my  opinion  is  that  the  effect  of  constantly 
:g  the  attention  of  youth  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  even  to  point 
3Yils,  is  pemicioua  and  should  be  discontinued. 
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BLNGHAMTON. 
M.  W.  Scott,  SuperintendenL 

Financial. 

The  amounts  of  funds  received  for  the  year  ending'  July  31, 1887, 
were  as  follows: 

Balance  in  treasury  August  1,  1886 $6,319  67 

Amount  raised  by  June  tax,  1886 45,455  00 

Amount  received  from  State 12,912  71 

Amount  received  from  tuition 11 ,  077  71 

Amount  received  from  library  fines 81  00 

Total $65,946  17 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

Building  fund,  Oak  street  building $10,040  15 

Other  expenditures  on  buildings 1 ,  2^  36 

Teachers*  fund 39,448  00 

Library  fund 1,894  95 

General  fund,  furnaces  for  Oak  street  building 1,559  87 

Other  expenditures 10, 184  58 

Total $64,425  91 

Balance  in  treasury  August  1,  1887 $1,520  ^ 

Attendance.     * 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  during  the  year  was  4,09& 
The  average  daily  attendance  3,044,  with  an  average  number  belonging 
of  3,152. 

Promotions. 

The  whole  number  examined  was  2,678;  the  whole  number  promoted 
was  2,471 ;  the  number  not  promoted  was  199.  Of  the  whole  numba 
promoted  904  were  promoted  on  a  class  standing  for  the  year  oi  85 
per  cent.  The  remaining  number,  1,676,  was  promoted  on  examinatioii 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  taken  in  connection  with  the  class  standisg, 
as  required  by  the  rules  of  the  board.  The  number  promoted  bj 
special  promotions  during  the  year,  in  accordance  with  section  17, 
chapter  8,  of  the  rules  of  the  board,  was  forty-two. 

During  the  past  year  the  study  of  vocal  music  ha^  been  added  to 
the  cuiTiculum,  and  a  marked  degree  of  proficiency  has  already  been 
attained  in  that  important  and  interesting  branch  of  education.    Tbt 
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fact  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  a  teacher,  thorough,  competent 
and  successful  in  other  branches  of  study,  need  have  no  fear  of  failure 
in  music,  even  though  singing  is  to  her  one  of  the  lost  arts. 

Teachebs. 

The  number  of  duly  licensed  teachers  employed  during  any  portion 
of  the  year  was  ninety-five,  of  whom  seven  were  males  and  eighty- 
eight  females.  The  number  of  duly  licensed  teachers  teaching  at  the 
same  time,  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more,  was  eighty-two.  Of  the 
above  number  seven  were  licensed  by  certificate  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  seven  held  Normal  school  diplomas, 
and  eighty-one  were  licensed  by  local  authority. 

Sanitary  Condition  op  Schools. 

The  usual  good  health  of  the  children  attending  school  is  the  best 
evidence  of  the  excellent  sanitary  condition  of  the  buildings  and 
surroundings.  Tet  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  our  older 
buildings  are  poorly  ventilated  and  require  much  and  careful  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  school-rooms 
in  a  healthy  condition.  With  the  constant  draft  upon  the  school 
funds  to  meet  the  necessities  for  larger  accommodations,  the  matter  of 
furnishing  pure  air  for  the  children  to  breathe  in  the  school-room  has 
hardly  kept  pace  with  modern  ideas  of  ventilation,  and  should  receive 
the  attention  its  importance  deserves. 

Organization  and  Gradinq. 

In  the  organization  and  grading,  the  schools  are  classified  as 
follows:  Primary,  intermediate,  grammar  and  high  school;  the  first, 
second  and  third  grades  composing  the  primary  grades;  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  the  intermediate  grades;  the  seventh  and  eighth  the 
grammar  grades,  while  the  high  school  contains  a  four  years'  course, 
from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  grades,  inclusive.  The  school  system  is 
intended  to  harmonize  in  all  its  departments,  the  course  of  instruction 
being  progressive,  each  grade  being  preparatory  to  the  one  above  it. 
The  course  of  study,  as  arranged,  is  intended  to  cover  a  year  s  work 
for  the  child  of  average  ability,  and  regular  promotions  are  made 
annually  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  board.  The  rules  of  the 
board  also  provide  for  special  promotions  as  follows :  ''  Special  examin- 
ations for  promotions  to  the  next  higher  grade  may  be  made  at  any 
time,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  and  principal  of  the 
school,  and  a  report  thereof  made  to  the  committee  on  schools. 

During  the  past  year  more  than  forty  pupils  have  been  promoted  to 
higher  grades  under  the  clause  allowing  special  promotions.     It  may 
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be  remarked,  however,  that  in  making  these  special  promotions,  tiie 
physical  as  well  as  the  mental  ability  of  the  pupil  is  duly  considered 
by  those  having  the  matter  in  charge,  and  special  promotions  are 
never  recommended  unless  the  age  and  strength  of  the  pupil  seemingly 
justify  such  a  step.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  found  that  very  many 
more  pupils  fail  to  make  the  work  of  the  grade  than  are  found 
capable  of  going  beyond  it. 

The  above  rules  apply  to  all  grades  in  our  schools.  The  tests  upon 
which  regular  promotions  are  made  are  mainly  the  half-term  reviews 
and  term  examinations,  held  at  the  close  of  each  term,  although  a 
class  record  is  kept  in  most  of  the  high  school  g^rades.  '  During  the 
past  two  years  "  pupils  who  have  acquired  an  average  class  standing  for 
the  year  of  eighty-Uve  per  cent,  and  whose  attendance  and  deportment 
have  been  good,"  have  not  been  required  to  take  the  annual  examina- 
tions, which  plan  has  seemed  to  meet  with  the  very  general  approval 
of  all  persons  interested;  there  being  an  incentive  to  keep  up  the 
regular  attendance  and  good  deportment,  as  well  as  to  maintain  Uie 
requisite  scholarship.  In  addition  to  the  tests  above  named  for 
ascertaining  the  scholarship  of  pupils,  the  rules  also  provide  as  foUows: 
"The  Begents'  examinations  shall  be  marked  and  the  results  made  a 
part  of  the  averages  for  promotion  in  all  grades  above  the  eighth," 
thus  allowing  standards  other  than  our  own  to  enter  into  the  account 
of  the  final  determination  of  the  ability  of  the  pupil  for  promotioit 

School  BuiLDiNas. 

During  the  past  year  additions  have  been  completed  to  the  Oak 
street  school,  and  also  to  the  New  street  school,  both  of  which  are 
arranged  on  the  class-room  system,  and  heated  and  ventilated  with 
the  Buttan-Smead  system  of  heating  and  ventilating,  and,  I  may  add, 
with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  rapid  growth  of  our  city  will 
make  it  a  necessity  that  more  school-room  accommodations  shall  be 
furnished  during  the  present  year.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  oor 
schools  are  full  to  overflowing,  yet  there  are  many  children  within  the 
boundaries  of  our  city  that  are  not  in  school,  and  juet  how  to  get 
them  there  and  restrain  and  retain  them  while  there,  is  one  of  the 
educational  questions  that  in  my  judgment  should  be  prominentl/ 
held  before  our  State  legislators,  until  we  receive  such  legislftiiTe 
enactment  that  will  enable,  or  at  least  aid,  us  in  accomplishing  tiuB 
result. 

General  Remarks. 

In  "stating  what  has  been   done  during  the   year  in   the  line  d 
advancement,"  I  can  only  add,  that  while  the  general  results  of  tk^ 
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school  work  accomplished  during  the  year  have  not  been  in  all 
respects  satisfactory,  they  will  compare  favorably  with'  the  work  of 
former  years,  and  with  harmony  now  restored  in  our  school  board,  I 
truHt  the  coming  year  will  be  more  pleasant  for  teachers  and  superin- 
tendent, more  profitable  to  the  schools,  less  annoying  to  the  State 
Department  and  free  from  all  entangling  alliances  or  environments  that 
tend  to  hamper  or  impede  the  progress  of  our  educational  work. 


BROOKLYN. 
Wm.   H.  Maxwell,   Superintendent, 

For  reasons  which  have  been  previously  set  forth  to  you,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  present  in  this  form,  more  than  a  brief  summary, 
showing  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  Brooklyn  schools  i  during 
the  year  ending  August  last. 

The  numerical  growth,  merely,  is  shown  by  the  following  compara- 
tive statement: 

AuiTUSt,  1886.  1887. 

Number  of  schools 78  82 

Teachers  employed  twenty-eight  weeks  or  over,  1 ,  560  1 ,  628 

Teachers  employed  for  any  period 1 ,  661  1 ,  747 

Children  attending  school 98,115  108,302 

Average  daily  attendance 63,943  64,198 

Expended  for  school-houses,  sites,  repairs,  fur- 
niture, etc $366,880  |491,095 

Expended  for  all  other  purposes 1,242,872  1,401,562 


The  expenditure  for  school-houses,  sites,  etc.,  has  been  confined  to 
increasing  the  accommodations  for  primary  children.  In  view,  how- 
ever, of  the  ground  lost  in  providing  primary  accommodations  during 
the  years  prior  to  1883,  the  appropriations  since  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  make  good  the  deficit,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  city  in  population.  Substantial  progress,  how- 
ever, has  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  hoped  and  believed 
that  the  authorities  are  now  so  fully  impressed  with  the  need  for  more 
primary  school  buildings,  that  in  future  they  will  not  withhold  the 
necessary  appropriations. 

In  the  direction  of  more  intelligent  and  satisfactory  educational 
work  in  the  school  and  class-rooms,  I  believe  I  may  truthfully  report 
satisfactory  progress. 
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The  high  standard  of  qualificatioiis  demanded  for  teachers  haa  not 
been  lowered. 

Our  training  school  is  doing  excellent  work  in  supplying  the  lower 
primary  grades  of  pupils  with  teachers,  who  enter  upon  their  duties 
with  some  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  their  work,  ind 
imbued  with  professional  zeal  and  enthusiasm. 

During  the  last  school  year  a  new  course  of  study,  the  fruit  of  yean 
of  labor,  observation  and  thought,  was  adopted.  It  -was  designed  to 
compel  more  intelligent  and  thoughtful  work  on  the  part  of  teachers^ 
and  to  relieve  the  pupils  from  much  of  the  tedium  of  merely  memoiiz- 
ing  a  collection  of  words  which  had  for  them  little  sense  or  meaning. 

Beneficial  results  are  already  apparent,  and  more  are  confidentlj 
looked  for  as  our  teachers  shall  become  more  familiar  with  the  reqmie 
ments  which  the  new  course  of  study  imposes. 

Of  these,  and  of  other  evidences  of  educational  progress  in  our 
city,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  speak  more  at  length,  should  I  be  in  positicifi 
to  contribute  to  your  report  another  year. 


BUFFALO. 

J.  r.  Cbooker,  SuperintendenL 

Attendance. 

During  the  school  year  1886-87  there  were  registered  in  the  pnbBe 
schools  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  29,434  pupils,  whose  average  attenda&M 
was  19,381.  This  was  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  1,063  in 
registration  and  1,341  in  attendance,  attributable  in  part  to  tltf 
natural  growth  of  the  city  in  population,  and  in  part  to  the  improro- 
ments  effected  in  the  condition  of  many  of  the  old  school  buildingi, 
as  well  as  the  increased  accommodations  furnished  by  new  ones. 

Buildings. 

Two  commodious  and  handsome  houses,  with  seating  capadtj^if 
about  1,500  children,  have  been  erected  and  opened  since  mr  ]tA 
rejiort.  These  buildings,  known  as  Nos.  38  and  40  in  our  system,  trt 
considered  models  of  their  kind.  No  pains  or  expense  have  betf 
spared  to  make  them  substantial,  comfortable  and  convenient 

Decided  i)rogreHs  has  been  made  during  the  past  five  years  in  ^ 
character  of  our  new  school  buildings. 

The  school  authorities  have  devoted  much  time,  thought  and  dtf^ 
towards  developinp^,  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  a  system  of  interior 
arrangements  and  furnishing  of  houses,  with  the  view  of  securing,  o 
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a  reasonable  and  judicious  area,  the  largest  seating  capacity,  the 
greatest  volume  of  light  and  the  most  thorough  ventilation,  combined 
with  adequate  heating  in  cold  weather.  All  new  buildings  are  now 
heated  by  steam  apparatus  in  the  basements.  In  two  new  buildings 
mechanical  ventilation,  by  means  of  exhaust  wheels,  have  been  intro- 
duced with  very  satisfactory  results. 

All  new  buildings  are  constructed  on  the  two-story  plan,  for  reasons 
of  hygiene  and  safety.  The  avoidance  to  young  girls,  at  a  certain 
time  of  life,  of  climbing  unnecessary  flights  of  stairs,  as  well  as 
undesirable  risk  in  case  of  Are  or  panic,  is  consulted  in  this  relation. 
The  city  government  appropriates  $100,000  yearly  for  the  erection 
and  furnishing  new  buildings,  and  the  necessary  repairs  to  old  ones, 
but  with  the  rapid  growth  in  population  of  our  city,  and  the  almost 
magic  settlement  of  new  districts,  but  a  short  time  ago  commons  o~* 
farm,  lands,  this  amount  is  already  found  inadequate  to  provide  the 
necessary  school  accommodations. 

The  Teaching  Corps 

was  increased  from  590  in  1885-86  to  601  for  the  school  year  covered 
by  this  report  Of  these,  twenty-seven  are  special  teachers  of  the 
German  language,  music,  penmanship  and  drawing. 

Sixty-six  members  of  the  corps  are  licensed  by  certificates  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ninety-six  hold  Normal 
school  diplomas  and  439  are  licensed  by  local  authority. 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  sixty-four  buildings  employed  for 
school  purposes.  Of  these,  forty-seven  are  owned  by  the  city,  twelve 
are  rented  ;  a  portion  of  the  State  Normal  school  building  is  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  a  *'  School  of  Practice,"  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  city,  in  which  classes,  representing  all  the  grammar  school  grades, 
are  instructed  by  students  in  the  Normal  school,  belonging  to  the 
teachers'  graduating  class,  under  the  supervision  and  criticism  of 
teachers  paid  by  the  city. 

Besides  there  are  four  charitable  institutions  for  orphans  which  are 
provided  with  teachers  and  fuel  out  of  the  public  school  fund. 

Of  the  buildings  owned  by  the  city,  forty-one  are  brick  and  the 
remainder  are  frame ;  nineteen  are  three-story  structures  (which 
includes  nearly  all  of  the  old  ones)  ;  nineteen  others  are  two-stories 
and  the  remainder  are  small  one-story  houses.  Twenty  are  con- 
atmcted  on  the  grade-room  plan,  and  the  others  are  arranged  after 
the  old  style  of  assembly-rooms  with  class-rooms  attached. 

The  new  buildings  are  all  being  built  on  the  grade-room  plan. 
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Our  High  School 

is  advancing  with  a  rapid  and  vigorous  growth,  as  its  benefits  become 
more  widely  known  and  thoroughly  appreciated  each  succeeding  yetr. 
Great  as  was  the  additional  accommodations  afforded  by  the  enlarge- 
ment, or  practical  rebuilding  of  the  structure  last  year,  it  hasbea 
fairly  filled,  when  it  was  expected  there  would  be  room  to  spare  far 
several  years,  and  public  attention  is  now  bein^  directed  to  the  iiie^ 
itable  necessity  of  again  enlarging  the  building  or  of  establishing! 
second  high  school  in  some  other  section  of  the  city. 

The  class  admitted  last  year  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  tin 
institution,  and,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  the  present  bnOdinf 
will  be  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity  next  year. 

Another  noteworthy  fact  in  connection  with  the  hi^h  school  is,  tbi 
the  per  cent  of  attendance  upon  the  registration  was  never  before  so 
large.  The  course  of  study  is  made  flexible,  outside  of  such  sabjecb 
as  are  universally  deemed  necessary,  to  the  extent  that  pupils  are  per 
mitted  to  select  the  branches  they  wish  to  pursue,  and  to  proceed  viik 
three  at  a  time,  while  they  exhibit  ability  to  carry-them  on  by  maip- 
taining  a  creditable  standing. 


> 

r 
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I  append  th«  tabic  of  stiKlies: 


ENGLISH  tXJL'ESE. 


Algebru. 
American  History, 
Physical  Geography. 
PoUtira. 


One  Language:  lJalin{CcBgar 
and  Cicero),  French  or  Oer- 
man  Reader. 

Geometry  (seoonil  termj.t 

Physics. 

Physiology,  t 

Chemiatry. 

Ehetoric. 

Oeokigij. 

Botany. 


History  of  Eoglaiid. 

Aalronoinu. 
Political  Economy. 
Mental  Pliilosophy. 
English  Literuture. 

Tri'joiiumetry. 
Moral  PhiUii>0[ih\j. 


CLASSICAL  COURSE. 


9 1  Latin     Grammar 

Reader. 
I !  Anierieun  History. 
a'AlKtidrtt. 
1 1  Greek  Grammar. 


Latin  (Casar). 
Greek     Grammar, 

tiniipd. 
Geometry. 
Latin  (Virgin. 
Greek  (Anabasis). 


Latin  (Virgil  continued). 
Latin  (Cicero). 
Grt>ek     (Anabasis,     con- 
tinued). 
Greek  i,Homer). 
See  below,  J 


IlM«M*rr  BIndlH  In  Roaiaii  T^p")  Optfanal  StntUn  In  ItiUlca. 

IMplomas  are  awarded  to  pupils  who  pass  eighteen  term  examinations  In 
ther  of  the  prescribed  courses  of  study.  No  substitution  will  be  allowed 
r-  necessary  studies.  In  the  English  course  the  language  chosen  must  be 
ccessfuUy  pursued  at  least  two  years  to  be  credited  on  the  diploma. 
Eliamlnatlons  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  term  and  certificates  are 
ued  to  all  pupils  who  pass  them.  To  be  eligible  to  examination  the  term 
'■ding  must  be  seTenty  per  cent,  and  to  pass  it  the  seventy-five  per  cent 
Proposed  questions  must  be  correctly  answered, 

InBTBDCTIOX   in  the  OzRXAN  iMKOnAOB 

Iseen  porsued  in  twenty-one  of  the  grammar  schools  and  in  the 
o,  BcbooL  Twenty-five  teachers  were  employed  in  this  Beryice. 
'  Xiomber  of  pupils  prosecuting  this  study  shows  a  steady  increase 
*^  year,  and  is  evidence  that  a  knowledge  r'  this  language  is  con- 

^«  ot  these  etadle«  may  be  omitted  br  those  who  take  a  languase. 
-farenezsmlDBtloDseleaUvein  the  Classical  Conne  to  meet  special  reqnliemeutB  tor 
^*<iee  to  collMte. 
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sidered  a  valuable  addition  to  a  business  equipment  in  a  comm 
like  ours,  comprising  about  100,000  inhabitants  of  Teutonic  c 
and  using,  to  a  large  extent,  their  mother  tongue  in  ordinary  reb 
of  life. 

By  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  ] 
registered  in  1882,  who  studied  German,  was  1,991 ;  while  in  18 
there  were  3,817,  an  increase  of  1,826,  or  ninety-one  per  cent : 

CJOMPARATIVE   TaBLE. 


YEABa 

Number  of 
schools  hav- 
ing  Qerman 
classes. 

Number  of 
special  Gor- 
man teachers. 

• 

c 
o 

£ 

••* 

iS 
"S 

£ 

1 

1 

1 

1870 

1871 

10 
12 
14 

•   •  «  • 

16 
16 
16 
17 
17 
17 
17 
18 
19 
21 
22 

6 

7 
8 

«   ■   •   • 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15 

15 

17 

18 

21 

23 

25 

537 
623 

872 

'ii698 
1,787 
2,010 
1,993 
1,782    ' 
1,814 
1,991    , 
2,752 
3,116 
3,396 
3,817 

1 

1 

1 

1872 

1873-74-75*..    . 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

J 

W83-84 

1884-85 

1885-86 

1886-87 



1 

♦No  reports  could  be  found. 
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The  School  Libbabt  Fund 

received  from  the  State,  is  appropriated  to  its  legitimate  paip* 
more  scrupulously  than  it  was  in  former  years.  It  is  apportioned  i» 
the  various  districts  on  the  basis  of  registration,  and  is  carefnft 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  books  and  periodicals. 

Each  school  has  a  library  of  its  own,  in  which  the  principal  •^* 
librarian.  The  larger  schools  have  very  creditable  libraries,  in  ^ 
cases  numbering  upwards  of  1,500  volumes.  I  have  suggested,  id  >"? 
annual  report  to  the  common  council,  that  it  would  be  wise  for  "* 
city  to  add  to  the  appropriation  received  from  the  State  a  likesmBP 
the  purchase  of  books,  and  thereby  place  within  reach  of  the  cM»* 
and  patrons  of  the  public  schools,  in  all  sections  of  the  dtj,  ^ 
collections  of  standard  literature.  Of  late  years  there  has  be* 
noteworthy  increase  in  the  calls  upon  our  school  librarie**.  whidi* 
I  am  satisfied,  doing  useful  work  in  enlightening  whole  feinib*' 
well  as  the  children  attendinor  school.     The  district  libraries,  ii^ 
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lent,  serve  a  more  useful  purpose  than  would  a  consolidated  or 
il  free  school  library  in  a  city  of  wide  distances  from  any  one 
il  point. 

)  standard  periodicals  are  quite  generally  introduced  and  are 
y  appreciated,  and  their  presence  in  the  school-room  and 
ies  tends  toward  keeping  the  children  of  the  poor  on  an  equal 
g  of  familiarity,  so  far  as  current  literature  is  concerned,  with 
lildren  of  the  "  well-to-do." 
« important  subject  of 

School  Sanitatiom 

ceived  much  attention  of  late  at  the  hands  of  the  educational 
rities  in  Buffalo,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  interest  awakened 
lias  not  been  wholly  unproductive  of  good  results.  It  is  not 
ble  that  a  school-house  will  ever  be  built  in  this  city  again 
lit  the  fullest  considerations  of  the  hygienic  interests  of  the 
en  and  the  adoption  of  the  best,  or  what  may  appear  the  best, 
>ds  of  securing  proper  air,  light  and  heat,  so  that  children  may 
)  exposed  to  any  loss  of  health,  in  these  particulars,  during  a 
mportant  part  of  their  lives, 
subject  of 

Manual  TaAiNiNa 

[ig  largely  discussed  in  the  press  of  our  city,  and  I  hope  in 
o  have  a  manual  training  school  established  in  connection  with 
epartment  under  my  charge;  but  so  many  other  important 
ons  are  pressing  for  early  settlement  that  I  am  willing  to  wait 
the  public  mind  has  become  more  thoroughly  educated  in  this 
L 


COHOES. 

Charles  F.  lirlEKBiLL,  Superintendent, 

Financial  Disadvantages. 

L  Murray  Hubbard,  president  of  the  board  of  education,  last 
eported  that  owing  to  the  repeal  of  section  2  of  chapter  316  of 
iws  of  1874,  the  board  of  education  was  deprived  of  the  means 
sing  money  that  had  been  granted  to  former  boards.  This  lack 
ids  caused  the  board  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  music 
)r  and  superintendent  of  schools.  As  was  reported  by  President 
ard  a  year  ago»  there  was  not  money  enough  in  the  hands  of  th& 
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chamberlain  to  pay  the  running  expenses  of  the  schools  beyond  tJu 
month  of  December,  1886.  About  the  first  of  January  last  the  follow- 
ing circular  was  sent  to  all  teachers,  janitors  and  other  interested 
parties : 

"M 

*'  At  a  meotine  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Cohoes.  held  December  27.  IM 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted: 

"Whereas,  The  board  of  education  in  their  expenditures  and  contraotB  are  reqairai 
by  the  city  charter  to  have  reference  to  the  amount  of  moneys  subject  to  their  oria 
during;  the  present  school  year,  and  shall  not  exceed  the  amoant  so  provided,  and  h 
<*.a8e  any  debt  shall  be  incurred  or  contract  made  by  the  board  or  any  member  tbend 
which  shall  require  the  expenditure  of  a  crreatcr  sum  than  has  been  provided  orapiao- 
prlated  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  the  city  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  same,  but  Ai 
members  of  the  board  voting  for  the  same  shall  be ;  now.  therefore. 

"Resolved,  That  this  board  will  in  no  way  incur  any  debt  or  make  any  contract  bf 
which  the  city  or  members  of  the  board  shall  be  deemed  in  any  way  liable  or  responsilib 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  for  the  remainder  of  the  8cho<»l  year,  except  m 
money  may  be  provided  therefur  by  future  lefi:i8lation,  and  that  all  persons  who  nv 
render  services  or  furnish  supplies  or  materials  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  te 
the  remainder  of  the  school  year  must  do  so  with  the  full  and  explicit  understaodiaf 
and  agreement  that  thoy  will  not  be  paid  for  such  services  or  materials  unless  moseis 
shall  be  provided  therefor  by  legislation,  as  aforesaid. 

**JiPsolved,  That  the  clerk  of  this  board  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  tonotifrth 
teachers  and  all  others  who  may  render  services,  as  well  as  those  who  shall  faraisk 
supplies  or  materials  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  of  the  adoption  of  this  resolution." 

The  teachers  remained  in  charge  of  their  schools ;  and  on  Febnun 
eighth,  the  Legislature  passed  an  enabling  act  (chapter  8,  Laws  d 
1887),  whereby  the  board  of  education  was  authorized  to  borrow  i 
«um  not  exceeding  $9,000,  upon  certificates  of  indebtedness  signed  bj 
the  mayor,  president  and  clerk  of  the  board  of  education.  SaM 
certificates  were  sold  at  par  and  due  September  1,  1887,  with  interest 
at  four  i^er  cent  per  annum.  Thus  the  schools  were  enabled  to  con- 
tinue through  the  year. 

It  is  evident  to  all  that  a  law,  similar  to  the  one  repealed,  shoaldbft 
reenacted,  and  that  at  an  early  date.    With  the  board  of  edncitici 
limited  in  funds,  as  they  now  are  and  must  be,  until  the  present  dir 
law  is  changed,  I  cannot  ask  the  commissioners  or  the  common  councO 
to  enforce  the  Compulsory  Education  Act,  or  make   any  endeavors 
to  bring  into  the  schools  the  absentees  and  truanta.      Oar  Bcbod 
accommodations  are  now  overcrowded,  and  to  lay  a  greater  burdefi 
upon  our  already  overtaxed  teachers  would  be  cruel  and  imposohl*' 
If  we  could  build  more  buildings,  or  enlarge  some  we  now  have,  the 
pressure  would  be  relieved. 

The  board  of  education  have  petitioned  the  common  council  for 
permission  to  sell  the  lot  upon  which  the  only  single-room  school  bnil^ 
ing  in  the  city  stands,  and  also  a  dwelling  house  and  lot  belonging  to 
the  board.     Both  of  these  lots  are  situated  in  the  south  x>art  of  the  citj. 
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It  is  hoped  that  from  the  sale  of  these  lots  a  sufficient  amount  can 
^e  raised  to  enable  the  board  to  erect  a  four-room  school  building  on 
l£ain  street,  during  the  ensuing  year.  Had  the  board  the  means  to 
pay  salaries,  etc.,  two  more  schools  could  be  opened  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  city,  which  would  relieve  the  pressure  in  that  part  of 
Sohoes.  The  simple  facts  are  that  there  are  only  funds  enough  in  the 
lands  of  the  chamberlain  to  pay  the  salary  bills  of  teachers  and 
lanitors,  the  fuel  bills  and  repairs  for  the  balance  of  the  school  year 
irith  a  small  amount  for  incidentals.  There  is  no  chance  for  enlarging 
>r  building  unless  the  common  council  grant  the  request  now  before 
ihem. 

The  day  schools  last  year,  considering  all  the  discouragements  they 
mcountered,  did  better  work  than  could  be  expected.  The  teachers 
abored  hard  and  showed  that  they  were  willing  to  work  on  trust  if 
leed  be  to  keep  the  schools  open.  Some  of  the  rooms,  last  year,  had 
Murts  of  three  distinct  grades  under  the  charge  of  a  single  teacher. 
rhis  year  the  schools  have  been  regraded,  and  in  the  majority  of 
rooms  only  a  single  grade  is  found.  Better  results  will  be  secured  by 
lie  change.  Another  change  which  should  be  made,  and  which  I  hope 
irill  soon  take  place,  is  the  removal  of  the  ninth  grammar  grade  from 
lie  high  school  room  to  a  room  by  itself.  This  move  would  enable 
lie  course  of  study  in  the  high  school  to  be  increased  one  more  year. 
Phe  time  now  allowed  for  graduation  (three  years)  is  not  enough  if 
lie  pupils  are  to  do  experimental  work.     This  they  should  do. 

Teachebs*  Meetings. 

Since  I  began  my  work  here  last  September  I  have  called  the  various 
grades  together  frequently  for  the  discussion  of  methods,  and  already 
Hhe  results  of  those  meetings  are  to  be  seen  in  more  uniform  work 
Buronghout  the  city.  These  meetings,  as  well  as  the  regular  monthly 
Qeetings  of  the  association,  will  be  continued  throughout  the  year. 
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DUNKIRK. 

J.  W.  Babooct,  SuperirUendenL 

FiNANaAL. 

Salaries  of  teachers $15,169  93 

Salary  of  superintendent 1,500  00 

Salaries  of  janitors 2,382  35 

Salary  of  secretary  of  board 150  00 

Fuel 980  SO 

Library 134  50 

Apparatus 206  53 

Repairs 1,583  83 

Supplies  and  miscellaneous 3,557  II 


Total    $25,664  93 


Attendancb. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled. 1,270 

Average  daily  attendance W 

Whole  number  of  children  of  school  age 3,040 

Enrollment  at  parochial  schools 488 

Total  enrollment  at  both  public  and  parochial  schools. 1,758 

Per  cent  of  children  of  school  age  enrolled  in  either  public 

or  parochial  schools 5T| 


CoMPUusoRY  Education. 

This  subject  has  for  several  years  been  seriously  absorbing  tk 
attention  of  educators,  and  the  question  is  so  important  that  ef&f 
opportunity  should  be  embraced  that  may  tend  to  secure  such  legs^ 
tion,  and  to  produce  such  popular  sentiment,  as  will  force  into  boib* 
kind  of  public  school  the  idle,  vagrant  children  of  the  street 

In  educating  these  children,  though  it  be  only  to  a  moderate  degree 
great  good  would  be  done  both  to  themselves  and  the  g^eneral  pubfek 
for  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  our  criminals  coaae 
from  the  ranks  of  such  children,  who  largely  spend  their  time  in  tte 
streets  in  the  midst  of  the  most  contaminating  influences. 

In  the  case  of  those  pupils  who  are  too  vicious  to  be  admitted  into 
the  ordinary  public  school,  I  approve  of  the  plan  of  building  in  eTerj 
city  an  institution  in  which  they  may  be  properly  managed  •!» 
instructed. 
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Promotions. 

PromotionB  are  made  from  the  first  eight  grades  in  June  of  each 
jear.  The  examination  questions  are  prepared  by  myself,  and  an 
average  of  75  per  cent  in  the  examination  of  all  subjects  entered,  is 
necessary  for  promotion. 

Preliminary  examinations  also  are  held  monthly  in  all  grades,  and 
these  must  be  reasonably  passed,  or  the  pupil  loses  the  promotion  of 
the  preceding  June,  and  enters  the  next  lower  grade. 

Promotion  from  the  ninth  (or  A  grammar)  grade  to  the  academic 
department  is  based  entirely  on  the  acquisition  of  the  Regents'  pre- 
liminary certificate. 

Teacuebs. 

The  forty  teachers  employed  in  this  city,  are,  in  the  main,  doing 
iheir  work  excellently.  Teachers*  meetings  are  held  every  two  weeks, 
at  which  the  best  educational  authors  and  methods  are  studied  and 
diecussed. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  happy  to  state  that  our  schools  are  uniformly 
prosperous  and  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  people  of  this  city. 


ELMIRA. 

G.  V.  B.  Merrill,  Superintendent. 
School  Accommodations. 

In  my  last  report  I  stated  that  "  our  greatest  want  at  present  is  ade- 
quate school  room.  *  *  *  We  enter  on  the  present  year  with 
prospect  of  increased  difficulties  in  the  accommodation  of  children 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  our  public  schools."  The  difficulties  antici- 
pated promptly  occurred,  and  steadily  augmented  until  in  April,  after 
Tain  endeavor  to  satisfy  the  demand  by  half-day  sessions,  we  were 
forced  to  lease  the  basement  of  a  church  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  board  again  called  attention  to  our  needs  in  its  aT^^rual  estimates, 
and  this  time  the  common  council  generously  responded.  As  a  result 
we  have  added  a  wing  to  school  building  No.  3,  thirty-five  feet  and  ten 
inches  by  seventy  feet  and  four  inches,  and  two  st»  ries  high,  which, 
besides  the  necessary  halls  and  cloak-rooms,  gives  us  four  school-rooms 
capable  of  seating  226  children,  and  affording  an  ay  erage  floor  space 
of  14.4  feet,  and  cubic  space  of  210  feet  for  each  child.  The  expense 
of  this  addition  was  $5,850.  A  like  addition,  thirty-six  feet  six  inches 
by  seventy-one  feet,  similarly  divided  and  costing  $0,090,  has  also  been 
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added  to  school  building  No.  2.  The  new  rooms  are  abundantly 
lighted,  in  most  cases  from  one  side  only,  are  well  heated  and  Tenth 
lated  by  the  Buttan-Smead  system,  and  are  fitted  up  in  every  respect 
in  the  most  approved  manner,  including  slate  blackboards  on  thni 
sides  of  each  room.  In  the  old  rooms  we  are  gradually  subetitatmg 
slate  for  the  blackboards  formerly  in  use.  We  have  also  introduced 
the  Smead  system  of  dry  closets  in  each  of  the  above-mentioned  build- 
ings, as  the  result  of  two  years'  observation  of  their  use  in  school  Nal 

Building  Site. 

Furthermore,  the  board  has  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose,  ud 
has  authorized  the  purchase  of  another  school  lot  in  district  No.  3,ob 
which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  an  intermediate  or  grammar  school  build- 
ing at  an  early  day,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
that  district 

Academy. 

In  the  high  school  we  have  215  sittings  and  225  pupils,  and  trith 
ample  room,  the  number  in  attendance  would  have  been  still  larga- 
The  proportion  of  grammar  school  graduates  applying  for  admission 
to  the  academy  is  on  the  increase  rather  than  diminishing,  and  the 
demand  for  additional  room  here  will  have  to  be  met  before  long 
Prof.  H.  jVI.  Lovell  entered  upon  his  work  as  principal  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  current  year,  and  is  proving  himself  to  be  wdl 
fitted  for  the  i)laoe. 

Attendance.   % 

The  school  census  of  last  July  shows  an  increase  of  243  pereoM 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one.  The  increase  in  number 
attending  the  public  schools  during  the  year  immediately  preceding 
was  21G,  and  tlie  average  attendance  128  greater  than  the  year  before. 
The  number  attending  private  schools  was  seventeen  less  for  the  sane 
period.  Th(^  percentage  of  attendance  in  all  the  public  schools  fortl* 
year  was  9().2.  and  the  total  average  attendance  3,068. 

Truants  and  Non-attendants. 

Of  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourtwa. 
reported  Ijist  year  as  not  having  attended  any  school,  public  or  pri- 
vate, nineteen  j)er  cent  have  been  brought  into  the  schools  andhiw 
maintained  a  fair  record.  One  hundred  and  sixty-one  remain,  of  whoo 
the  larger  portion  are  doubtless  on  the  street  from  choice.  Forty-fow 
only  about  one-fourth  of  the  number  recorded  a  few  years  since,  art 
regarded  as  contirmod  truants,  making  a  total  of  205  included  in  tliii 
class,  or  7.(i5  per  cent. 


I'- 
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That  we  are  enabled  to  make  so  good  a  showing  in  this  resx)ect  ia 
largely  owing  to  the  hearty  cooperation  and  efficient  aid  rendered  by 
our  police  magistrate.  But  not  infrequently,  and  sometimes  when  wo 
are  in  greatest  need,  his  time,  and  that  of  the  force  at  his  disposal,  is 
{ally  occupied  with  the  more  special  duties  of  their  respective  posi- 
tion&  What  we  need  then,  is  a  truant  officer,  or  police  constable,  who 
§hall  be  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  board  of  education. 

However,  with  the  best  regulated  system  of  police  surveillance,  we 
cannot  hope  to  reduce  the  evils  of  truancy  and  non-attendance  to  a 
minimum  without  a  proper  place  of  restraint  and  detention.  Besides 
the  fact  that  many  of  this  class  exult  in  their  ability  successfully  to 
elude  a  truant  officer,  and  are  a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  other 
pupils  even  when  brought  in  with  reasonable  promptness  and  regular- 
ity, others  are  morally  unfit  to  associate  with  the  regular  attendants 
of  our  schools.  Instead  of  being  benefited  themselves  by  forced 
attendance  at  school,  they  are  sources  of  infection  and  contamination 
to  others,  and  make  the  strongest  argument  against  the  public  school 
system,  and  in  favor  of  private  schools.  If  left  to  themselves  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will  be  found  as  inmates  of  our 
prisons  and  reformatories.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  have  them 
committed  as  vagrants,  as  it  is  to  collect  fines  from  their  parents,  and 
until  tliey  commit  some  overt  act  they  cannot  properly  be  sent  to  the 
State  Industrial  Home  or  other  similar  institution.  Burnham  Farm 
and  other  charitable  agencies  cannot  receive  one-tenth  of  those  who 
should  be  provided  for,  and  will  receive  only  on  selection.  In  the 
meantime  their  education  is  of  the  street,  and  their  vicious  habits  are 
being  more  strongly  fixed.  Can  the  State  afford  to  leave  this  class 
entirely  unprovided  for  ? 

This  evil  of  truancy  and  non-attendance  affects  us  in  much  less 
degree  than  it  does  some  of  the  larger  manufacturing  cities,  but  it  is 
an  evil  that  prevails  throughout  the  whole  State,  and  should  have 
such  prompt  and  mse  provision  as  its  magnitude  and  importance 
demands. 

Teaghebs. 

Our  corps  of  teachers  is  well  deserving  of  notice.  Some  of  them 
have  served  continuously  for  twenty  years,  or  more,  and  are  as  active, 
studious,  and  painstaking  in  their  work  as  those  that  have  joined  the 
ranks  at  a  later  period.  As  a  body  they  are  faithful  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duties,  devoted  to  their  work  as  a  profession,  and  conversant 
with  current  educational  publications.  After  a  teacher  has  secured 
an  appointment  in  our  schools,  provided  her  work  is  satisfactory,  her 
position  may  be  regarded  as  secure.     Such  being  the  case,  we  have  a 
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large  number  of  applicants.  Vacancies  are  filled  from  a  list  on  fik, 
made  up  of  Normal  graduates  and  those  who  have  "  passed  "  at  om 
of  the  teachers'  examinations  held  in  May  and  December  of  each  vear 
These  examinations  must  be  in  writing  on  questions  prepared  bj  the 
superintendent  and  principals  of  the  grammar  schools.  Our  plan  uA 
practice  have  yielded  good  results,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  unifora 
examinations  by  the  Departm(  at,  with  or  without  rank,  according  to 
standing,  would  be  far  preferable. 


HUDSON. 

J.  M.  Frost,  Superintendent, 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  methods  or  management  of  the 
schools,  except  that  examinations  for  promotion  are  now  held  semi- 
annually instead  of  annually,  as  heretofore. 

The  new  building  (which  was  reported  last  year  as  in  process  of 
erection)  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  $28,000.  The  building 
is  constructed  of  brick  and  stone,  with  a  slate  roof.  It  has  twelve 
recitation  rooms,  twenty-two  by  twenty-eight,  an  office  for  the  8^pe^ 
intendent  and  the  board  of  education,  and  laboratories  and  play-room 
in  the  basement.  It  is  heated  by  steam,  well  lighted  and  ventilated, 
and  as  a  whole  presents  a  structure  of  which  the  city  may  well  be 
proud,  and  one  that  indicates  that  the  board,  under  whose  supervisiai 
the  work  has  been  carried  on,  is  well  versed  in  the  needs  of  the  tiiWB^ 
and  has  exercised  good  judgment  in  this  first  effort  to  give  tbe 
children  of  Hudson  respectable  school  accommodations. 


JAMESTOWN. 

Samuel  G.  Love,  Superintendent, 
The  act  to  establish  the  Jamestown  city  public  schools  was  pagsd 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  May  4,  1887;  but  it  fl 
not  take  effect  until  tlie  tenth  day  of  August,  1887.     During  the  school 
year,  1886-1887  tliere  were  in   the  city   of  Jamestown,  besides  tl» 
union  free  school  district  No.  1,  another  district  and  parts  of  district 
which,  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature  as  above  stated,  were  united  iiife 
a  system   of  city  public  schools.     Having  no    data    from   the  othar 
district  and  parts  of  districts  for  the  last  school  year,  the  report  fer 
that  year   must  bo  confined  to  the  union  free  school    district  Nal- 
commonly  known    as   tlio   Jamestown   Union   School    and  Collegia 
Listitiite. 
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Statistioal. 

i  Total  school  population  (5-21) 3,494 

Number  enrolled; 
<  Academic  and  classical  departments  (tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth  and 

thirteenth  grades) 375 

.i  Orammar  departments  (seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades) 490 

r  Secondary  departments  (fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades) 591 

Primary  departments  (first,  second  and  third  grades) 1 ,  018 

Special  departments 41 


Total    2,616 

Average  daily  attendance   1 ,  806 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  following  special  departments  were 
'    maintained,  viz.: 

Commercial  department. 

Normal  department  (for  teachers'  classes). 

Department  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music 

I>epartment  of  drawing  and  painting. 

I>epartment  of  physical  culture. 

Industrial  department  for  manual  training. 

Department  of  type-setting  and  printing. 
'-        Department  of  microscopy. 

Department  of  stenography  and  type-writing. 
^'       The  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  year  was,  in  the 

i-   Academic  and  classical  departments 10 

^>    Orammar  department 10 

i    Secondary  department 18 

Primary  department 18 

Special  department 11 


=3 


SpEciMi  Departments. 

It  is  believed  that  the  special  departments  constitute  a  valuable 

.  adjunct  to  the  public  school  system.     They  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 

^.  graded  school;  they  tend  to  strengthen  the  purpose  and  invigorate 

"  the  ambition  of  a  large  class  of  our  youth,  by  giving  them  broader 

'   iriewB  of  the  pursuits  and  duties  of  life.     As  these  special  departments 

lutTe  a  practical  significance,  many  pupils  who  would  otherwise  leave 

achool  before  entering  the  high  school,  are  induced  to  remain  for 

Airiher  instruction  and  development     "The  proper  function  of  the 

^public  school  is  to  furnish  the  occasion  of  aymmetrical  human  develop- 

^nenty"  and  it  may  be  added,  upon  a  practical  basis  and  upon  as  high 

broad  a  plane  as  can  be  attained  under  the  circumstances. 
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The  Jamestown  City  Public  Schooia. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  August  the  schools  were  convened  and  organized 
as  the  Jamesto\iTi  city  public  schools.  lu  conformity  with  the  temu 
of  the  act  of  May  4,  1887,  there  is  no  change  in  the  supervision  or 
management  of  the  city  schools.  The  enlarged  territory  and  the  nev 
relations,  however,  rendered  a  few  changes  in  names  and  designation 
expedient. 

The  total  school  population  of  the  city  was,  by  the  census  of  June 
last,  3,752.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  board  of  education  to  offer  toaU 
these  children  and  youth  the  same  advantages  as  have  been  heretofore 
extended  to  the  members  of  the  union  free  school  district^  nith 
enlarged  facilities  and  improved  methods. 

There  are  now  in  the  territory  of  the  city  eight  district  schooli 
in  which  the  children  of  the  first  six  grades  are  enrolled  and  taught 
These  school-houses  are  located  at  convenient  points  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  five  of  them  being  constructed  of  brick  and  three  of  wood. 
all  of  them  having  suitable  grounds  and  out-buildings.  The  High 
School  building,  formerly  known  as  the  Institute,  is  centrally  located 
and  has  a  seating  capacity  of  about  ^KK),  and,  in  addition,  a  Ubraiy 
room,  a  laboratory,  a  cabinet,  a  sewing-room  and  printing*  office,  andi 
shop.  It  also  contains  a  hall,  or  assembly  room,  with  seats  for  aboot 
1,300.  In  this  building  are  the  grammar  schools,  comprising  the 
seventh,  eighth  and  uinth  grades,  and  also  the  High  School,  comprisisg 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  grades.  The  work  and 
studies  of  the  special  departments  are  usually  taken  in  connection 
with  grammar  and  academic  courses,  but  they  may  be  takes 
separately. 

A  Suggestion. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  make  one  suggestion :  that  the  high 
schools,  and  teachers*  classes  therein,  should  be  cared  for  and  foa- 
tered,  financially  and  otherwise,  equally  with  the  Normal  schools; 
because  they  not  only  deserve  equally  well  of  the  authorities,  but  ther 
also  furnish  many  more  teachers  to  the  common  district  schoob  o' 
the  State  than  the  Normal  schools,  and  this  from  the  Terj  force  d 
the  circumstances. 
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LOCKPORT. 

Ohableb  W.  Wasson,  Superintendent, 

Attendance. 

No  enrollment  of  the  children  of  school  age  residing  in  the  city  of 
Xiockport  has  been  made  in  several  years,  there  being  no  fund  allowed 
for  the  purpose.  The  estimated  number  has  been  used  in  the  annual 
report,  and  .566  per  cent  of  such  number  are  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  for  current  month  —  the  roll  is  corrected  monthly  —  98  per 
cent  of  whom  are  attending  regularly,  i.  e,  with  no  half-day  absence 
and  no  tardiness. 

Of  the  A'i{^  per  cent  unenroUed  a  considerable  fraction,  perhaps  a 
third,  would  be  found  in  the  several  private  and  parochial  schools  in 
the  city;  a  reasonably  large  proportion,  therefore,  of  the  children  of 
Bchool  age  in  the  city  appear  to  be  attending  school  of  some  sort 

A  large  part  of  the  number  not  in  school  find  employment  in  the 
several  avocations  open  to  the  youth,  and  there  remain  then  compara- 
tively few  children  upon  whom  any  educational  laws  —  the  present 
ones  being  inoperative  —  should  be  enforced. 

A  consideration  of  the  spirit  and  object  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  requiring  a  certain  attendance  at  school  before  the  child  from 
eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age  can  be  employed  for  the  performance  of 
any  labor,  leads  me  to  the  opinion  that  said  law  should  be  amended  to 
require  that  attendance  upon  the  public  schools. 

Buildings. 

■  The  addition  to  Uawley  street  school-house  is  now  ready  for  use 
and  will  relieve  the  "  pressure  "  in  that  school.  The  "  annex,"  as  the 
addition  is  called,  improves  the  architectural  appearance  of  the 
building,  making  it  an  ornament  to  that  part  of  the  city. 

Early  in  the  fall  term  two  extra  rooms,  well  fitted,  were  added  to 
the  facilities  for  laboratory  practice  at  the  high  school.  The  accom- 
modations in  that  line  are  much  more  nearly  satisfactory. 

At  a  special  meeting  in  June  the  board  appointed  a  committee  to 
select  an  eligible  site  for  a  high  school  building.  The  committee  has 
announced  progress  in  the  case,  but  has  not  submitted  its  final  report 

There  is  much  need  of  such  a  building. 

It  is  due  the  public  to  remark  their  loyal  readiness  to  meet  the 
expense.  They  desire  a  suitable  building  for  present  and  imme- 
diately future  needs. 
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Course  of  Study. 

The  course  of  study  as  it  now  stands  (revision  in  progress)  Im 
proven  its  efficiency  from  the  fact  that  some  subjects  in  the  Hegent^ 
examination  are  passed  nearly  a  year  earlier  than  heretofore ;  nor  is  a 
much  time  spent  in  delving  among  the  catchy  tecbnicalities  of  some 
branches  after  liberal  attainments  therein,  before  taking  up  the  next 
advanced  study,  which  fully  includes  the  technicalities  from  a  broade 
standpoint.  There  seems  to  be  a  wholesome  sentiment  towards  keep- 
ing the  course  more  flexible  to  meet  the  wants  of  pupils  for  useful 
invigorating  education,  instead  of  adjusting  the  pupils  to  conform  to 
a  theoretical  plan  finely  arranged  on  paper. 

Teachers'  Tenure  of  OmcE. 

The  tenure  of  office  of  the  teachers  here  is  practically  secure.  Bj 
virtue  of  long  established  custom,  a  teacher  is  retained  during  compe- 
tent service,  though  all  the  teachers  are  appointed  annually.  Thi 
recent  law  regarding  a  written  contract  or  memorandum  betwea 
"  board  "  and  teacher  makes  no  difference  here.  Tbis  fortunate  stale 
of  affairs  seems  to  be  largely  due  to  the  way  of  electing  memboTB  of 
the  board  of  education.  They  are  chosen,  some  from  primary  districta 
and  some  from  the  city  at  large,  at  a  meeting  of  the  voters  (schooi 
meeting  voters)  held  for  that  purpose.  The  elections  are  free  from  the 
taint  of  politics,  hence  only  competent,  representative  persons  an 
selected. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  prosperous  year,  no  sickness  or  disturbing 
cause  interfering  with  the  regular  work  in  the  schools. 

I  will  not  indulge  in  the  usual  laudations  over  any  supposed- 
supposed  always  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent  in  such  casea— 
great  advances  of  our  schools.  That  they  contain  some  excellencea  ii* 
perhaps,  true,  and  that  they  contain  faults  is  as  certainly  true,  wliici 
facts  call  for  the  best  united  energies  of  teacher,  ouperintendent,  board 
of  education,  pupil  and  patron  to  reach  the  highest  acbievementa. 

Industrial  Work. 

The  public  sentiment  pertaining  to  industrial  features  of  schooling 
may  readily  be  inferred  from  mentioning  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a 
flourishing  kitchen-garden  Bchool  in  the  city.  The  school  is  supported 
entirely  as  a  private  enterprise,  under  the  judicious  management 
of  Miss  E.  R.  Helnier.  Al)out  twenty  teachers  and  nearly  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pupils  compose  the  school,  which  holds  weekly  seasions- 
Saturdavs. 
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LONG  ISLAND  CITY. 

Sheldon  J.  Pardee,  SuperintendenL 

Statistical. 

Beceipts, 

Amount  of  school  moneys  apportioned  to 

the  city  by  the  State  Superintendent. . . .     $11,009  63 

:    Amount  raised  by  tax  on  property 43,210  16 

Amount  received  from  all  other  sources ...         1 ,  003  69 

$55,223  48 

Payments, 

For  teachers'  wages $31,031  72 

i    Tor  books  and  school  supplies 1 ,403  15 

^    For  site,   rent,   repairing    and  furnishing 

school  houses 8, 168  21 

.    For  fuel,  janitors'  salaries  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses 6, 874  21 

47,477  29 

'  Excess  of  receipts  over  payments $7 ,  746  19 

Kumber  of   licensed    teachers    employed  for    twenty-eight 

weeks  or  more 66 

Number  of  different  pupils  attending  school  some  portion  of 

the  year 4,795 

Average  daily  attendance 8,025 

''  Number  of  days  taught 198 


% 


>■ 


School  AccoiofODATioNs. 

One  of  the  crying  needs  of  our  city  is  for  more  school  accommoda- 
tions.  Our  primary  departments  are  so  crowded  that  we  have  formed, 
smee  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  September,  annexed  schools  in  the 
first  and  third  wards,  making  in  all  eleven  buildings  now  occupied 
for  school  purposes.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  a  bill  was 
passed  authorizing  Long  Island  City  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$76,000  for  the  erection  of  public  school  buildings,  one  in  each  of  the 
firsts  second  and  third  wards,  respectively.  There  is  also  great  need 
of  another  building  in  the  fifth  ward,  and  as  the  city  owns  a  site 
100x200  feet,  right  in  the  heart  of  Astoria,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
suburban  residence-villages  of  which  any  city  can  boast,  I  hope  a 

80 
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Buccessf ul  effort  will  be  made  the  coming  winter  to  haye  a  bill  passed 
allowing  the  city  to  issue  bonds  for  a  sufficient  amount  to  place  a  fine 
building  upon  the  Astoria  site  in  the  fifth  ward.  Many  things  tend 
to  make  a  city  a  desirable  place  of  residence  and  investment — good 
churches,  good  roads,  public  parks  and  drives,  pure  water,  etc,  bat 
no  one  thing  has  as  much  weight  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  people 
as  good  school  accommodations.  People  do  not  complain  of  school 
taxes,  provided  the  money  is  wisely  and  judiciously  expended. 

Text-Books  and  Supplies. 

There  has  been  a  dearth  of  books  and  other  supplies  in  the  schoob 
here.     The  idea  has  })revailed  that  the  teachers  should  make  all  ih« 
arithmetics,  grammars,  etc.,  that  the  pupils  need.     My  experience  and 
observation  lead  me  to  conclude  that  the  averag'e  teachers  need  to 
have  their  work  systematized  for  them.     They  can  supplement  much 
better  than  they  can  originate.     On  account  of  a  lack  of  reading 
books  and  other  supplies,  which  I  consider  necessary  equipments  for 
conducting  a  school  successfully,  the  progress  of  the  pupils  has  been 
so  slow  that  the  primary  departments  have  been   overcrowded,    b 
the  schools  of  the  entire  city  there  were  only   twenty-two  spelling 
books  —  one  spelling  book  on  an  average  for  three  teachers!    In  one 
school  of  over  five  hundred  pupils  of  all  grades   there  were  but  five 
arithmetics  —  less  than  one  for  each  100  pupils  !     Some  classes  no* 
attending  school  their  second  year  never  had  a  book  in  their  hands  in 
school  until  the  past  week.     Classes  four  years  in   school  are  still 
plodding  along  in  the  Second  Reader.     The  strongest  objections  made 
against  allowing  the  primary  pupils  to  have  books  is  that  they  take 
the  books  home  and  in  a  short  time  wall  have  read  the  entire  book  and 
know  all  the  stories  and  words  in  it,  and  then  lose  interest  in  the  clafls 
when  they  come  to  read  the  stories  they  so  well  know.     The  very  hd 
that  they  take  the  books  home  and  read  everything  in  them  is,  to  ffl j 
mind,  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  allowing  them   to  have  boob 
They  learn  to  read  by  reading,  and  I  fail  to  see  the  difference  whetiitf 
they  learn  at  home  or  at  school,  only  so  that  they  learn.     If  in  tf» 
years  they  can  learn  as  much  with  boohs  as  they  can  in  three  unAo^ 
books,  it  would  seem  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  schools  propcriy 
furnished  with  the  necessary  supplies.     It  is  very  satisfactory  to  kno'' 
that  the  board  of  education  are  moving  in  the  right  direction,  andti» 
unanimous  in  their  determination  to  make  a  reform  in  this  respect 
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Discipline. 

There  lias  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  discipline  of  the 
schools.  Some  of  our  teachers  are  coming  earnestly  to  the  study  of 
rational  methods  of  governing  and  teaching  their  schools. 

It  is  a  truth  that  "The  talking  teacher,  the  scolding  teacher,  the 
noisy  teacher  and  the  complaining  teacher  create  the  difficulties  them- 
selves that  seem  to  cause  their  talk  and  scolding,  their  noise  and  com- 
plaining. It  seems  easier  to  talk  than  to  work,  to  scold  than  to 
encourage,  to  be  noisy  than  to  be  thoughtful,  to  complain  than  to 
remedy.*  I  am  glad  to  report  that  teachers  of  the  above  pattern  are 
rare  in  our  schools  and  becoming  rarer.  There  is  a  better  feeling 
between  teacher  and  pupil;  the  sunshine  of  good- will  animates  all. 

Those  children  work  best  who  fear  least.  In  no  line  is  this  improve- 
ment more  noticeable  than  in  that  of  corporal  punishment  Before 
my  appointment,  this  form  of  punishment  was  a  common  occurrence. 
In  the  first  ward  school  alone  there  were  125  cases  in  eight  months- 
A.  Hall  Burdick,  a  fine  scholar,  a  live  and  enthusiastic  teacher  and  an 
excellent  disciplinarian  took  charge  as  principal  last  September;  and, 
during  the  past  three  months,  there  have  been  but  three  cases  of 
corporal  punishment  and  three  of  suspension;  still  the  order  has- 
improved  over  one  hundred  per  cent 

On  the  Saturday  before  ojiening  the  schools  I  called  my  principals- 
together  and,  among  other  things,  stated  that  I  did  not  believe  in  cor- 
poral punishment  by  wholesale  and  recommended  that  principals 
should  rarely  resort  to  it.  I  am  happy  to  see  the  number  of  cases 
receiving  this  severe  discipline  grow  less,  and  the  order  and  efficiency 
of  the  schools  gi*ow  better. 

Teacheks*  Meetings. 

Since  September  I  have  held  monthly  meetings  of  my  teachers. 
By  their  vote,  these  come  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  each  month  at 
4  p.  K.  They  have  been  fully  attended,  a  large  number  taking  part  in 
the  discussions.  Methods  of  class- work  in  reading  was  taken  up  at 
the  first  meeting  and  proved  so  fruitful  of  interest  that  it  still  occupies 
our  programme.  The  benefits  from  these  studies  and  discussions  are 
shown  by  the  improved  work  in  the  class-rooms.  Tlie  thorough  study 
of  the  methods  of  teaching  any  one  subject  will  improve  the  methods- 
ill  all  other  subjects. 

Evening  Schools. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Mayor  P.  J.  Gleason,  who  has  the 
educational  interests  of  the  city  at  heart,  two  evening  schools  were 
opened  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  October,  and  another  on  the  eighth 
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day  of  November.  These  were  opened  for  the  purpose  of  giving  per- 
flons  over  fourteen  yoarfi  of  age,  wlio  are  at  vrork,  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  essential  elements  of  an  education.  On  November 
30th  there  were  the  names  of  409  pupils  on  the  register,  with  u 
average  evening  attendance  of  824  for  the  month. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

I  hope  this  subject  will  again  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  that  a  law  will  be  given  us  making  the  qualifications  for 
entering  the  teachers'  profession  uniform,  and  the  examination,  on« 
passed,  shall  be  final,  the  same  as  in  the  profession  of  law  and  medi- 
cine.  Let  those  who  are  not  yet  able  to  enter  the  profession,  but  aw 
needed  as  teachers  in  the  schools,  receive  a  second  or  third-gradi 
hcense  during  their  apprenticeship,  but  let  those  who  have  entered 
the  profession  have  a  degree. 

The  School  Banking  System. 

There  are  other  matters  of  which  I  might  speak,  that  would  undoaU- 
edly  be  similar  to  the  reports  of  other  city  superintendents;  bull 
believe  it  will  be  of  more  interest  to  refer  to  a  subject  which,  liki 
industrial  education,  will  command  attention  from  all  the  leading 
school  authorities.  At  the  next  meeting  of  our  board  of  education,  I 
shall,  ])y  request,  present  a  report  on  the  school  banking  systen, 
which  will  be  as  follows : 

To  the.  Board  of  Eibwation: 

Gentlemen.— Ill  September  last  your  honorable  body  ordered  me  to  investiffata  tbi 
flystom  of  school  banks  and  report  my  conclusions  as  to  the  advisability  of  hariof  ft 
Introduced  into  the  six  other  schools  of  our  city.  You  may  imafirine  the  pleasare  I  took 
In  oboyiuK  your  order  when  I  say  that  I  had  previously  cherished  the  hope  of  somedv 
beintj  associated  with  a  school  board  that  would  give  me  the  privilefire  of  secins  iti 
beneficent  effects  develoj)  under  my  suporxision.  Destiny  decided  that  I  should  bt 
<;alled  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  in  the  very  city  where  the  system  was  inaufranft^: 
and  now,  aft(»r  having  given  the  subject  a  careful  investigation  and  coneideration.Ibeff 
leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

There  are  three  schools  of  the  city  which  have  adopted  the  system  —  the  Thiid  Wirt 
Grammar  School,  the  Third  Ward  Primary  and  the  First  Ward  School.    The  system  »« 
first  introduced  intt>  the  Third  Ward  Grammar  School  on  March  16,  1885,  under  dtf 
8uper\ision  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Thiry,  at  that  time  acting  as  a  school  commissioner,  a  gentlemai 
who  has  given  un?<i>aringly  of  hi.s  time  and  means  in  the  work  of  brinmrini;  to  the  ttiaJ* 
tijii  of  the  people,  far  and  near,  the  great  importance  of  the  school  savinffs  bant  T« 
the  Third  Ward  ScIhm)!  and  toMr.  Thiry  nredue  the  distinfiruished  honor  of  beinirtlteflnl 
successful  iiiauguratorsof  the  schoolbankingsystem  in  America.  There  are  now  in  tbit 
school  5<N)  iiaiiK^s  on  tlic  register,  ami  '250  of  them  are  depositors  with  a  credit  of  t24S&ft 
Many  who  hav<>  left  s<'hool  continue  their  savings,  and  make  their  deposits  in  the  Lnff 
Island  City  Savings  liank. 

The  tea<*hcrs  who  iiavc  tri(Mi  it  longest  are  nu)St  heartily  in  f.ivor  of  continilimr  th 
system.  Th«'y  say  thoro  has  been  no  money  lost  nor  mistakes  mado  in  the  entriesdnrtal 
the  two  and  a  half  year-s.  After  the  teachers  understand  the  work  it  takes  bot  littto 
time.    I  have  f  rcfiuently  seen  the  deposits  of  a  class  taken  up,  counted,  each  pupil girai 
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proper  credit,  and  the  money  pat  in  a  sealed  envelope  ready  to  take  to  the  bank,  in  le8» 
than  five  minute.s.  From  flvo  to  fifteen  minutes,  accordint;  to  the  number  of  depositors 
and  the  exportnoss  of  the  teacher,  in  ample  time  in  which  to  do  the  work,  except  on  the 
last  Monday  of  the  month.  Then,  as  soon  as  tho  deposits  are  collected,  the  pupils  can 
bo  sot  to  studyinMT,  while  tho  teacher  adds  the  deposits  of  each  pupil  for  the  month  and 
places  tho  amount  upon  tho  general  list,  which  will  take  from  Ave  to  fifteen  minutes 
loBf^er.  This  work  should  be  done,  as  it  is  now,  on  Monday  mornings,  and  should  take  the 
place  of  tho  gonoral  *i8serably,  so  that  no  actual  school  time  would  bo  lost 

Tho  effitcts  of  the  school  banking  system  are  already  favorably  felt  among  those  who 
have  availed  themselves  of  its  benefits.  It  is  getting  them  into  the  habit  of  keeping  an 
account:  it  is  familiarizing  thorn  with  banks  and  their  method  of  doing  business ;  it  is 
developing  a  spirit  of  thrift  among  tho  pupil-depositors,  and  has  sot  them  and  their 
parents  to  disoimsing  economic  questions. 

Tho  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  thriftincss  among  children  is  as  essential  as  any  other 
branch  of  education.  It  teaches  the  children  of  wealthy  parents  the  art  and  habit  of 
saving,  so  that  when  thoy  receive  their  just  inheritance  they  will  not,  like  the  prodigal 
son.  spend  it  in  riotous  living,  but  will  save  it  and  add  to  it  as  tho  years  roll  on.  It 
leaches  tho  children  of  the  poor  to  lay  by  a  part  of  their  earnings,  and  helps  them  to 
economize  Blender  resources,  to  resist  temptation  to  needless  exi>ense  and  to  makcf 
reasonable  provision  for  future  contingencies,  and  finally  to  save  enough  of  this  world's 
fl^oods  to  make  them  comfortable  and  happy  in  tho  evening  of  life. 

During  school  years  there  arise  many  temptations  to  heedless  and  wasteful  expend!' 
taro  of  small  sums.  Many  pennies  are  spent  for  cigarettes,  or  gum,  or  candy,  or  foolish 
toys,  which,  if  placed  in  a  school  savings  bank,  would  form  the  nucleus  for  a  larger 
amount  in  tho  future.  The  child  who  is  helped  to  deny  himself  some  present  gratifica- 
tion for  a  future  solid  gooil,  who  is  encouraged  to  save  a  few  dollars  for  the  purchase  of 
necessaries  for  himself,  or  for  helping  his  parents  at  a  time  of  family  misfortune,  or  for 
his  own  e<iuipment  on  leaving  school  for  work,  has  received  a  useful  lesson  in  self- 
restraint  and  has  partaken  somewhat  of  the  pleasure  of  independence. 

To  teach  children  that  the  chief  object  in  life  is  to  got  and  save  money  is  not  correct 

teaching ;  but  to  teach  them  the  value  of  money,  to  t^ach  them  to  save  to-day  in  order  to 

provide  for  to-morrow,  and  practically  to  acquaint  them  with  some  business  forms  and 

usages  must  certainly  be  recognized  as  a  legitimate  school  work.    The  person  who  has 

learned  by  his  own  habits  of  self-denial  to  lay  by  a  part  of  his  earnings  each  week  or 

month  is  in  general  a  good  citizen.    He  may  not  be  a  scholar,  but  ho  will  pretty  surely 

be  industrious  and  law-abiding.    It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  quality  ranks 

higher  among  tho  elements  that  make  up  really  good  citizenship  than  that  known  as 

thrift ;  and  it  is  an  important  fact  tliat  very  few  savings  bank  depositors  are  ever  called 

V     before  a  police  or  criminal  court.    On  the  contrary,  those  who  are  not  taught  the  habit 

'     of  economy  and  thrift  are  apt  to  fall  into  habits  of  improvidence,  intemperance  and 

<     immorality,  thus  too  often  bringing  them  in  conflict  with  the  laws.    There  is  moral 

9     danffer  in  tho  path  of  the  spendthrift.    Bad  habits  once  formed  will  hang  forever  on  the 

3     wheels  of  enterprise  and  in  tiie  end  will  lead  to  ruin  and  shame. 

^  Good  principles  and  good  habits  are  in  themselves  a  fortune.  Franklin  said  that "  the 
way  to  wealth  is  as  plain  as  the  way  to  market  It  depends  chiefly  upon  two  things, 
induMtry  and  frugality;  that  is,  waste  neither  time  nor  money,  but  make  tho  best  use  of 
both."  The  family  who  economize  so  as  to  save  weekly  or  monthly  a  part  of  their 
,  earnings  are  far  happier  than  the  family  who,  by  carelessness  and  waste,  spend  not 
only  their  earnings,  but  ruuMnto  debt  besides.  The  first  are  realizing  the  possibilitios 
of  a  homestead,  and  are  on  tlio  road  to  comfort  peace  and  prosperity.  The  other,  who 
tmprovidently  spend  all  for  the  baubles  and  pleasures  of  to-day,  are  on  the  road  to 
•orrow.  want  and  degradation. 

One  of  the  groat  advantages  of  a  thon^ugh  education  is  the  habit  of  industry  acquipHi. 
Add  to  this  habit  the  other  coOnlinate  one  of  economy,  and  another  step  is  taken 
towards  prixticul  education.  It  may  be  true  that  the  saving  of  a  few  cents  by  children 
fts  of  no  particular  consequence,  but  the  fiabit  of  saving  is  an  essential  part  of  a  true, 
pcacticai  education.  By  saving  their  little  sums  they  will  learn  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  money,  and  in  a  few  years,  instead  of  ac<iuiring  the  habit  of  wasting  money  on 
trifli^-  they  will  accumulate  handsome  sums  with  which  to  make  their  start  in  life's 
aetire  career ' 
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The  mossos  know  how  to  earn  better  than  they  know  how  to  sa«e,  and  as  I  look  over 
the  four  thousand  children  and  youth  daily  in  the  public  schoolB  of  oar  rapidly  incr^af* 
inK  city,  and  consider  that  the  flrreat  mass  of  them  must  uo  out  into  the  world  as  Ireal- 
winners,  I  realize  that  it  is  a  duty  not  only  to  look  after  the  trainini;  of  their. inlellecti 
but  also  to  look  after  the  habits  and  morals  which  constitute  the  noble  qualities  of  isu- 
hood  and  womanhood.  The  teacher  who  trains  the  intellect  alone,  falls  far  short  of  ki 
true  work.  Ho  should  teach  truthfulness  us  well  a^  n>adinc:  honesty  as  well  as  arl'i- 
meti'*;  ho  should  teach  loBsons  In  health  as  well  as  in  history ;  industry,  fru^alitr  kJ 
sobriety  as  w^ell  as^spellinf;,  freosraphy  and  (grammar. 

Whatever  trains  the  youth  in  the  direction  of  crood  conduct,  temperance,  indostrraad 
economy,  must  be  heartily  welcomed  by  all  parents  who  are  anxious  for  the  success ud 
prosperity  of  their  children.  The  school  savint^s  bank  is  an  innovation  de?tint?dt- 
f^reatly  bonoflt  mankind,  and  is  of  ereat  imijortancoas  an  educational  factor ;  thereto^. 
I  oarncHtly  recommend  its  introduction  into  all  the  schools  of  the  city. 

In  conclusiou,  I  may  mid,  that  the  establishment  of  sch(.>ol  savings  banks  in  aH  'ii 
schools  under  your  cliar^o.  and  tho  f^enonil  cultivation  t!iore!>y,  in  the  youns.  of  ahaift 
uiK)n  which  individual  and  national  prosperity  so  largely  depends,  would  reflei'tb-sif 
upon  the  wisdom  of  your  action,  and  receive  the  fullest  approlxuion  of  the  intellicetf 
And  thoughtful  men  and  wonu»n  of  this  f;rowin«:  and  profirressivo  city. 

In  Conclusion 
I  tliiuk  I  may  say  that  the  outlook  is  cucouragin<^.      The  mayor,  who 
has  the  appointiiieiit  of  the  board  of  education,  takes  fux  active  inttr- 
est  in  the  welfare  of  the  scliools.     In  an  address  to  the  pupils  be  sud: 
**  It  has  always  been  my  delight  to  see  our  boya  and  girls  so  placei 
both  at  home  aud  in  school,  that  they  may  enjoy  every  comfort   Nj 
matter  in  what  state  of  society  we  find  them,  whether  they  be  nurturei 
in  the  luxurious  laj)  of  alHuence  or  raised  in  the  dismal  hut  of  poverty, 
whether  they  be  the  children  of  industiious  tradesmen  or  of  the  b'- 
ing-lianded  sous  of  labor,  they  are  all  the  same  to  us ;  they  are  t« 
hope  of  our  city,  the  promise  and  perpetuity  of  our  institutions.    G-b- 
Hcious  of  the  immense  advantages  to  be  reaped   from  a  good,  souad 
education,  and    knowing   how    slender    are  the    accommodations  fof 
acquiring  such,  within  the  limits  of  our  city,  it  has  been  mv  coustanl 
aim  to  enable  you,  tho  children  of  our  people,  to  enjoy  to  the  fnllei 
extent  tho  benefits  arising  from  good  school-houses,  eHicicnt  conunis- 
sionors,  competent  teachers  and  wholesome  surroundings.     Our  citjis 
suffering  to-day  beyond  mousuro,  from  the  lack   of  interest  hitherto 
manifested  in  tho  establishment  of  well-built  and  commodious  schools. 
It  is  with  pleasure,  therefore,  that  I,  as  mayor  of   this  citv,  proisii* 
you  that  I  shall  not  rest  until  you  are  accommodated  with  healtlier. 
more  spacious  and  inviting  school-houses,  where  you   mav  all  attend 
through  every  hour  of  the  d  it  nud  go  liome  with   phvsical  euergitf 
unim})airod." 

Tliese  are  wolcoini^  words  from  tho  licad  (officer  of  the  citv.  an^* 
deep  conviction  i)rovails  among  our  ]>eo;)lc  that  more  must  bedoncc 
tho  future  than  in  tho  past  for  the  education  of  all  the  cluldr» 
Many  iniprovoments  are  being  made  and  others  arc  oontemnlatetl. 
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NEWBURGH. 
R  y.  K.  M0MTFOBT4  SupenntendenL 

In  Good  Condition. 

The  schools  of  the  city  of  Newburgh  are  in  good  condition. 
During  the  year  nine  additional  class-roome  have  been  opened  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  size  of  classes  in  the  primary  department 
In  this  manner  the  average  per  teacher,  on  register,  has  been  reduced 
to  forty-two.  I  regard  this  as  a  very  important  measure.  Inasmuch 
aa  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  the  children  in  our  schools  are  in 
the  primary  department,  and  the  numbers  in  the  higher  grades 
diminish  so  rapidly  as  to  show  that  the  work  of  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  is  in  a  large  measure  finished  when  the  pupils  reach 
the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  years,  it  becomes  very  important  to  make  the 
instruction  in  the  loAver  grades  as  complete  and  thorough  as  possible. 
To  accomplish  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  crowding.  In  my 
opinion,  thirty  is  as  large  a  number  of  pupils  as  should  be  placed 
under  the  care  of  one  teacher  in  the  lower  grades. 

Manual  Training. 

Manual  training  was  made  part  of  the  public  school  system  of 
Newburgh  in  September,  1886,  and  work  was  begun  September  20, 
1886.  A  large,  well-lighted  and  well-ventilated  room,  on  the  second 
floor  of  Clinton  street  school  building,  was  furnished  with  six  double 
carpenter  benches,  about  five  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide,  of  a  suit- 
able height  for  boys.  Each  bench  was  fitted  with  a  set  of  the  common 
hand-tools  of  the  carpenter  —  all  tools  being  the  best  of  their  kind  in 
the  market  The  work  of  the  school  consisted  of  a  series  of  graded 
tad  progressive  exercises  to  be  executed  in  wood,  and  each  exercise 
designed  to  show  the  correct  way  in  which  the  necessary  tool  or  tools 
should  be  used.  All  the  work  is  done  from  scale  drawings  prepared 
by  the  teacher,  thus  enabling  the  pupils  to  read  and  work  from 
paechanical  drawings  from  the  beginning  of  their  tool  work. 

Admission  to  the  manual  training  class  is  free  to  any  boy  in  the 
icademic  department  and  in  the  A  grammar  class.  Ages  range  from 
liirteen  to  seventeen  years.  Attendance  is  optional  For  the  school 
fear  of  1887  and  1888,  an  advanced  course  has  been  established  for 
aat  year's  students.  The  new  course  consists  of  mechanical  drawing, 
irood  turning  and  scroll  sawing.  Five  speed  lathes  eleven  inches 
nring'  and  twenty  inches  between  centers,  with  counter-shaft,  face 
plateti,  screw-chuck,  rests,  open  and  pointed  centers,  turning  chisels 
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and  gouges  of  various  sizes  and  calipers  have  been  procured. 
scroll  saws,  capable  of  sawing  three  or  four  inches  of  lumber 
also  been  ordered.  These  machines  are  to  be  driven  by  a  three 
power  Daft  electric  motor.  Tlie  boys  are  now  engaged  ir 
mechanical  drawings  to  scale  of  the  exercises  which  they  will  pi 
in  the  lathes,  using  their  own  drawings  to  work  from.  These 
ings  are  fin^ohed  in  ink  and  are  of  the  same  dimensions  as  in 
practice. 

Four  new  benches  and  sets  of  tools  were  purchased  for  hand 
so  that  sixteen  boys  in  the  carpentry  course  are  now  accomm( 
at  one  time,  as  against  twelve  last  year.  The  school  now  nu 
101.  Each  boy  attends  once  a  week,  working  from  two  to  t>vo 
half  hours. 

A  teacher  of  sewing  has  been  engaged  and  will  commenc 
duties  Monday,  December  5,  1887.  The  pupils  in  this  new  d 
ment  will  number  between  four  and  five  hundred,  and  will  rai 
age  from  seven  to  nine  years.  From  twenty  to  thirty  pupil 
receive  instruction  at  the  same  time,  for  one  hour  per  week. 

The  instructor  in  manual  training  is  a  graduate  of  the  "Woi 
Technological  School.  The  teacher  of  sewing-  was  trained  ] 
schools  of  the  Industrial  Educational  Society  of  New  York. 


NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

John  Jasper,  SujyerintendenL 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  New  York  city  w 
for  the  year  commencing  August  21,  1886,  and  ending  Augm 
1887. 

Moneys  Received  and  Expended. 

During  that  time  tlie  total  amount  of  money  received  and  eipe: 
by   the    board   of    education,    for    common    school    education, 
$4,196,549.67. 

The  following  show  the  expenditures  in  detail: 

For  teachers'  wages $2, 944,55^ 

For  school  apparatus  145,433 

For  siteH,  buildings,  repairing  and  furnishing  school- 

houses,  etc (J3S,0i4  ' 
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For  all  other  incidental  expenses,  viz. : 

Per  fuel $82,621  80 

Per  incidental  expenses 49,431  39 

For    janitors  of  ward  schools,   evening 

schools  and  Normal  College 129,260  00 

For  city  superintendent  and  assistants, 

agents  of  truancy,   officers,  etc.,  board 

of     education.    Nautical    school    and 

clerks  to  trustees 112,761  12 

$468,565  92 

For  corporate  schools 94, 501  92  ' 

$4,196,549  67 

The  aggregate  school  tax  raised  by  the  State,  for  the  year  beginning 
October  1,  188G,  was  $3,056,633.57.  Of  this  tax  the  city  of  New  York 
paid  $1,655,110.19.  In  the  apportionment  of  the  school  moneys 
made  by  the  State  Superintendent  the  city  of  New  York  received 
$684,351.36. 

Number  op  Schools. 

During  the  year  three  new  departments  or  schools  were  organized, 
and  one  was  consolidated  with  another,  thus  increasing  the  number  of 
schools  by  two,  and  making  a  total  of  304. 

The  classes  of  schools,  and  the  number  of  schools  in  each  class  are 
shown  in  the  following  table  : 

Normal  college  and  training  department 2 

Granunar  schools  for  males 47 

Ghranmiar  schools  for  females 48 

Grammar  schools  for  both  sexes 13 

Primary  departments  of  grammar  schools 78 

Primary  schools  (separate) 39 

Corporate    schools    (industrial    schools,    reformatories,    (r'^)han 

asylums,  etc.) 48 

Evening  schools 28 

Nautical  school  (on  board  ship  St.  Mary's) 1 

Total 304 
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Dally  Ayeraoe  Attendance. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  daily  average  attendance  in 
each  class  of  schools^  and  the  number  of  teachers  emploved  theraa 
during  the  year  ending  August  20,  1887 : 


SCHOOLS. 


AvKRAas  Attendanck.  Numbkb  or  Tkachosl 


1887. 


1886. 


1887. 


im. 


Ij'ormal  College,  Training  Depart- 
ment and  Nautical  School 

Grammar  schools 

Primary  departments  and  schools, 

Evening  schools. *. 

Corporate  schools 


2,547 
53,638 
79,898 

7,979 
10,029 


2,581 
52,349 
79,717 

8,316 

9,973 


Total ,     154,091       152,936 


61 

1,704 

1,835 

360 

a03 


3 

1.831 

IS 


4,163 


im 


The  increase  in  daily  average  attendance  was  1,155,  and  the  increise 
in  the  number  of  teachers  was  sixty-five. 

The  whole  number  of  different  pupils  taught  was  239,171. 

Manual  Trainiko. 

During  the  year  the  course  of  study  was  not  altered  in  any  particih 
lar;  but  the  board  of  education,  through  its  committee  on  the  course 
of  study,  and  through  the  superintendent's  department,  e3taimned 
into  and  considered  with  great  care  the  subject  of  the  introducticm 
of  manual  training  into  the  school  system. 

In  November,  1886,  iho  board  of  education,  by  resolution  submitted 
by  its  committee,  autliorized  the  city  superintendent  and  one  of  Iris 
assistants  to  absent  themselves  from  duty  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  irr'.ripal  cities  in  which  industrial  education  was  in  operation 
In  accordance  ^vith  this  resolution  visits  were  made,  and  the  STst^as 
in  operation  were  examined  into  and  reported  upon.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  Department  visited  and  reported  in  full  to  the  committe*. 
upon  a  number  of  schools  in  this  city  in  which  a  system  of  manwi 
training  was  pursued. 

The  committee,  after  a  thorough  consideration  of  all  the  report* 
made  by  the  Department,  and  of  such  other  information  as  was  accessi- 
ble, pr(^})ared  and  submitted  to  the  boird  in  June,  1887,  a  detaiW 
report  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  This  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  was  laid  over  for  the  consideration  of  the  board  in  the  folloiriB^ 
September. 
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The  report  so  well  summarizes  the  subject  of  manual  training,  con- 
sidered from  an  educational  point  of  view,  that  I  deem  it  advisable  to 
insert  it  as  a  part  of  my  annual  report: 


«* 


Inqairy  into  its  origin  and  development  in  Russia,  Oermany,  France,  England  and 
other  foreign  countries,  shows  that  its  leading  purpose  in  Europe  is  to  foster  industrial 
skill,  and  to  produce  specialists— artisans— in  order  to  advance  the  interests  which 
these  manufacturing  nations  have  in  domestic  and  foreign  trade.  Only  incidental 
reference  is  had  in  most  cases  to  its  general  educational,  disciplinary  and  intellectual 
relations. 

*'  It  also  appears  that  the  department  of  education  now  generally  known  as  manual 
training  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  certain  broad-minded,  practical  educators, 
to  whom  its  educational  possibilities  presented  themselves  as  it<%  chief  claim  for 
adoption.  The  disciplinary  effects  of  proper  instruction  in  the  various  departments  of 
drawing,  independent  of  its  merely  utilitarian  aspects,  were  already  well  understood 
and  appreciated.  It  was  seen  that,  as  drawing,  free-hand  and  mechanical,  is  an 
inseparable  part— indeed,  the  very  basis  of  the  whole  system  of  manual  training— to 
reproduce  the  pictured  object  in  material  was  only  carrying  out  and  applying  in  a  much 
more  thorough  and  complete  way  the  very  principle  and  discipline  involved  in  the 
drawing,  itself. 

*'  Under  the  lead  and  example  of  the  educators  referred  to,  much  of  the  detail  of  the 
plans  and  purposes  of  the  European  system  has  been  judiciously  modified,  and  the 
subject  made  more  fit  to  be  incorporated  into  our  system  of  popular  instruction. 

"  Boston,  St  Louis,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  several  other 
cities  of  loss  population,  but  not  of  loss  intelligent  zeal  for  education,  have  already 
made  it  a  part  of  thoir  educational  facilities,  either  by  establishing  special  corporate 
schools,  or  by  adding  it  to  the  course  pursued  at  already  existing  institutions,  of  which 
some  are  corporate  and  othors  the  higher  parts  of  local  common  school  systems.  Our 
own  College  of  the  City  of  Now  York,  for  example,  has  adopted  the  shop  and  laboratory 
as  parts  of  the  course  of  instruction,  but  with  such  modifications  and  atiditions  as  to 
bring  them  into  closer  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  a  great  commercial  as  well 
as  manufacturing  community. 

**  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  and  even  of  apprehension,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  our  young  people  are  growing  up  with  a  positive  distaste  for  manual 
labor.  With  an  ever-increasing  number  almost  any  other  form  of  occupation  is 
preferred. 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  the  introduction  of  manual  training  in  some  one  or  more  of  its 
various  forms  into  many  of  the  schools  and  higher  educational  institutions  of  the 
eoantry.  has  already  begun  to  exert  an  influence  towards  bringing  about  a  better  state 
of  things.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  result  must  become  more  and  more  manifest 
when  this  training  in  suitably  modified  forms,  becomes  the  common  possession  of 
flohools  and  pupils  of  every  grade. 

**  As  yet  these  advantages  are  afforded  only  to  a  few ;  only  to  the  members  of  classes 
tn  hii?h  schools  and  colleges,  or,  in  some  instanced,  to  the  highest  grade  of  the  grammar 
school.  Little,  therefore,  has  been  done  for  the  great  body  of  our  young  people,  of 
'Whom  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  ever  reach  the  advanced  grades. 

**  These  pupils  need  the  advantages  of  such  a  training,  but  are  forced  by  circumstances 
to  leave  school  years  before  their  more  favored  associates.  In  some  cities,  it  is  true. 
much  good  work  is  done  in  the  form  of  voluntary  exercises  by  the  children  at  home  in 
tlie  construction  of  miscellaneous  objects.  Important  as  this  expedient  unquestionably 
to,  it  cannot  be  made  to  take  the  place  or  produce  the  results  of  regular  and  graded 
'Work  in  the  school-room. 

"  This  question  of  what  shall  be  done  for  all  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  is  the  most  important 
one  involved  in  the  consideration  of  manual  training  as  a  part  of  common  sc^^ool 
Instruction.  It  has  received  the  attention  of  many  of  our  most  eminent  educators,  and 
tbo  practical  results  of  their  careful  study  and  experience  are  substantially  embodied 
In  this  report 

**  The  general  features  of  the  plan  may  be  readily  understood.  Many  years  ago  the 
kindergarten  of  Froebel  was  introduced  into  this  country.    Like  manual  training,  it  is 
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ono  of  tho8e  new  and  fretih  conceptious  ot  true  education,  which  must,  from  timetc>tim«, 
continue  to  arise  with  the  advance  of  our  knowledge  of  thone  scientilU*  priucipW  vhkrh 
underlie  ail  education.  It  has  attained  a  well-deserved  popularity,  and  in  many  of  oai 
cities  thousands  of  little  children  are  enjoyinor  its  advantORes.  Althoui?h  of  widelr 
difTerent  ori;;in  and  i)urpose,  its  close  pedai^officul  relations  to  manual  training  uxi 
the  identity  of  their  fundamental  principles  become,  upon  investigation,  at  once  appt- 
rent  It  is  ifow  seen  that  neither  the  kindergarten  nor  manual  trainini;  has  yet  reau.'hel 
its  full  and  proper  extension  and  development,  and  that  tho  wido  gap  at  present  exist- 
ing between  the  kindergarten  and  the  high  school  may  be  readily  filled  by  extendiLg 
the  methods  of  tho  one  upward  through  tho  primary  8eh<x)l,  and  the  method  t»f  the 
other  downward  through  the  several  grades  of  the  grammar  school.  This  will  be  but* 
safe  and  proper  apiilication  of  that  fundamental  principle  which  should  underlie  a&d 
unify  the  whole  course,  namely,  the  development  of  certain  far^ulties  and  aptitudes  by 
the  cultivation  of  the  sense  perceptions,  to  insure  correct  conc*eptif»n8  of  form,  and  to 
test  and  manifest  their  accuracy  by  embodiment  in  material. 

"From  a  consideration  of  all  tho  facts  and  arguments  presenteil,  your  Committee  hsn 
come  to  the  following  conclusions: 

'* First.  That  tho  introduction  of  what  is  generally  known  as  manual  training  voold 
be  an  improvement  to  our  present  course  of  study.  We  are  far  from  eonsiderini;  oar 
schools  a  failure,  and  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  attribute  many  of  the  evilsrf 
society  to  the  existing  system  of  public  education ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  so  convin«d 
of  tho  beneficial  results  of  the  system  that  we  think  tho  greatest  care  should  \tc  tak«, 
lest  in  tr>'ing  to  improve  it  we  really  injure  it.  But  healthy  life  is  ins4.'parahlefrr<i 
growth  and  change.  Our  schools  of  to-day  compared,  or  rather  contrasted,  with  th«is* 
of  forty  years  ago,  show  notiible  progress  in  the  adoption  of  more  perfect  metbyds. 
These  are  less  m«>morizing,  a  more  humane  discipline,  and  a  cultivation  of  the  a^titetk 
capabilities  and  of  self-control.  But  the  fact  that  great  improvement  has  l>een  maife 
points  clearly  to  the  possibility  of  still  further  improvement.  Instruction  in  drawice 
and  tho  introduction  of  object-teaching  have  proved  of  the  firreatest  advantage,  a&d 
these  subjects  lend  directly  and  naturally  to  those  subje<'ts  and  methtxls  nowunikr 
discussion.  In  fact,  they  are  but  examples  of  these  methods,  and  their  success  warraotB 
further  steps  in  the  same  direction.  Public  opinion,  too,  seems  to  be  sufficientiric 
favor  of  such  stops  to  warrant  their  adoption,  with  the  expectation  of  that  gewni 
consent,  without  which  no  great  change  should  be  made  in  a  public  school  system.  Ii 
has  come  to  bo  generally  recognized  as  true  that  a  certain  amount  of  work,  sum.^appli* 
cation  of  mental  power  through  tho  bodily  powers,  some  production  of  physiijil  n-sult* 
of  thought  and  intention,  implying  tho  training  of  tho  senses,  especially  throu;:h  tb« 
hand  and  the  eye,  is  needed  to  produce  a  well-trained  mind. 

"Secomt  That  manual  training  is  a<lmissible  into  our  schools  only  as  a  means  of  k«b- 
eral,  and  not  of  special  education.  The  industries  of  this  metropolis  are  to<.>  diverw. 
the  sentiment  of  e»i"ality  is  too  strong,  tho  ambition  to  rise  is  too  ireneral  to  allow o( 
any  scheme  that  would  designate  certain  pupils  for  particular  walks  in  life.  Batlw 
must  wo  seek,  if  we  use  now  methods,  to  get  by  means  of  tliem  better  results  of  a 
general  natu^^  better  trained  an<l  disciplined  minds,  and  greater  aptitudes  and  powers 
for  living  and  doln^r,  in  whatever  may  be  tho  pupil's  future  career.  Such  results  cao 
bo  secured  only  by  a  well-balanced  genen*!  education. 

"Third.  That  notwithstanding  tho  misdirection  of  some  of  the  efforts  heretofow 
made  in  manual  trairiintf.  thon»  are  certain  manual  operations  which  time  and  experi' 
ence  have  sufTl('i<Mitly  tcsttnl  to  demonstrate  their  usefulness  and  their  availabilitr. 
These  operations  have  tlie  fullo\vin;j  characteristics: 

*'  They  are  su<*h  as  to  lead  tho  pupil  to  acquire  correct  conceptions  of  form  threm^ 
tho  can»ful  and  syst<Mnati('  dis(Mi)line  of  his  sense  perceptions,  and  to  require,  asaiest 
of  the  accuracy  of  these  conceptions,  their  <'orrect  manual  embodiment  in  material:  acd 
further,  to  give  a  practical  knowledge  of  natural  laws  and  of  the  qualities  of  materials 

'*They  are  within  the  scope  of  tho  fju'ulties  of  all  children  whose  minds  and.bodias 
are  in  a  normal  condition. 

"Their  results  aro  of  general  if  not  of  universal  utility,  as  personal  acquiremeots 
apart  from  tho  educational  value  of  the  process. 

"They  are  comparatively  inexpensive,  and  their  introduction  will  require  but litik 
room. 
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"They  can  be  readily  tau^rht  with  but  moderate  addition  to  our  present  force  of 
saohers. 

**  For  such  instruction  the  following,  which  are  not  included  in  our  present  course  of 
tudy,  seem  eminently  suitable,  viz: 

"Carpenter  work,  or  the  use  of  wood-working  tools,  for  boys. 
'*  Modeling  in  clay,  for  boys  and  girls. 

ConstnK'tion  work,  in  paper,  pasteboard  and  other  suitable  material,  for  bo3^  and 
Iris. 

**  Drawing  to  scale,  for  boys  and  girls. 
•*  Sewing,  for  girls. 
•'  Ox)king,  for  girls. 

"  By  judicious  modiflcation  and  extension,  the  well-established  methods  of  thekinder- 
arten  may  readily  bo  made  available  for  the  primary  and  lowest  grammar  school 
Tades,  so  as  to  form,  with  the  subjects  already  suggested,  a  complete  and  continuous 
ourse. 

"F^mrth.  That  training  in  these  branches,  if  adopted,  should  not  be  for  a  few  selected 
undrods  of  school  children,  but  should  be  made  an  essential  part  of  the  authorized 
onrse  of  study  for  all. 

**F'ift}i,  That  the  regularity  and  continuity  of  school  work  should  not  be  interrupted  by 
ending  out  pupils  for  instruction  elsewhere  than  in  the  school  building  to  which  they 
elong ;  that  the  proposed  new  branches  should  be  taught  in  the  regular  grammar  aud 
rimary  school  buildings,  and  that  neither  detached  workshops,  nor  any  now  form  of 
choolft.  technical,  art  or  other,  should  be  organized. 

**  Sixth,  That  the  length  of  the  school  sessions  should  not  be  extended  beyond  thf* 
resent  limit 

'*  Tour  committee  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  important  question,  how  to 
nd  the  time  necessary  for  these  exercises.  From  the  long  experience  that  has  been 
ad  of  the  demands  and  the  working  of  the  present  course  of  study,  as  given  in  its 
etails  in  the  Teachers'  Manual,  it  is  evident  that  sufficient  time  may  be  obtained  for 
le  new  exercise  in  the  primary  schools  by  rejecting  certain  of  the  present  details  of 
>me  of  the  subjects,  and  by  simplifying  the  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  others. 
*'  The  time  in  the  grammar  schools  can  be  obtained  by  a  careful  and  detailed  revision 
\  the  present  course  of  study,  so  as  to  reduce  by  at  least  an  equal  amount  the  work 
>w  required  of  tliose  classes.  The  chief  excisions  will  be  made  from  the  studies  of 
>oi?raphy,  history  and  arithmetic,  in  all  the  grades.  It  is  proposed  that  the  study  of 
Kwraphy  be  omitted  from  grades  one  and  two,  and  the  study  of  history  from  grade 
le.  It  is  further  proposed  that  the  studies  of  history  and  of  descriptive  geography, 
.  those  classes  in  which  these  studies  shall  continue  to  be  a  part  of  the  course,  shall  be 
the  form  of  reading  lessons,  and  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  time  given  to  them  shall 
» taken  from  that  now  given  to  other  kinds  of  reading.  As  a  yet  further  improvement. 
\  well  as  a  gain  of  time,  much  of  the  merely  local  geography  now  taught  in  some  of 
e  in^tdes  should  be  omitted  altogether.  Of  these  omissions,  the  names  of  commer- 
Rlly  unimportant  rivers  and  of  certain  mountain  ranges  and  capos  in  South  America. 
id  more  especially  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Oceanica,  may  bo  taken  as  typos  and  instances. 
'*  The  time  required  in  the  primary  schools  can  be  gained,  partly  by  consolidating  into 
le  subject  several  matters  now  treated  separately,  and  partly  by  a  change  in  the 
dthod  of  instruction  through  the  use  of  the  exercises  herein  proposed. 
"  Seventh,  That  provision  must  l)e  made  for  suspending  the  introduction  of  some  of  the 
opoeod  work  in  certain  schools.  The  carpenter  work  and  the  cooking  will  ro(iuire 
e  netting  apart  of  a  room  for  each  purpose.  This,  in  some  schools,  it  would  be  impos- 
>lo  to  do  at  once.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  those  parts  of  the  full  course  would  have 
l>e  deferred  till  additional  school  accommodation  shall  make  avuiliible  the  room 
quired. 

•  It  would  probably  not  be  possible  in  the  first  year  to  introduce  tlio  kit<'lion  aul  work- 
op  into  more  than  one-third  of  the  grammar  school  departn*cnts. 

•  Your  committee,  during  their  deliberations,  have  adopted  ilio  following  resolutions: 
^  Mesolred,  That  the  kind  of  instruction  known  as  manual  training  should  bo  intro- 
iced  into  the  primary  and  the  grammar  s<>hooIs.  and  that  separate  schools  for  that 
irpose  should  not  be  established. 
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*'  Resolved,  That  for  tho  primary  schools  the  instmction  in  mannal  tFaininc  to  be 
added  should  consist  in  the  construction,  by  the  use  of  splints,  wire,  thread,  paper 
pasteboard  and  clay,  of  the  forms  now  prescribed  in  the  course  for  drawioff. 

"  Resolved,  That  in  tho  fi^rammar  schools,  the  drawing  should  be  modified  so  as  to 
include  drawing  to  scale,  and  corresponding  constructive  work  should  be  added. 

"  Resolved,  That  in  tho  girl's  grammar  schools,  sewing  should  bo  taught  from  ^ 
eighth  to  the  fourth  grades  (inclusive). 

"  Resolved,  That  in  th<^  girl's  grammar  s<*hools.  cooking  should  be  tauj^ht  in  the  thiri 
and  second  grades. 

"  Resolved,  That  in  tho  boyu'  grammar  schools,  workshop  instruction  should  be  pmt 
from  the  fifth  to  the  first  grades  (inclusive).  That,  while  wood  tumins  and  some  metal* 
work  nro  esnential  to  complete  elementary  workshop  instruction,  tho  principal  benetti 
of  such  instruction  may  be  obtained  through  carpenter  work  and  joinery  alone,  irtuck 
on  account  of  tho  room  rc(iuire<I.  arc  all  that  should  be  undertaken  at  present 

"  Resolved,  That  instruction  in  cooking  and  in  workshop  should  be  suspended  at  tc 
each  school  until  a  suitable  room  is  provided  through  the  action  of  the  trustees. 

"  Resolved,  That  tho  instruction  in  workshop,  cooking  and  sewinx  should  be  under  tte 
direction  of  special  teachers,  who  should  be  licensed,  employed  and  paid  in  the  manoff 
now  provided  fur  special  teachers. 

"  Resolved,  That  to  secure  ofYlcient  instruction,  an  additional  assistant  saperintendos 
should  be  appointed,  whoso  special  duty  should  be  to  supervise,  under  the  city  npR^ 
intendent,  all  tho  work  in  manual  training  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools, 

"  It  has  bt'cn  discussed  during  the  deliberations  of  the  committee  on  course  of  stodieL 
etc.,  whether  or  not  it  might  be  advisable  to  alter  entirely  the  mode  of  teaching  in oc 
grammar  schools,  by  having  certain  teachers  designateii  not  only  of  manual  andisde^ 
trial  training,  but  of  arithmetic,  history,  etc.,  that  is  to  sav.  there  might  b«  spee^ 
teachers  of  kindred  subjects  (»f  study,  namely,  a  special  toacher  of  arithmetic  la^ 
geometry ;  a  special  teacher  of  reading,  spelling  and  composition,  and  a  special  teacher 
of  history  and  geography,  as  well  as  a  special  teacher  of  drawing  and  manual  trainiv; 
so  that  instead  of  having  one  toacher  teach  all  the  subjects  in  one  class,  the  diflenat 
classes  could  pass  in  turn  to  the  diflferent  special  teachers.  If  this  plan  were  adofurf 
the  teacher  of  manual  training  would  in  each  grammar  school  take  his  or  herplaeeca 
the  staff  of  tho  school  instructors,  and  thereby  eventually  save  the  city  aconsidenifc 
sum  of  money.  Of  course,  in  the  beginning  of  the  manual  training:  work  the  teachas 
of  that  study  would  bo  additions  to  the  present  staff,  as  it  is  not  intended  to  remoTeatf 
of  tho  present  teachers,  but  as  vacancies  occurred,  the  manual  truinini?  toacherecwiB 
be  appointed  to  fill  such  vacan<*ies.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  proposed  nw 
system  would  cause  an  entire  revolution  in  the  existing  system,  and  while  someirftki 
committee  would  favor  such  a  change,  others  are  indisposed  to  adopt  such  eitn* 
measures,  and  therefore  the  committee  has  decided  merely  to  lay  these  views  belo» 
the  board  for  its  consideration." 

Compulsory  Education. 

The  Compulsorv  Education  Act  governing  the  city  of  New  T(rf 
imposes  upon  the  hoard  of  education  the  duty  of  properly  enfordfi^ 
its  provisions.  That  this  may  be  done  in  an  efficient  manner,  theboarf 
has  appointed  twelve  a<^enta  of  truancy,  who,  under  the  supernsK* 
and  direction  of  the  city  superintendent,  carry  out  all  regulation* 
established  by  the  board  in  accordance  with  the  State  law. 

During  the  past  year  the  reports  show  that  the  agents  made  SiU^ 
visits  to  schools,  stores,  factories  and  homes;  that  17,239  cases  wen 
fully  investigated  and  closed,  and  that  they  placed  in  school  3,^ 
truants  and  1,103  non-attendants.     This  does  not  show  fullj  the  god 
resulting  from  the  operations  of  the  truancy  department    TheTflt 
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fledge  that  it  exists  and  is  doing  efficient  work  forces  into  school 
y  who  would  otherwise  be  non-attendants,  and  keeps  in  regular 
idance  many  who  would  become  truants.  The  lessening  of  the 
ber  of  non-attendants  and  truants  inevitably  diminishes  that  class 
hildren  which  serves  as  a  "feeder"  to  the  criminal  classes.  This 
lowu  in  a  marked  degree  by  the  statistics  of  arrests  of  children 
reen  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years.  The  total  number  of 
L  arrests  for  the  period  of  five  years  (1870-1874)  preceding  the 
tiiient  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Act  was  6,106;  the  number  for 
years  1882-1886  was  3,692.  In  order  that  full  weight  may  be 
n  to  these  statistics,  it  should  be  noted  that  between  these  two 
Dds,  showing  a  greater  decrease  in  the  number  of  arrests,  there 
been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  population  of  the  city.  At  times 
truancy  department  has  taken  a  census  of  the  children  between 
iges  of  five  and  fourteen  years  in  some  ward  or  section  of  the  city. 
BLch  of  such  sections,  whenever  the  school  accommodation  was  suf- 
ut,  the  agents  found  that  in  no  case  were  there  more  than  five  per 
of  non-attendants  in  violation  of  the  requirements  of  the  law.  In 
sections  in  which  the  school  accommodation  was  insufficient,  the 
*ts  of  the  agents  had  resulted  in  an  increased  regularity  of 
ndance. 

rom  my  observation  of  the  practical  working  of  the  Compulsory 
cation  Act,  I  am  led  to  the  recommendation  of  its  amendment  in 
following  particulars : 

irtU.  The  present  law  permits  a  child  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
teen  years,  if  he  has  attended  school  for  fourteen  weeks  during  the 
,  to  remain  out  of  school  and  on  the  streets  during  the  rest  of  the 
.  A  provision  that  no  unemployed  child  between  the  ages  of  eight 
fourteen  years  shall  be  allowed  to  play  or  to  loiter  on  the  streets 
ng  school  hours,  should  be  enacted. 

cond,  A  penalty  should  be  provided  for  the  punishment  of  any 
nt  or  guardian,  who,  to  avoid  the  operation  of  the  Compulsory 
cation  Act^  shall  give  a  false  age  for  a  child. 
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OGDENSBURG. 
Babket  Whitney,  SuperintendenL 

Introduction. 

In  my  last  supplementary  report,  I  gave  a  description  of  our  scbods, 
stated  some  of  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  fact  of  the  gnuk> 
embracing  two  years'  work,  the  classes  being  one  year  apart,  a  bnei 
history  of  Ogdensburg  Academy,  its  character  sjid  work,  and  of  our 
teachers'  class.  I  also  mentioned  some  of  the  gradual  changes  and 
improvements  made  in  courses  of  study  in  the  several  grades.  An 
outline  was  also  given  of  our  school-work  in  g'eograpby,  nomben, 
reading,  language,  physiology  and  hygiene  ;  a  brief  discussion  m 
reference  to  defects  of  courses  of  study  and  instruction  in  their  mirt 
of  adaptation  to  the  varying  capacities  of  pupils  and  to  excessiT^ 
requirements  of  the  little  child,  and  indicated  some  of  the  remedies 
Another  year's  study  and  observation  of  the  work  of  the  school-rooE 
have  confirmed  the  views  then  expressed.  A  careful  review  of  the 
work  of  the  year  shows  manifest  progress  It  has  been  creditable  tu 
our  board  of  education  and  teachers,  three-fifths  of  whom  are  ibt 
product  of  our  own  schools. 

Vocal  Music. 

February  fifth  the  board  of  education  adopted  the  new  "  Nationsi 
Music  Course,"  by  L.  W.  Mason,  and  employed  Professor  E.  P.  Phillips^ 
a  teacher  of  tact  and  large  experience,  to  teach  vocal  music  in  all  tb 
grades  of  the  city  schools,  and  provided  necessary  charts  and  appt- 
ratuB.  Professor  Phillips  entered  at  once  upon  the  work,  an^ 
instruction  in  singing  is  now  in  successful  operation  in  all  our  schook 
The  progress  made  is  rapid  and  interest  in  the  study  increases  steadilj. 
The  teachers  are  earnestly  applying  themselves  to  the  study  an^ 
practice  of  vocal  culture.  Professor  Phillips  gives  lessons  weeklj  i 
each  school-room,  and  meets  the  teachers  every  Monday  evening  ftf 
an  hour's  instruction  and  drill  in  the  methods  they  use  daily  in  thtf 
respective  schools.  The  teachers  also  give  lessons  frequently  uiidff 
the  supervision  and  criticism  of  the  professor. 

Changes  Made  and  in  Contemplation. 
The  daily  class    marking    of   recitations,  so  long   practiced  in  oar 
schools,  has  been  omitted,  and  in  reports  sent  to   parents  descripti'* 
terms  are  used  in  place  of  figures  or  per  cent.     The  proper  basis* 
promotion  is  under  consideration,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  writt* 
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test,  the  yearly  record  as  ascertained  by  class  reviews  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  teacher,  will  each  have  its  appropriate  value  in  determin- 
ing the  standing  and  fitness  for  advancement  of  pupils. 

The  revision  of  the  by-laws  and  rules  of  the  board,  also  the  revi- 
sion of  courses  of  study,  are  receiving  special  attention,  and  a  report 
of  the  same  will  be  made  to  the  board  at  the  earliest  day  practicable. 

Teachers'  Meetinqs. 

Teachers'.meetings  are  held  regularly  once  in  two  weeks,  on  Monday 
evenings  from  7  to  9.  Department  and  grade  meetings  are  held  after- 
noons at  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent.  At  these  meetings  the 
different  educational  methods  described  in  the  various  school  jour- 
nals are  given  and  discussed.  All  our  teachers  subscribe  liberally  for 
educational  journals,  and  make  a  special  study  of  Payne's  lectures. 
White's  Elements  of  Pedagogy  and  similar  works.  In  August  last 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  our  corps  of  teachers  attended  the  Asbury 
Park  Summer  School  of  Pedagogy.  The  excellent  instruction 
received,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  contact  with  eminent  teachers, 
18  clearly  shown  in  improved  work  of  the  school-room. 

The  teachers  of  the  lower  primary  grades  are  pursuing  a  sytematic 
study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  the 
kindergarten  with  a  view  of  adapting  them,  as  far  as  practicable,  to 
the  regular  school  work. 

Truancy  and  Non-attendance. 

By  reference  to  the  report  of  August  20,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the 
number  of  children  attending  parochial  schools  be  added  to  the  num- 
ber enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  thirty-four  per  cent  of  children  of 
■chool  age  did  not  attend  school  at  alL  If  the  number  attending  the 
public  schools  be  compared  with  the  average  attendance.  State  basis, 
it  will  be  seen  that  thirty-two  per  cent  on  an  average  were  absent 
brom  school  every  day  in  the  year.  Were  the  school  age  from  five  to 
sixteen,  the  age  at  which  most  children  leave  school,  the  per  cent  of 
non-attendance  would  be  much  less;  yet  the  fact  remains  that  during 
the  entire  year  a  large  number  of  children  are  in  the  school  of  the 
street.  But  the  comparison  of  attendance,  State  basis,  does  not 
include  loss  from  tardiness.  Were  absence  from  tardiness  accurately 
recorded,  it  would  afford  a  means  of  estimating  the  loss  in  time;  but 
the  evil  effects  upon  the  pupil  and  the  school  cannot  well  be  estimated. 
V6  attempt,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  been  made  to  enforce  the  Truant 
Act  of  '63,  the  Compulsory  Education  Act  of  '74,  or  the  Factory 
£aw  of  '86  and  '87.    Indeed,  so  faulty  are  the  acts  of  '63  and  '74 
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that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  enforce  them  in  their  present  fann& 
If  truancy  leads  to  the  practice  of  falsehood  and  deceit;  if  the  perpe- 
tuity and  safety  of  the  State  depend  upon  the  intelligence  and  virtoe 
of  the  masses;  if  society  has  the  right  to  protect  itself  against  i^ 
ranee,  pauperism  and  crime,  this  subject  should  receive  immediiie 
attention,  and  these  acts  be  so  amended  that  boards  of  education  ci& 
enforce  them.  In  my  judgment,  to  render  these  acts  efficient,  it  is 
necessary  to  f urnisli  "  some  place  of  detention  free  from  any  penil 
Institution  for  the  temporary  detention  of  delinquents  or  Ihe  incOTii- 
gible  under  the  law."  "  Industrial  schools,  either  under  State  or  local 
authority,  should  be  established  in  a  sufficient  number  of  places  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  ease."  Waiving  all  other  considerations,  saA 
places  of  detention  can  be  defended  upon  the  ground  of  econoD? 
alone.  The  prevention  of  crime  is  wiser  and  cheaper  than  the  deten- 
tion and  punishment  of  criminals. 

IVIanual  Trahonq. 

The  question  of  manual  training  is  forcing  itself  upon  the  attentka 
of  school  boards,  educators  and  teachers.     The  discussion  of  this 
subject  is  undoubtedly  making  broader  and  truer  the  conception  a^ 
education.     If  the  power  to  express  and  use  knowledge  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  process  of  acquiring  knowledge;  if  manual  training  is i 
form  of  instruction  which  adds  to  the  pupil's  jx>wer  of  expression  liy 
verbal  description,  the  power  of  expression  by  delineation  and  by 
construction;  if  expression  is  an  essential  part  of  a  child's  educati<& 
and  should  receive  the  same  attention  as  the  receptive  faculties;  i 
manual  training  is  a  form  of  mental  training,  the  training  of  the  mioii 
through  the  eye  and  hand  to  accuracy  of  conception  and  correctnai 
and  readiness  of  expression;  if  it  is  a  subject  of  value  to  all  papik 
without  reference  to  their  future  callings  in  Hfe;  if  hand  training 
expression  of   ideas  in  things,  is  necessary  to  the   professional  td 
literary  man  as  well  as  to  the  artist  and  artisan,  and   if  it  is  an  oVyd 
of  the  school  to  provide  such  training,  it  seems  clear  that  manmi 
training  has  a  legitimate  place  in  our  public  school  system.     It  is  WJt 
surprising  that  there  should  be  differences  of  opinion  with  referew* 
to  the  value  of  manual  training,  to  the  advisability  of  incorporation 
it  into  the  public  school  Hystem,  or,  if  so  incorporated,  to  the  place  it 
should  occupy ;  nor  that  misconceptions  exist  in  regard  to  what  manmi 
training  really  means,  or  the  object  intended  to  be  secured  byi^ 
introduction.     It  is  not  to  be  justified  upon  economic  or  utilitariai 
grounds,  or  simply  to  aid  in  getting  a  living.     It  does  not  mean.* 
many  suppose,  the  teaching  of  trades  or  the  technical  arta    The* 
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ahould  be  left  to  technical  schools  and  to  private  enterprise.  The 
adyocates  of  manual  training  regard  it  as  a  means,  not  an  end.  They 
hold  that  manual  training  in  our  schools  "  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
making  pupils  better  artisans,  but  better  educated."  That  the  true 
aim  of  education  is  to  teach  "  how  to  live  "  and  not  "  how  to  get  a  liv- 
ing/' that  the  schools  should  provide  a  general  training,  which  under- 
lies all  special  training,  whether  of  trades  or  professions;  that  pupils 
ihould  be  trained  to  look  forward  to  trades  rather  than  to  the  over- 
BTOwded  clerical  and  professional  vocations;  that  the  best  education 
requires  the  harmonious  training  of  brain,  eye  and  hand,  and  that 
manual  training  is  an  essential  element  in  securing  these  ends.  It  is 
I  significant  fact  that  the  same  objections  and  the  same  line  of  argu- 
nent  are  urged  against  the  introduction  of  manual  training  that  were 
ised  against  the  introduction  of  industrial  or  free-hand  drawing  a  few 
fears  ago;  yet  industrial  drawing  is  now  regarded  as  a  necessity  in 
ichool  work. 

The  question  remains  to  be  considered,  how  can  manual  training  be 
incorporated  into  the  public  school  system?  Any  true  system  of 
nstruction  is  a  growth,  not  a  creation,  requiring  time  and  must  be 
founded  upon  correct  principles  and  practice.  Manual  training  con- 
dsts  of  drawing  and  constructive  work;  the  first  forms  the  basis. 
'The  system  of  instruction  which  combines  industrial  training  and 
ihe  usual  and  necessary  branches  is  but  a  development  of  the  kinder- 
^^arten  theory."  In  other  words,  in  the  kindergarten  principles  is  laid 
:he  foundation  of  thorough  manual  training.  The  value  of  industrial 
Irawing  and  of  kindergarten  methods  is  unquestioned.  Have  we  not 
reached  a  point  when,  by  legislation  and  special  direction  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  kindergarten  can  be  intro- 
luced  into  those  schools  in  which  industrial  drawing  has  been 
obligatory  since  1875,  and  when  free-hand  drawing  can  properly  be 
required  in  all  the  schools  of  the  State?  The  introduction  of  the 
kindergarten  into  all  the  common  schools  will  follow.  The  National 
Teachers'  Association  at  Saratoga  expressed  the  hope  that  "  the  time 
Is  near  at  hand  when  public  sentiment  and  legislative  enactment  will 
incorporate  the  kindergarten  into  the  public  school  system."  With 
the  establishment  of  industrial  drawing  and  the  kindergarten  will  be 
laid  the  true  foundation  for  manual  training,  and  every  child  will 
share  alike  its  benefits.  It  will  in  this  manner  be  introduced  into  the 
lower  grades,  where  the  work  must  begin  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
•aeured.  The  construction  work  vidll  follow.  Drawing  and  the  occu- 
pations of  the  kindergarten  will  furnish  the  elementary  and  most 
buportant  hand-training  and  construction.     The  more  advanced  work^ 
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various  kinds  of  needle-work,  cooking,  type-setting,  etc,  for  giTla,tiH 
care  and  use  of  tools,  carpentry,  printing,  etc,  for  boys,  and 
the  details  of  work,  can  be  left  largely  to  the  individual  drcim- 
stances,  needs  and  wants  of  different  localities.  Free-hand  drawing 
and  kindergarten  methods  have  been  so  thoroughly  systematized  and 
simplified,  and  manuals  of  instruction  so  carefully  prepared,  that  it  i 
made  comparatively  easy  for  the  intelligent  and  energetic  teacher  vbo 
has  had  no  special  training  for  teaching  these  subjects  to  give  good 
instruction  in  them.  The  same  results  would  be  secured  in  ik 
teaching  of  manual  training,  if  the  practicability  and  utility  of  then 
branches  of  education  were  assumed  by  legal  enactment. 


OSWEGO. 

R  J.  HAinLTON,  SuperintendenL 

I  herewith  transmit  to  you  a  report,  supplementary  to  the  finandil 
and  statistical  one  I  sent  you  in  August  last,  from  which  can  bi 
inferred  pretty  clearly  the  work  our  schools  are  attempting  to  do  a 
the  subjects  discussed.  Our  teachers  meet  once  a  month  to  consoS 
upon  such  topics  as  may  be  suggested  by  myself,  or  by  a  committet 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  following  are  abstracts  of  two 
papers  presented  at  our  December  meeting  by  two  of  our  teacben;  I  ^ 
the  one  on  music  by  Miss  M.  K  Doran,  the  other  on  the  eahjtd  I  *l 
of  drawing  by  Mrs.  C.  W.  McElroy.  f  ^^^ 

MusK^ :  Its  Power  as  an  Educator.  I  if. 

The  best  course  of  study  for  children  is  that  which  provides  for  th  J  ^., : 
training  of  all  the  faculties;  therefore  school  work  should  not  onlj  I» 
arranged  with  regard  to  a  certain  amount  of  useful  knowledge  to  l»  ■tl 
imparted,  but  to  the  mental,  physical  and  moral  education  of  the  ■  J , 
pupils.  m^^-. 

Siugiug  iH  one  of  the  best  promoters  of  health.     No   exercise,  >•  ■  B, 
tonic,  can  compare  in  value  with  singing  in  strengthening  the  long''  V^' 

To  sin^  well,  one  must  have  a  free,  deep  respiration.     By  thismeiM  Bltf: 
the  lun<:^8  are  expanded,  circulation  is  quickened,  the  blood  is  pnriW  ■  i:  j 
and  the  nerves  are  awakened  to  a  state  of  activity,  thus  developi>J  mt^ 
and  invigoratin*,^  the  powers  of  the  body.  B**^ 

Singing   encourages  cheerfulness  and  rests   the    tired  after  dosi   JJ!^: 
application  to  study. 
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?he  remarkable  freedom  of  the  German  people  from  consumption 
i  long  been  attributed  to  their  uniform  habit  of  singing.  Germany 
ads  the  foremost  nation  of  the  world  with  regard  to  musical 
ture,  for  the  simple  reason  that  she  insists  that  her  children  shall 
m  to  sing. 

''ocal  music  is  unequaled  as  a  means  of  voice  culture  because  it 
vides  a  means  for  the  healthy  development  of  the  vocal  organs, 
ducing  a  proper  articulation  of  the  words;  consequently  it  aids  in 
dng  better  readers  and  speakers. 

b  inspires  to  effort.  "  Many  writers  have  told  how  in  the  camp,  on 
battle-field,  in  hospitals  and  in  sacred  services  during  the  late 
V  they  have  seen  and  felt  the  influence  of  music  in  inspiring 
riotism,  rousing  enthusiasm  and  sustaining  the  spirit  amid  wear- 
is  and  agony. " 

jB  a  means  of  mental  discipline  it  has  no  superior.  What  calls  for 
3ener  use  of  the  perceptive  faculties  than  does  the  singing  at  sight 
h  difficult  piece  of  music  ? 

b  may  be  put  to  as  practical  use  in  after  life  as  any  other  study  in 
Cling  a  livelihood,  but,  whether  used  for  this  purpose  or  not,  it  will 
ays  continue  an  unfailing  source  of  delight  while  life  remains, 
bose  studies  which  inspire  grand  ideas  and  awaken  beautiful  senti- 
nts,  prominent  among  which  is  music,  are  as  practical  as  those 
Leh  teach  to  wield  the  pick-ax  or  to  build  a  cotton-mill." 
ilasic  awakens  more  than  any  other  art  the  sentiment  of  the  infinite^ 
sause  it  is  vague  and  obscure  in  its  effects.  It  is  the  opposite  art  of 
ilpture,  because  this  art  bears  less  towards  the  infinite;  everything 
arding  sculpture  being  fixed  with  the  greatest  degree  of  precision. 
Bic  gives  rise  to  reverie  or  meditation  and  creates  the  atmosphere 
riich  thoughts  are  bord.  "  It  does  not  paint;  it  touches.  It  puts 
'  activity,  imagination,  but  not  that  which  reproduces  images,  but 
>  which  causes  the  heart  to  beat.  The  heart  once  touched  moves 
lie  rest  of  our  being,"  and  leads  us  to  the  edge  of  the  infinite, 
'^isic  affords  the  most  effective  means  of  teaching  the  right,  thus 
i^vatingthe  moral  nature. 

CDctor  Brooks  says:  "A  school  song  in  the  heart  of  a  child  will  do 
^  uch  for  its  character  as  a  fact  in  its  memory  or  a  principle  in  its 
Ueci" 

promotes  good  order,  by  acting  "  like  a  safety-valve  in  providing 
^ans  of  escape  for  the  child's  overflow  of  spirits."  It  cultivates  the 
9^4  makes  children  milder,  gentler  and  more  reasonable ;  hence  it  has 
Gning  influence.     It  is  a  prophecy  of  what  the  future  life  is  to  be; 


There  may  come  a  time  when  a  weary  little  head 
motber'H  bosom;  little  eyelids  are  drooping,  twilight  is  dn 
her  —  too  early  for  a  lamp,  too  early  for  anything  but  lit 
sleep;  then  it  is  that  all  the  accomplishments  of  her  girll 
nothing  compared  with  one  simple  song  that  lulls  a  tired  bat 

Children  cannot  be  trained  to  true  manhood  or  woman 
intellectual  development.  You  must  train  them  by  the 
must  reach  the  manhood  or  womanhood  br  the  heart,  if 
train  children  into  dignity,  strength  and  oaefulneps. 

The  EnrcATiosAL  Value  of  Drawing. 

The  use  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  has  been  aom 
undeifitood.  When  it  firxt  became  part  of  the  course,  its 
gent  advocates  claimed  that  itH  value  would  be  larg^elyprac 
many  graduates  would  find  themselves  prepared  for  a  scboo] 
or  even  to  enter  the  field  as  artists  and  decorators,  at  once, 
of  their  public  school  training.  Within  the  year  a  rery 
pntrun  of  our  own  s<'hools  has  said  that  she  believed  many  pi 
they  were  earning  a  handsome  living  as  desiguers,  would 
with  gratitude  for  their  instrucUun. 

Such  e.\pectatiunH  are  to  the  Inst  degree  unfounded,  in 
such  training  to  the  Iti^t  degree  impracticable. 

It  is  the  old,  old  story  in  the  history  of  education  — foi 
people  thert*  ia  no  use  in  ntiy  study  that  is  not  immediately  ci 
into  dollars  au<1  cental ;  ami  it  is  the  old,  old  anawer,  that  tl 
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ower  that  gives  judgment,  balance  and  incisive  keenness  to  the 
onthful  intellect,  then  they  have  a  value  for  time  and  eternity 
oimeasurable  by  any  petty  yard-stick  of  trade. 

More  than  any  other  study  is  this  true  of  drawing:  that  its  value  is 
A  the  training  which  results  in  power  to  do,  rather  than  in  the  most 
xquisite  results  in  black  and  white. 

As  a  means  to  accurate  perception  of  objects  and  relations  in  the 
igher  branches  of  study,  as  botany,  zoology  and  science,  it  has  long 
teen  recognized,  and  the  teacher  who  attempts  these  subjects  without 
xging  the  student  to  a  large  use  of  the  pencil  neglects  one  of  the 
lost  valuable  aids  to  his  work.  For  this  reason,  if  no  other,  object 
rawing  should  form  an  important  part  of  every  drawing  course,  and 
lay  be  begun  much  earlier  than  has  been  thought  advisable. 

Very  recently  the  use  of  drawing  has  been  dragged  into  subjects 
'here  it  has  no  legit'  iiate  place,  and  in  a  famous  western  school,  a 
ear  or  two  since,  primary  children  were  learning  that  two  birds  and 
iree  birds  make  five  birds  by  the  unique  process  of  drawing  a  tree 
ith  two  birds  and  three  birds  disporting  themselves  therein.  When 
tie  fancies  the  ease  with  which  those  songsters  perched  in  those 
raceful  branches,  the  wonderful  wings  and  eyes  and  feathers  drawn 
y  those  primaries,  one  realizes  the  degree  of  good  sense  required  to 
Bal  with  a  new  idea. 

In  the  same  line  are  the  illustrated  problems  in  arithmetic,  some 
t  the  drawing  in  geography  work,  undoing  as  to  form-education 
Luch  that  is  done  in  a  regular,  balanced,  varied  course  of  drawing. 

TTsed  in  an  intelligent  way,  so  that  the  objects  drawn,  shall  not  be 
y  far  in  advance  of  the  power  of  the  pupil  that  it  is  possible  only  to 
roduce  caricatures,  object-drawing  all  through  the  grades  becomes  a 
raining  to  accurate  perception,  careful  and  minute  observation,  than 
rhich  nothing  better  serves  a  man  or  woman  in  the  larger  education 
ato  which  one  graduates  from  the  school-room. 

The  value  of  inventive  drawing  is  equally  clear — indeed  I  believe 
it  to  be  more  valuable  in  certain  directions.  A  well-taught  course  of 
leaign  ought  to  give  exactness,  finish,  perfection  in  detail,  very  useful 
a  carpentry,  dress-making,  tailoring,  house-keeping,  as  well  as  archi- 
»cture  and  draughting. 

[ere  is  its  value  as  a  preparation  for  manual  training,  and  there  has 
nothing  heretofore  in  the  school  course,  except  the  rudiments  of 

»  elementary  studies,  of  more  immediate  value  to  the  army  of  those 

«  go  from  junior  or  senior  department  into  the  shops.     The  best  of 

»  rdvised  courses  of  drawing  contain,  in  addition,  and  in  the  same 

^B  of  training,  some  very  simple  problems  in  exact  measurements  of 


wui  De  a  uieioug  source  or  rennea  pleasure  ana  aia  m 
building  greater  than  any  other  study  save  reftding  can  gir 
tunately,  artistic  no  more  tliaa  literary  taste  is  to  be  gained 
cyclopedias  nor  the  latest  methods,  nor  even  by  a  cMinibmatit 
but  is  always  the  result  of  slow  and  favorecl  growth, 
scarcely  a  corps  ol  teachers,  however,  in  any  graded  Bcho< 
some  one,  who  more  than  the  others,  has  ability  in  this  din 
this  and  other  subjects  whirh  require  exceptional  preparati 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  best  fitted  to  direct  them. 

A  ilrawiug  course,  then,  ought  to  be  a  great  deal  mo 
training  to  observation,  accuracy,  completeness;  even  thi 
through  which  ignorant  and  stinted  souls  enter  into  the  h 
beauty  which  belongs  to  us  all,  the  perpetual  promise  and 
of  Heaven,  whether  one  finds  it  in  the  long  red  slant  of 
fields  of  white  untrodden  snow,  or  in  the  exquisite  fom 
crystal  or  lily  leaf.  Much  of  this  kind  of  education  must  < 
the  "mere  copy  work"  which  extremists  are  beginning  to  ' 
and  which  indeed  has  formed  altogether  too  large  a  part  a 
courses.  In  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  beautiful  and  varied 
Greek  vases,  for  instance,  there  grows  upon  the  learner  a  i 
their  subtle  beauty  not  easily  gained  in  any  other  way.  An< 
be  hard  to  believe  that  the  pupils  who  execnte  the  faithful  i 
tiful  copies  of  flower  and  landscape  shown  at  the  close  of  1 
high  school  work  had  not  entered  into  and  realized  the 
beautiful  form  in  the  flowers,  the   sweet  suggestiveness  < 
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the  subject  Since  the  discussion  of  the  introduction  of  manual 
training  into  the  school  system,  all  the  leading  courses  in  drawing 
liaye  been  revised.  A  new  interest  has  grown  up  in  the  subject  since 
it  is  recognized  that  drawing  is  manual  training,  and  that  whether  oif 
no  shops  and  machinery  are  ever  added  to  drawing-book  and  pcmcily 
a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  new  education,  the  training  of  eyd 
and  brain  and  hand  to  work  together.  In  the  very  fair  course  which 
we  Oswego  teachers  have  been  using,  some  important  changes  have 
been  made.  The  ideas  which  were  advanced  and  discussed  in  the 
junior  division,  a  year  ago,  drawing  from  the  object,  larger  movcnuentSi 
and  greater  independence  and  originality  of  design  have  all  boeil 
embodied,  and  a  great  improvement  in  method  made  possible.  It 
only  remains  for  me  to  wish  that  we  make  as  good  use  of  our  new 
ideas  as  the  music  teachers  have  of  theirs,  and  that  the  coming  school 
year  may  have  for  a  leading  feature  a  revival  in  drawing  as  marked  as 
4he  last  year's  in  musia 


POUGHKEEPSEE. 

Edwabd  Burgess,  Superintendeni, 
Attendance. 


Average  enrollment 

ATerage  attendance 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  average 

enrollment 

Ptooentage  of  attendance  on   total 

enrollment 


1883-84. 


2,480 
2,146 

86.5 

70.6 


1884-85. 


2,525 
2,170 

86. 

71.4 


1885-86. 


2,699 
2,283 

87.4 

74.8 


1886-87. 


2,636 
2,260 

89.1 

73.8 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  attendance  on  the  average 

enrollment  is  higher  diiring  the  school  year  just  closed  than  any  of 

ilie  preceding  years.     This  percentage  would  be  considerably  higher 

it  the  practice  prevailed  here  of  striking  a  name  from  the  roll  after 

a  few  days'  absence.     If  a  pupil  is  absent  during  a  greater  portion  of 

flie  month,  but  is  present  at  the  close,  when  the  monthly  reports  are 

ittade  oat,  his  name  is  retained  upon  the  roll  throughout  that  entire 

aionth.    This  tends  to  make  the  average  enrollment  somewhat  higher 

than  if  such  absentees  were  stricken  off,  and  at  the  same  time  reduces 

the  average  attendance.     A  more   certain  and  uniform  method  of 

determining  the  regularity  of  attendance  is  by  computing  the  per- 

83 
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centage  of  attendance  upon  the  total  enrollment.  IXaring'  the  ptst 
year,  as  the  above  table  shows,  it  was  73.8,  a  faUing*  off  of  nearlj  om 
per  cent  from  the  preceding  year. 

OVERCBOWDED    ScHOOLS. 

Our  schools  have  been  and  are  very  much  crowded.  In  an  elabonte 
and  exhaustive  report  prepared  by  the  president  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, Mr.  O.  D.  M.  Baker,  and  indorsed  by  all  the  Bchool  commk- 
sioners,  it  was  shown  that  of  fifty-three  rooms  used  for  schools,  onlr 
ten  had  an  allowance  of  250  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  pupil,  and 
only  seventeen  had  an  allowance  of  200  cubic  feet.  ''The  lack  of 
space  has  been  so  extreme,"  says  the  report,  "  that  in  several  schools 
the  board  has  allowed  pupils  to  use  the  teacher's  platform  andbendies, 
without  desks,  for  seats,  to  avoid  excluding  them  from  the  sehools. 
The  board  admits  the  danger  of  this  disgraceful  practice,  and  with  the 
opening  of  the  new  school  year,  must  come  a  strict  and  impartial  enforce- 
ment of  the  necessary  rule,  that  the  proper  and  convenient  capadtj 
of  the  several  school-rooms  shall  in  no  case  be  exceeded.  The 
conmiissioners  will  regret  the  hardship  and  ill-repute  to  the  city  this 
will  induce,  but  the  physical  and  mental  welfare  of  the  gfreat  majoritj 
of  pupils  leaves  them  no  alternative."  To  remedy  this  condition  of 
things  the  board  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $22,000  from  the  dtj, 
for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  a  new  school-house. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  city  charter  the  question  had  to  be 
submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  tax-payers  at  a  special  election.  A  strong 
feeling  had  been  aroused  over  the  proposed  location  of  the  building, 
the  residents  iu  that  vicinity  deeming  it  injurious  to  their  interests ; 
and  in  addition,  the  sum  asked  for,  was»  by  many,  deemed  excessite. 
As  a  result  the  proposition  was  voted  down  by  a  very  large  majority. 
This  is  to  be  deplored,  but  the  vote  was  final  and  conclusive,  and 
nothing  remains  but  to  crowd  the  schools  again  as  before,  or  to  exclade 
absolutely  a  large  number  of  children.  In  either  case  the  evil  is  a 
great  one,  but  is  unavoidable. 

The  situation  is  not  exceptional  with  us,  for  reports  from  various 
parts  of  the  State  indicate  that  the  same  trouble  exists  elsewhere,  but 
that  does  not  lessen  the  inconvenience  here. 

High  School. 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  first 
department  of  the  high  school  rendered  an  increase  in  the  number  oi 
recitation  rooms  imperative.  This,  fortunately,  was  accomplished  bv 
utilizing  the  vestibule  on  both  iloors  and  by  narrowing  the  front  stair- 
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case  —  not  the  one  used  by  the  pupils  —  which  was  needlessly  wide. 
In  this  way  two  additional  rooms  were  secured,  at  a  comparatively 
small  expense.  Additional  desks  were  placed  in  the  main  room,  for 
which,  indeed,  there  was  space,  but  only  by  extending  the  seats 
inconveniently  near  the  sides  of  the  room.  Until  this  year  the  high 
school  has  not  suffered  from  the  overcrowding  existing  elsewhere, 
but  the  same  condition  exists  in  that  school  now,  although  in  a  less 
aggravated  form.  The  high  school  has  prospered  exceedingly  under 
the  new  principal.  Prof.  James  Winne,  and  an  able  corps  of  assistants, 
and  was  never  more  flourishing  than  at  the  present  time.  The  course 
of  study  has  been  completely  re>ised,  of  which  revision  it  has  for 
some  time  stood  in  need.  The  percentage  of  pupils  passing  the 
Begents'  examination  is  much  greater  than  ever  before,  nor  is  the 
number  likely  to  diminish. 

Truancy. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  some  effective  provision  cannot  be  made  to 
check  the  evil  of  truaqcy.  While  it  does  not  exist  here  to  any  great 
extent,  still  it  exists,  ai|  it  does  everywhere,  and  there  is  at  present  no 
ip?ay  of  stopping  it  We  formerly  sent  an  officer  after  such  children 
and  had  them  brought  before  the  recorder  for  admonition,  but  it  was, 
after  a  time,  found  that  no  punishment  followed,  and  this  method  had 
to  be  given  up.  Mere  admonition  with  a  confirmed  truant  is  no 
csheck.  The  habit,  if  indulged  in,  becomes  so  strong  that  some  more 
positive  check  is  needed.  I  know  of  no  better  remedy  for  the  evil 
-than  the  plan  of  establishing  truant  schools  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  to  which  confirmed  cases  may  be  sent  The  very  existence  of 
auch  a  school  or  schools  would,  of  itself,  largely  mitigate  the  evil, 
"without  resorting  to  them.  Only  the  most  hardened  cases  would 
continue  their  vagrancy  when  it  was  known  that  they  could  and 
wonld  be  consigned  to  such  an  institution.  To  my  mind  this  is  the 
and  best  method  yet  proposed  to  cure  the  evil  habit  of  truancy. 

No  noteworthy  changes  have  taken  place  in  our  schools  during  the 
it  year.  The  same  method  of  promotion  referred  to  in  my  report 
of  last  year  is  retained,  and  with  most  satisfactory  results.  By  it 
everything  a  pupil  has  studied  during  the  year  contributes  to  his 
advance,  and  in  this  way  attention  is  bestowed  upon  every  subject 
-which  otherwise  the  teachers  might  neglect  I  may  report  the  schools 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  have  chiefly  to  regret  the  overcrowding 
which  seems  unavoidable. 
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EOCHESTER 

S.  A.  Ellis,  SuperiniendenL 

Statistical. 

L 

Population  of  the  city  in  1880 

Population  (estimated)  of  the  city  in  1887 

Number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty* 
one  years  (estimated) ^ 

n. 

Number  of  school-houses  owned  by  the  ciiy 

Number  of  school-houses  rented 

Number  of  school-houses  heated  by  steam  and  with  Tenti* 

lating  apparatus 

Number  of  school-houses  heated  by  stovee 

Number    of    school-houses    yentilated    by    doors    and 

windows • 

Number  of  school-houses  supplied  with  water  from  city 

water-works 

Number  of  school-rooms 

Number  of  pupils  registered  but  once 

Number  of  pupils  belonging  (average) 

Number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance 

Attendance  at  the  Free  Academy. 

Number  of  pupils  registered 

Number  of  pupils  belonging  (average) 

Number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance 

Per  cent  of  daily  attendance 

Average  Cost  Per  Pupil  in  AU  the  Schools. 
Cost,  based    on    average    number    belonging    and    on 

amount  paid  for  instruction 

Cost,   based  on  average  number  belonging  and  total 

amount  of  expenditures 

Cost,  based  on  average  daily  attendance  and  amount  paid 

for  instruction 

Cost,   based    on    average    daily   attendance    and    total 

amount  of  expenditures 


89,363 
120,000 

S9,000 


90 
S 

7 
23 

23 

ao 

316 
14,948 
11,725 
11,147 

.95 


666 

57T 
SS6 


96. 


22  36 
14  98 

23  SI 
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Expenditures  for  1886-7. 

Building  fund,  regular  appropriation $13,231  72 

Building  fund,  special  appropriation 20,000  00 

Teachers'  fund 167,054  79 

Contingent  fund,  for  general  expenses 52,419  95 

Bepair  fund 9,442  61 

Total $262,149  07 

Attendance. 

In  1877-8,  the  daily  attendance  of  our  schools  was  8,227.  In  1886-7 
it  was  11,147,  which  shows  an  increase  of  more  than  thirty-five  per 
cent  in  a  single  decade.  The  increase  since  1870  is  more  that  fifty  per 
cent  Comparing  the  average  number  belonging  last  year  with  that 
of  the  present  year,  the  increase  in  a  single  year  is  found  to  be  625,  a 
number  sufficient  to  fill  a  school  of  twelve  rooms.  Concerning  the 
matter  of  regularity  of  attendance,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say 
that  I  doubt  whether  any  city  of  the  country  can  make  a  better  show- 
ing. The  per  cent  of  attendance  upon  all  our  schools  below  the  Free 
Academy  for  the  last  ten  years  is  as  follows:  In  1878,  942;  1879,  94.0; 
1880,  92.4;  1881,  93.7;  1882,  92.3;  1883,  93.6;  1884,  96.0;  1885,  96.6; 
1886,  94.3;  1887,  95.0.  In  the  Free  Academy  the  atteiidance  during 
these  years  did  not  fall  below  94.4  (in  1883)  and  rose  to  99.2  in  1880. 
These  I  believe  to  be  honest  figures  and  represent,  I  need  hardly  say, 
great  vigilance  and  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  all  our  teachers. 

More  Boom. 

So  we  said  last  year,  and  so  we  are  compelled  to  say  now.  The 
amount  of  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  of  education  for  many 
years  past  has  been  insufficient  to  enable  it  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demands  for  additional  accommodations.  The  consequence  has  been 
tliat  every  year  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  several  hundred  chil- 
dren have  been  without  proper  school  accommodations;  in  other  words, 
tbey  have  been  crowded  into  temporary  quarters.  At  the  close  of  the 
school  year  in  June  last  there  were  more  than  500  children  occupying 
these  '*  annexes.'' 

School  Buildings. 

The  building  fund  of  last  year,  1886-7,  was  mainly  expended  at  Nos. 
7,  15  and  27,  where  substantial  additions  and  alterations  were  made. 
The  additions  amount  to  fifteen  school-rooms  in  all. 

The  building  fund  of  this  year  is  being  expended  at  No.  19,  which 
was  completely  remodeled;  at  No.  20,  where  eight  new  rooms  were 
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added;  at  No.  22,  with  two  new  rooms,  and  at  No.  31,  where  an  eight- 
room  building  is  now  in  process  of  erection.  The  old  huilding  oocu- 
pied  by  No.  14  having  become  unsafe,  has  been  razed  to  the  ground 
and  a  new  building  on  the  same  site  is  now  beings  erected.  A  specul 
appropriation  of  $25,000  was  made  for  that  purpose. 

This  new  building,  and  the  one  for  No.  31,  are  constructed  upon 
the  most  approved  plans,  will  be  heated  by  steam  and  furnished  witk 
an  approved  system  of  ventilation. 

Language,  Composition  and  Gbaxmar. 

A  few  years  ago  much  time  and  attention  were  g^iven  to  the  study 
of  English  grammar  under  the  impression  that  one  who  should  becomi 
familiar  with  the  science,  would  necessarily  acquire  the  art  of  speak- 
ing  and  writing  the  English  language  correctly. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  danger  of  swinging'  to  the  other 
extreme  and  that,  in  our  zeal  for  language  lessons,  the  value  of  En^iah 
grammar  will  be  underestimated.  Learning  langnag'e  bj  using  lur 
guage  is  in  conformity  with  a  fundamental  principle  of  education,  id^ 
is  doubtless  a  better  way  than  that  of  learning  it  bj  studying  aboat  it; 
but  that  does  not  of  itself  constitute  a  good  reason  for  diffAt^^^^pg 
grammar  altogether. 

Language  lessons  should  begin  upon  the  entrance  of  a  child  into 
school,  and  continue  throughout  his  course.  Only  correct  langnagv 
in  recitation,  conversation  and  composition,  should  be  aUowed,  vi 
the  teacher  should  be  a  model.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  gramiDtf 
should  hold  a  settled  and  prominent  place  in  the  course  of  study. 

Most  of  the  valid  objections  to  the  teaching  of  gframmar  bekog 
rather  to  faulty  methods  of  teaching  than  to  ^ammar  itself  ts  i 
branch  of  study.  Eules  and  definitions  have  too  often  been  mmf*" 
ized  as  dead  formalities  instead  of  being  made  living*  realities  bf 
constant  application. 

In  our  course  of  study  greater  prominence  than  heretofore  is  gi^ 
to  lessons  in  language  and  composition.  Begular  drill  in  compositki 
begins  in  the  fourth  year,  and  is  continued  throughout  the  coar» 
English  grammar  is  not  introduced  until  the  eig'hth  year,  and  pup* 
will  not  be  recjuired  or  expected  to  learn  everything  found  within  tki 
covers  of  the  text-book.  Only  matter  of  chief  importance,  of  whiA 
careful  selection  has  been  made,  will  be  studied.  The  revised  coox» 
seems  to  give  proper  time  and  place  to  both  the  art  and  the  science  d 
language,  and  satisfactory  results  may  be  confidently  looked  for. 
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The  Free  Academy. 

The  most  serious  question  connected  with  the  Free  Academy  that 
now  presses  upon  the  attention  of  the  board,  is,  what  shall  be  done  to 
accommodate  the  pupils  who  will  seek  admission  to  its  doors  next 
June  ?  Already  the  building  is  packed  to  the  uttermost,  portions  of 
the  assembly  room  on  the  fourth  floor  having  been  seated  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  pupils  of  this  year. 

To  do  this,  the  course  in  physical  training  was  abandoned,  and  the 
use  of  the  gymnasium  discontinued. 

It  seems  impossible  that  the  present  building  can  furnish  accommo- 
dation for  next  year's  influx  of  pupils.  Already  the  class-rooms  are  so 
BTowded  that  more  or  less  of  discomfort  is  felt  by  teachers  and  pupils. 

At  the  close  of  the  present  school  year  in  June  next,  a  little  more 
bhan  100  pupils  will  be  graduated  from  the  academy.  As  something 
>ver  300  entered  in  September  last,  we  may  reasonably  expect  350 
in  September  next.  That  it  will  be  impossible  to  accommodate  the 
ichool  in  the  present  building,  must  be  apparent  to  alL  One  of  two 
things,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  do ;  either  to  rent  rooms,  or 
proceed  to  the  erection  of  another  high  school  building.  That  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  high  school  building  would  be  the  wiser  and 
more  economical  plan,  I  have  no  doubt.  The  attendance  is  the  largest 
)Ter  before  known  in  the  school,  there  being  at  the  end  of  September 
last  681  pupils  on  the  rolls. 

^  The  Training  Class. 

The  training  class,  established  for  the  purpose  of  affording  our 
seachers  an  opportunity  for  some  special  preparation  for  their  work, 
Mimpleted  its  fourth  year  last  June. 

The  work  of  the  class  included  a  study  of  the  history  and  science 
yt  education;  of  mental  philosophy  as  applied  to  teaching;  school 
cnanagement,  and  methods  of  teaching  the  different  subjects  included 
in  the  curriculum  of  our  schools;  the  duties  of  teachers  to  their 
pupils  in  respect  to  their  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  well-being, 
md  a  study  of  the  lives  and  educational  principles  of  the  most 
prominent  educators  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  The  class  as  a 
vrhole,  seemed  greatly  interested  in  the  investigation  of  the  subjects 
iflfligned  them,  and  in  the  discussions  that  followed;  while  a  few 
became  not  only  interested  but  enthusiastic. 

Forty-three  young  ladies  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  and 
were  awarded  certificates.  Several  of  them  were  employed  as  assist- 
ants during  a  portion  of  the   school  year,  in  different  schools,  and 

quitted  themselves  in  a  creditable  manner. 
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No  young  lady,  it  seems* to  me,  can  pass  throug'k  the  traming  cImb 
without  gaining  some  true  and  exalted  ideas  of  the  office  of  the 
teacher,  and  some  well-defined  theories  of  how  to  teach  and  manage  & 
school.  While  theories  alone,  we  are  aware,  will  not  make  a  sacoeas- 
ful  teacher,  yet  as  between  one  who  assumes  the  duties  of  a  teacher 
with  the  same  theories,  and  one  who  enters  upon  the  ^work  of  teaching 
without  any  clear  idea  of  what  is  to  be  done,  or  of  how  to  do  it,  tk 
former  will  be  far  more  likely  to  succeed  than  the  latter,  and  the 
period  of  mere  experiment  wUl  be  greatly  shortened. 

An  examination  of  our  list  of  teachers  will  show  that  nearly  one 
third  of  those  who  are  now  teaching  are  graduates  of  the  traming 
class.  The  average,  therefore,  of  new  appointments  annually  for  tfat 
last  four  years,  is  about  twenty-eight. 

The  class  for  the  present  school  yesur  now  numbers  sixty-nine,  and 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  we  have  had. 

The  Kinderoarten. 

An  eifort  made  here  four  years  ago  to  establish  a  free  kindergarten 
for  poor  children,  from  lack  of  sufficient  funds,  failed  in  immediate 
results;  but  the  enterprise  was  not  altogether  futile,  neither  vasit 
abandoned.  Its  friends  have  continued  their  interest  and  their  labon 
for  its  accomplishment,  and  to-day  rejoice  in  the  beginning  of  what  ther 
trust  will  grow,  in  time,  to  be  a  complete  and  successful  institatioi- 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  a  free  kindergarten 
has  been  opened  at  No.  20,  in  rooms  kindly  furnished  by  the  board  of 
education.  A  class  of  fifty  children,  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
five  years,  was  selected  by  a  special  committee  having"  the  matter  in 
charge,  from  three  times  that  number  of  applicants,  and  Miss  Marr 
Looke,  an  able  and  experienced  kindergartenist,  was  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  school. 

In  addition  to  instructing  the  young  pupils.  Miss  liooke  will  train 
four  young  ladies  from  our  present  training  class  in  the  methods  d 
the  kindergarten. 

The  interest  t  ikeu  by  the  public  in  the  establishment  of  this  school 
and  the  unexpected  huge  number  of  applicants,  nearly  all  of  whoffl 
live  in  the  vicinity  of  No.  20,  will  doubtless  tend  to  the  establishmeni 
of  kindergartens  at  different  points  in  the  city  when  the  proper  tiiw 
shall  have  arrived  and  the  way  opens. 

The  friends  of  tliis  movement  entertain  the  hope  that  the  influeiM* 
of  this  kinderjj^arten,  and  the  spirit  of  the  founder  of  kindergartens, 
Frederick  Froebel,  may  be  felt  in  all  the  primary  grades  of  the  public 
schools. 
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No  Recess. 
In  my  report  of  last  year  I  said  *of  the  no-recess  plan,  which  has 
1>een  in  operation  in  our  schools  for  several  years  past,  that  it  had 
**  evidently  come  to  stay."  And  so  it  would  seem.  Teachers,  patrons 
and  pupils  have  become  accustomed  to  it,  and  no  one,  so  far  as  I  know, 
desires  a  return  of  the  conventional  recess.  Each  year  but  confirms  my 
faith  in  our  plan,  and  the  '^  flings  "  at  it  by  some  most  excellent  super- 
intendents are  both  amusing  and  harmless. 

Evening  Schools. 
After  a  lapse  of  several  years,  an  evening  school  was  again  opened 
in  the  Free  Academy  building  on  October  4,  1886.  Sessions  were  held 
on  three  evenings  of  the  week  from  that  date  until  April  first  The 
attendance  reached  595.  The  success  of  the  school  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  two  schools  for  the  present  year,  one  located  on  the 
east  and  the  other  on  the  west  side  of  ^  the  city,  with  an  increase  of 
attendance.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  evening  schools 
will  become  a  permanent  part  of  our  system  of  public  instruction. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  plan  of  conducting  our  teachers'  institutes  the  past  year, 
differed  somewhat  from  the  one  pursued  the  year  previous.  The 
teachers  of  each  department  —  primary,  intermediate  and  grammar  — 
met  on  a  given  day,  those  of  each  grade  in  sepsurate  rooms,  and  dis^ 
cussed  questions  pertaining  to  their  own  special  work. 

These  institutes  proved  to  be  so  interesting  and  profitable  that  the 
Eume  plan  will  be  pursued  the  present  year. 

In  conclusion  I  have  three  questions  to  ask,  which  I  trust  the  Depart* 
ment  will  sooner  or  later  be  able  to  answer  definitely  and  finally. 

First,  By  what  means  can  the  idle  and  truant  children  of  school  age 
be  gathered  into  our  schools  ? 

Second,  What  steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  ample  school 
accommodations  for  all  children  seeking  admission  to  the  public 
schools  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  State  ? 

Third.  To  what  extent  should  "manual  training"  be  introduced 
into  our  public  school  system  ? 

Finally,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  improvement  is  manifest  in 
every  department  of  the  public  schools.  Our  teachers,  as  a  whole, 
are  earnest,  devoted,  enthusiastic  and  successful.  Good  discipline 
has  been  maintained  throughout  the  year  with  far  less  "  wear  and  tear '' 
of  nerve  and  spirit  than  usual.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the 
number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment,  and  of  troublesome  cases 
generally,  are  diminishing  year  by  year. 

84 
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* 

EOME. 
M.  J.  Michael,  Superintendeni, 

Financial. 

The  following  financial  statement  shows  our  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  year: 

BeceipU, 

Cash  balance  on  hand  July  1, 1886 $239  81 

State  apportionment 6,857  61 

Raised  by  city  tax 14,640  IS 

From  Regents,  tuition  and  other  sources 1,256^ 

$22,993  81 

Payments. 

Teachers'  wages $14,982  7S 

Salaries  of  superintendent  and  librarian 1,60000 

Janitors'  wages 1,199  50 

Fuel 859  IT 

Repairs  and  improvements 2,038  15 

Library  and  apparatus 217  15 

Insurance,  supplies  and  sundry  items ^  . 1,055  08 

Cash  balance  on  hand  July  1,  1887 1,041 70 


$22,993  » 


Our  school  population  was  2,840,  and  our  registratioii  1,912,  whik 
our  average  daily  attendance  was  1,206^.  This  shows  an  increase  a 
registration  Riuce  last  year  of  forty-five,  and  an  increase  in  avengi 
daily  attendance  of  eleven. 

Teachers. 

We  have  regularly  employed  thirty-seven  teachers,  two  of  whom  ire 
licensed  by  the  State  Superintendent,  four  hold  Normal  school  diplo- 
mas, and  thirty-oue  are  licensed  by  local  authorities.  With  but  few 
exceptions,  our  teachers  are  enthusiastic  in  their  work,  and  devoted  to 
their  profession.  Nearly  all  read  current  educational  literature,  while 
some  are  making  a  study  of  the  science  and  art  and  history  of  edact- 
tion,  which  is  plainly  manifest  in  the  intelligence  with  which  the 
mental  activity  of  our  pupils  in  direct  1.  Our  teaching  is  directed  to 
the  end  that  our  pupils  may  become  independent  workers  rather  than 
that  their  minds  miy  l)-^  filled  with  a  definite  quantitj  of  matter  con- 
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tained  within  the  covers  of  text-books.  Teachers'  meetings  are  held 
monthly,  so  appointed  that  the  teachers  of  the  same  grade  come 
together  for  the  discussion  of  methods  best  adapted  to  their  particular 
kind  of  work. 

Two  Serious  Obstacles. 

The  most  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  progress  are  the 
crowded  condition  of  our  school-houses  and  the  inadequate  means 
for  ventilation.  With  one  exception  our  buildings  are  supplied  with 
pure  air  through  doors  and  windows  only,  with  no  provision  for  the 
escape  of  foul  air  except  through  the  same  openings.  One  of  our 
buildings  has  recently  been  furnished  with  the  Ruttan-Smead  system 
of  heating  and  ventilating  with  the  Smead  system  of  dry  closets, 
which  up  to  the  present  have  given  good  satisfaction. 

Public  opinion  is  gradually  growing  in  favor  of  better  school 
accommodations,  and,  without  doubt,  the  near  future  will  see  our  city 
provided  with  ample  and  comfortable  school-rooms.  Such  certainly 
is  not  the  case  to-day. 

Truancy. 

In  my  last  annual  report  to  the  board  of  education  I  referred  to  the 
subject  of  truancy  at  length,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the 
laws  relating  to  this  evil,  which  exists  in  our  city  to  a  considerable 
extent  We  have  rules  for  the  suspension  of  truants,  but  their  applica- 
tion, in  my  judgment,  tends  only  to  defeat  the  object  of  our  school 
system,  which  aims  to  get  children  into  the  schools  rather  than  drive 
them  out 

If  the  present  laws  could  be  so  amended  as  to  compel  school  officers 
to  provide  places  of  detention,  where  truant  and  vagrant  children 
could  be  lodged,  fed  and  instructed,  for  a  time,  at  public  expense, 
subject  to  special  discipline,  the  evil,  I  think,  couLd  be  successfuUy 
dealt  with. 

Schools  of  detention  for  truant  and  vagrant  children  should  be 
established  and  maintained  by  authority  of  law  in  each  city,  on  the 
same  principle  that  police  stations  are  supported,  as  a  means  of  public 
safety,  although  they  should  partake  nothing  of  a  penal  character. 

There  is  a  constantly  growing  confidence  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  city.  We  have  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  progress  they  have 
made  during  the  past  year,  as  shown  by  their  efficiency,  both  as 
regards  scholarship  and  discipline. 
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SCHENECTADY. 

S.  R  Howe,  SuperintendenL 

School  Accommodations. 

The  number  of  public  school  buildings  in  use  in  oar  city  is  Bern, 
as  follows: 

High  school 1 

Main  school S 

Nott  Terrace 

Park  Place 

Albany  street 

Total 

Only  two  of  these  buildings,  viz. :  the  Nott  Terrace  and  Park  Plw 
have  anything  approaching  the  proper  means  of  lig'hting  and  Tent 
lation. 

The  main  school,  the  old  Union  College  building,  which,  wk 
the  union  school  system  was  organized  in  our  city  over  thirty  jeu 
ago,  was  considered  to  be  quite  a  model,  is  very  imperfectly  hghti 
and  ventilated.  Some  of  the  rooms  are  long  and  narrow  and  bn 
windows  only  at  the  ends,  thus  making  it  necessary  that  both  teachei 
and  pupils  sit  facing  the  only  light  in  the  rooms. 

Very  inadequate  means  of  ventilation  are  found  in  most  of  th 
rooms.  In  some  the  only  fresh  air  to  be  obtained  is  by  means  of  th 
window^s.  The  close  proximity  to  the  New  York  Central  Railroi 
makes  the  business  of  instruction  a  serious  matter  ;  a  constK 
succession  of  freight  and  passenger  trains  under  the  verj'  windo* 
renders  it  extremely  difficult  for  both  teachers  and  pupils  to  be  he&ri 
Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  jiandemonium  had  broken  ^loose;  with  Ioe 
trains  rolling  l)v,  supplementary  engines  backing"  up  and  down,  Ix-E 
ringing  and  whistles  braying  liarsh  discord,  we  feel  like  giWngupi 
blank  despair.  I  am  happy,  however,  in  being  able  to  report  that  ih 
people  are  waking  up  to  the  importance  of  giving  us  a  rest  'Ba 
matter  of  adequate  and  modern  school-buildings,  so  distribut^^d  in  ti« 
different  wards  of  the  city  as  to  be  easy  of  access,  is  being  agit«te4 
and  I  confidently  expect  that  in  a  few  years  a  great  change  will  hi 
effected. 

Employment  of  Teachers. 

During  the  school  year  ending  June  16,  1887,  only  two  chang* 
were  made  in  our  cor])s  of  teachers;  one  married  and  oue  <W 
This  speaks  well  for  the  permanence  of  the  office  of  teacher  in^"^ 
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diools.  Realizing  the  importance  of  haying  a  uniform  standard  to 
Bst  the  qualifications  of  persons  desiring  to  teach,  our  school  authori- 
lee  most  heartU j  favored  the  Uniform  Examination  Law  passed  by  the 
iBt  Legislature.  It  was  a  source  of  g^eat  regret  that  it  was  not 
Ilowed  to  become  a  law.  The  minor  cities  of  the  State  need  the  law 
ven  more  than  the  district  schools.  No  local  standard  is  strong 
Dough  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  local  influence,  backed  by 
jrxnpathj.  In  this  way,  persons  not  well  qualified  are  frequently 
hosen  in  the  city  schools. 

This  is  detrimental  to  the  schools;  and  the  only  way  in  which  the 
ril  can  be  overcome  is  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  uniform 
Kaminations.  Such  a  law  will  not  interfere  with  local  choice  in  the 
DCiployment  of  teachers;  it  will  only  make  it  leasonably  sure  that  all 
uididates  for  positions  are  qualified. 

Statisticb. 

I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  repeat  here  the  statistics  of  our 
^hoolSy  which  can  be  found  in  the  general  tables. 

The  school  year  was  a  fairly  prosperous  one,  though  the  attendance 
ms  considerably  diminished  by  the  prevalence  of  the  minor  contagious 
iseases  of  children. 

CONCLUBION. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  success  attending  your  efforts  to  fill 
p  the  vacant  scholarships  in  Cornell  University  ;  and,  also,  I  would 
mew  my  pledge  of  hearty  cooperation  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a 
luform  examination  law. 


SYRACUSE. 

Edward  Smith,  Superintendent 

'Bj  a  careful  study  of  my  statistical  report  one  might  be  able  to 
jacover  almost  any  item  of  importance  pertaining  to  school  work, 
lUch  would  show,  not  only  what  has  been  accomplished,  but  also 
lAat  we  fail  to  do  in  reaching  the  children  of  this  city. 

Attendance. 

There  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  last  year  12,320.  In  the 
urochial  and  private  schools,  the  school  census  showed  2,520  regis- 
s^ed,  making  a  total  of  14,840  in  attendance  upon  daUy  instruction 
portion  of  the  year.    Twenty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and 
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fifty-two  is  the  number  reported  of  Bchool  ag'e  in  the  city.  This  li 
leave  9,612  not  in  attendance  in  organized  school  work.  This  aeev 
to  be  very  much  too  large  a  number  to  be  out  of  school;  but,  if  n 
consider  that  5,823  of  these  are  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  an  age  it 
which  most  of  the  pupils  graduate  from  the  hig^h  school,  the  oatknl 
is  not  so  appalling.  Deduct  this  5,823  from  the  9,612,  and  we  hirei 
balance  of  3,789  children,  between  five  and  sixteen  years,  who  are  art 
in  schools.  This  is  too  great  a  number,  it  is  true,  but  this  nnmber 
should  be  reduced  considerably  by  taking  into  the  account  the  maa 
children  whose  parents  are  unwilling  to  put  them  into  schools  at  tia 
age  of  five  years,  or  seven  in  many  cases,  for  one  or  two  years  afterward 
Another  legitimate  cause  for  reducing  the  above  figures  would  \n 
those  children  who  are  physically  or  mentally  unfitted  for  achcai 
confinement  and  duties,  of  which,  in  a  city  the  size  of  this,  ihm 
must  be  a  considerable  number. 

Evening  Schools. 

For  a  number  of  years  evening  schools  were  maintained  f<7  ^ 
benefit  of  such  as  were  unable  to  attend  day  schooL  For  some  tiai 
these  were  well  attended  and  showed  good  results,  but  when  BkatiBf- 
rinks  were  started  and  cheap  shows  and  entertainments  were  opttf^ 
for  the  reception  of  children,  the  temptation  proved  too  strong  fa 
resistance,  and  these  schools  were  reduced  to  so  small  and  irregaiv 
an  attendance,  that  they  were  finally  abandoned. 

I  think  a  different  kind  of  evening  school,  one  wrhere  free-hand  vi 

mechanical  drawing  and  penmanship  could  be  made  the  leading  idok 

might  be  sustained  with  profit     Anything  of  this  kind  has  neverbett 

attempted  here. 

Penmanship. 

Penmanship,  as  now  taught  in  our  schools,  is  proving  a  auoetf. 

As  stated  in  my  last  report,  the  main  effoH  is  movement,  by  which  tb 

pupil  gets  control  of  the  })en  and  the  muscles,  and  is  able  to  pot  k* 

ideal  on  j^aper.     Little  copy-book  work  is  attempted,  I  mean  the  wad 

copy-book  work,  but  much  of  the  daily  class- work  is  done  withp* 

and  ink,  the  puj)il  having  in  mind  the  form  of  the  letters,  the  neatiMi 

of  the  page  and  the  arrangement  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  coiw*  #  a^. 

nesB  of  answers  ho 'SNdshes  to  reach.     Such  practice  tends  toi5»*'^kj^, 

handwriting  which  will  remain  with  pupils  in  their  buaineas  life '^ 

to  be  dropped  and  a  new  one  taken  up. 


Industrial  Drawing.  I  ^.  ^ 

Industrial  drawing  has  been  more  fully  developed  during  tlw  *■■  t  ^*= 

—J  ■  *''*'* 
year  than  at  any  j:)reviou8  time.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  dmb""  ■  v. 


■V.     -. 
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training,  so  called,  may  be  carried  in  the  future,  but  the  shaping  of 
the  yariouB  forms  to  be  drawn  from  clay,  putty  or  wood,  and  then 
representing  these  by  drawing  is  good  mental  discipline,  and  giyes 
■kill  to  the  hand  in  executingi  and  the  judgment  in  comparing. 
Drawing  is  only  a  means  of  representation,  the  same  as  construction 
or  language,  and  when  used  for  this  purpose  is  just  as  much  educa- 
tiTe  in  its  results  as  it  is  to  read  and  write,  or  as  it  is  to  work  at  a 
bench.  And  every  effort  faithfully  and  intelligently  made  to  repre- 
sent anything  by  means  of  a  drawing,  calls  into  play  all  the  mental 
facilities,  and  is,  in  that  sense,  manual  and  mental  training.  This  kind 
of  drawing  has  produced  good  results  so  far,  and  we  expect  to  con- 
tinue in  the  same  line  of  work  in  the  future,  making  advancement  as 
pupils  are  prepared  for  ii  I  trust  that  the  idea  that  drawing  is  only 
ornamental  study,  has  been  banished  from  the  pubUc  mind  long  ago. 


Language. 

This  includes  all  means  of  communication  by  conversation,  writing 
and  printing.  The  effort  with  beginners  is  to  get  them  to  express 
Ibeir  ideas  orally  and  fluently,  to  tell  what  they  see  or  hear  in  plain 
itaiements,  and  in  reading,  to  see  and  give  expression  to  the  thoughts 
raiher  than  to  the  words  of  what  they  try  to  read.  Teachers  are 
BKpected  to  prevent  anything  like  the  word  at-a-time  method  of  read- 
ing we  sometimes  hear  in  the  school-room.  To  accomplish  this,  pupils 
tre  not  to  be  allowed  to  read,  in  the  younger  classes,  till  they  have 
maBtered  the  thought  of  the  sentence  or  paragraph  to  be  read. 
reachcrs  are  not  expected  to  tell  pupils  how  to  read  either  as  to 
Bmphasis  or  expression,  but  rely  upon  questioning  to  bring  out  the 
oorrect  idea  in  each,  being  sure  that  if  the  thought  is  comprehended 
Ube  expression  of  it  will  not  be  far  from  correct.  This  habit  of  getting 
tile  thoughts  of  the  author,  and  of  being  able  to  reproduce  them  in  the 
laaguage  of  the  reader  is  a  valuable  one,  and  if  practiced  in  the  school- 
xoom  will  be  likely  to  continue  after  school-days  are  ended  through 
'Qie  life  of  the  student 

The  Training  Class 

flatablished  eight  years  ago  has  been  maintained  during  the  past 
fiBwa  on  the  same  plan  as  reported  heretofore.  The  class  numbers 
rofm  ten  to  fifteen.  The  graduates  for  the  year  numbered  nineteen, 
ly  all  of  whom  are  now  engaged  in  teaching,  and  show  by  their 
the  excellent  training  they  have  had.  This  class  is  made  up  of 
r^adnates  of  our  high  school  or  of  those  who  have  had  similar  advan- 
for  acquiring  an  education.  Nearly  all  vacancies  are  filled 
graduates,  the  exceptions  being  from  colleges,  Normal  schools,  or 
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teachers  of  tried  and  long  experience  from  other  places.  I  des 
get  those  who  have  had  training  in  other  schools,  especiall; 
Normal  schools,  that  we  may  avoid  the  tendency  of  falling  int 
ways  of  teaching,  and  that  we  may  g€i  the  benefit  of  the  best  th* 
and  practice  of  the  times. 

Permit  me  to  close  this  report  by  giving  sonie  of  the  leading  i 
tics  of  school  items  for  the  past  year: 

Population  of  the  city,  1880 5 

Population  (estimated) ,  1887 8 

Population  increased  by  annexation 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years 2 

Number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 1 

Number  of  children  enrolled  in  parochial  and  private  schools, 

Number  of  pupils  belonging  in  the  public  schools 1 

Average  daily  attendance 

Percentage  of  attendance 

Number  of  sittings  in  the  public  schools 1 

Cost  per  pupU  for  tuition  on  average  belonging^. | 

Cost  per  pupU  for  incidentals 

Cost  per  pupil,  including  all  expenses 

Number  of  school-houses  owned  by  city 

Number  of  school-houses  rented 

Number  of  houses  heated  by  steam. 

Number  of  houses  heated  by  furnaces 

Number  of  houses  heated  by  stoves 

Number  of  school-houses  supplied  from  city  water 

Number  of  school-houses  supplied  by  wells 

Number  of  school-rooms 

Number  of  rooms  from  which  pupils  are  sent  into  recitation 

rooms  to  recite 


TKOT. 

David  Beattie,  Superintendeni. 

Organization. 
The  organization  of  our  schools  remains  unchanged.  A  com 
school  course  in  English  branches  affords  those  who  can  give  to 
work  the  required  time,  a  good  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  its  af 
cations  to  meaHurements,  the  computations  employed  in  practical  b 
ness  and  the  simpler  computations  in  mechanics;  of  English  grami 
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and  its  applicationB  in  composition  and  letter-writing;  ability  to  read 
and  Bpell  fairly  well,  and  to  write  a  legible  hand.  The  pupils  also 
receive  valuable  instruction  in  American  history,  geography,  physio- 
logy and  industrial  drawing.  This  course  is  accomplished  in  nine 
years,  and  gives  to  the  pupil  a  good  foundation  for  the  work  of 
liis  life,  and  gives  a  really  good  preparation  for  high  school  or 
academic  study.  This  work  can  be  accomplished  by  a  well-disposed 
and  fairly  diligent  pupil  when  he  is  fourteen  years  old  Under  kind 
and  intelligent  direction,  the  pupil  will  have  formed  good  habits  of 
study,  and  will  have  acquired  a  taste  for  the  further  pursuits  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  ought  to  have  learned  something  of  the  dignity  of 
honest  toil  in  the  numerous  departments  of  human  industry.  And 
this  discipline  in  the  formative  years  will  have  taught  him  to  obey 
legally  constituted  authority,  which  is  a  foundation  principle  of  good 
citizenship. 

It  is  an  unpleasant  fact  that  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  children  in 
our  schools  accomplish  the  work  designated  above.  This  condition  of 
things  arises  chiefly  from  the  disposition  of  parents  to  put  their 
children  at  work  in  our  manufacturing  establishments  as  soon  as 
they  can  find  places  for  them.  Many  are  impelled  to  take  this  step 
by  their  necessities;  many  are  governed  by  greed  of  gain. 

Our  high  school  is  still  maintained,  and  furnishes  good  facilities  for 
the  pursuit  of  the  studies  required  for  admission  to  our  colleges,  and 
such  other  studies  as  usually  find  a  place  in  well-regulated  high 
schools.  Its  list  of  graduates  and  pupUs  taking  a  partial  course 
includes  many  names  of  those  who  have  earned  positions  of  honor  in 
the  learned  professions.  The  names  of  those  who  have  failed  to 
maintain  positions  of  usefulness,  and  who  have  made  shipwrecks  of 
their  lives,  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  a  hand 

School  Accommodations. 
We  have  comfortable  sittings  in  respectable  school-houses  for  all 
who  at  present  avail  themselves  of  oiu*  school  facilities.  The  case 
would  be  different  were  the  compulsory  laws  rigidly  enforced.  The 
number  of  unschooled  children  is  much  too  large  to  be  regarded  with 
complacency.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  accurately  how  many  such 
children  are  living  in  Troy,  and  growing  up  to  plague  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  may  dwell,  for  the  law  provides  no  means  of  inquir- 
ing into  the  attendance  of  children  at  private  and  corporate  schools. 
I  believe  no  subject  is  more  important  to  the  well-being  of  every 
community  than  the  disposal  of  its  children  during  the  school  age, 
and  at  present  this  cannot  be  intelligently  ascertained;  nor  will  it  be 
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BO  ascertained  until  schools  of  every  description  are  obliged  to  file^  lor 
public  inspection,  full  reports  of  their  registratioxi^  attendance^  and 
their  operations  and  proceedings. 

Hygienic  Conditiohs. 

We  escaped  serious  epidemic  sickness,  although  we  shared,  in  bosm 
degree,  in  the  apparently  growing  tendency  of  all  large  communitiei, 
toward  typhoid  and  diphtheretic  complaints.  Health-knowledge  does 
not  grow  commensurately  with  communities.  Instruction  in  hygiene 
is  an  imperative  demand  of  the  age.  Vicious  habits  are  readih 
imitated  by  children,  and  soon  undermine  their  physical  and  menial 
constitutions.  It  is  sad  to  witness  the  growing  prevalence  of  the 
•cigarette  habit  among  boys,  -beclouding  the  intellect  and  predisposing 
them  to  paralysis  of  body  and  mind.  Those  who  make  gain  by  the 
manufacture  of  this  worst  of  all  the  forms  in  which  tobacco  is  sm, 
have  lately  added  the  vicious  seduction  of  the  gift  of  pictures,  oftea 
immodest  and  unchaste,  with  each  package  sold,  combining  positin 
and  active  immorality  and  perversion  of  the  moral  sense  with  aa 
already  too  hurtful  practice.  How  long  will  parents  endure  this  eril? 
When  will  the  educational  forces  of  the  State  arise  and  prove  them- 
selves able  to  cope  with  this  active  evil?  If  the  laws  are  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  case,  can  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  be  mow 
wisely  employed  than  by  framing  acts  bearing  on  this  subject,  for  tie 
consideration  of  the  Legislature  ?  Yet  in  the  face  of  this  and  other 
evils  I  believe  we  are  making  commendable  progress  in  training  up  i 
multitude  of  youth  who  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  the  time  when 
their  country  shall  call  them  to  the  duties  which  are  imposed  on  all 
good  citizens. 

My  occupations  deny  mo  the  time  to  make  a  fuller  statement  d 
the  condition  of  our  schools  and  this  brief  narrative  is  respectfuUj 
submitted. 


A.  McMillan,  SuperintendenL 

School  Population. 

The  resident  school  population  of  the  city  is  13,9C1.  This  includei 
all  children  and  youths  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age; 
this  period  being  fixed  by  statute  law  as  the  Hmitation  of  public 
school  attendance.     In  this  city,  however,  as  in  most  cities  of  tbe 
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State,  admission  to  the  public  schools  is  fixed  at  six,  instead  of  fiye 
years,  for  reasons  apparent  to  most  parents  and  educators,  viz. :  the 
stronger  physical  and  mental  development  of  the  pupil  when 
beginning  sclv^ol  work,  and  which  must  be  considered  as  an  indis* 
pensable  requisite  to  the  requirements  of  a  substantial  education. 

Enrollment. 

The  whole  *num}3er  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  was  G,256  ; 
«n  increase  of  209  over  that  of  any  previous  year,  and  an  increase  of 
1,234  over  the  enrollment  of  1877,  and  a  total  increase  of  2,744  over 
Uie  year  1867  ;  showing  an  annual  average  increase  of  137  pupils  per 
year  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  table  of  enrollment  shows  that  there  were  twenty-four  more 
girlB  than  boys  enrolled  in  the  academy,  sixty-one  more  girls  than 
bojs  in  the  advanced  school,  seven  more  girls  than  boys  in  the  inter- 
mediate schools,  and  ten  more  boys  than  girls  in  the  primary 
departments,  thus  showing  there  were  eighty-two  more  girls  than 
1>oy8  enrolled  in  the  day  schools,  while  in  the  evening  schools  there 
iprere  290  more  boys  than  girls. 

Average  Daily  Attendance. 
The  average  daily  attendance,  including  the  evening  schools,  was: 
l>oj8,  2,035;  girls,  2,064;  total,  4,099;  being  an  average  of  sixty-six  per 
cent  on  the  whole  number  enrolled.     For  the  day  schools  the  average 
attendance  was  seventy-six  per  cent ;  a  most  encouraging  showing, 
"when  it  is  remembered  that  many  j^upils  attend  school  but  a  few 
days  during  the  entire  year,  although  their  names  stand  enrolled  as 
iregular  attendants.     It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  this  delinquency 
liowever  unavoidable,   must  in    effect    greatly  reduce  the    general 
ftTerage  when  computed,  as  it  is,  upon  the  names  of  all  registered 
pupils.     That  an  average  attendance  should  be  reached  of  seventy-six 
per  cent,  computed  upon  this  basis,  is  good  evidence  of  the  prompt 
efficient  measures  taken  by  the  teachers  to  secure  the  regular  attend- 
ance of  their  pupils. 

Tardiness. 

The  whole  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  reported  during  the  year 

was  5,664,  being  an  average  of  less  than  one  case  of  tardiness  to  each 

papil  enrolled  during  the  entire  year.     It  may  be  impossible,  wholly, 

to  eradicate  this  evil,  arising  as  it  does  from  sucli  vividly  diverse 

■^  taiiBes  both  in  the  home  life  and  natural  habits  of  the  pupil ;  but  by 

"^  persistent  efforts  of  both  parents  and  teachers  it  may  be  reduced  to  a 

'  Blxiiixnum.     That  excellent  work  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  the 

^•bove  data  most  conclusively  show,  when  compared  with  former  years. 
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Teachers. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  was  161,  assigned  as  followf 
the  academy,  eight ;  advanced  school,  eighteen  ;  interniediate  d 
ments,  fifty-six ;  primary  departments,  fifty-nine  ;  evening  sc 
nine ;  substitute  teachers,  nine  ;  penmanship,  one  ;  music,  one. 
whole  amount  paid  for  teachers*  wages  was  $67^42.39.  The  h 
salary  paid  male  teachers  was  $2,000  ;  the  lowest  salary  paid 
teachers  was  $1,000 ;  highest  salary  paid  female  teachers  was 
the  lowest,  $385.  Average  salary  paid  all  teachers  nvas  $417.  1 
connection  I  desire  again  to  call  your  attention  to  the  discre 
existing  in  the  apportionment  of  teachers*  salaries,  as  between  1 
ners  and  those  who  have  had  large  experience  in  teaching.  N' 
and  proper  discrimination,  either  now  or  ever,  has  l>een  made  sin 
schools  were  organized,  between  the  relative  value  of  skiUec 
unskilled  labor  as  applied  to  teachers.  This  momentous  fact  s 
without  a  parallel  in  the  conduct  of  general  business,  where  in 
instance  the  superior  value  of  trained  labor  is  readily  acknowli 
and  remunerated  far  above  that  of  the  'prentice  hand  ;  and  sur 
the  broader  domain  and  greater  responsibility  of  intellectual 
there  should  be  no  exception  to  this  universal  and  just  law. 
absurd  to  suppose  that  a  recent  graduate  from  the  school,  v 
inexperienced  in  teaching,  and  unused  to  the  exercise  of  disci 
should  be  capable  of  rendering  as  efficient  and  valuable  service  i 
school-room  as  one  who  by  long,  patient  toil  has  g'ained  the  ma 
of  his  vocation.  Yet,  according  to  our  present  plan  of  apportic 
salaries,  both  classes  stand  on  equal  footing,  the  beginner  dra 
the  same  amount  as  the  teacher  who  had  spent  many  ; 
in  acquiring  that  experience  so  necessary  to  a  full  understandu 
the  many  and  varied  duties  of  the  successful  teacher.  In  jui 
therefore,  to  the  experienced  teacher,  and  without  prejudice  to  b 
ners,  I  have  suggested  to  our  board  that  a  scale  of  prices  be  adc 
by  which  beginners  should  receive  a  minimum  salary  the  first 
and  thereafter  it  be  increased  $50  per  year  until  the  maximmn 
assistant  teachers  be  reached 

Advanced  School. 

This  building  is  in  good  repair,  well  supphed  with  modem  cm 
iences  and  modern  furniture,  with  the  exception  of  the  sea 
arrangements  in  the  second  and  third  stories.  Here  the  d^ks 
seats  have  been  in  constant  use,  without  change  or  improveni 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  They  are  dismal  in  appears 
worn  and  defaced  by  long  usage;  plrrJq^ht  backs  and  narrow se 
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joaounted  on  clumsy  iron  frames,  and  are  wholly  unadapted  to  the 
comfort  and  needs  of  the  advanced  pupils  who  occupy  them,  and  who 
come  to  this  school  from  the  ward  schools,  which  are  now  nearly  all 
famished  with  seats  of  the  most  approved  and  comfortable  pattern. 

It  is  at  least  unfair,  not  to  say  injurious,  to  the  general  health  of  the 
pupils  to  subject  them  to  the  unnatural,  cramped  position  and  general 
discomfort  to  which  they  are  obhged  to  submit  while  this  antique 
furniture  remains  in  use. 

A  few  hundred  dollars  would  reseat  these  departments  with  furni- 
ture adapted  to  the  needs  and  comfort  of  the  pupils,  and  would  also 
add  very  much  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  rooms. 

Academy. 

The  close  of  the  school  year  found  the  academy  in  a  highly  prosper- 
ous condition,  as  compared  with  former  years,  with  a  prospective 
entrance  of  an  unusually  large  class  from  the  advanced  school,  at  the 
opening  of  the  ensuing  year.  This  large  accession  will  greatly  increase 
the  necessity  of  additional  recitation  rooms,  to  supply  a  need  already 
too  long  existing  for  the  welfare  of  the  school 

Statistics  from  records  of  the  academy  show  the  enrollment  to  have 
been  for  the  post  year  102,  with  an  average  attendance  of  1G6.  The 
whole  number  of  graduates  was  fifty-three.  The  number  of  graduates 
in  the  three  and  four  years'  course  together,  was  thirty-seven;  in  the 
two  years*,  or  Normal  course,  sixteen;  total,  fifty-three. 

Ten  years  ago  the  whole  number  of  pupUs  enrolled  was  109,  the 
number  of  graduates  seventeen;  difference  in  favor  of  the  present 
year's  enrollment  was  fifty-three  pupils  and  thirty-seven  graduates. 
During  the  last  year  the  standard  of  study  has  been  well  maintained, 
as  proved  by  the  advanced  academic  examinations,  which  the  students 
successfully  passed.  All  who  were  graduated  in  the  four  years'  course 
received  our  own  diploma,  and  also  either  the  college  entrance  or  the 
Regent's  academic  diploma,  as  did  also  most  of  those  who  were  gradu- 
ated from  the  three  years'  course.  Of  these  four  boys  received  the 
Begents'  college  entrance  diploma,  while  sixteen  girls  and  eighteen 
boys  took  the  Begents'  academic  diplomas.  In  addition,  Begents' 
intermediate  certificates  were  awarded  to  twenty-three  girls  and 
twenty-two  boys,  this  course  covering  nearly  the  same  grade  as  does 
our  Normal  course.  This  is  a  very  excellent  showing,  and  such  as  is 
rarely  equaled  by  any  other  academy  in  the  State. 

The  Evening  Schoois. 
The  evening  schools  both  at  Faxton  hall  and  Blandina  street  have 
been  more  than  usually  prosperous.    They  have^  been  well  attended. 
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good  order  has  prevailed,  and  much  excellent  work  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  value  of  this  specific  branch  of  our  public  schools  aa 
not  be  overestimated.  To  a  large  class  of  children  and  jonik 
among  us  deprived  of  day  school  privileges,  but  who  are  diulj 
compelled  to  toil  in  workshops  and  factories,  these  schools  offer 
almost  the  only  opportunity  of  adding  to  the  very  scanty  stock  d 
learning  they  already  may  have  acquired.  The  avidity  with  which 
many  embrace  this  privilege,  even  at  t£e  sacrifice  of  needful  rest,  or 
at  best  hours  otherwise  devoted  to  recreation  and  amusement — dear 
to  the  heart  of  childhood — is  indeed  calculated  to  awaken  m  the 
heart  of  every  philanthropist  deep  interest  and  tender  ^rmpathy,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  theae 
pupils. 

PENMANSfflP. 

After  several  years'  experiment  in  teaching  penmanship  without  the 
supervision  of  a  special  teacher,  it  was  found  that  owing  to  this 
branch  being  in  charge  of  such  a  large  number  of  different  teaehai 
and  the  pupil  constantly  changing  grades  and  hence  teachers,  tba 
uniformity  so  necessary  to  a  pupil,  in  order  that  he  may  make  rapid 
progress  in  this  important  branch  of  study,  could  not  be  obtained. 
After  fully  discussing  the  question,  it  was  resolved  that  this  brand 
be  placed  in  charge  of  a  special  teacher  of  penmanship,  and  thi 
services  of  Miss  Ella  Heffron  were  secured. 

During  the  past  year  she  has  taken  personal  charg-e  of  the  writing 
in  the  advanced  school  and  academy,  and.  has  had  the  general  snp^ 
vision  of  the  writing  in  the  ward  schools.  She  has  also  had  charge  d 
the  training  class  in  penmanship,  thus  giving  the  teachers  who  hsn 
the  special  care  of  this  branch  such  instruction  as  to  cause  a  uniformitf 
of  teaching  that  has  produced  excellent  results,  as  was  shown  by  tha 
very  creditable  exhibition  of  penmanship  from  all  the  schools,  givai 
in  Library  hall,  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

The  experiment  of  the  past  year  has  clearly  shown  that  much  more 
satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained  in  this  important  branch  of  stndy 
by  i)lacing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  special  teacher,  who  gives  her  entire 
attention  to  this  work. 

Music. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  music  in  the  schools  still  retains  ib 
higli  standard,  under  the  able  direction  of  Professor  S-  XJ.  CookinhaiD* 
Pupils  in  the  primary  grades,  wliere  this  branch  is  taught  orally,  aw 
able  not  only  to  sing  simple  music,  but  also  to  read  notes  at  sight  in 
the  natural  scale. 
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In  the  iniermediaie  departments,  the  pupils  commence  the  study  of 
music  from  the  text-book,  and  are  required  to  read  notes  in  the  keys 
of  C,  G,  D,  F,  and  of  B  flai  In  the  advanced  school,  the  instruction 
is  continued  until  pupils  can  read  at  sight  in  all  of  the  several  keys. 
Proper  attention  is  also  given  to  voice  culture,  and  the  singing  in  this 
school  is  of  a  high  order. 

Teachebs'  Classes. 
Meetings  of  teachers  have  been  frequently  held  during  the  year  for 
purposes  of  mutual  benefit,  arising  from  an  informal  discussion  of 
Tarious  subjects  connected  with  their  work.  Topics  pertaining  to  the 
different  branches  taught  have  been  considered  in  their  relations 
and  bearing  upon  practical  class-room  work.  New  methods  of 
teaching,  as  introduced,  were  carefully  scanned,  adopting  such  portions 
BB  were  deemed  of  practical  utility,  but  rejecting  all  which  seemed 
doubtful,  or  at  least  experimental  in  character,  as  involving  too 
great  a  sacrifice  of  time  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  triaL 
Opinions  were  also  freely  interchanged  upon  various  perplexing  ques- 
tions confronting  the  teacher  in  e very-day  experience,  as  how  to 
arouse  the  indolent,  how  to  prevent  irregular  attendance,  how  to 
diminish  tardiness,  how  to  administer  discipline  in  a  proper  manner; 
its  purpose  and  limitations,  together  with  many  other  problems 
involved  in  the  teacher's  profession,  equally  difficult  of  solution.  The 
benefits  derived  from  these  conferences  have  been  felt  throughout  the 
schools  in  the  higher  standard  of  attainment  reached,  and  greater  uni- 
formity of  work  they  have  performed.  In  no  previous  year  have  the 
elaeses  graduated  from  the  sixteen  graded  schools  shown  such  excel- 
lent and  uniform  proficiency  in  their  studies;  indeed  it  would  be 
difficult  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  them,  indicative  of  the 
yespectiye  schools  to  which  they  belong. 

Library. 
The  report  of  the  librarian,  B.  M.  Lewis,  shows  a  steady  advance  in 
tlie  circulation  of  books,  a  higher  and  wider  range  of  choice  Htera- 
|»iire^  especially  by  its  patrons  among  the  young  men,  while  all  classes 
manifest  continued  interest  in  its  permanence  and  prosperity,  as 
eTinced  by  the  record  of  drawings,  which  exceed  those  of  any  former 
year.  I  most  heartily  approve  of  the  proposition  to  furnish  the  read- 
ing room  with  leading  reviews,  periodicals  and  magazines,  at  all  times 
accessible  to  the  general  public. 

Compulsory  Education. 
The  year's  record  of  attendance  shows  comparatively  few  cases  of 
troancj  of  an  obstinate  character,  not  probably  exceeding  ten,  in  an 
'ollment  of  more  than  6,000  pupils. 
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This  gratifying  fact  is  suggestiye  of  the  popular  estimate  of  fti 
yalue  of  public  school  privileges,  and  no  less,  the  earnest  cooperatui 
of  parents  in  securing  them  to  their  children.  This  statement  i 
applicable  to  the  schools  only,  for  there  is  yet  remaining  no  incoi- 
siderable  number  of  children  in  the  city,  claiming  our  attention,  vho 
are  gro^ving  up  in  actual  neglect  and  destitution  of  school  trainiB^ 
Such  children  roam  at  will  about  the  streets,  quickly  acquiring  thou 
habits  of  idleness,  vulganty  and  vice  which  but  too  surely  forebode 
future  lives  of  degi*adation  and  crime.  Many  of  these  are  children  of 
penury  and  toil,  of  ignorance  or  vice,  and  all  the  victims  of  mi8foitim& 
Their  homes  too  frequently  are  merely  places  of  shelter,  cheerless  ui 
comfortless,  desecrated  by  profanity  and  intemperance,  and  midi 
still  further  re})ul8ive  by  neglect,  harsh  treatment  or  absolute  abm 
There  reign  disorder,  discord,  lawlessness  and  disobedience,  svift 
precursors  of  truancy,  vagrancy,  and  all  the  more  emboldened  offensi% 
sooner  or  later  to  be  exi)iated  in  oiu*  reformatories  and  prisons. 

The  utter  inability  of  these  children  to  rise  from  their  degradiQg 
social'  and  moral  condition,  makes  their  case  one  for  the  most  serioai 
consideration,  whether  as  allied  to  their  own  future  welfare,  the  ckioi 
of  a  common  humanity,  or  the  public  good.  For  it  must  not  be  lot' 
gotten  that  these  children  foiin  a  component  part  of  the  body  poJitib 
endowed  with  all  the  inherent  rights  this  civil  relation  confei8»  iff 
that  soon,  in  some  degree,  however  subordinate,  they  are  to  exercw 
an  influence  in  framing  those  social  and'  civil  laws  which  shape  tk 
interests  of  the  communitv  about  them. 

Early  in  the  year  1853,  the  Legislature  of  this  State  passed  an  act 
entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  care  and  instruction  of  idle  lad 
truant  children,"  making  ample  provision  for  the  purpose  therein 
specified.  It  may  be  found  on  page  83  of  the  Revised  Code  of  PnWk 
Instruction.  This  act  was  sup})lemented  by  the  passage  of  the 
so-called  "  Compulsory  Education  Act "  by  the  Legislature  of  1874 

As  I  stated  on  another  occasion,  when  discussing  this  question,  tht 
Compulsory  Education  Act,  owing  to  a  radical  defect  in  its  enabHniT 
power,  has  never  to  any  considerable  extent  been  enforced ;  neithff 
can  it  bo  without  further  legislative  action.  The  moral  right  assumrf 
by  the  State  in  the  enactment  of  a  compulsory  law  is,  I  beliew^ 
conceded  by  all.  This  follows  as  a  natural  sequence  of  the  ftuA- 
mental  principle  underlying  the  structure  of  our  public  schools,  whkfc 
provide  free  instruction  for  every  child  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State.  If,  therefore,  the  State  has  the  right  to  provide  means  fcf 
the  instruction  of  every  child,  then  conversely  the  right  must  l» 
accorded  to  enforce  this  instruction  upon  every  child  when  not  othfl^ 
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provided  for ;  and  until  this  is  accomplished,  free  schools  have, 
to  that  extent,  failed  to  fulfill  their  mission. 

The  State  is  custodian  of  its  wards,  and,  therefore,  bound  to  see 
that  justice  is  meted  out  to  each.  She  must  see  that  the  wrong  done 
every  chUd  is  redressed,  when,  from  whatever  cause,  forcibly  debarred 
the  privilege  of  securing  at  least  a  rudimentary  education;  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  such  children  have  not  the  alternative  of  home  or 
private  instruction  to  make  good  the  deficiency,  and  are  too  far 
removed  from  the  safeguards  of  virtue  and  religion  to  escape  the 
assaults  of  vice.  Aside  from  the  moral  aspect  of  the  case,  we  have 
only  to  look  at  the  appalling  record  of  the  criminal  and  social  statistics 
to  see  how  the  tide  of  youthful  depravity  is  sweeping  its  unhappy 
Tictims  to  utter  ruin.  A  population  equal  to  that  of  many  of  our  tities 
is  to-day  immured  within  the  walls  of  poor-houses,  reformatories  and 
prisons,  and  the  State  is  taxed  heavily  for  their  support.  Now,  how 
far  suitable  education  of  the  rising  generation  would  go  to  arrest  this 
and  other  evils,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  fuUy  believe  it  worth 
the  experiment  upon  every  principle  of  justice,  humanity  and  political 
economy. 

As  the  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  present  so-called  Compulsory  Education  Act,  would  it  not  be 
wiser  to  so  amend  it  as  to  make  it  practically  operative,  than  to  annul 
it  and  enact  a*  new  one.  I  will  state  one  or  two  amendments  that  seem 
to  me  important  First,  add  the*  following  section,  viz. :  All  boards 
of  education,  or  officers  acting  as  such,  in  any  town  or  city  shall  make 
an  annual  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  necessary  for  carrying  out 
all  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  that  this  amount  be  put  in  the 
annual  tax  levy  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  all  school  moneys 
are  now  raised ;  said  amount  to  be  kept  within  the  limit  of  the  school 
laws  of  the  several  towns  and  cities. 

Section  first  should  be  so  amended  as  to  compel  all  parents  and 
others  who  have  the  control  of  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
fourteen  years  to  send  them  to  some  regularly  organized  school 
instead  of  accepting  home  instruction.  I  have  not  much  confidence 
in  such  home  instruction  as  they  would  gei  I  also  question  the 
propriety  of  substituting  evening  schools.  When  a  chUd  under  four- 
teen years  of  age  has  worked  ten  or  eleven  hours  a  day,  to  insist  upon 
his  spending  two  or  three  hours  more  in  school  work  is  taxing  his 
physical  system  beyond  all  reasonable  endurance. 

The  object  of  the  latter  evidently  is  to  give  every  child  a  rudimen^ 
tary  education,  and  when  that  is  obtained  is  it  wise  to  insist  that  he 
shall  be  longer  under  the  penalties  of  this  law?    There  are  thousands 
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of  boys  in  the  State  under  fourteen  years  of  ag^e  who  have  not  cnbf  t 
rudimentary,  but  a  thorough  practical  business  education.  I  douU 
the  wisdom  of  denying  such  boys  the  privilegce  of  securing  some  pe^ 
mancnt  employment.  The  law  should  be  bo  amended  as  to  exonpt 
such  pupils  as  can  procure  a  certificate  from  some  specified  school 
officer,  stating  that  they  possess  a  thorough  knowledg^e  of  the  braiieh« 
named  in  the  act. 

With  these  and  some  other  slight  amendments,  I  can  see  no  reisn 
why  the  present  act  cannot  be  enforced.  It  is  not  so  rigid  as  to  be 
offensively  arbitrary,  and  yet  it  is  thorough  enoug^h  to  accomphsh  fta 
desired  object 

As  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Legislature  to  remedy  the  defedi 
in  this  law,  it  has  practically  become  a  dead  letter,  and  the  eril  yei 
remains,  perpetuated  in  successive  generations  by  idle,  dissolnteb 
vagrant  children,  beyond  the  pale  of  law,  order  and  learning— i 
reproach  to  our  civilization,  and  an  element  whose  demoralizing  to- 
dencies  can  but  be  detrimental  to  the  prosperity  and  adTancem^tflf 
society  at  large. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  also  in  full  concm^ 
rence  vnth  the  existing  legislative  enactments,  as  found  in  the  set 
passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1853,  I  would  i^espectf  uUy  urge  upoi 
yoiu"  consideration  the  expediency  of  establishing  an  industrial  school 
in  any  city  for  the  reception  of  all  children  of  leg^al  school  age  wlio 
are  neither  attending  some  school  nor  engaged  in  some  legal  emplor- 
meni  This  school  should  be  practically  one  of  detention  and  redmuli] 
the  time  varying  according  to  the  age  and  offense  of  the  pupiL  Speci- 
fied hours  should  be  devoted  alternately  to  the  study  of  the  commfli 
English  brunches,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  some  useful  trade.  Habili 
of  order,  neatness  and  punctuality  should  be  rigidly  enforced,  combisfid 
with  thorough  moral  and  practical  instruction. 

It  is  claimed  that  a  reform  school  already  exists  in  Rochester, 
available  for  this  class  of  children.  I  reply  that  they  are  usually  sent 
there  by  arbitrary  commitment,  as  a  measure  of  punishment  and 
correction  for  offenseH  already  perpetrated,  but  not  as  a  means  d 
preventing  the  evil  by  forestalling  its  incipient  growth  with  whole- 
some restraint,  suitable  iastruction  and  systematic  discipline. 

I  am  aware  that  opposition  to  this  course  mig-ht  arise  from  the 
ignorance,  cupidity  or  culi)al)le  indifference  of  parents  and  guardians; 
but  these  obstacles  should  never  be  permitted  to  foster  and  perpetuate 
idleness,  vagrancy  and  vice  in  coming  generations.  The  sentimeni 
cannot  bo  too  soon  or  too  deeply  impressed  upon  such  parents,  that  • 
free  people  must  be  intelligent,  self-sustaining  and  self-governing;  and 
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to  this  end,  their  children  are  to  receive  requisite  training  and  discip- 
line through  the  agency  of  public  schools. 

Conclusion. 

Briefly  summarizing  the  work  of  the  year,  I  am  pleased  to  state  that 
it  has  been  marked  by  a  good  degree  of  progress  and  proficiency  in 
study,  a  firm,  steady  discipline,  and  general  prosperity.  The  enroll- 
ment was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  schools,  being  209  in  excess 
of  that  of  any  previous  year. 

The  rate  of  mortality  fell  far  below  that  of  the  city  at  large,  it 
"being  in  the  schools  12.3  per  thousand,  while  in  the  city,  as  stated 
in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  board  of  health,  it  reached  20.57  per 
thousand. 

This  comparison  will  dissipate  any  doubts  regarding  the  sanitary 
arrangements  of  the  buildings  in  general,  and  fully  justify  public 
confidence  in  their  healthy  condition.  The  annual  examinations  con-^ 
cdusively  show  that  thorough,  efficient  work  has  been  performed  in 
each  of  the  several  departments,  from  the  primary  to  the  highest 
^prade.  In  the  sixteen  ward  schools  nearly  aU  in  the  A,  or  graduating 
classes,  correctly  answered  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  test  questions 
^ven,  while  some  pupils  even  reached  ninety  per  cent.  This  showing 
renders  it  certain  that  the  work  has  been  not  only  thoroughly  per- 
formed,  but  th^t  uniform  methods  have  been  pursued  in  attaining 
these  results.  The  advanced  school  maintains  the  prominent  position 
it  has  for  a  long  period  deservedly  enjoyed.  The  examinations  were- 
never  of  a  higher  order,  or  more  satisfactory,  and  reflect  great  credit 
upon  the  able  corps  of  teachers  in  that  institution.  The  graduating 
elaas  numbered  117,  the  largest  in  its  history. 

The  academy  holds  firmly  the  leading  position  among  similar  insti* 
tations  of  the  State,  it  has  so  long  occupied,  and  to  which  it  is 
folly  entitled  by  its  broad,  thorough,  practical  course  of  study  and 
instruction. 

The  record  of  its  work  during  the  year,  as  elsewhere  given,  furnishes 
its  highest  commendation,  and  cannot  but  meet  the  approval  of  its 
patrons  and  the  public.  I  am  under  grateful  and  renewed  obligations- 
to  the  teachers  for  their  readiness  to  aid  me  in  my  work,  by  promptly 
carrying  into  practical  operation  all  suggestions  looking  to  the  welfare 
of  the  schools.  Without  such  aid,  efforts  of  the  superintendent^  how- 
earnestly  put  forth,  must  fall  Tirtually  powerless. 
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WATERTOWN. 

Fred  Setmoub,  SuperintendenL 

School  AccoaiMODATiON& 

Last  year  I  was  obliged  to  complain  of  inadequate  school  acoomaO' 
dation  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  We  liad  then  three  scbod 
buildings  in  those  districts,  two  of  which,  Bradley  street  and  Factmy 
street,  were  very  small,  capable  of  accommodating'  the  three  low 
grades  only,  while  the  Cooper  street  building,  though  larger,  ud 
having  a  good  central  location,  was  not  at  all  suitable  for  the  in 
grades  that  belonged  there,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pupils  that  shooU 
naturally  go  there  after  leaving  Bradley  street  and  Factoiy  stzttt 
schools. 

This  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  board  early  in  ilv 
year,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  a  fine  new  brick  building  «i 
planned,  work  begun  during  vacation  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  M 
Cooper  street  building,  and  one-half  completed  by  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  term.  It  is  the  intention  to  utilize  the  old  building?  in  connection 
with  the  new  addition  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then,  tearing  down  tki 
old  structure,  complete  the  new. 

It  will  consist  of  two  stories,  containing  eight  larg'e  rooms.  Bj  thii 
arrangement  we  can  accommodate  the  eight  gramniar  grades  on  their 
own  side  of  the  river,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  crossing  bridges 
and  railroad  tracks,  until  they  are  ready  for  the  hig-h  school 

Moreover,  I  am  pleased  to  report,  that,  diuing  the  past  summer,  the 
city  water  system  has  been  extended  to  that  side  of  the  river,  and  m 
have  now,  what  has  been  sorely  needed  there  for  some  time,  excelkii 
sewerage. 

The  Factory  street  or  Jubelville  district^  lying  in  the  northwesten 
part  of  the  city,  will  probably  have  the  early  attention  of  the  board 
It  is  a  raj^idly  growing  section.  The  school  property,  as  it  now  standa* 
both  the  lot  and  building,  is  totally  unfit,  and,  as  I  stated  last  year, 
should  be  condemned  at  once.  Even  if  nothing  is  done  this  year,  tt 
the  w^ay  of  building,  a  suitable  lot  should  at  least  be  secured,  espedilly 
as  this  can  und(>u})tedly  be  done  now  at  much  less  expense  than  i 
year  or  even  months  hence. 

On  the  south  side  we  have  excellent  school  accommodations  exc^ 
in  the  third  ward.  The  Mullin  street  building  is  wretchedly  adapted 
to  school  pur2)oses,  but  as  many  of  the  children  of  this  ward  irt 
allowed  to  attend  the  Academy  street  school,  in  the  second  wii4 
which  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  them  in  addition  to  its  am 
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scholars,  the  Mullin  street  building  is  not  overcrowded,  and  this  state 
of  things  can  be  endured  a  year  or  two  longer,  especicJly  as  the  dis- 
tricts to  which  I  have  heretofore  referred  are  in  more  urgent  need  of 
attention. 

.  Beoistr/ltion. 

We  registered,  last  year,  196  more  —  92  boys,  104  girls  —  than  the 
year  before.  The  average  number  belonging  was  167.2  more,  while 
the  average  attendance  was  156.8  larger.  For  the  purpose  of  record, 
I  give  herewith  the  main  statistics  for  the  past  five  years: 

Y«ar«-  Number       Av.  No.      Ayeraee 

xoartt.  registered,    belong'e.    attendee. 

1882,  1883  1,884  1,392  1,262.8 

1883,  1884 1,786  1,372.6  1,261.6 

1884,  1885 1,881  1,437  1,307.4 

1885,  1886 1,865  1,377  1,264.6 

1886,  1887 2,061  1,544.2  1,421.4 


Prom  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  last  year's  record  was  far  better, 
in  every  respect,  than  that  of  any  of  the  preceding  years.  In  fact, 
the  average  attendance,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  best  test  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  schools,  was  larger  than  has  ever  been  known  in 
their  history. 

Expenditures. 

Our  ordinary  expenditures,  for  the  year,  were  as  follows : 

Contingencies $5,485  17 

liibrary 248  35 

Fuel 1,927  00 

Repairs   761  85 

Teachers 19,932  00 

Total ^ $28,354  37 

The  average  cost,  per  capita  of  educating  the  pupils  of  our  schools, 
iMused  on  average  attendance  and  total  ordinary  expenditures,  was 
$19.94;  based  on  average  number  belonging  and  ordinary  expenditures 
was  $18.36.  The  per  capita  cost  of  tuition  alone,  based  on  average 
attendance  and  teachers'  wages,  was  $1402. 

Tabdiness. 

The  time  lost  by  tardiness  was,  and  is,  a  continual  source  of  annoj- 
ftnce  to  me.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  fault  lies,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
with  the  parents.    It  seems  almost  impossible  to  make  some  people 
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understand  the  importance  of  haying  their  children  attend  Bcbool 
regularly  and  promptly.  We  have  a  rule  "which  reads  as  foUovi: 
''Any  pupil  who  shall  have  been  absent  from  school  to  the  amount ol 
-three  school  days  (three  cases  of  tardiness  to  count  as  one  dsj'i 
absence),  without  a  written  excuse  or  personal  explanation  from  luscr 
her  parents,  shall  be  required  to  obtain  a  written  permit  from  the 
superintendent  or  visiting  committee,  before  being*  again  admitted  to 
any  of  the  public  schools.  Such  permit  will  only  be  granted  on  the 
parent's  assurance  of  the  promptness  and  punctuality  of  the  pqii 
in  the  future." 

I  shall  try  to  get  this  rule  amended,  so  that  the  parenthetical  dAoae 
shall  read,  every  case  of  unexcused  tardiness  to  count  as  one  day's  obsenot 
In  this  way  I  am  in  hopes  of  breaking  up  a  habit  i;vhich  is  not  only 
injurious  to  the  pupil  himself,  but  subversive  of  the  good  disciplise 
and  order  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs. 

The  board  has  passed  a  resolution  sustaining  me  in  mj  detenniai- 
tion  to  tefet  the  efficiency  of  the  "  Compulsory  education  Act"  Then 
are  children  on  the  street  who  should  be  in  school,  but^  owing  to  <he 
apathy  or  negligence  of  their  parents,  it  has  been  difficult  to  get  at 
them.  I  propose,  hereafter,  to  appeal  to  the  law,  and  hope,  by  thk 
means  to  got  and  to  hold,  in  the  public  schools,  all  children  not 
already  enrolled  in  select  or  parochial  schools. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say,  that  I  am  encouraged  by  the  unmistakabli 
«igns  of  progress  in  our  schools.  That  there  is,  in  fact,  a  steady  and 
healthy  improvement  in  the  public  schools  throughout  the  State,  no 
intelligent  observer,  I  believe,  can  deny. 
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YONKERS. 
0.  R  GrORTON,  Superintendenl, 
Financial  Statement. 
nee  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year $24,234  76 


Receipts. 

unt  received  from  the  State $11,121  88 

unt  received  by  city  tax 56, 795  33 

ived  from  other  sources 126  67 

$91,278  14 

ExpendUuren. 

teachers*  wages $37,921  04 

school  and  library  books  and  school  supplies 3,513  52 

new  school  buildings,  repairs,  furniture,  rent  and 

mrance 20,216  03 

fuel,  janitors'  and  truant  officers'  wages,  evening 
lools,   interest,   sundries   and   salaries   of    superin- 

ident  and  clerk 14, 541  52 

unt  on  hand  at  close  of  year 15, 086  03 

$91,278  14 

School  Population. 
om  the  census  of  June  30,  1887  : 
ber  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one 

ars 8,594 

ber  of  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen 

ars  ^ 4,386 

ber  of  children  attending  Catholic  schools 1,617 

ber  of  children  attending  other  private  schools 205 

ber  of  children  educated  at  home 61 

e  enumeration  of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of 

vas  518  more  than  in  1885,  and  of  children  between  eight  and 

een  years  of  age,  632  more  than  the  previous  years. 

e  number  attending  Catholic  schools  was  larger  than  before,  and 

umber  attending  other  private  schools,  or  taught  at  home,  much 

er  than  in  1885. 

ere  were  registered  during  the   year  2,970  pupils  in  the  day- 

ds  and  451  in  the  evening  schools.     The  average  enrollment  of 

lay-schools  was  2,114,  and  of  the  evening  schools,  283.     The 
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average  actual  attendance  of  the  day-schools  was  1,932,  and  of  ftij 
eve.ning  schools,  186.     A  new  building  of  eight  rooms  is  near  Gom^ 
tion,  and  will  afford  greatly  needed  reUef  in  many  of  the  roomgiiof  ^ 
overcrowded.     In  the  erection  of  this  building*  special  care  has  bea 
given  to  its  proper   lighting,  heating,   ventilation    and   to  all  d&a 
sanitary  conditions. 

During  the  last  five  years  the  board  of  edit'cation  has  expended i 
large  amount  of  money  in  remodeling  its  school-houses.  Thm 
houses  are  now  well  adapted  to  their  purposes.  The  high  schodii 
in  a  rented  building  which  is  not  well  fitted  for  the  uses  of  the  schooL 
The  city  would  probably  have  erected  a  new  hig-h  school  bnildGBf 
before  this  time  had  not  the  need  been  urgent  for  additional  aocooun^' 
dations  in  the  intermediate  and  primary  departments. 

The  board,  since  its  organization,  has  purchased  only  single  dob 
for  the  pupils,  and  has  altered   nearly  all   the  old  school  fumitm 

The  advantages  of  single  desks  in  all  departments  are  man?  td 
obvious. 

Public  Librabt. 

A  public  library  has  been  established  and  is  maintained  bj  ^ 
board  of  education. 

The  money  received  from  the  State  for  library  purposes  is  iH 
expended  for  books,  besides  a  much  larger  amount  raised  by  the  ci^ 
for  the  same  purpose. 

The  library  is  open  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  and  more  than  2,flW 
books  per  month  are  circulated. 

Evening  Schools. 

Evening  schools  are  maintained  at  an  expense  of  $3,000  per  animal 
and  accomplish  a  work  of  undoubted  value  by  affording  opportnnitMi 
for  improvement  to  those  whose  early  education  has  been  n^lectei 

These  schools  contribute  to  the  making  of  good  citizens  as  trulji 
any  other  schools,  and  on  the  theory  in  accordance  with  which  bt&J^ 
State  sustains  a  system  of  education  they  ought  to  participate  in  ^ 
State  appropriations. 

Compulsory  Education  Laws. 

These  laws  have  been  enforced  the  past  year  more  effectiveJj  ti*j 
they  were  before.     We  have  a  regular  committee  on  truancy  W*j 
ti-uant  officer  who  acts  not  only  in  cases  of  truancy  but  in  all  ctf*j 
where  chilcb-en  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years  «*, 
found  out  of  school  without  the  required  certificate. 
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Free  Text-Books. 

All  text-books  and  all  school  supplies  used  bj  pupils  are  furnished 
lofj  the  board.  The  advantages  are  great  and  the  expense  to  the  com- 
mxiniiy  less  than  by  any  other  plan. 

Qualification  of  Teachebs. 

Only  graduates  of  Normal  schools  or  colleges,  or  those  who  have 
liad  successful  experience  that  is  deemed  equivalent  to  a  Normal 
course  are  employed  as  teachers.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  experience 
should  be  held  equivalent  to  the  technical  training  of  professional 
schools,  and  as  vacancies  occur  they  are  almost  invariably  filled  by 
formal  school  graduates.  The  high  standard  of  qualification  of  teach- 
ers is  doing  more  than  anything  else  to  maintain  whatever  of  merit 
our  schools  possess. 
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JNIFORM    EXAMINATIONS 


FOR 


Commissioners'  Certificates. 


AMOTION  OF  State  Educational  Associations,  etc. 

3i*iNioNs  OF  Educational  Journals. 

Cext  of  Act  Passed  by  Legislature  of  1887. 

^cmoN  OF  New  York  State  Teachers*  Association,  1887. 

^oiiM  OF  Request  to  State  Superintendent. 

^^tEUMiNARY  Department  Circular  to  School  Commissioners. 

^liicuLAR  Accompanying  First  Set  of  Uniform  Examination  Quxb- 

TIONS. 

2^£8TioNS  Submitted  at  Uniform  Examinations  Held  in  Septehibeb, 
October,  November  and  December,  1887. 

^IltCULAR    AND  REGULATIONS   CONCERNING   UNIFORM  EXAMINATIONS    SeNT 

TO  School  Commissioners  December  5,  1887. 
^tJESTioNs  Submitted  at  Examinations  Held  January  7,  1888. 


UNIFORM    EXAMINATIONS 


VOB 


COMMISSIONEBS'   CEBTIFICATES. 


1.  ACTION  OF  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  BODIES. 


Tl&e  IVe'vr  Tork  8tmte  AMOclation  ot  Bcbool  CommlMloners  and 

8ap«rlntendents« 

At  the  annual  meotinfr  of  tho  Now  York  State  Association  of  School  Commissionen 
and  Superintendents,  held  at  Ithaca,  January  20-22. 1886,  Dr.  Eufpene  Bouton,  then  deputy 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  reaa  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  uniform  examin- 
ations, and  after  a  full  discussion  of  tho  subject.  Commissioner  Sanford,  of  Westches- 
ter county,  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  correspond  with 
the  State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  throufirhout  tho  United  States*  and 
reiK>rt  at  the  next  rcf^ular  meeting.    Carried. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed:  Superintendents  C.  K  Snrdam,  of  West 
New  Brighton.  Charles  K  White,  of  Qeddes,  and  Edward  Waite,  of  Lansinffborffh; 
C3ommissioner  H.  S.  Perrifpo.  of  St  Lawrence,  and  Prof.  H.  B.  Sanford.         ? 

The  Bepobt. 

At  the  meeting:  of  the  association,  hold  at  Syracuse  January  19, 1887»  Prof.  Surdam, 
ehairman  of  the  special  committee  appointed  at  Ithaca  in  January,  1886,  read  an  exhaust- 
ive report  upon  the  subject,  statin^:  that  the  committee  had  corresponded  with  superin- 
tendents of  other  States,  and  had  found  that  the  system  of  uniform  examinations  was 
in  successful  operation  wherever  introduced.  The  report  is  published  in  full  in  the 
School  Journal  of  February  6  and  12, 1887,  and  is  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

At  this  meetiniir  of  the  association  the  committee  on  legislation  offered  the  following 
in  regard  to  licensinf;^  teachers : 

JUsoboed,  That  we  recommend  such  le^rislation  as  will  secure  a  uniform  standard  for 
teachers'  examinations  throughout  the  State  on  the  plan  outlined  by  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper. 
Soperintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  before  this  body. 

CHABLES  W.  SMITH. 
JAS.  H.  HOOSE. 
B.  B.  SNOW, 
D.  D.  METCALF, 
JOHN  W.  UTTEL. 

Committee. 

Aetion  ot  Associated  Principals. 

At  the  annual  holiday  conference  of  the  Associated  Principals  of  New  Tork  State, 
l&eld  at  Syracuse,  December  26. 1886.  tho  following:  resolution  was  oflfered  and  discussed: 

Beeolxedt  That  the  Associated  Principals  heartily  indorse  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
State  Superintendent  for  the  ^runtin^  of  all  certificates  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
upon  uniform  examinations,  held  at  the  same  time  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  under 
anpervision  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Adopted. 

The  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  action  of  the  Associated  Principals. 

G.  R  CUTTING. 

HeXBT  Wum  CaUJLHAM,  PreAidrut, 

Secretary, 

SrBAOUSK,  I>ecember  28, 1886. 
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Actlon  of  tbe  Cotnncll  ot  Scbool  BtnperlBtemdeBts. 

At  a  meetinfi:  of  tho  (Council  of  School  Superintendents  of  the  State  of  KeirTork.bdi 
in  Binfphamton,  November  18  and  19, 1886,  the  following  preamble  and  reeolnticka  vni 
nnanimoualy  a<lopted : 

Whereas.  In  our  judffmont  the  educational  interests  of  New  York  State  require  Alt 
there  shall  be  inaugurated  a  uniform  standard  of  Qualifications  for  licensinc  d 
teachers  employed  in  our  public  schools ;  therefore,  be  it 

Hesolved,  That  tho  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be  most  earnestly  reQiiwted 
to  use  all  honorable  means  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizinir  him  to  estabUA 

and  maintain  some  system  that  shall  attain  this  object  

L.  a  FOSTER. 
Henbt  XL  Sanfobd.  jptttdKL 

Secretary. 

Note.— At  tho  moetinf;  of  school  superintendents  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  plan  of  uniform  examinations  to  be  submitted  to  tho  State  Superintendnti. 
Busurestinff  the  different  (grades  of  certificates,  the  subjects  to  be  considered,  and  tfai 
various  details  of  the  proposed  measure.  The  committee  consisted  of  ProfcsHif 
Charles  W.  Cole,  superintendent  of  schools,  Albany ;  Charles  C  Gorton.  superinteDdest 
of  schools,  Yonkcrs;  and  Henry  XL  Sanford,  institute  conductor.  The  committee  made 
its  report  to  tho  State  Superintendent,  December  22,  1886.  and  it  is  now  on  file  in  tki 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


Action  ot  the  New  York  State  Teaehors'  AMOciatioa  Held  a.t  If lAsara  Falh, 

July  6,  1886. 

We  hereby  certify  that  tho  following  is  a  true  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  New 
York  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  its  annual  session  held  at  Niacrara  Falls.  Julr  ^ 
188«: 

Whebeas,  Tho  development  of  the  opinions  and  convictions  of  a  iirreat  majority  of  tb« 
school  officers  and  teachers  within  the  Commonwealth  of  New  York,  concerning  tJi* 
Qualification  of  persons  who  tench  in  tho  schools  of  the  State,  supported  and  mm- 
tained  at  the  public  expense,  shows  a  constantly  increasing  and  ever  reourriu«;  tiSii- 
ency  toward  the  necessity  of  a  sttindard  of  qualiflcation  for  the  work  of  teaching,  whirh 
shall  be  unequivocal  in  its  minimum  requirements  and  in  conformity  with  the  demands 
of  the  a«e  in  which  wo  live ;  therefore,  be  it 

Besolveil,  That  wo,  teachers  and  school  officers  in  convention  assembled,  do  ask  ±f 
Le«rislature  of  tho  State  of  New  York  to  enact  such  laws  and  to  appropriate  such  funds 
as  will  fully  authorize  and  enable  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  lnstru«-tion  t.^ 
establish,  conduct  and  maintain  a  desirable  and  reasonable  minimum  standard  •^' 
examinations  and  qualiflcations  of  all  persons  who  may  hereafter  be  licensed  aoi 
appointed  to  tho  position  of  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

C.  E.  SURDAM. 

Albbbt  W.  Mobehouse,  Presidf^ 

Setretary. 

ApproT-ed  In  1885. 

At  the  meeting?  of  tho  State  Association,  held  at  Utica  in  1885,  the  Association  adopted 
tho  following  preamble  and  resolution: 

Whebeas,  Tho  Superintendout  of  I^lblic  Instruction,  in  his  annual  report  to  tfat 
Legislature  on  tho  subject  of  uniform  standard  of  requirement  for  securing  licensefl to 
teach  in  tho  common  schools  of  this  State,  has  recommended  the  same  — 

liesolced.  That  tills  association  hereby  expresses  its  hearty  approval  of  such  mae*- 
urc,  and  plod^^es  its  active  efforts  in  securing  such  legislation,  and  respectfully  raqneitB 
that  tho  measure  receive  favorable  sanction  by  the  Leflrislature. 

Furtlivr  Action  by  the  Ne-vr  York  State  Teacbera*  A«ao«i»tlon. 

[Extract}<  from  u  circular  lottor  Ui  members  of  the  Legislatore,  iasued  ICarch  2.  UBT.l 
The  undersitfiKHl.  rcproscntinc  tlio  New  York  State  Teachers' Association,  deaireto 

call  your  thoughtful  attention  to  tho  followin>r  points  eoncerninic  the  bill  in  relation  to 

the  liconsinw:  of  teachers  only  after  :i  uniform  State  examination. 
It  is  needed: 
1.  To  prevent  tho  ^rantinK  of  licenses  to  incompetent  persons  because  i.f  fa^or;::■-:•-^ 

influence,  or  for  any  other  unworthy  reason. 
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To  more  nearly  eanalize  the  standanl  for  a  license  to  teach.  In  the  different  coon- 

and  from  year  to  year  in  the  same  counties. 

a.  To  help  make  teaching;  more  truly  a  profession. 

.^     4k  To  make  the  State  sure  that  none  of  the  millions  of  publio  school  money,  voted  hy 

1''  the  State,  shall  be  paid  to  persons  wholly  and  notoriously  incompetent  to  teaoh. 

We  affirm,  without  foar  of  successful  contradiction : 

1.  That  the  said  bill  will,  more  than  any  other  known  plan,  secure  the  above  resnlta; 

%  That,  after  years  of  discussion,  this  bill  is  favored  and  urtrod  by  nine-tenths  of  the 

of  teachers  of  the  State. 

That  resolutions  favoring  this  plan  have  been  unanimously  adopted  by  every  State 

ihly  of  teachers  (there  have  been  four  such  meetings)  held  durinfir  the  past  year. 

and  by  many  local  teachers'  associations  so  hold. 

.     A,  That  similar  plans  are  now  in  successful  operation  in  several  States  noted  for  their 

'.^•nperiority  in  educational  matters. 

*"..    1.  That  this  plan  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  all  the  opportunities  for  favoritism  and 

Incompetency  to  affect  the  lioensins  of  teachers. 

2      C  That  there  is  nothing:  of  a  political,  partisan  or  personal  scheme  in  the  bill ;  but  thai 

.  fik0plan  originated  among  teachers,  ami  this  bill  has  been  introduced  in  response  to  thedB* 

of  our  most  tlioughiful,  earnest  and  practical  educators.    Hence  we  earnestly  urice 

to  favor  the  prompt  passa^re  of  this  bill. 

Signed, 

■\  GEORGE  GRIFFITH,  NewPaltz, 

PresidenL 

FOX  HOLDEN,  Hattsburgh, 

Tice-PresidenL 

H.  D.  NOTTINGHAM,  Manlius. 

Vice 'PresidenL 

EDWARD  DANFORTH.  Elmlra. 

Secretary. 

A.  P.  CHAPIN,  Rochester, 

Secretary, 

A.  W.  MOREHOUSE.  Port  Byron. 

Secretary, 

J,  H.  pURKEE,  Sandy  Hill, 

2Vea8i4rer. 

Approved  by  tbe  Civil  Service  Coinini«iion. 

Lbtteb  fbom  Hon.  John  Jat,  President.  • 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 


Civil  Sebvicb  Commission,         ) 

191  Second  Ave.,  New  Yobk  Citt,   { 

December  16,  1886.       ) 


Honorable  A.  8.  Diufeb,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ATbanv,  New  York : 

j^'    Sol*-  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledcre  your  letter  of  the  lith  of  December,  in  answer 

to  my  note  of  the  loth  instant,  and  pray  you  to  accept  the  thanks  of  my  associates  and 

spmyBelf  for  the  obli«rin^  promptness  of  your  reply,  and  for  the  interesting:  statement 

y^'With  which  you  have  favored  us  of  the  outlines  of  the  plan  proposed  by  your  Depart- 

^^  Bmnt  for  establlshinf;:  a  uniform  standard  of  qualifications  as  a  condition  precedent  to 

^  Ibe  irrantin^  of  certificates  to  teachers  in  the  publio  schools  of  this  State. 

^=^  Toar  letter  will  be  laid  before  this  Commission  nt  its  next  meeting,  which  is  appointed 

to  be  held  at  Albany  on  Wednesday,  the  t22d  inst 

ATailimar  ourselves  of  your  kind  permission,  we  will  frladly  allude  in  our  report  to  the 
Wfopofied  action  of  your  Department  in  a  direction  so  important  for  the  improvement 
=*-ti  the  civil  service  of  the  State ;  and  if  at  any  time  we  can  be  the  slif^htest  use  to  yon 
oar  BOffflrestlonB,  we  are  entirely  at  your  service. 

I  tim,  sir,  very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

(Sisnod)  JOHN  JAY. 

PreiidenL 
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Approved  bjr  tbe  Secretmr jr  of  tbM 

Ds.  Mubbat'b  Lkttkb. 

Hon.  A.  B.  D&AFEB,  Superintendent  of  Public  InstmctUm  : 

Dkab  Sib.— I  have  read  over  very  carefully  the  bill  which  you  handed  me  to-day.  I 

have  no  hesitation  in  Baying  that  the  measure  is  one  of  the  most  important  whiekte 

ever  been  devised  in  re^pard  to  the  education  of  the  State.    Sverybody  knows  that  tb 

chief  difficulty  in  public  education  lies  in  procuring?  competent  teachers.    I  believe  tkc 

the  scheme  of  uniform  examinations  which  this  bill  provides  will  do  much  towsri 

making  the  school  teaching:  in  the  State  what  it  ouerht  to  be.    I  know  what  a  besry 

responsibility  such  a  law  lays  upon  the  Superintendent,  but  I  know  that  you  irill  ex 

shrink  from  hard  work  to  brim;  about  so  beneficent  an  end. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Sifoied)  DATED  MUBKAl 

ALBAinr,  N.  Y..  March  x 


2.  OPINIONS  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  JOtTBJTAIiS. 


School  Joamal,  Ne'vr  Torlc. 

It  is  a  very  funny  art^ument  some  are  usint;  against  the  new  bill  now  before  tfaaSfV 
Tork  Legislaturo  that  State  Superintendent  Draper,  as  a  Republican,  intends  byitsw 
to  work  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the  unterrified  Democracy.  There  is  no  polities  intti 
measure.  It  is  urged  for  the  simple  purpose  of  raising  the  standard  of  qualifleadai 
of  the  school  teachers  of  this  State.  It  aims  at  equalization  of  fitness.  This  biB  ks 
hosts  of  friends. 

m  *  /t  0  0  m  m  m  m  % 

A  provision  in  the  law  will  allow  short  term  licenses.  The  whole  sohiect  i* 
thoroughly  discussed  and  unanimously  approved  at  Syracuse.  The  position  d.  tti 
commissioners  on  the  subject  was  somewhat  difTerent  from  that  which  they  took  M 
year.  But  this  was  not  so  much  from  a  change  of  conviction  as  to  theneoesaitjfld 
reform,  as  from  the  way  the  subject  was  presented.  Last  year  there  seemed  to  tei 
oonvictiou  that  there  was  a  desire  to  take  power  from  their  hands;  this  yearttet 
seemed  to  be  no  such  desire.  The  plan  seemed  to  leave  to  them  all  the  power  they  Iii*^ 
and  yet  gives  the  State  Department  the  power  it  rightfully  deserves. 

The  Scbool  Bulletin,  Syracose,  Oeto1»or,  1S86. 

The  lino  of  progress  our  system  imperatively  demands  is  toward  better  tn***«- 
How  we  shall  soeuro  them,  how  wo  shall  find  places  for  them  by  dismissal  of  tbosBBOV 
wasting  the  opportunities  of  the  children  entrusted  to  them;  these  are  the  great  pn^ 
lemsof  to-day.  The  first  step  toward  solving  them  is  to  determine  jast  'what  soittf 
teachers  are  now  omployiul ;  and  that  is  impossible  so  Iouk  as  the  standard  of  selectka 
is  absolutely  unlimited  except  by  the  individufJ  judgment  of  the  one  hundivd  aai 
twelve  commissioners,  and  thus  varios  in  every  commissioner  district. 

Suporintondont  Draper  ha"*  resolved  to  strike  at  the  weakest  point  in  our  scfaoci&iB 
the  hope  of  making  it  the  strongest  by  the  Substitution  of  system  for  caprice.  Veal 
upon  s^'hool  olTlcorH  niul  teachers  to  st^'ind  by  him. 

*******  *•• 

The  uniform  examination  bill  promised  by  Superintendent  Drax>er  has  been  iatiP- 
duccd,  ami  is  iiow  iiiulcr^'oing  criticism  at  the  hands  of  the  country  piees.  WebiM 
already  expn^ssed  ourselv«»s  in  it,s  favor,  and  we  were  glad  to  observe  the  success  of  Mi 
prosontatiMU  of  the  subj<M«t  before  the  school  commissioners  at  the  recent  coovtttka 

**A  Prominent  Teael&er, '*  In  the  ** School  Bulletin**  for  Ibkivliu 

I  hope  that  all  the  friends  of  the  bill  will  not  leave  a  stone  unturned  to  aid  its 
I  believe  it  will  do  more  t?oo(l  to  our  schools  than  any  one  thinie  that  is  or  has  beM  V^ 
posod.    It  seuniH  to  have  a  chance  of  passing  now.    So  let* s  strike  whUe  the  InnishBi 
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Eduea.tiona.1  Gazette,  Rocbester. 

The  bill  iDtrodiicod  la  the  Assembly-  by  Speaker  Husted,  at  the  instance  of  HoxL 
Andrew  S.  Draper,  Superint».<udent  of  Public  Instruction,  providing  for  the  nniform 
examination  of  persons  dosirinf?  a  license  to  teach  in  tlie  publio  schools,  is  one  concern- 
imr  the  passai^e  of  which  there  should  bo  neither  (luestion  nor  delay.  It  provides  for  a 
much  needed  reform  of  abuses  which  have  Arrown  up  under  the  present  system,  or 
rather  lack  of  system,  of  examinations  for  teachers'  certificates. 


8.  TEXT  OF  ACT  PASSED  BT  THE  LEGISLATTTRE  OF   1887. 


As  Act  in  relation  to  the  licensing  of  persons  to  teach  in  the  publio  schools 

of  this  State. 

TIte  FMple  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  SeruUe  and  Aasemhly,  do  enaoi 
aa  foUouis : 

SEcnoN  1.  The  state  superintendent  of  publio  instruction  is  hereby  directed  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  uniform  examinations  to  be  held  simultaneously  in  each  school 
commissioner  district  and  in  each  city  of  the  state  having  less  than  four  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  according  to  the  census  taken  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  respective  school  commissioners  and 
the  city  superintendents  of  said  cities,  as  often  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
pnrpoee  of  testing  the  qualifications  of  persons  desiring?  to  teach  in  the  common  schools 
of  this  state.  Such  examinations  shall  be  held  upon  printed  question  papers,  prepared 
by  the  department  of  public  in8truction,but  the  said  school  commissioners  and  city  super- 
intendents may  hold  any  additional  examination  which  they  may  think  proper  for  the 
purpose  of  tostinK  the  moral  character  or  practical  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  and 
may  reject  any  candidate  who  appears  to  them  to  be  lacking;  either  in  moral  character 
or  flreneral  ability  to  teach  school  successfully.  The  examination  papers  of  such  of 
the  candidates  as  the  said  school  commissioners  and  city  superintendents  may, 
Tespectively,  think  proper  to  submit  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  by  them  forwarded  to  the 
department  of  publio  instruction  for  examination,  and  certificates  of  difTcrent  firrades 
In  such  form  and  conferring  such  privilef^es  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  state  super- 
intendent shall  be  issued  by  him  to  the  candidates  whoso  examination  papers  reach  the 
standards  of  qualification  required  by  him.  The  state  superintendent  is  hereby  clothed 
with  full  power  and  authority  to  make  and  enforce  all  rules  and  rei^ulations  necessary 
for  carryinfiT  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

I  a.  In  any  of  the  cities  of  the  state  havinf;^  a  population  of  four  hundred  thousand 
Inhabitants,  or  more,  accordinfir  to  the  census  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  the  city 
aaperintendent,  or  superintendent  of  schools  in  such  cities,  shall  continue  to  issue 
licenses  to  teachers  as  heretofore.  The  said  city  superintendent  shall  issue  no  license 
«zoept  after  a  written  examination  of  the  candidates,  and  shall  make  such  examination 
as  difficult  as  the  uniform  state  examination,  and  shall  establish  standards  of  require- 
ments as  high  as  those  fixed  by  the  state  superintendent.  Whenever  the  state  superin- 
tendent shall  be  satisfied  that  such  is  being  done  he  may,  in  hin  discretion,  accept  such 
superintendent's  examinations  in  liou  of  the  uniform  state  examination,  and  may,  in 
bis  discretion,  issue  state  certificates  to  the  persons  T>a.s&ing  such  superintendent's 
examination,  the  same  as  though  said  person  had  passed  the  uniform  state  examina- 
tion. Whenever  the  board  of  education  and  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or  the 
oflioer  acting  as  such,  in  any  city  of  the  state,  whose  population  exceeds  four  hundred 
tbousand,  shall  signify  in  writing  to  the  st^ite  superintendent  their  desire  to  unite  in 
any  examination  of  future  applicants  for  teachers'  licenses  to  be  held  under  the  pro- 
Tlsions  of  this  act,  such  city  shall  be  included  by  the  state  Bui>erintondent  in  the  uuro:-:n 
examination  next  thereafter  to  be  held  by  him.    But  nr^thing  in  this  act  contninod  r!iall 
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affect  or  apply  to  any  teacher  now  employed  in  any  public  school  in  any  city  of  the  6tat» 
having;  a  population  of  four  hundred  thousand,  or  more. 

in.  Any  board  of  education  or  trusteoA,  whoso  duty  it  is  to  employ  teachers,  mar 
establish  a  hicrher  standard  of  qualiflcations  than  that  fixed  by  the  superinteodentof 
public  instruction,  for  the  schools  in  charge  of  said  board,  and  may  provide.  brreso> 
lution  or  otherwise,  that  no  person  shall  be  employed  as  teacher  in  any  school  under 
itschar(?e,  except  such  as  hold  the  (;rade  of  state  certificates  spocifled  by  it,  or  except 
such  as  otherwise  show  (lualiflcations  roiiuired  by  it  No  person  shall  be  employed  bet 
such  OS  hold  a  certificate  heretofore  issued  according  to  law,  and  which  is  unexpired, 
or  one  issued  pursuant  to  this  act;  but  any  board  may  examine  persons  holdin^suck 
certificates,  hereafter  issued  pursuant  to  this  act,  whenever  it  deems  advisable,  u a 
condition  precedent  to  employment  and  for  the  purpose  of  asoertaininir  whether  siu^ 
persons  have  (lualifications  up  to  the  standard  established  by  said  board. 

(4.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may.  in  his  discretion,  issne  certifteuet 
to  any  f^raduate  of  a  colle^re  or  university  who  has  had  at  least  three  years'  experience 
as  a  teacher,  without  examination.  Such  certificates  shall  bo  known  as  the  "eolks« 
flrraduates' certificates  "  and  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  common  school  ii 
the  state,  and  be  good  during  life  unless  revoked  for  cause. 

f  5.  All  provisions  of  law  authorizing  any  other  officer  or  any  board  in  the  school  com- 
missioner districts  or  in  the  cities  having  a  population  of  loss  than  four  handled 
thousand  inhabitants,  to  grant  licenses  to  teach  in  any  of  the  common  schools  of  this 
state,  whether  general  in  their  application  or  having  reference  only  to  some  particular 
locality,  are  hereby  repealed,  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  innir 
date  any  license  to  teach  which  may  now  be  in  force,  nor  to  affect  the  rights  aod 
privileges  now  conferred  by  law  upon  the  graduates  of  the  normal  schools. 

1 6.  This  act  shall  talce  effect  immediately. 


4.    ACTION    OF    THE    NEW    YORK     STATB     TBA0HBS7 

ASSOCIATION,    1887. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association,  held  a,tIIitMbtA- 
town,  Essex  county,  July  c.  7  and  8.  1887,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutioiu  mft  M  K 
unanimously  adopted:  m  ^-^ 

Whebeas,  The  members  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers*  Association  deeply  npf 
the  loss  of    the  Uniform  Examination  Bill,  and  believe   that   as  in  other  8tMiiet,i    -  ^^ 
change  so  radical  will   bo   bor.t  promoted  by  successful  experiment.    It  is  thewfat    m  .- 

Uesolvfd,  That  tlio  school  commissioners  bo  urged  to  request  the  State  Superinteadrt    M  ^^ 
to  prepare,  as  soon  as  possible,  printed  text  questions,  to  be  issued  monthly  and  to bt 
used  simultaneously  in  the  examination  of  teachers. 

liesolvedy  That  school  commissioners  shall  agree  to  issue  no  license  withootafxtt*   ■  j 

examination  upon  these  <iuostionB,  the  forms  of  said  licenses  to  be  famished aadfhi   1)..^ 

licenses  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent;  said  licenses  to  be  indorsed br**^    m%..' 

commissioners  whcnev<»r  granted ;  the  papers  of  all  applicants  to  be  filed  and.lf  d^W    Wh-. 

returned  to  the  Department  for  inspection.  ■  k  " 

J.  RUSSELL  PABSOKB*  JB..  W{ 

S.  H.  ALBBO,  ll,: 

Hiss  H.  B.  BUBNS 

Hbs.  R  H.  CX>0K,  I^ 

C.  G.  BBOWEB.  ■(^ 

Oommitlee  o»  JtetoWo*  ■  ^  ■ 
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5.  form  of  beaxjest  by  commissionebs  to  state 

SUPEBINTENDEKT. 


'.  respectfully  request  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  issue  monthly,  com- 
>ncinfi:  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  printed  test  question  papers  to  be  used  simulta- 
ously  in  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  to  furnish  school  commissioners  with 
iaks  for  licenses.  I  a^rree  to  issue  no  license  without  a  written  examination  upon 
Id  questions ;  to  file  in  my  office  the  papers  of  all  applicants,  and.  if  desired,  submit 
Bm  to  the  Department  for  inspection.  It  is  believed  that  certificates  frranted  in  thl» 
ky,  will  soon  acquire  more  than  a  local  value. 

(Bi«rned)  

>iitod  1887.  School  OommisHoner. 


6.    PBETiTMTyABY   DEPABTMEKT  OIBCXTULB  TO    SCHOOL 

OOMMISSIONEBS. 


ExAinliiatton  ot  Candidates  fbr  Teacliers'  I«tcen«e«. 


J 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

DBPUtTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTBUOTION, 

Supebintendent'b  Office, 

AiiB^NY,  August  18, 1887. 
t  Oie  School  Commissioners : 

Pursuant,  as  I  am  advised,  to  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  State 

dachers'  Association,  I  have  received,  from  sixty  of  the  school  commissioners,  the 

Kincst  set  forth  in  the  following  communication: 

lb  Vie  Department  of  Public  Instruction : 

I  respectfully  request  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  issue  monthly,  com- 

lencint:  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  printed  test  question  papers  to  bo  used  simulta* 

leonsly  in  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  to  furnish  school  commissioners  with 

janks  for  licenses.    I  a^^ree  to  issue  no  license  without  a  written  examination  upon 

lid  questions ;  to  file  in  my  office  the  papers  of  all  applicants,  and,  if  desired,  submit 

I0jn  to  the  Department  for  inspection.    It  is  believed  that  certificates  i^rant*^  in  thi» 

iftjr.  will  soon  acquire  more  than  a  local  value." 

ft^^tlnic  upon  the  sucKcstion  herein  contained,  and  desirous  of  co<)peratinfl:  in  all 

'OiXtB  to  protect  the  schools  from  unqualified  teachers,  you  are  advised  that,  commene- 

r  irith  September,  the  Department  will  issue,  at  the  first  of  each  month,  to  the  school 

Kuniflsioncrs,  a  printed  set  of  questions  which  may  be  used  as  the  basis  of  a  uniform 

\  Aimaltanoous  examination  of  candidates  for  teachers'  licenses.    If  commissioners 

Anaiifire  to  hold  their  examinations  upon  the  first  Saturday  of  the  month,  the  ques- 

^  '•^UI  be  received  in  time,  and  at  the  same  time  there  will  be  but  little  likelihood  of 

llolty  before  the  examination  occurs.     When  Saturday  comes  upon  the  first  or 

■2cl  <iay  qI  ^o  month,  the  questions  will  be  mailed  a  day  or  two  in  advance  of  the 

^**y  of  the  month.    The  arrancemont  of  questions  will  be  such  as  to  conform  to  the 

"*^  Bystem  and  form  of  certificates.    Answers  will  be  supplied,  a  uniform  system 

^^"'K.iuu  will  bo  suf^fcested,  an<l  the  standard  of  proficiency  which  should  be  attained 

*  ^overal  grades,  in  order  to  secure  certificates,  will  be  indicated- 

^  "^^-HUertakinK  is  experimental.    Its  acceptance  is  entirely  optional  with  commis- 

Such  of  them  as  have  asked  the  Department  to  inaugurate  the  movement  will 

obBer\*e  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their  requests.    All  are  invited  to  under- 

experiment,  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  or  not  the  plan  is  practical 

'^*^l>le  of  producing  the  general  results  so  desirable  in  the  o«iucational  work  of 

I  am,  yours  very  respectfully, 

A.  S.  DllAPER, 

Superintendent, 
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7.   DEPABTMENT   CIBCTJLAB  ACOOMPAITSXirO    FIB8T 

UKIFOBM  KXAMTNATION  aXTBSTIOKB. 


or 


UBlfbrm  StAte  Exainln»tloiui  for  T«««lft< 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Dkpabticsnt  of  Pubutc  iNSTBUcnoy,   | 

SUPBBINTEKDKNT'8  QlTICX.  .' 

AXSAXT.  AuffUSt  39.  IM.  I 

7b  <?ie  School  Commiasioners : 

I  mail  you  herewith,  in  a  sealed  envelope,  to  be  opened  Batatday,  September 3, piialrf 
Qaestion  papers  and  eonoral  recrulations  for  the  September  oxaminatlons  for  tude^ 
certificates.  The  answers  to  these  questions  are  inclosed  in  a  separate  eDvek>iie.vhidi 
should  not  be  opened  until  the  close  of  the  examination. 

As  noted  in  my  former  circular,  these  questions  will  be  printed  monthly  and  maitedii 
commissionors  in  time  for  use  in  examinations  upon  the  first  Saturday  in  6aehmoi& 

To  moot  the  needs  of  commissioners  generally,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  issnethfli 
questions  monthly.  Public  examinations  can  be  held  in  the  most  conTenient  pIiM 
and  the  necessity  for  private  examinations  wholly  avoided.  In  cases  where  codbjI' 
sioners  do  not  require  monthly  examinations,  papers  should  not  be  nsed  oftuMf  tbi 
found  necessary. 

The  whole  examination  is  to  be  given  in  one  day,  commissioners  makinc  ncl 
arranfcomcnts  therefor  as  their  convenience  may  determine  respectively. 

For  third  (;rado  certifleates  the  subjects  are:  l.  Arithmetic;  2.  Oeo|{Taphy;lGfM* 
mar;  4.  Physiolosry;  6.  General  Questions. 

For  second  fi:ra<le,  the  same,  with  6.  American  History  and  Civil  Qoveminflnt:^ 
Methods. 

For  first  grade,  the  preceding,  with  8.  School  Law  :  9.  Alicebra. 

Questions  in  italics,  only,  apply  to  third  grade  certificates. 

All  questions  in  every  paper,  excepting  School  Law  and  Alipebra,  apply  to  Sfeeod 
4;rado  certifleates. 

All  questions  in  every  paper  apply  to  first  grade  certificates. 

The  number  of  credits  to  which  a  perfect  answer  entitles  applicants  is  printed  CtK 
«aeh  question.  It  will  be  scon  that  sixty  credits  represent  a  perfect  paper  of  the  M 
grade ;  one  hundred  credits  of  the  first  and  second  grades. 

To  meet  the  necessities  of  the  times,  these  test  pax>er8  are  similar  in  character:  t>*' 
tions  are  general,  not  technical.  The  present  system  of  gradation  of  certiflntes^ 
followed. 

It  is  my  wish  that  no  cortiflcate  be  granted  without  a  written  examination,  ud  Ait  j 
the  papers  of  appli(;ants  bo  fllod  in  the  office  of  the  school  commissioner.    "While ^i 
Invited  to  uso  those  (luci^tions  as  a  basis  for  uniform  and  simultaneous  examiast^  I 
for  teachers'  oortifleutos,  the  commissioners  who  have  requested  the  DepartiMU*| 
prepare  thorn  will,  of  course,  observe  the  terms  of  their  request. 

As  previously  statcnl,  this  is  an  oxperiment,  and  entirely  optional  with  commissK*** I 
Its  sucoess  (loponds  larjjely  upon  th(Mr  good  faith  and  active  co©i>oration-    I  bellow :^ 
Huoh  euoporalioii  will  do  mu«h  toward  establishing  a  minimum  standard  of  qotlift*' ! 
ticms  for  our  toaohors,  tho  noc(\sftity  for  which  is  so  generally  recognized.   I  stafl^ 
^lad  to  rccoivo  from  oomiiiissionors  any  suggestions  refirardinff  this  subject  wUA** 
may  d('«»iu  i>«'rtin«'iit. 

Atlhoclos*'  of  tho  oxamiiiation  commissioners  may  publish  the  papers  orpnt'^ 
to  any  uso  thoy  doom  ad  visa  bio. 

I  am,  yours  very  respectfully. 

A.  S.  DRAPER. 
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8.  aUESTIOKS  8T7BMITTED  AT  T7NIF0BM  EXAMINATIOKS 
HELD  IN  8EPTEMBEB,  OOTOBEB,  KOVEKBBB  AH2> 
DEOEMBEB,  1887. 

8epte]nber,  1887. 


C^ttesttons  ftrom  tike  Department  ot  Publie  Iia«traetton,  tor  UaULterm  State 
Bx»inln»tlon  fter  Te»eliers*  CertlfleateSy  to  be  Held  SatnTdayf  Sep> 
tember  3,  1887. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

Applicants  for  flr8t-(?rado  li<*on*40d  must  have  had  two  years'  snooessful  ezperienoe  in 
tho  school-room,  aud  must  attain  a.t  least  eUshty  per  cent  upon  arithmetic,  grammar 
and  i^ooffraphy,  and  not  loss  than  seventy  per  cent  upon  each  of  the  other  subjects.  AU 
questions  in  every  paper  apply  to  flrst-ffrade  licenses. 

Applicants  for  second-firrade  licenses  must  have  had  one  years'  successful  experience 
In  the  school-room ;  must  attain  a  ffenoral  average  of  at  least  seventy  per  cent,  and 
Binst  not  fall  below  sixty  per  cent  in  arithmetic,  crrammar  and  i^eocrraphy.  All  questions 
in  every  paper,  excepting  school  law  and  algebra^  apply  to  second  grade  licenses. 

Questions  printed  in  italics,  only,  apply  to  third-grade  licenses.  Candidates  must  attain 
A  S^neral  average  of  sixty  per  cent,  and  must  not  fall  below  fifty  per  cent  in  arithmetic, 
grammar  and  geography. 

There  may  be  rare  and  exceptional  cases  in  which  commissioners  may  find  it  neces- 
Mury  in  small  and  weak  districts,  where  the  assessed  valuation  falls  below  $12,000,  to 
ICiTO  temporary  licenses,  not  exceeding  six  months  in  duration,  to  persons  not  strictly 
meeting  the  requirements  for  the  third-grade.  In  no  case,  however,  should  any  license 
be  irranted  where  the  applicant  fails  to  attain  a  general  average  of  fifty  per  cent  in  the 
eommon  school  branches,  nor  should  these  temporary  licenses  be  extended. 

Orthography  wili  be  marked  from  the  papers  as  a  whole ;  penmanship  from  the  paper 
Sn  ffiammar.    Arrange  all  work  neatly.    Fold  as  in  Regents'  papers. 

ASITHlffETIG. 

1.  Divide  0  3-6,  muUiph/  90-8  hv  B-7»  phis  8-6.    Subtract  2 1-3  from,  the  sum  ofB  1-0. 8 1-4, 7 1-d, 
8 1-10.  (16> 

%  Sxtend  Vie  items  and  make  the  footing  in  the  following  hiU: 

AiiBAMT,  N,  Y.,  S^iftember  1. 1887. 
Mb.  Abthub  FiiOTP,  in  aooounttoithlL  J.  AiiLBN  A  Co. 

•ml&s.  stove  coal,  @  $5.26  per  ton $ 

•mAincA&oartis,  @  10.26  p<T  AT. 

cords  wood,  ®tlSM  per  cord (1S> 


tL  IHvide  2  gaU.,  2  qts.,  l  pt.  vrdo  2,000  eqwilparts,  (10) 

^  Fbtd  the  legal  interest  q/'$i,362.60  fori  year,  3  months  and  13  days,  (10) 

1.  A  man  having  $2,026  in  the  hank  drew  out  $1 .660.    WluU  per  cent  did  hs  draw  outi  ( 10) 

C  A  pile  of  4-foot  wood.  24  rods  long,  contains  100  cords.    What  is  its  height?  (20) 

T.  A  man  sells  pens  at  1-8  cent  apiece  above  cost  and  makes  20  per  cent  What  do  the 
pens  cost  him  apiece?   At  what  price  per  dozen  does  he  seU  them?  (20) 

Gram^iab. 
Norm.— The  commissioner  will  retain  the  following  extract  and  dictate  to  ali  appli- 
annts  as  a  test  in  orthography,  penmansiiip,  capitalization  and  punctuation. 

l-«.  Dictation,    {Art,  IV.,  sec.  2,  Constitution  of  U.  8.) 

lu  T9w  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
several  States, 

X  A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony  or  other  crime,  who  shaU  flee  from  juS' 
tice  and  he  found  in  another  State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  autfionty  of  the 
State  firom  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  crime.  ("n) 

Sl  Analyze,  by  diagr<tm  or  otherwise,  the  first  sentence.  ( lo) 

4.  Jfame  and  give  examples  of  the  different  parts  of  speech  used  in  extract.  (10) 
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6,  Write  an  irUerrogative  Bentence;  deoUurative;  trnperatite;  exeHmnudoru^ 
«.  Analjrze,  by  diai^ram  or  otherwise,  the  second  sentence. 

7.  Distini^uish  between  laniruaffe  lessons  and  teohnioal  grammar.    State  tb»  pc 

of  each  in  a  common  school  course. 

OsoaaAPHT. 

1.  Define^  by  outline  or  otherunBe,  the  houndane*  of  your  own  oauMty,  mhovmo  tti  p 

in  the  State. 
%  Name  three  canals  in  the  United  States,  and  mention  the  waiera  conneeied  by  mcA. 
8*  O^ive  route  by  water  from  Boston  to  SL  Louis;  from  SL  Augustine  to  Naples. 
4.  0-ive  (lie  geograpJucal  position  of  Frances  its  form  of  gof^emment;  its  eUmate  and  I 

productions ;  three  important  cities ;  two  rivers. 
9.  StcUe  what  you  know  of  the  geographical  distritmtion  of  coal  and  iron  tn  the 

Stales. 
«.  What  is  meant  by  Standard  Eastern  time  ? 
7.  Name  the  river  basins  of  North  America. 

Phtbioloot  and  HTamfX. 

1.  Describe  the  shape  and  position  of  the  liearL 
a.  WheU  are  muscles? 

3.  How  are  the  bones  classified  ?    Of  what  is  bone  composed  f 

4.  Name  the  digest  ire  organs. 

6.  How  may  the  teacher  promote  the  health  of  pupils  ? 

6.  Give  a  gonoral  description  of  the  brain. 

7.  Mention  the  principal  ortcans  contained  in  each  of  the  two  great  earlties  ( 

trunk. 

GENERAIi   QlTESTIONS. 

1.  What  is  the  organization  known  as  tfie  *'KnigJUs  of  Labor  ?" 
a.  Name  five  living  American  authors,  and  three  statesmeru 

3.  Outline  briefly  your  plan  for  the  first  day  in  school 

4.  How  may  tho  totiehor  cultivato  a  taste  for  i^ood  reading  ?  i 
6.  What  is  meant  by  Civil  Service  Keform  ?                                                                       /> 

AMEBICAN  HiSTOBT  and  ClYIIi  GOYKBinCXlfT. 

1.  Namo  throe  discoverers  in    tho  employ  of   the    Spanish,   T^ngHfth   aod  JM 

respectively,  »?iving  a  discovery  of  each.  (^ , 

Q.  What  were  tho  loading  events  in  the  French  and  Indian  war?  ^i 

3.  What  causes  led  to  tho  Revolutionary  war  ?  * , 

4.  Comment  upon  tho  relative  position  of  the  United  States  to-day  unoag  thtP^ 

powers  of  tho  world.  ^ 

6.  Namo  tho  loeislativo  branches  in  the  National  and  State  Goyemments.  ^ 

6.  Namo  tho  members  of  tho  president's  cabinet,  and  the  title  of  each.  ^ 

7.  What  is  tariff?  * 

Methods. 

Outline  a  typical  lesson  for  one  of  your  grades  in: 

1.  Reading;  * 

2.  Arithmetic;  JJ 

3.  Spoiling:  * 

4.  Geography. 

School  Law. 

M 

1.  State  throo  ways  in  which  a  teacher  may  be  licensed.  ^ 

2.  Mention  tho  legal  holidays  in  this  State.  ^ 

3.  Is  a  teacher  authorized  to  liold  religious  exercises  daring  school  hounT  ^ 

4.  Has  tho  teacher  authority  to  <'X|n'l  a  pupil  ?    To  suspend  ?  ^^ 

5.  What  legal  remedy  liasa  toaeluT  ugainstany  person  who  creatiMl a  wlUful^^**''^^ 

during  school  hours  ? 
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Alqkbsa. 

Qlye  and  explain  briefly  the  principal  Bigns  aRed  in  Algebra.  (20) 

Bequired,  in  its  simplest  form,  the  Quotient: 

4a  (a«— X*)       a«— ax 

-f  (ao) 

3b  (c«-x«)       bo+bx 

Expand  (a-b)?.  (M) 

What  fraction  is  that,  such  that  if  the  numerator  and  denominator  be  each  increased 

by  1,  the  value  is  1-2 ;  but  if  each  be  diminished  by  l,  the  value  is  1-3  ?  (20) 

"What  two  numbers  are  those,  whose  sum  is  4i,and  the  sum  of  whose  squares  is  901?  (30) 


October,  1887. 

«*  UVIFORM  STATB  EXABnNATIONS  FOR  TBACHBRS*  CBRTIFICATB8. 


I^aettlons  fter  E«x»inln«.tlon  on  8«.tard»)r,  October  1,  1887. 

Prepared  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instructioii. 


KoTK.  —  It  is  impracticable  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  question  papers  to  supply 
•ftch  candidate .  Commissioners  should  reproduce  questions  on  a  blackboard  or  state 
fhem  orally  to  the  class. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

Applicants  for  flrst-ffrado  licenses  must  have  had  two  years'  successful  experience  in 
ttie  Bchool-room,  and  must  attain  at  least  eighty  per  cent  upon  arithmetic,  i^rammar* 
8lid  iceo(;raphy.  and  not  loss  than  seventy  per  cent  upon  each  of  the  other  subjects. 
^R  questions  in  eeery  paper  apply  to  flrst-grudo  lieoiiHcs. 

Applicants  for  sccond-ffrado  licenses  must  have  had  one  year's  successful  experience 
|0the  school-room;  must  attain  a  Bcneral  average  of  at  least  seventy  per  cent,  and 
llftiist  not  fall  below  sixty  per  cent  in  arithmetic,  (grammar  and  ffeography.  All  questions 
U^  every  paper  ezceptin^i  school  law  and  algebra,  apply  to  socoud-Krade  licenses. 

Questions  printed  in  italics,  only,  apply  to  third-Krade  licenses.     Candidates  must 
0ft^BiAn  a  (irencral  average  of  sixty  per  cent  and  must  not  fall  below  fifty  per  cent  in 
ithmetic,  grammar  and  geography. 
OTbere  may  bo  rare  and  exceptional  cases  in  which  commissioners  may  find  it  neces- 
in  small  and  weak  districts,  whore  the  ansessed  valuation  falls  below  $12,000,  to 
temporary  licenses,  not  exceeding  six  months  in  duration,  to  persons  not  strictly 
the  requirements  for  tho  third-grade.    In  no  case,  however,  should  any  license 
jrrmntcd  whore  tho  applicant  fails  to  attain  a  general  average  of  fifty  per  cent  in  the 
oa  school  branches,  nor  should  these  temporary  licenses  be  extended.    If,  before 
Piration  of  one  of  them,  tho  holder  cannot  pass  the  examination  for  a  third-grade 
ho  had  better  undertake  other  employment. 
^■"^^ojgraphy  will  bo  marked  from  tho  papers  as  a  whole ;  penmanship  from  the  paper 
mar.    Arrange  all  work  neatly.    Fold  as  in  Regents'  papers, 
^^w-hole  examination  is  to  bo  given  in  one  day,  commissioners   making  such 
^ments  therefor  as  their  convenience  may  determine  respectively. 

rd-grade  certificates,  the  subjects  are:    l.  Arithmetic;  2.  Geography;  3.  Gram- 
X^hysiology ;  6.  General  questions, 
^^xrond-grade,   the   same,   with  6.    American   history   and    civil   government; 
CMls. 

t-ffrade,  the  preceding,  with  8.  School  law ;  9.  Algebra. 
^.^         — -ons  in  italics,  only,  apply  to  third-grade  certificates. 

**  "^"^fitionB,  in  every  paper  excepting  school  law  and  algebra,  apply  to  seoond-grade 


^^^      — ►t^s. 

^^'i.ostlons  in  every  paper  apply  to  first-grade  certificates. 


•       *^^inber  of  credits  to  which  a  perfect  answer  entitles  applicants  is  printed  after 
^^^■^Btion.    It  will  be  seen  that  sixty  credits  represent  a  perfect  paper  of  the  third- 
Xoo  credits  of  the  first  and  second  grades. 
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ABITUMBI'IC. 

NoTS.—  All  written  work  should  be  shown  in  f  olL 
1.  Add  3 1-8  (3-4  divided  by  3-16),  XCVIII,  and/our  and  secen  hundred-thouMondOu. 

3.  Find  the  least  conv)wn  multiple^  and  greatest  common  divisor  of  62,  78  and  143. 
8.  VHiat  will  1 5-7  aires  of  land  cost  at  1-2  cent  per  sqiuwe  foot  ? 

4.  From  a  barrel  of  toine,  18  gal.  3qt.lpL  were  drawn,    Wliatper  cent  of  the  whole  rt 

in  the  barrel  ? 
6.  Wliot  will  1893  lbs.  hay  cost  at  $12.38 per  ton  ? 

6.  A  man  sold  sixteen  horses  at  $200  each ;  on  one-half  he  gained  10  per  cent  and 

other  half  ho  lost  10  per  cent.    Find  net  fcain  or  loss. 

7.  Write  a  negotiable,  interest-bearing;  promissory  note,  omittini?  sl^matare. 

Objlmmab. 

Note.— The  commissioners  will  retain  the  foUowinfir  extract  and  dictate  to  all 
oants  as  a  tost  in  ortho};raphy,  penmansh*'.:,  capitalization  and  punctuation. 

1-a.  Dictatifmi  Webster* s  "  Cliaracter  of  Washington*').  **  It  tcmt  the  extraordinary} 
of  Washington,  that  having  been  intrusted  in  revolutionary  times  frith  the  suprfi^ 
tary  command,  and  having  fulfilled  that  trust  tcith  eqtialrettown  for  wisdom  anr, 
he  shouldbeplaredat  the  liead  of  the  first  government  in  ichirh  an  atte^nptv: 
made,  on  a  large  scale,  to  rear  the  fabric  of  social  order  on  the  basis  of  a  trriffi 
stituiion,  and  of  a  pure  representative  principle.** 

8.  Name  and  give  examples  of  the  different  parts  of  speech  used  in  the  above  ejctract 

4.  Mark  for  pronunciation  the  following :    Impolitic,  deficit,  siniulta^tteous,  coral  ek 

urgent,  century,  machine,  sarcasm  and  oxygen. 
6.  Write  an  application  for  a  position  as  teacher,  staling  qualiflciitions  and  experiesi 

mentioning  references.    Vse  proper  form  of  heculing,  superscription  and  chtin^ 

careful  to  paragraph,  capitalize  and  punctuate  properly. 

6.  What  preliminary  instruction  should  be  Kivon  before  Arrammar  as  a  scieo 

taught? 

7.  Analyze  by  diagram  or  otherwise,  the  above  extract. 

Geography. 

1.  What  State  is  noted  for  the  production  of  (a)  rice;  (b)  gold;  (c)  silrer;  (d)  sugar;  (tit 

if)  oranges;  (g)  tobacco;  (h)  marble;  (i) zinc;  (j)  tar;  (k)  cotton;  (V  copper;  (mjr) 
(n) petroleum,  and  (o)  salt  ?  '• 

2.  Wliat  counties  in  New  York  border  oti  the  great  lakes  ?  ^ 

8.  noutul  this  State.  > 
4.  Mention  six  modifications  of  climate.  ^i 
6.  Name  and  locate  five  of  the  leaditig  cities  of  Great  Britain,  mentionmg  a  leadotgisMl^l 

each.  ^f 

6.  What  determines  the  width  of  the  zones  ?  *| 

7.  Name  the  "  five  (creat  powers  "  of  Europe,  and  the  form  of  soyemment  In  eiei  ^j 

Physioloot  and  Hyoieks. 

1.  Describe  three  kinds  of  joints,  and  mention  one  of  each  kind  "J 

a.  What  is  the  object  of  respiration  ?    Mention  the  principaX  organs  of  ths  fW|W*[J 
system. 

3.  Name  the  hones  of  the  skull. 

4.  In  case  of  a  wound,  hoir  may  we  determine  wfiether  (tie  blood  is  fiowingfiromt^^^ 

artery  ?    If  from  the  former,  where  sliould  the  bandage  be  applied  ? 

5.  ir//rt^  are  stimulants  ?    What  are  narcotics  ?    Give  an  example  of  eodL 

6.  Mention  five  hindrances  to  diccstion. 

7.  Locate  and  describe  the  stomach. 
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GKNBRAIi  QX7X8TIOM8. 

Kame(a)  two  American  inrentors; 

(h)  two  American  lexicoffraphera; 

(c)  heo  American  naturalists; 

(d)  ttco  American  novelists; 

(e)  two  American  historians; 
if)  two  American  poets; 
(g)  two  American  journalists; 
<h)  tico  American  painters; 
(i)  two  American  sculptors; 

(j)  tico  American  orators.  (8oJ 

Classify  the  facuUies  of  the  mind,  (M) 

Mention  six  objects  of  the  recitation,  (30) 

Who  are  tfie  present  United  States  Senators  from  thia  State  ?  Who  is  ifour  representaiins 

in  Congress  ?  (10) 

Locate  the  normal  schools  tn  this  State.  (90) 

AMEBICU^  HiSTOBT  jLND  CrVIZ<  GOYSBNIOCNT. 

What   do   the  following  dates  suggest:    1497.    1634,    1541,  1566,  1607,    1609,.  1620,  1638,  16SI 

and  1765  ?  (30) 

How  did  we  acquire  Louisiana  ?    When  ?    From  joham  ?  (10) 

What  was  tlie  principle  of  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine  ?  '*  (10) 

Mention  apromineid  battle  of  {a)  the  French  and  Indian  war;  (b)  the  Beoohttionarv  war; 

(c)  the  war  of  IS12;  <d)  the  Mexican  war,  and  (e)  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  (10) 

With  what  jury  would  a  bill  of  indu^ment  orioinaJte^   and  what  jury  would   try  the 

criminal?  (10) 

How  aro  United  States  Senators  elected  ?    Mention  a  State  officer  elected  in  the  same 

manner.  (30) 

Mention  six  distinct  purposes  for  which  the  Ck>nstitation  of  the  United  States 

was  adopted.  (30) 

Methods. 

atline  a  tirpical  lesson  for  one  of  your  irrades  in : 

1.  Lanfima«ro;  (36) 

3.  Physiolof^y  andHyflriene;  (3B) 
9.  American  History:  (3B) 

4.  Beading.  (36) 

School  Law. 

Hay  a  district  chanire  from  one  to  three  trustees  ?  (30) 

Vliat  Authority  has  a  teacher  to  inflict  corporal  punishment?  (30) 

^9'hat  does  the  law  require  of  a  teacher  before  he  can  make  a  lesal  oontraot  to  teach 

a  common  school  ?  (30) 

O.  whom  is  the  authority  Tested  to  regulate  the  attendance  of  pupils,  the  course  of 

study,  and  the  selection  of  text-books  ?  (30) 

tow  frequently  does  the  law  provide  that  the  compensation  of  teaohen  shall  become 

due  and  payablel?  (30) 

Alqkbsa. 

^^flne  coefficient,  polynomiol,  and  exponent  (30) 

»^cpand(a— 6)«.  (30) 

^kctor  a*m— 9  a  m3.  (30) 

'E^de  $183  between  two  men,  so  that  4-7  of  what  the  first  reoeiyes  shall  be  equal  to 

S-IO  of  what  the  second  receives.  (30) 

IMrson  loaned  $100,000,  a  part  of  it  at  6  per  cent  and  the  balance  at  4  percent;  his 

annual  interest  on  the  whole  was  $4,640.   Bequired  the  two  parts  of  the  prinoipaL 

89 
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l^uestlons  tar  Kx»inln»tlon,    8»tard»jr,  lfo^veml»^r   5,  1S97. 
Prepared  h{j  the  State  Department  of  Puttlir  Instruction. 


Note.—  It  is  impraeticablo  to  furnish  a  suF.^'ient  number  of  question  papers  to  aipfly 
each  candidate.  Commissioners  sliould  rriiodnco  questions  on  a  blackboard  or  §ta> 
them  orally  to  the  class. 

GENERAL   REGULATIONS. 

Applicants  for  flrst-firrado  licenses  must  have  had  two  years'  successful  experieneea 
the  school -room,  and  must  attain  at  least  eighty  per  cent  upon  arithmetic,  gnauajr 
and  freofirraphy,  and  not  less  than  seventy  per  cent  upon  each  of  the  other  subjects.  iS 
questions  in  every  papei'  apply  to  flrst-fjrade  licenses. 

Applicants  for  second-Krade  licenses  must  have  had  one  year's  successful  expeiifaa 
in  the  school-room;  must  attain  a  general  average  of  at  least  seventy  per<*ent,sai 
must  not  fall  below  sixty  per  cent  in  arithmetic,  grammar  cind  Kooerruphy.  All  qnestifls 
in  every  paper,  excepting  school  law  and  algehra^  apply  to  second-i?rade  licenses. 

Questions  printed  in  italics,  only,  apply  to  third-grade  licenses.  Candidates  most^ta 
a  general  average  of  sixty  per  cent,  and  must  not  fall  below  fifty  per  cent  in  arithm^ 
grammar  and  geography. 

There  may  be  rare  and  exceptional  cases  in  which  commissioners  may  find  it  necit- 
sary,  in  small  and  weak  districts,  where  the  assessed  valuation  falls  below  llltttt.^ 
give  temporary  licenses,  not  exceeding  six  months  in  duration,  to  persons  not  soktir 
meeting  the  reiiuirements  for  the  third  grade.  In  no  case,  however,  should  aay  L»e*^ 
be  granted  where  the  applicant  fails  to  attain  a  general  averai^e  of  fifty  per  cent  in  t^ 
common  school  branches,  nor  should  these  temporary  licenses  be  extended.  V,  befbci 
the  expiration  of  one  of  them,  the  holder  cannot  pass  the  examination  for  a  thct 
grade  certificate  ho  should  undertake  other  employment. 

Orthography  will  bo  marked  from  the  pai)ers  as  a  whole ;  penmanship  from  the  pap* 
in  grammar.    Arrange  all  work  neatly.    Fold  as  in  Regents'  papers. 

The  whole  examination  is  to  be  given  in  one  day.  commissioners  makini:  sa^ 
arrangements  therefor  as  their  convenience  may  determlno,  respectively. 

Pages  two  and  three  mark  the  division  of  the  work  into  two  parts,  about  eqnil  a 
length  for  the  several  grades. 

For  third-grade  certificates  the  subjects  are:  1.  Arithmetic:  2.  Geography;  8.  Gns- 
mar;  4.  Physiology;  5.  General  questions. 

For  second  grade,  the  same,  with  6.  American  history  and  ci>'il  government;  l 
Methods. 

For  first  grade,  the  preceding-,  with  8.  School  law;  9.  Algebra. 

Questions  in  italics,  only,  apply  to  third-grade  certiflcatos. 

All  auestions,  in  every  paper  excepting  school  law  and  alf^ebra,  apply  to  second-cn^ 
certificates. 

All  (luestions  in  every  paper  apply  to  first-grade  certificates. 

The  numb(»r  of  cnMJits  to  which  a  perfect  answer  entitles  applicants  is  print«xl  afts 
each  question.  It  will  be  seen  that  sixty  credits  represent  a  perfect  paper  of  the  tiit^ 
grade ;  lOO  credits  of  the  first  and  second  grades. 

Arithmetic. 

Note.— All  written  work  should  be  shown  in  full. 

Write  (a)  three  lailUons,  tdxty  tJumsand,  seren;  (b)  a  number  composed  ufbvniisof^ 
sixth  ordtT,  4  unitu  of  t  fie  fifth  order,  1  ityiit  of  the  fourth  order  ^  ^nd  9  units  of  th^  f^tsmi 
order;  (c)  aix  tJiomtand  t>r('nty-four  hundred-thousandths .  ICi 

(a)  Divide  3-4  o/ 5-6  of  7  l-:^  by  3  '2-0;  (b)  subtract  8  3-16  from  the  swnofi  1-3, 3 1-^- 

4  7-12.  '  [l? 

Find  the   interfst  of  $'^^.l:^  frtHU  Augunt  14.  1886.  to    Ovtoher  1.1887,  atfirttper  ci^t^ 

annum.  [t^ 


1. 


2. 


8. 
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4.  RfdtM'e  (a)  39  stquarfi  rods,  17  square  yards,  119  square  inches  to  square  inches;  (b)  3  pecks,  B 
quarts,  1  pint  to  the  fraction  of  a  bushel  ( 12) 

A.  If  lea^l pencils  that  cost  three  cents  each  are  sold  for  Jive  cents  each,  whcU  is  the  per  cent  of 
profit?  (la) 

6).  Tho  difTorence  in  time  betwoon  New  York  and  Chicacro  is  54  minutes,  (a)  What  is  the 
difference  in  lon^fitude?  (b)  When  the  local  time  in  New  York  is  12  hours  25 
minutes  a.  m.,  what  is  the  local  time  in  Chicafi:o  ?  (20) 

7.  Extract  the  square  root  of  317,815,  correct  to  three  decimal  places.  (20) 

Gboorapht. 

1.  Name  (a)  tfie  ntUura^  dwisions  of  land;  (b)  the  natural  dimsUms  of  toater.  (12) 

%  Name  and  describe  three  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  State  of  New  York,  (12) 

9l  Name  and  locate  (a)  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  United  States;  (b)  of  Oreat  Britain; 

(c)  of  Brazil;  (d)  of  Holland.  (12) 

4.  What  form  of  government  has  (a)  the  United  States  ?  (b)  Oreat  Britain  ?  (c)  Russia  ?  (12) 
f.  Wfiat  is  (a)  the  source  of  a  river  ?  (6)  Us  right  bank ?  (c)  a  delta  ?  (12) 

A.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  mountain  ranee  of  (a)  North  America;  (b)  Europe ;  (c) 

Africa;  (d)  South  America.  (12) 

V.  Bound  by  parallels  the  temperate  zones  of  the  earth.  (20) 

Methods. 

1.  In  cold  weather,  what  moans  would  you  use  to  ventilate  a  school  room  unprovided 
with  ventilating;  apparatus  ?  (25) 

1.  Outline  a  pro8:rammo  of  recitations  for  use  in  an  ungraded  school,  or  in  your  depart- 
ment of  a  f^raded  school.  (25) 

t.  How  do  you  teach  penmanship?  (25) 

lb  Give  methods  of  controlling  a  school  without  recourse  to  punishment.  (25) 

School  Law. 

1,  What  vacancies  in  office  may  the  trustee  of  a  school  district  fill  by  appointment  ?    (20) 

%  What  authority  has  a  teacher  over  pupils  on  the  way  to  and  from  school  ?  (20) 

9.  Upon  what  basis  is  the  public  school  fund  apportioned  (a)  to  the  counties  of  the 

State?  (b)  to  the  sevcrtil  school  districts  of  a  county?  (20) 

4.  What  relatives  is  a  trustee  prohibited  from  hiring  as  teachers  ?  (20) 
A.  What  power  has  the  trustee  of  a  school  district  to  purchase  globes,  maps  and  other 

school  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  school  without  a  vote  of  the  district  ?  (20) 

Physiology  axd  Hyoikne. 

1-  Name  the  organs  of  circulation  in  order,  beginning  u^ithtfie  heart  (12) 

5.  Mention  tJiree  causes  of  decay  of  the  teeth.  (12) 
8.  Explain  how  the  blood  circulates  through  the  bones,  (12) 
4.  Describe  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  lining  6f  the  stomacK  (12) 

6.  ITofe  many  bones  in  the  forearm  ?  Name  thehi.  (12) 
€.  Give  three  examples  of  reflex  action.  (20) 
T  Explain  how  an  extensive  bum  may  cause  connrestion  of  the  lunfcs.  (20) 

General  Questions. 

X.  Nameflreof  the  leading  neicspaprrs  of  the  United  States.  (20) 

2.  Name  the  towns  of  your  county,  and  also  the  county  seat.  (20) 

a.   What  centennial  rras  celebrated  in  PU  iladclph  ia  the  week  of  September  11, 1887  ?  (20) 

4.  "What  is  the  principal  suhjo<'tof  dispute  at  the  present  time  between  the  United  States 

and  Canada  ?  (20) 

5.  What  is  understood  by  "Authors'  Day  Exercises  *'  in  school  work?  (20) 

American  History  and  Civil  Government. 

1.  (a)  Who  discovered  the  Mississippi  river?    (b)  the  Hudson  river?  (15) 

^  Name  the  tribes  of  the  six  nations  in  their  order  of  location  from  east  to  west  (15) 

8.  Mention  five  of  the  principal  events  of  tho  civil  war.  (10) 

4.  Name  the  hljjhest  court  and  also  the  lowest  courts  of  the  State  of  New  York.  (10) 

6.  How  may  i;)erson8  comprise  a  trial  jury  in  a  court  of  record  ?  (10) 
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8.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  impecwhrnent  in  the  clause  of  the  Ctonstltutlon,  **  shall  htft 
the  sole  power  of  impeachment."  W 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  veto  power  ?  W 

AJjQKBKA. 

1.  By  what  sifnis  are  the  terms  of  an  alfcebraic  expression  of  Qaantttr  aepacBtod?  W 
a3  plus  3a*x  plus  3ax*  plus  x^ 

3.  Beduce  a^  plus  x^  ^^  *^  lowest  terms.  W 

8.  Expand  (y—H)6.  W 

4.  Divide  a^  plus  6a*xs  plus  x^  by  a>  plus  2ax  plus  x^ .  (a) 

6.  The  product  of  two  numbers  Ls  4ft,  and  the  difference  of  their  SQoare  is  66w    BeQalred 

the  numbers.  W 

Grammab. 

NoTB.— The  commissioner  will  retain  the  following  extract  and  dictate  to  all  applieuti 
as  a  test  in  orthography,  penmanship,  capitalization  and  punctuation. 

1-2.  IHctation  (Art  XIV,  sec.  1,  Constitution  of  U.  S.) :  (Ml 

1.  AUpersons  horn  or  naturalized  in  the  United  Statea,  and  mtbifeiet  to  thejuriMdktim 
thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside, 

2.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shaU  tMbridge  the  printeges  <r 
immunities  ofcitizetxs  of  the  United  States ;  nor  sTuiU  any  State  deprive  anyperwon  cf  Uf** 
liberty  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  wthin  its  jurisdk- 
tion,  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

5.  Analyze  by  diagram,  or  otherwise,  the  first  sentence.  (12) 
4.  Name  (a)  all  the  adjectives  in  the  dictation  exercise;  (h)  all  the  cuiverbs.  (12) 

6.  (a)  Decline  tlicprojioun  he;  (b)  write  the  possessive  forms  of  site,  Oeorge,  boys;  (c)  hov  a 

a  decLwatice  sentence  made  irUerrogative  ?  (12) 

8.  Analyze  by  diatirram.  or  otherwise,  the  second  sentence.  (S) 

7.  Name  and  parse  all  the  relative  pronouns  used  in  the  dictation  exercise.  (V) 


December,    1887. 

UHIFORM  STATB  BXAMIHATIOXS  FOR  TEACHBRS'  CKRTTTFIOATBS. 


Q,«e«tlons  fbr  ExAinin»tion,  S»t«rd»3r,  I>eeenAl»«r  3,  188T. 

Prepared  by  the  State  Department  of  PubKc  InsirucUon. 

Note.— It  is  impracticable  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  Question  papers  to  sap^ 
each  candidate.  Commissioners  should  reproduce  questions  on  a  blackboard,  or  stiti 
them  orally  to  the  class.  If  commissioners  desirinir  to  hold  examlnatlone  at  more  t^ 
one  point  will  promptly  notify  the  Department  questions  will  be  forwarded  u 
requested. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

Applicants  for  first-grade  licenses  must  have  had  two  years'  successf ol  experience  in 
the  school-room,  and  must  attain  at  least  eighty  per  cent  upon  arithmetic,  grammar 
and  geography,  and  not  less  than  seventy  per  cent  upon  each  of  the  other  subjects.  M 
questions  in  every  paper  apply  to  first-grade  licenses. 

Applicants  for  second-grade  licenses  must  have  had  one  year's  successful  experience 
in  the  school-room ;  must  attain  a  general  average  of  at  least  seventy  per  cent,  and 
must  not  fall  below  sixty  per  cent  in  arithmetic,  grammar  and  ffeoflrraphy.  All  ques- 
tions in  every  paper,  excepting  school  law  and  algebra,  apply  to  second-srrade  licenses. 

Qtiestions  printed  in  italics,  only,  apply  to  third-grade  licenses.  Candidates  must  attiin 
a  general  average  of  sixty  per  cent,  and  must  not  fall  below  fifty  per  cent  in  arithmetie, 
grammar  and  geography. 

There  may  be  rare  and  exceptional  cases  in  which  commissioners  may  find  it 
necessary,  in  small  and  weak  districts,  where  the  assessed  yaluation  falls  below  $llflft 
to  give  temporary  licenses,  not  exceeding  six  months  in  duration,  to  persons  not  etnctlj 
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meetinfir  the  requirements  for  the  third  ^rade.  In  no  case,  however,  should  any  license 
be  srranted  where  the  applicant  fails  to  attain  a  general  averafire  of  fifty  per  cent  in  the 
oommon-school  branches,  nor  should  these  temporary  licenses  be  extended.  If,  before 
the  expiration  of  one  of  them,  the  holder  cannot  pass  the  examination  for  a  third-firrade 
certificate,  ho  should  undertake  other  employment 

Orthography  will  be  marked  from  the  papers  as  a  whole ;  penmanship  from  the  paper 
in  (grammar.    Arranf^e  all  work  neatly.    Fold  as  in  Beffents'  papers. 

The  whole  examination  is  to  be  (civon  in  one  day.  commissioners  making  such 
arrangements  therefor  as  their  convenience  may  determine  respectively. 

Pages  two  and  three  mark  the  division  of  the  work  into  two  parts,  about  equal  in 
length  for  the  several  grades. 

For  third-grade  certificates,  the  subjects  are:  i.  arithmetic;  2,  geography:  8, 
grammar;  4,  physiology;  6,  general  questions. 

For  second-grade,  the  same,  with  6.  American  history  and  civil  government; 
T,  methods. 

For  first-grade,  the  preceding,  with  8.  school  law ;  9,  algebra. 

The  number  of  credits  to  which  a  perfect  answer  entitles  applicants  is  printed  after 
each  question.  It  will  be  seen  that  sixty  credits  represent  a  perfect  paper  of  the  third- 
ffrade ;  one  hundred  credits  of  the  first  and  sepond  grade. 

AjtrTHMsnc. 

1.  7b  what  ckffererU  classes  of  numbers  does  tfie  number  924  belono  ?  ^12) 

2.  What  is  the  only  even  prime  number  ?  (12) 
S.  Express  hy  fio^res  (a)  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  ten-thousandths;  (b)  nine  hundred- 
thousandths.  (12) 

A.  How  much  will  it  I'ost  to  carpet  a  room  IS  ft.  square,  with  carpet  Kofa  yard  wide  at  $1.16 

per  yard?  (12) 

S.  A  rectangular  field  is  86K  rods   long  and  46.875  rods  wide.    How  much  wheat  will  it 

produce  at  the  rate  o/20  bushels  per  acre  ?  (12) 

6b  What  sum  of  money  will  amount  to  $1,263.86.  in  2  yrs.  11  mo.  13  da.,  interest  at  6  per 

cent?  (20) 

7.  How  is  the  rate  per  cent  per  annum   ascertained  when  the  principal,  interest  and 

time  are  given  ?  (20) 

Geoobapht. 

1.  Name  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  outlet  of  each,  (16) 

a.    Wliich  one  of  tfie  United  States  extends  farthest  east  ?  which  farthest  west  ?  (lo) 

S.  Name  Vie  principal  river  (a)  of  Alabama ;  (b)  of  Virginia:  (c)  of  Pennsylvania;  (d)  of  Cali- 
fornia; (e)  of  Indiana.  (10) 
4-    Wltot  is  the  principal  vegetable  product  (a)  of  Minnesota?    (b)  of   Virginia?  (c)  of 
Louisiana  ?  (d)  of  Mississippi  ?  (e)  of  Illinois  ?  (15) 

0.  Which  grand  division  lias  (a)  the  highest  mountains?  (b)  the  largest  river?  (c)  Vie  largest 

lakes?  (10) 

e.  What  are  isothermal  lines  ?  (20) 

7.  Upon  what  does  the  fertility  of  a  large  part  of  Egypt  depend  ?  (20) 

Methods. 

1.  Oive  a  plan  for  preventing  tardiness  ut  school.  (26) 
9.  Outline  your  method  of  teaching  numbers  in  primary  work.  (26) 

8.  I>o  you  use  the  sentence  method,  the  word  method,  or  the  alphabet  method,  in 

teaching  reading,  and  what  are  its  advantages  over  the  other  two  ?  (26) 

4.  Bhoold  false  syntax  be  taught  as  a  part  of  technical  grammar?  (26) 

School  Law. 
1«  (a)  What  notice  to  voters  is  necessary  in  calling  a  special  school  meeting?   (b)  What 

matters  can  be  legally  acted  upon  ut  such  meeting  ?  (20) 

%,  (a)  How  may  a  school  district  change  from  three  trustees  to  one?     (b)  From  one 

trustee  to  three  ?  (20) 

%,  Has  a  trustee,  or  a  board  of  trustees,  the  power  to  allow  the  use  of  the  school-house  for 

religious  meetings  against  the  wish  of  the  district  ?  (20) 
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4.  How  many  days  must  elapso  between  the  votinii:  of  a  tax  by  a  district  meeting  andtlM 

delivery  of  the  tax-list  and  warrant  to  the  collector  ?  W 

6.  Can  a  teacher  make  up  lost  time  by  teaching  on  a  holiday  ?  W 

rHYSIOLOQT  AND  HyOIEKK. 

1.  Oixie  the  clcLaaiflccUion  of  the  teeth  and  the  rtumher  in  each  cltuafor  an  cuhUL  (Q) 

a.  Are  rubber  overshoes  a  heaWifal  covering  for  tfiefeet  if  constantly  v>om  ?     Why?         (tU 
8.  Describe  the  effect  of  a,Ux)hol  upon  the  digestive  organs  and  tfie  digestive  ftuids  ?  (il) 

4.  Distinguish  between  carbonaceous  foods  and  nitrogenous   foods.      Gioe    exampU*  of 
eacfu  lai 

6.  Describe  and  locate  tlie  tricuspid  and  the  bicu^id  voices.  HX; 

6.  Explain  why  persons  after  long  or  severe  sickness  are  extremely  senfiitiTe  to  ajar.  (»J 

7.  Describe  the  need  of  ventilation  and  some  of  the  causes  by  -which  the  air  in  a  room  is 

polluted.  t») 

Qeneral  Questions. 

1.  Name  the  tliree  State  educational  associations  of  tlie  Stale  of  Neto  York,  (*■ 

2.  What  international  sailing  contest  took  pltice  in  the  iiwrUh  of  September,  1887?     Whei 

nations  were  represented*     What  vessels  participated?     How  inany  trials?     WKifA 
won?  .  i»l 

8.  Naine  ten  good  books  for  a  teacfier's  library,  and  give  reasons  fctr  the  selet^ion,  (i^ 
4.  Name  the  State  oflflcers  elected  in  this  BUite  in  1887,  giving  the  office  to  which  etrk 

was  elected  and  the  d.ito  upon  w^hich  his  term  of  offlee  becrixLS.  (») 

6.  Mention  the  loading  manufactures  of  this  county,  and  locate  the  principal  manafft^ 

turinff  establishments.  [1^ 

American  History  and  Civil  Goysbnmknt. 

1.  Name  some  of  the  important  inventions  that  have  been  made  by  Americana         (M) 

3.  Name  the  two  chief  commanders  of  the  American  forces  during:  the  Mexican  war.  \M 
8.  What  were  the  prime  causes  of  the  war  of  1812  ?    Who  was  president  dnrini;  ttat 

war?  .                    (») 

4.  Who  discovered  Florida,  and  why  was  the  country  so  named  ?  (BJ 
f.  What  is  meant  by  "  a  Congress  of  the  United  States  ?"  (I$) 
t.  How  are  judges  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  chosen  ?  What  is  the  length  of 

their  term  of  offlce  ?  '  (Bl 

7.  When  does  the  House  of  Representatives  elect  a  president  ?    How  does  it  vote  ?    (U) 

AlX^EBRA. 

1.  Reduce  to  a  mixed  radical  quantity  ^^128x34z4.  (»} 

a.  Express  in  the  form  of  a  radical  quantity  the  product  of  8  V  i  multiplied  by  4  V£  («) 

8.  Find  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  equation  xa  4- 2x — 44<f>  ^jH-^ttHA 

=  42.  («) 

4.  Given  x3  +  y3  =  i89,  and  x  •♦•  y  =  9,  to  And  the  values  of  x  and  y.  W 

6.  Resolve  x6—  y6  into  four  factors.  (SD 

Grammar.  h  ^ 

Note— The  commissioner  will  retain  the  following  extract  and  dictate  toallappi^  |^ 

oants  as  a  test  in  orthography,  penmanship,  capitalization  and  punctuation. 

1.  Ttte  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  continued,  and  the  term  of  ii>i  Mk) 

office  shall  be  three  years,  ctjnimencing  hereafter  on  the  seventh  daycfApriL  StA  Ml-^ 

superintendent  shall  he  elected  by  joint  ballot  of  the  Senate  and  Assemblyt  an  tt«««*^  I  *i^ 

Wednesday  of  February  next  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  then  inctmbi'^  M  ^ 

(>/  said  offii'c,  ami  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  Febi'uary  nead  after  the  ocevrreiafi  m  b^ 

any  vacancy  in  the  office.    (Sec.  1,  title  1,  chap.  656,  laws  o/ 1864,  cu  (unendedbytff-^  M^ 

chap.  591,  laws  of  188GJ                                                                                                                 (Si  I  h 

a.  Write  the  plural  of  (a)  child ;  (b)  armful;  (c)  brother-in-law;  (d)  eacis  ;  (e)  memoranAt^'  0"  ■  "^^ 

8.  Wltat  is  the  difference  in  meaning  of  the  foUowing  expressions:    The  girW  books;  or ^  I  ^- 

girVs  hooks?                                                                                                                            (»'  |  ^- 

4.  What  parti*  of  speech  are  compared?  which  declined?  which  conjugaled?  ^^*' 
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L  Write  thrfe  shttrt  sentences,  each  ctmiaiuiuj  a  rerh  m  the  potential  mood,  one  of  which  sJiaU 
denote potrer,  anotlier  permission,  an  I  another  necessity.  (16) 

L  Analyze  by  dia^^ram  or  otherwise  :  (a)  I  do  not  know  what  he  wants,  (b)  Goint;  home 
before  the  regular  hour  of  dismissal  should  not  bo  a  frequent  occurrence.  (20) 

r.  Write  sentences  in  which  the  word  "that"  shall  be  used  (a)  as  an  adjective  ;  (b)  as  a 
relative  pronoun  ;  (c)  as  a  conjunction ;  (d)  as  a  noun. 


O.  CIBCTJLAB  AND  REGULATIONS  CONOEBNING  UNIFOBM: 
EXAMINATIONS  SENT  TO  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONEBS 
DECEMBER  5,  1887. 

Circular. 

Unlfbrm    Kx»mln»tlonii    fbr    CommlMloners*    Certlflc»tea. 


moN,     ) 

6,  1887.  ) 


STATE  OF  NEW   YORK: 

Dkpabtment  op  Public  Instbuction, 
Supekintendent's  Office, 
Albany,  December 

.—  The  manner  in  which  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  teachers'  certificates 
diall  be  determined  has  been  much  discussed  throughout  the  State  during?  the  last  year, 
he  predominant  opinion  among  educators  being  that  it  should  be  by  means  of  a 
iniform  system  of  public,  simultaneous  examinations —  written  in  any  event,  and  oral 
9  far  as  commissioners  should  think  best— upon  questions  issued  by  the  State 
^IM»rtment. 

Acting  upon  the  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  school  commissioners  of  the  State,  this 
epartment  has  issued  a  sot  of  question  papers  for  use  at  such  an  examination  to  be 
lid  upon  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month,  beginning  with  September  last  The 
'Stem  thus  inaugurated,  although  necessarily  crude  and  imperfect,  has  gone  into  very 
moral  operation  throughout  the  school  commissioner  districts  of  the  State,  and  so  far 
I  X  am  advised  it  has,  wherever  tried,  met  with  general  approval  and  been  productive 
very  excellent  results. 

A  more  complete  and  perfect  system  has  now  been  prepared  as  the  result  of  actnal 
cperience.  for  use  after  the  first  of  January,  1888.  New  forms  of  certificates,  appro- 
rlokto  to  such  a  system,  have  been  prescribed.  I  send  you,  herewith,  a  copy  of  the 
ifCulations,  requirements  as  to  candidates,  and  forms  of  certificates,  for  your 
iformation. 

Commissioners  have  not  heretofore  been  required  to  use  this  system  of  examinations 
is  it  now  proposed  to  require  them  to  do  so.  Heretofore,  the  question  papers  have 
sent  to  all  commissioners.  Hereafter,  they  will  be  sent  to  such  only  as 
the  Department  of  their  purpose  to  enter  upon  the  enterprise  and  to  observe  the 
ytfculations  governing  it  To  all  such  the  Department  will  supply  the  questions  and 
{^tBWers  to  the  same,  and  also  the  certificates  in  book  form  for  convenient  use,  as  well 
0  blank  books  appropriately  arranged  for  keeping  the  records  of  certificates  issued. 
1^  standing  of  the  candidates,  etc. 

Commissioners  preferring  not  to  observe  the  regulations  herewith  inclosed,  will  con- 
to  use  the  forms  of  certificates  heretofore  prescribed  by  the  Department  and  now 
But  the  desire  is  expressed  that  no  commissioner  will  issue  any  certificate 
upon  a  public  examination,  which  shall  be  at  least  in  part  conducted  in 
f  tf  xijjr,  unless  it  be  in  an  emergency,  and  then  only  for  a  length  of  time  which  will 
^^^e  over  the  emergency  and  enable  the  candidate  to  take  the  next  stated  publio 
•»***.  Ination. 

confident  that  the  plan  which  is  herewith  forwarded  to  you,  will  promote  and 
ice  the  educational  interests  of  your  district,  1  express  the  desire  that  you  shall 
upon  it    Kindly  advise  me  at  your  early  convenience  of  your  conclusions  in  the 

»r. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

A.  8.  DRAPES, 

SuperintendetiL 
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Reg^ations. 

Unlflnrm  ExAmlnmtlons  fter  Commiosiomen*  C^rtlA 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Depabtmknt  or  Pubuo  IirarBUcnos, 

SUPKBINTEKDKXT'S  OtFICE, 

Ai^BAJHY,  December  ft.  Mm. 
To  School  CommiasionerB : 

The  followinfc  reenilations  and  forms  of  certificates  in  reference  to  uniform  eiam 
tions  for  commissioners'  certificates  are  hereby  ostablished  and  prescribed  fa* 
guidance  of  school  commissioners  who  sij^nify  their  intention  of  oondactincr  their  ex 
inations  of  candidates  for  commissioners'  licenses  under  the  plan  and  refrnJaii 
outlined,  to  ko  into  effect  January  1, 1888. 

A.  8.  DRAPER. 

State  St^terwiaidfi 


Unlfterm  Examln»tlons  for  Com m  t MJoiaer**  C«rtMI< 

I.  Orades  of  Cebthtcatbb. 

Teachers'  certificates  issued  by  school  commissioners  shall  be  of  three  gndt»^i 
second  and  third. 

Certificates  of  the  first  ffrade  shall  be  issued  for  a  term  of  five  years.  On  their  exp 
tion  from  time  to  time,  these  certificates  may  be  renewed  at  the  discretion  of  the  9^1 
commissioner,  without  reexamination. 

Certificates  of  the  second  grade  shall  be  issued  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  sbil] 
renewed  only  upon  reexamination. 

Certificates  of  the  third  grade  shall  be  issued  for  a  term  of  six  months,  sbftH 
limited  to  a  particular  school  or  grade,  and  shall  in  no  case  be  issued  to  the  f<amei< 
son  more  than  twice. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  school  commissioners  may  errant  temporary  lioensee 
a  time  not  exceeding  six  weeks,  in  eases  where  public  convenience  may  seem  to  re«t 
it,  and  applicants  shall  present  satisfactory  reasons  for  not  having  been  preseut  a; 
regular  examination. 

II.  Qualifications  of  Candidates. 

1.  Experience. 

Candidates  for  certificates  of  the  first  grade  must  have  taught  successfully  for  «t  1^ 
two  years. 

2.  EdnccUiotial  requirements. 

Candidates  for  eortiflcates  of  the  third  grade  shall  be  required  to  pass  an  or»l  ei*®- 
nation  in  reading  and  a  written  examination  in  arithmetic,  composition,  geojsrai*^ 
grammar,  orthography,  penmanship,  and  physiology  and  hygiene. 

Candidates  for  certifleatos  of  the  second  grade  shall  be  required  to  pass  »d  ^ 
examination  in  reading,  and  a  written  examination  in  the  subjects  required  t*^<^ 
cates  of  the  third  grade ;  also  in  American  history,  civil  government,  current  to;acs.tf^ 
elementary  drawing  from  copies  and  from  objects. 

Candidates  for  certificates  of  the  first  grade  shall  be  required  to  pass  a  written  t^i*^ 
nation  in  tlio  subjects  required  for  a  certificate  of  the  second  grade,  with  ciccpO''^* 
reading;,  also  in  algebra,  bookkeeping,  elements  of  physics,  methods  and  soho<JI*^- 

The  (iiiestions  in  written  examinations  for  certificates  of  the  second  and  third  S^ 
shall  bo  tlio  same  so  far  as  the  subjects  are  the  same,  the  difference  in  eda<«£J^ 
Qualifications  for  these  grades  being  determined  by  the  difference  in  tha  .«t**** 
attained. 

Candidates  for  certificates  of  the  third  grade  must  attain  a  standing  of  BX\f>^^ 
per  cent  in  nrithnietic,  geography,  granimar  and  orthography,  and  an  avenyr* '*^**'^ 
of  ai  least  sixty  per  c<'nt  in  all  the  other  subjects. 
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Candidatos  for  certificates  of  the  second  «rado  must  attain  a  standinir  of  at  least 
aeventy-flve  per  cent  in  arithmetic,  eeoRraphy,  grammar  and  ortho(;raphy.  and  an 
*     average  standing:  of  at  least  sovonty-flvo  per  cent  in  all  the  other  subjects. 

Candidates  for  certificates  of  the  second  erade  shall  be  exempt  from  examination  in 
any  subject  in  which  they  have  attained  a  standing  of  seventy-five  percent  on  examina- 
::.:     tion  for  a  certificate  of  the  tliird  «rade. 

r         For  certificates  of  the  first  f;rade.  separate  examinations  shall  be  held,  and  candidates 
V     mast  attain  a  standing;  of  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  in  arithmetic,  creo^raphy,  f?ram- 
mar  and  orthof^raphy ;  and  an  average  standinf?  of  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  in  all 
the  other  subjects. 

Candidates  for  certificates  of  the  first  (crade  shall  be  exempt  from  examination  in  any 
•abject  In  which  they  have  attained  a  standing  of  seventy-five  per  cent  on  the 
examination  hold  by  the  State  Department  for  a  State  certificate. 

No  paper  that  shows  a  standint;  of  less  than  fifty  per  cent  shall  be  accepted  in 
examinations  for  certificates  of  any  grade. 

School  commissioners  may.  in  their  discretion,  supplement  the  written  examinations 
by  oral  questions,  or  demand  a  higher  percentage  than  above  required,  or  refuse  to 
admit  a  candidate  to  the  examination,  or  to  grant  him  a  certificate  after  he  has  attained 
the  required  standing. 

III.  Times  fob  Examinations. 

Examinations  for  certificates  of  the  second  and  third  grades  shall,  unless  omitted  in 
the  discretion  of  the  commissioner,  be  held  in  each  commissioner  district  on  the  first 
Saturday  each  of  January,  March,  April,  May,  September,  October  and  November,  and 
on  the  second  Tuesday  each  of  March,  August  and  September.  Examinations  for 
oertiflcates  of  the  first  grade  shall  begin  on  the  second  Tuesday  each  of  March  and 
▲iigast,  and  continue  two  days. 
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lY.  InDOBSEMZNT  OF  CKBTmCATKS. 

Certificates  of  the  first  and  second  grades  shall  be  valid  in  any  commissioner  district 
of  the  State  when^ndorsed  by  the  school  commissioner  of  the  district. 

Y.  Rbgobds  of  Examination. 

All  answer  papers  submitted  by  candidates  shall  be  indorsed  in  ink  by  the  school 
commissioner,  with  the  standing  attained,  and  placed  on  file  in  his  office,  subject  to  the 
order  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Beoords  of  all  examinations  shall  bo  kept  by  the  commissioner  in  a  book  provided  for 
that  purpose,  which  shall  be  delivered  to  his  successor  in  office. 

YI.  Forms  of  Cebtifioates. 

Blank  C3rtificatos  will  be  prepared  and  issued  for  the  use  of  the  commissioners  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  after  the  forms  which  are  hereto  annexed.  (See 
paces  6, 6  and  7.) 

YII.  Regulations. 

Commissioners  shall  give  due  notice  of  the  places  of  examinations  and  the  hour  at 
which  they  will  begin. 

The  places  of  holding  examinations  should  be  yariedt  to  accommodate  teachers  in 
different  localities 
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Before  entering;  npon  examination,  candidates  will  be  reauired  to  fill  out  a  eopr  d 

thefollowinfi?: 

Statement  of  Camdidati'. 

Full  name 

Home  P.  O 

A^e  

Successful  experience  in  teachinur tem& 

Reference  as  to  moral  character 


Last  Certificate 

Grade Date 

Issued  by , 

Have  hold third  srrade  certiflcata 

Have  held temporary  Uceasek 

Am  exempt  from  examination  in 


Copies  of  the  above  form  will  bo  supplied  by  the  Department. 

Examinations  for  certiflcatcu  of  the  second  and  third  firrades  will  be  held  aecordUiK  U 

tthefoUowinf?: 

Pboobamms. 

A.  M.— Arithmetic,  ffeocrraphy.  civil  government,  drawing. 

p.  M.— Composition,  grammar,  physiology  and  hygiene,  readinur*   American  history 
current  topics. 
Examinations  for  ecrtiflcatoM  of  the  first  grade  will  be  held  aoconiing  to  the  f ollovlBr* 

l^ROGBAMME. 

Tuesday. 

A.  M.— Arithmetic,  geography,  drawing. 

p.  M.— Composition,  grammar,  physiology  and  hygiene,  civil  government 

Wednesday. 

A.  M.— American  history,  algebra,  current  topics,  bookkeeping, 
p.  M.— School  law,  elements  of  physics,  methods. 

Penmanship  will  be  judged  from  the  papers  on  geography,  and  orthography  from«B 
of  the  papers. 

Twonty-flve  per  cent  of  the  credits  of  papers  on  composition  will  depend  nponthi 
general  excellence  of  all  papers  submitted  with  reference  to  neatness,  order  aid 
punctuation. 

In  the  solution  of  problems,  every  process  must  be  indicated.  Mere  answers  will  noi 
be  accepted. 

The  examinations  in  each  subject  will  be  restricted  to  the  half-day  designated  in  tb» 
programme. 

Collusion  between  candidates  or  any  other  act  of  dishonesty  will  wholly  vitiate  t^ 
examination. 

Answer  papers  should  bo  written  in  ink,  arranged  and  filed  in  good  order. 

Questions  to  bo  used  in  these  examinations,  together  with  the  answers  thereto,  liH 
bo  issued  by  tho  I)oi)artmont,  and  forwarded  to  school  commissioners  in  sealed  enTd- 
opes:  those  will  bo  first  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  at  the  time  for  tjbi 
examination. 

Candidatos  must  supply  themselves  with  necessiiry  material,  and,  to  secure  uai- 
formity,  lotjal  oap  paper  will  bo  used. 

Books  for  rocords  of  examination  will  be  furnished  to  school  conunissioners  bytke 
Departmont. 
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10.  aXTESTIONS    SUBMITTED   AT   K Y  A  UTTir ATIOKS   HB 

JANUABT    7,   1888. 

STATE  OP  NEW  YORK— DEPABTmcNT  of  Pubuo  Ijtstbuciiom. 


Vnifbrm    BxAutinAtions    for   Comiittssloa.er«*    CerCificAtes. 


Questions  for  ExcunincUions  to  he  held  on  StUurdaVt  Januarv  7t  1888.  subject  to  Reg^ 
issued  fron  the  Department  of  Public  Itistruction  on  December  5, 1887,  a  copy  a 
aci^mipanies  these  questions, 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  GRADES. 

Note.— The  Department  will  endeavor  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  qi 
papers  to  supply  each  candidate.  Commissioners  should  notifj  the  Superint 
promptly  of  the  number  desired.  If  commissioners  desiring  to  hold  examlMt 
more  than  one  point  will  promptly  notify  the  Department,  Questions  will  be  fon 
as  reauestod. 


[  This  sheet  should  be  separated,  fcivinfl:  candidates  first,  the  questioiis  I 
"A.  M.."  and  at  the  proi>er  time,  the  questions  headed  "  P.  M.**] 

A.    Ma 

Note.— The  marks  for  absolutely  correct  answers  are  noted  on  the  ri^bt  hasd  d 
tions  — a  lesser  number  of  credits  may  be  allowed  accordlnir  to  nature  (A  aft 
ffiven. 

ABITHMETia 

1.  The  product  of  three  factors  is  20  3-i,  and  two  of  them  are  respectivefy  ls-*iBi 

Required,  the  third  factor. 

2.  If  I  sell  fiTOods  for  t5ll.t29,  and  thereby  ealni)  1-4  per  cent  of  their  cost,  howns 

my  gain? 
&  Upon  what  general  principle  of  division  is  cancellation  founded? 
"i.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  a  number? 
6.  Divide  48  buBhcls  3  pecks  6  quarts  by  9. 

6.  What  per  cent  of  78  5-0  is  236  1-2  ? 

7.  Divide  $^^00  among  A,  B  and  C.  so  that  A  shall  receive  t75  more  than  RudBai 

receive  $08  more  than  C.  I 

8.  A  policy  of  insurance  cost  $28,  at  a  rate  of  7-8  per  e«nt.     Find  the  f»«  <^  J 

policy.  - 

9.  A  box  C  foot  by  3  1-2  foot  by  2  foot  8  inches  will  hold  how  many  bushels  of  wi«*t'  ^ 
10.  Reduce  .04075  miles  to  yards.  ^ 

Geoorafht. 

1.  (a)  What  lar«o  gulf  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa?    ()»)  What  large  riTW** 

into  it  ?  ^ 

2.  (a)  Which  pole  is  now  in  darkness  ?    (b)  When  did  it  pass  into  darkness?  J 

3.  Tc  what  European  government  does  Greenland  belong;  ^  Cuba  ?  The  Benniwii*'^ 

4.  What  rivers  unite  to  form  the  Ohio  ?    The  Missouri  ? 

5.  Which  of  th(»  grand  divisions  are  peninsulas?    Which  is  composed  of  isJandr? 

6.  Wiiat  are  great  circles  of  a  sphere  ?    Small  circles  ? 

7.  Name  the  islands  known  as  the  Greater  Antilles. 

H.  Name  five  important  cities  on  the  line  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad. 
9.  Locate  the  principal  salt  works  of  Now  York. 

W).  Defln*'  —water-shed  ;  isthmus;  foot-hills;  canon;  peninsula. 

Civil  Government. 

1.  What  is  the  term  of  office  in  the  State  of  New  York  of  (a)  the  Governor?  f^i 
Senators?    (c)  Members  of  Assembly?    (d)  State  Treasurer?  (e)  Sni 
of  Public  Instruction? 
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a.  (a)  Explain  the  difference  between  an  election  by  a  majority  and  an  election  by  a  plu- 
rality,   (b)  Which  is  required  for  election  of  a  school  commissioner?  (20) 

8.  If  a  State  has  seven  electoral  votes,  how  many  members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  it?  (-20) 

4.  What  is  the  title  of  the  chief  executive  officer  of  (a)  the  United  States  ?  (b)  a  State? 

(c)  a  county?  (d)  a  town  in  this  State?  (e)  a  city?  (f)  a  village?  ie)  a  school 
district?  (ao) 

5.  What  officials  are  elected  by  the  Lefirislature  of  this  State  on  joint  ballot  ?  (20) 

Drawing. 
1.  What  is  geometric  drawing  ?  (10) 

a.  Define  perspective.  (10) 

8.  Draw  an  outline  of  a  cube.  (JO) 

4.  Draw  a  triangle :  a  circle ;  a  parallelogram ;  an  ellipse ;  an  oval.  (^io) 
ft.  Show  the  application  of  compound  curves  in  drawing  the  outlines  of  a  pitcher;  of  a 

vase.  (30) 

P.   H. 

OoMPOsinoN. 

Write  a  letter  to  a  trustee  of  a  school  district,  applying  for  a  position  as  teacher,  and 
SiTing  age.  experience,  educational  qualifications,  and  references  as  to  character  and 
ability.  (7S) 

(  See  directions  for  remaining  twenty-five  per  cent  of  credits.) 

Grammar. 

.  1.  Name  the  classes  and  the  modifications  of  verbs.  (10) 

SL  Change  the  expression.  "  One  of  his  friends  told  him  of  the  arrangement,"  to  the 

passive  form.  (10) 

5.  Compare  (a)  happy ;  (b)  near;  (c)  worse ;  (d)  straight;  (e)  beautiful.  (10) 
4L  Write  the  feminine  of  (a)  nephew ;  (b)  hero:  (c)  baron ;  (d)  benefactor;  (e)  Paul.  (10) 
A.  Which  should  be  first  taught,  construction  or  analysis  ?  Why  ?  (10) 
<b  Write  (a)  five  nouns  that  have  no  plural ;  (b)  five  that  have  no  singular.  (lO) 
T.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs:    (a)  blow;  (b)  break;  (e)  freeze; 

(d)  cast;  (e)  pay.  (10) 
S.  Define  a  complex  sentence.  (10) 
t.  Write  sentences  containing  (a)  an  Infinitive  phrase;  (b)  a  verb  in  the  potential  mood, 

past  tense;  (c)  a  relative  clause;  (d)  a  substantive  clause;  (e)  a  noun  used  as  an 
attribute.  (10) 

10.  Analyze,  by  diagram  or  otherwise —(a)  We  preferred  to  remain  at  home,  (b)  To 
venture  in  was  to  die.  (o)  Green  is  the  sod  and  cold  the  clay,  (d)  He  looked  mild 
and  gentle.  (10) 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

1.  Mention  four  common  causes  of  colds.  (20) 

X  What  artery  carries  dark  blood,  and  what  vein  bright  red  blood?  (20) 

t.  What  causes  vital  heat  ?  (20) 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  expression,  the  right  and  the  left  heart  ?  (20) 

ii  What  is  the  diiTerenee  between  the  material  of  the  bones  of  a  child  and  those  of  an 
adult?  (20) 

American  History. 

t  By  what  people  was  Now  York  settled  ?    When  ?    Where  ?  (20) 

1  Name  the  presidents  of  the  United  States  who  have  died  during  their  term  of  offloe, 

and  the  successor  of  each.  (20) 

*.  What  accessions  of  territory  have  the  United  States  secured  ?  From  whom  obtained? 

How?  (20) 

"*.   Whore  was  Fort  DuQuesne  located?     Fort  Ticonderoga?     Fort  Necessity?    Fort 

Erie?  (20) 

■w    What  incidents  are  recalled  by  the  names  — (a)  Cherry  Valley?    (b)Yorktown?   (c) 

Saratoga?    (d)Shiloh?    (*»)  Apiwmattox?  (20) 
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BKADma 


To  be  supplied  by  the  oommissioner. 

OUBSENT    TOFIOB. 

1.  (Hye  a  short  account  of  Bismarck.  M 

a.  What  event  of  firreat  political  importance  to  France  transpired  daring  the  ptit 

month  ?  M 

3.  What  important  leffislative  body  convened  on  the  fifth  of  I>eoember.  1887  ?  Hi 

4.  What  were  the  fates  of  the  seven  anarchists  who  were  oonvleted  of  oomplicitT  in  tki 

bomb-throwins  at  Chicago  in  1886  ?  M 

5.  Name  three  edacational  journals  of  this  State,  and  state  'wbere  each  is  pnbliahei  (H 


gUPPftKHnCBrTAIi  CIRCI7I«AR« 

STATE  OP  NEW  YORK: 

Depabtxent  or  Public  Ikbtbuoiioi. 
Supkbintkmi>bkt's  Otfics, 

Ajlbakt.  Jianuarv  SI,  UK. 
To  ScfuMl  OofnmisBioners : 

In  cases  where  teachers  are  now  actually  teachini;  and  in  the  middle  of  atemd 
employment,  and  hold  certificates  which  will  expire  before  the  close  of  the  ten  d 
employment,  it  is  suggested  that  commissioners  actincr  under  the  uniform  examioitioi 
system  may.  if  tboy  think  proper,  indorse  the  old  certificates  so  as  to  make  them  fooi 
until  the  close  of  the  term  of  employment  This  may,  in  some  cases,  save  embsmai' 
ment  to  the  schools,  as  well  as  some  annoyance  to  teachers,  while  it  cannot  do  lastlv 
harm.  In  no  case  should  a  uniform  certificate  be  i?iven  except  to  persons  paffiiof  Ai 
reerular,  stated  examinations.  No  extension  of  an  old  certificate  should  reach  beroil 
the  present  term  of  employment  of  the  holder,  and  in  no  case  should  it  reach  beyond  tks 
termination  of  the  present  school  year,  Autrust  90, 1888.  In  all  cases  where  the  abm 
suggestion  is  acted  upon,  teachers  should  be  advised  that  no  other  extension  witkKt 
examination  will  be  made,  and  that  they  should  avail  themselves  of  the  first  oppoftmiv 
to  enter  the  uniform  examination  and  get  regular  certificates. 

Eighty-nine  commissioners  have  adopted  the  uniform  examination  system  up  to  tiki 

present  time. 

Very  respeotfolly  yours, 

A.  a  DBAPJEB. 

8UMt9 
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State  Scholarships  at  Cornell  University. 


1.  Department  Cibcdiab  to  School  CoMmssioNEits  and  Crrr  Suphb- 

INTENDENTS. 

2.  Department  Circular:  Instruotions  to  Examiners. 

3.  Questions  Submitted  at  Examinations  June  4,  1887. 

4.  Complete  List  of  State  Scholars,  1887. 

5.  Table  Showing  Number  of  Candidates  Examined  and  Appointed, 

1887. 
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U  BKPABTKEKT  OraOTJLAB  TO  SCHOOL  G0MMIS8I0NEBS  AND 

GITY  STTPEBIKTENDENTS. 


StAte  BclftolAmlftlpa  mt  Cornell  Unl-remltjr. 

STATE  OP  NEW  YORK: 

DEPABTMKNT  of  PuBJLIO  iNSTBUCnON.  I 

Albany,  May  9,  1887.        | 

. — An  act  of  the  Lecrislature  amending  section  9  of  the  charter  of  Cornell  University, 
irhich  relates  to  the  State  scholarships  in  that  institution,  became  a  law  on  the  seventh 
and  reads  as  follow<^ : 

>N  9.  The  several  departments  of  study  in  the  said  university  shall  be  open  to 
ipplicants  for  admission  thereto  at  the  lowest  rates  of  expense  consistent  with  its 
pelf  are  and  efficiency,  and  without  diAtinction  as  to  rank,  class,  previous  occupation  or 
ocality.  But,  with  a  view  to  equalize  it-4  advantages  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  the 
BStltution  shall  receive  students  to  the  number  of  one  each  year,  from  each  assembly 
llBtrict  in  this  State,  to  be  selected  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  shall  give  them  instruc- 
Ion  in  any  or  in  all  the  prescribed  branches  of  study  in  any  department  of  said 
nBtitation,  free  of  any  tuition  fee  or  of  any  incidental  charges  to  be  paid  to  said 
inlversity,  unless  such  incidental  chargOH  shall  have  been  made  to  compensate  for 
nmtorials  consumed  by  said  students,  or  for  damai;os  needlessly  or  purposely  done 
ly  them  to  the  property  of  said  university.  The  said  free  instruction  shall,  moreover, 
>e  accorded  to  said  students  in  consideration  of  their  superior  ability  and  as  a 
leward  for  superior  scholarship  in  the  academies  and  public  schools  of  this  State. 
lAld  students  shall  be  selected  as  the  I^egislature  may  from  time  to  time  direct,  and 
intil  otherwise  ordered,  as  follows : 

1.  A  competitive  examination,  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Public 
[nstraction,  shall  be  held  at  th(«  county  <;ourt-houso  in  each  county  of  the  State,  upon 
lie  first  Saturday  of  June,  in  each  year,  by  the  city  sut>eriutendents  and  the  school 
KHnmissioners  of  the  county. 

S.  None  but  pupils  of  at  leant  sixteen  years  of  nge  and.of  six  months'  standinf?  in  the 
lommon  schools  or  academies  of  the  State,  during  the  year  immediately  preceding  the 
ncamination,  shall  be  eligible. 

S.  Snch  examination  shall  be  upon  such  subjects  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
IMPcaident  of  the  university.  Question  papers  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Public 
tnatruction  shall  be  used,  and  the  examination  papers  handed  in  by  the  different 
mndidates  shall  be  retained  by  the  examiners  and  forwarde<l  to  the  Department  of 
Poblic  Instruction. 

4L  The  examiners  shall,  within  ten  days  after  such  examination,  make  and  file  in  the 
[>epartmont  of  Public  Instru^timi,  a  certificate  in  which  they  shall  name  all  the 
SAndidntes  examined  and  sfiecify  the  order  of  their  excellence,  and  such  (candidates 
itaall.  in  tho  order  of  their  excellence.  l>ecome  entitled  to  the  s<'holarships  belonging  to 
lAMir  respe<*tive  counties. 

9k  Ik  case  any  candidate  who  may  become  entitled  to  a  scholarship  shall  fail  to  claim 
the  saoM,  or  shall  fail  to  pass  tho  entrance  examination  at  such  university,  or  shall  die, 
reai^n*  aheent  himself  without  leave,  be  expelled  or  for  any  other  reason  shall  abandon 
his  rii^ht  to  or  vacate  such  scholarship  either  before  or  after  entering  thereupon,  then 
Um  candidate  certified  to  be  next  entitled  in  the  same  county  shall  be<.>ome  entitled  to 
tliosame.  In  case  any  ncholarship  belonging  to  any  county  shall  not  bo  claimed  by  any 
oandidate  n^aident  in  tliat  county,  tho  Stjite  Superintendent  may  nil  tlie  same  by 
■p|K>intin<;  th^^cto  some  c."indidnt4»  first  entitled  to  a  vacancy  in  some  other  oooatF* 
after  notice  hn'  '>een  sensed  on  the  suiierintendont  or  commissioners  of  schools  of  said 
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county.  In  any  such  case,  the  president  of  the  university  Bhal]  at  once  notif  j 
intondent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  that  officer  shall  immediately  n'>tify  th 
next  entitled  to  the  vacant  scholarship  of  his  right  to  the  same. 

6.  Any  State  student  who  shall  make  it  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  i 
the  university  that  he  requires  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpos*^  of  earning 
which  to  defray  his  living  expenses  while  in  attendance,  may  in  the  discn 
president  be  f^ranted  such  leave  of  absence,  and  may  be  alloived  a  period  n^* 
six  years  from  the  commencement  .thereof  for  the  completion  of  his  coo 
university. 

7.  In  cortifyiner  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  preference  shall  be  g: 
o.l.e  '  qualifications  are  equal)  to  the  children  of  those  who  have  died  in  the 
naval  sor.i^e  of  the  Unit^'d  States. 

8.  Notices  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  examinations  shall  be  iriven  in  all  i 
huvinf(  pupils  eligible  thereto,  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year.  :i 
published  once  a  week  for  three  weeks  in  at  least  two  newspapers  in  e 
inimediately  prior  to  the  holdini;  of  such  examinations.  The  cost  * 
inff  such  notices  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  such  examination  s 
charge  upon  each  county  respectively,  and  shall  be  aaditCKi  and  in 
board  of  supervisors  thereof.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  '. 
shall  attend  to  the  ffivini;  and  publishini;  of  the  notices  hereinbefore  pr 
He  may,  in  his  discretion,  direct  that  the  examination  in  any  county  m 
at  some  other  time  and  place  tlian  that  above  specified,  in  which  case  it  shal 
directed  by  him.  He  shall  keep  full  recoids  in  his  Department  of  the  rt^port? 
f  erent  examiners,  showing;  tlio  a4;o,  post-office  address  and  standinir  of  each 
and  shall  notify  candidates  of  their  riehts  under  this  act.  He  shall  determii 
troversies  which  may  arise  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  He  is  hereby  ch 
the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  all  matters  in  connection  with  th* 
such  scholarships. 

Students  enjoying  the  privileges  of  free  scholarships  shall,  in  common  witJ 
students  of  said  university  be  subject  to  all  of  the  examinations,  rules  an 
ments  of  the  board  of  trustees  or  faculty  of  said  uniyersity  except  as  herein  i 

It  will  bo  seen  that  this  law  ro<iuires  the  holding  of  a  competitive  examinati 
didates  for  the  State  scholarships  at  Cornell  university,  by  the  city  superinten 
school  commissioners  in  each  county,  on  the  first  Saturday  in  June  in  each  yea 

Notice  of  this  examination  is  to  be  published  once  a  week  for  three  weeks  pri 
in  two  newspapers  in  oa<:h  county.  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  this  comm 
( A'liich  has  boon  forwarded  to  all  superintendents  and  commissioners),  yon  « 
with  the  other  officers,  who,  with  you,  are  to  have  charge  of  the  examinatio 
county,  and  will  jointly  prepare,  sign  and  publish  the  required  notice.  If  tbo  t 
short  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  fully  comply  with  the  law,  then  you  will  do  it 
possible.  You  will  please  instruct  newspapers  to  forward  their  bills  for  su«  h 
tion  to  the  board  of  supor\-iHors  of  your  county,  as  the  law  makes  the  cost  of 
tion  a  county  charge.  A  form  of  notice  for  publication,  which  may  be  used,  will  \ 
attached  to  this  communication. 

In  addition  to  the  nowHpapor  notice  required  by  law,  please  endeavor  to  procc 
eral  newspaper  comment  upon  the  matter,  and  otherwise  exert  every  reafonaW 
t.)  bring  the  examination  to  the  attention  of  all  of  the  schools  having  eligible 
dates. 

While  the  law  provides  that  the  examinations  shall  be  held  at  the  county  court 
in  each  county,  it,  at  tho  Humo  time,  permits  it  to  bo  held  elsewhere  by  thedirec 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  In8trurtit)n.  It  is  the  evident  purpose  of  the  law 
vide  at  leant  one  place  whore  tho  examination  may  of  right  be  held:  hence  the 
house  is  designated.  It  would,  ud  Joubtedly,  be  better  to  hold  the  examinstic 
school  building  in  all  cases  where  tbo  local  school  officers  will  consent  thereto, 
they  will  undoubtedly  do  in  most  instances.  "Where  such  consent  is  obtained,  yo 
insert  such  pliuro  in  tho  notice  without  communicating  with  the  Department  for 
iUm  in  tlie  promises.  No  expense  must  bo  incurred  on  this  account,  however;' 
school  buildings  are  olYoro<i  free  of  cost,  tho  i^xamination  will  be  held  at  the  t 
court-house. 
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ill  informatioii  and  directions  in  reference  to  this  examination,  tof^ether  with  the 
Btion  papers  for  use  thereat,  and  forms  for  reports,  etc.,  will  be  forwarded  in  due 

9. 

is  the  purpose  of  the  law  to  cause  the  free  scholarship  privileges  to  be  brought  to 
attention  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  to  hold  them  as  prizes  before  all  the  pupils 
lie  academies  and  public  schools  who  are  desirous  of  naAning  a  collegiate  educa- 
.  to  the  end  that  the  scholarships  may  be  filled  and  that  the  opportunities  which  t!iuy 
r  may  be  brought  to  as  many  as  possible  of  the  most  deserving  children  of  the 
imonwealth. 

le  time  prior  to  the  first  examination  is  so  limited  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
ad  ireneral  information  in  relation  to  it,  unless  every  avenue  for  so  doin;;  is 
aptly  and  enericetically  made  use  of  by  superintendents  and  commissionors.  I  (>ount 
1  your  doinff  this  with  entire  confidence. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

A.  S.  DRAPER. 

SuperitUendmd. 
[Form  of  notice  for  publication.] 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  — State  Scholabships. 

(  Notice  pursuant  to  Chapter  291,  Laws  of  1887.) 

competitive  examination  of  candidates  for  the  State  scholarships,  falling  to  the 

ityof will  beheld  at  the  (name  the  buildins) 

le  (city  or  village) of on  Saturday,  the  fourth 

3f  June,  next,  commencing  at  9:30  a.  m. 

Qdidatos  must  bo  at  least  sixteen  yonrs  of  aure,  and  of  six  months'  standinR  in  the 

non  schools  or  academies  of  the  State  during  the  present  school  year. 

e  examination  will  be  upon  the  followini;  subjects,  viz.:    Enflrlish  grammar, 

rraphy,  physiolomr,  arithmetic,   plane  geometry  and  alf^ebra  throuicb  quadratie 

ktions. 

ere  will  be  as  many  candidates  appointed  from  this  county  as  there  are  Assembly 

lots  in  the  county.    Candidates  will  become  untitled  to  the  scholarships  in  the 

r  of  merit 

ted  at this day  of  May,  1887. 


Superintendent  cf  Schools  Ciiy  of 

School  Commissioner 
School  Commissioner 


>lEPA&TMSirr  GIBCXnLAS  — INSTBUCTIONS  TO  EXAMIKB&S. 


Kx»mi«»tioM  A>r  8t»te  Srlftol»ralftlpj  ml  Cornell  Vnl-reralty. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Office  of  State  Superintendent, 

AL3ANY,  May  28,  1887. . 
Wiool  Commissioners  and  City  Superintendents: 

i>« competitive  examination  of  candidates  for  the  State  scholarships  at  Cornell  Uni- 
Ity,  provided  for  by  chapter  291  of  the  Laws  of  1887,  will  be  held  in  each  county  on 
iday,  June  4. 1887,  commoncini;  at  9.30  a.  m. 

-« examination  will  be  in  charge  of  the  city  superintendents  and  the  school  com- 
^loners  in  each  county,  under  such  recrulations  as  may  be  aflrreed  upon  to  seoore  an 
nlnation  which  shall  bo  fair  in  all  respects. 
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We  Bend  to-day  to  one  of  the  offlcers  charged  with  snpervifliiiir  the  exami 
printed  question  papers,  and  blank  forms  for  reports,  and  the  ofUxrn  reeetrh 
are  requested  to  make  immediate  aeknowledffment,  that  there  tnav  be  no  rmigtal 
matter. 

Whore  the  county  includes  a  city,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  examinat 
held  therein,  and  the  question  papers  and  blanks  are  forwarded  bj  express 
superintendent  Where  a  county  includes  more  than  one  city,  the  blanks 
the  city  superintendent  of  the  larsror  city.  In  other  counties  where  there  is 
one  school  commissioner,  the  blanks  will  be  sent  to  the  oommisaioner  who  et 
readily  reached  by  express. 

It  is  sueeested  that  the  manner  of  procedure  be  as  follows: 

Upon  calling  the  class  to  order,  have  each  member  fill  oat  with  ink,  in  his 
writinfiT,  the  blank  certificate  of  name,  residence,  post-office  address,  etc.  • 
same  and  dismiss  any  candidate  whose  oertiflcate  does  not  indicate  his  eli«il 
scholarship  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  and  return  these  certiflcatej 
report. 

Next,  submit  the  question  papers  on  fframmart  algebra  and  physiology.  Co 
sitting  upon  the  three  subjects  named  without  interruption  from  9:30  to  V. 
candidates  finish  prior  to  that  time.  Close  the  sittinf?  at  13:30  in  any  ev^ 
notified  the  class  at  the  opening;  that  this  will  be  done. 

Direct  that  the  candidates  write  their  answers  in  ink  upon  leipal  cap  pa 
tosrcther  with  ink  and  pens,  you  will  supply  to  applicants,  forwardini?  your  I 
same,  tofirether  with  the  bills  for  publishing  the  notices  of  examination,  to  tt 
supervisors  of  your  county,  who  are  required  by  the  law  to  audit  and  paj  th 
sary  expenses.  The  answers  should  be  numbered  to  correspond  with  the 
answered.  Keep  the  answers  in  each  study  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  by  tl 
Cause  the  catulidate  to  write  his  name  at  the  upper  left-hand  comer  of  each  fhf 
upon  which  his  answers  are  written. 

Let  the  afternoon  sittiof?  for  the  examination  in  geography^  arithmetic 
geometru  bef^in  at  two  and  end  at  five  o'clock,  unless  candidates  finish  t 
earlier. 

The  law  requires  the  examiners  to  make  and  file  in  the  Department,  "  a  c*ei 
which  they  shall  name  all  of  the  candidates  examined,  and  specify  the  ord* 
excellence/*  It  is  suggested  that  each  answer  be  marked  upon  a  scale  havic 
mum  of  ten.  Each  absolutely  correct  answer  would  receive  ten  credi 
correspondingly  less  number  as  it  approximated  correctness:  an  absolutely  < 
answer  would  be  marked  with  a  zero.  There  are  thirty  questions  In  alL  1 
correctly  answered  the  candidate  would  receive  300  credits  and  a  correspond 
number  as  he  approached  correctness.  The  a4(Kregate  number  of  credits  reo< 
dotormino  the  relative  standing;  of  the  camlidates. 

In  making:  the  report  please  do  not  fail  to  certify  the  names  of  all  of  the  en 
and  to  specify  the  order  of  thoir  standing;. 

As  soon  as  may  be.  and  cortaiuly  within  ten  days  after  the  examination, 
forward  the  report  signed  by  all  city  superintendents  and  commissioners. 
examination  papns  of  all  of  the  candidates  must  he  for^earded  with  the  repL 
examiners. 

The  law  now  authorizes  tlie  State  Superintendent  to  flU  vacancies  arising 
county  by  appointing  some  candidate  standing  highest  on  the  list  in  some  oth< 
after  the  quota  of  scholarships  belonging  to  that  other  county  has  been  filled. 
cising  this  power  the  ft^Ilowing  system  will  be  followed,  of  which  it  may  b< 
adviso  the  class.  The  examination  papers  of  the  candidates  standinnf  highest  i 
listin  each  county  (after  the  appointments  have  been  made  from  that  county 
cIassiflo<l  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit,  and  appointments  will  be  madefi 
list  in  t\w  order  in  which  the  names  stand.  If  this  list  shall  bo  exhausted.;!] 
course  would  be  pursue<l  ns  to  cuudidatc^'S  coming  next  upon  the  list  in  each  Qou 
this  way  all  cundi<lates  will  secure  such  rights  as  their  merits  entitle  them 
suite  Superintendent  will  bo  relieved  from  the  disagreeable  duty  of  discriminat 
the  scholarships  will  bo  e(iuitably  distributed  over  the  territory  of  the  State. 

The  entraiKM'  examinations  at  the  university  will  occur  on  June  thirteenth,  foi 
and  fifteenth,  and  Soi)tembor  twenty-third,  twenty -fourth  and  twenty-*^ixth.   So 
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eandidates  must  appear  at  the  opening  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  examinations.  For 
obyioas  reasons  it  is  desirable  that  candidates  appear  at  the  Jane  examination.  In 
case  they  fail,  those  next  entitled  to  their  places  could  then  try  the  September  examin- 
ation. Having  this  in  view,  examiners  are  requested  to  file  their  reports  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  This  Department  will  notify  candidates  of  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tions and  of  their  rights  in  the  premises. 

There  may  be  cases  in  which  the  number  of  cand  idates  who  present  themselyes  will 
be  smaller  than  the  number  of  scholarships  belonging  to  the  county,  and  in  such  cases 
it  may  be  thought  unnecessary  to  go  through  the  examination.  To  take  that  course 
would  be  a  mistake.  Candidates  will  become  entitled  to  their  scholarships  only  after 
the  steps  indicated  by  the  statute  shall  have  been  taken.  The  law  must  be  fully  com- 
plied with.  Therefore,  it  is  advised  that  all  of  the  proceedings  be  taken  regularly,  and 
that  the  examination  papers  be  filed  In  the  Department,  even  though  the  number  should 
be  Bo  small  In  any  county  as  to  remove  the  necessity  for  competition  between  can- 
didates. Very  respectfully  yours, 

A.  S.  DRAPER, 

State  Superintendent. 

KoTK.— It  will  be  well  to  read  this  circular  to  the  class  before  the  examination  begins. 


S.   OUBSTIONS  SUBMITTED  AT  EXAMINATIONS,  JUNE  4,  1887. 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  —  Department  op  Public  Instbuction. 


••tlons    Ibr  KxmmlnAtion  fbr    StAte    Srltol»nilftlpa    mt   Cornell    Vnl-remltx, 

Jane  4, 1887. 


Grammab. 

1.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  clause  or  proposition  used  adverbially. 

X  Write  a  sentence  having  an  inflnitivo  used  as  an  object  of  a  transitive  verb. 

S.  Analyze  ( using  any  recognized  system ),  the  following  sentence :  That  landscape  which 

fills  the  traveler  with  rapture  is  regarded  with  indifference  by  him  who  sees  it 

every  day  from  his  window. 
4.  Parse  the  word  hridoe  in  the  following  sentence:    He   ordered    the  bridge  to  be 

broken  down, 
ft.  Parse  the  words  vyriting  and  letters  in  the  sentence:    He  is  engaged  in  writing  letters. 

AlX^KBBA. 

1.  Fluster  as  fully  as  possible :  —  l»a*xu^  ♦  'i*  a^bi^ — sl»3fiv, 

1.  Factor  x*—i/*. 

A  Expand  (a— 5)4* 

4.  Prove  that  a  quantity  with  a  negative  exponent  is  equal  to  the  reciprooal  of  the  sam« 

quantity  with  an  equal  positive  exponent 
it  The  dlfPerence  of  two  numbers  is  is,  and  half  their  product  is  equal  to  the  cube  of  tht 

less.    What  are  the  numbers  ? 

PHTBIOIiOaT. 

1.  Describe  a  ligament  and  explain  its  use. 

X  Deaeribe  a  tendon  and  explain  its  use. 

A  With  what  bones  does  the  humerus  articulate  7 

A  State  the  location  and  explain  the  use  of  the  perspiratory  glands. 

A  Which  of  the  digestive  fluids  is  most  concerned  in  the  digestion  of  lean  meat  ? 

Gkogbaphy. 

1.  Through  what  bodies  and  streams  of  water  do  the  bounding  lines  of  Kew  Tork  Stal* 

pass? 
%  Bound  your  own  county  by  other  counties. 
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8.  Describe  the  Hadson  River,  statimr  (a)  where  it  rises:  (b)  in  what  diraotloiiitiDVi; 

(c)  into  what  it  flows. 
4.  Name  the  five  "  Groat  Lakes"  of  North  America,  givinff  the  oatlet  of  each. 
•.  Locate  each  of  the  following  cities,  and  state  for  what  ea43h  Is  noted:    KewToii 

Washington,  London,  St  Petorsburtc  and  Rome. 

Arithmetic. 

1.  Distinguish  between  arithmetic  as  a  science  and  as  an  art. 

t.  With  6-7  for  a  dividend  and  h  for  a  divisor,  prove  that  the  quotient  eauals  the  prodaci 

of  the  dividend  multiplied  by  the  reoiproi*al  of  the  divisor, 
t.  Prove  that  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  any  given  nambers  is  the  prodoet  of  lU 

their  common  prime  factors. 
4.  Find  the  cost  of  the  flooring  for  a  building  24  by  er  feet,  the  bolldiiiir  being liloriM 

high  and  the  flooring  1  ^  inches  thick,  at  $18.76  per  M. 
f.  Find  the  proceeds  of  a  bankable  note  for  9500  at  four  months,  when  disoountadatiii 

per  cent 

Plane  Qeometbt. 

Note.— Draw  diagrams,  for  reference  in  all  demonstrations. 

L  Draw  and  define  (a)  a  circumference;  ib)  a  diameter;  (c)  a  radius:  (d)  an  an;Mt 

chord ;  (/)  a  tangent 
t.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  any  right-lined  plane  triani^le  eqnals  two  ilgfek 

angles, 
t.  When  any  two  angles  of  any  plane  triangle  are  given,  how  is  the  third  angle  foundf 
4.  Prove  that  the  side  of  an  inscribed  hexagon  equals  the  radius  of  the  oirenmiaiUv 

circle, 
i.  Deduce  a  rule  for  finding  the  area  of  a  circle. 
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JKPLETE    LIBT    OF    BTATS    S0H0X.AB8    AT    OOBHBU. 
mVXBSZTT,  APFOnrTBD  UPON  EXAIOHATIONS  HEU> 

JNE  4,  1887. 
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Al 

& 
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^Sfe^e' 

V 

. 

AllMtDT 

ASSitoT 

ewny 

ffi^r::::: 

ghemuM. 

'Xn'^ 
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« 

SSS--:- 

1 
1 

S«"°.::;::: 

nun. 

teeg^ 

ijlJiaton. 

i 

K°S™- 

N«wiorlt 

SlfeS;:::::: 

NewYr.rk 

uwVork 
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^:?SS::::::: 

S'e'^TiiiBr 
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sa 
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LIST  OF  STATS  SCHOI.ABS.  ~  (Continavd). 


CliarU'B  M.  9milh 

Harlow  H.Boyto 

Elmer  G.HorUin 

Obarles  M.  WoekB 

BayanI  P.  HDlmeo 
ObBrleflU.  Walker... 
VTe±  C.  UoDtonl... 

OIbB.  OsproQ. 

Battle  El  la  worth 

Chories  H.  Clftrk . 

WilllBDiKBaker 

A.FoBtarWlloax 

CbArlea  T.Tmry 

Fred.  AUrn  Tltna 

Fred.  E-HimUn 

Edward  M.  Sheldon  . . . . 

HanTC.I>avl8 

Kormnn  Howe 

Arehor  W.  Jtwaer 

John  Loonard  Criedon 
William  O.  Nen-brook . . 

J.  Ciayton  Austin 

Oeurce  R.  Hutlit'wsuQ . . 
Mary  Tbiifi'«a  Ciinniilly 

JohnT.  Lp*[b 

William  Nelsfii  McCom 
Bdmuud  F.  Zlmiiit^rniui 

Edward  H.  Burns 

wmi«oiO.Bakor 

Herbert  O.  Omr 

Greeley  Turner 

Cbarlea  J.  Arnold 

UiBen'B)i.Huibert.... 

LuFlan  0.  Jackaoti 

Albert  K^ouna 

Oharloa  G.  OlekloBoa . , . 

VlDtou  H.  Oouch 

Seabury  0.  Pollard 

Clark  A.  Walker 

Edwin  A.  Hllhom. 

E.  Allan  Hallock 

Joe  L.  ThlBlletbwalte  . . 
Carrie  Lena  Van  Yleet. 

OarHorAdBitt 

Frwloriok  Wal!ai-.v..    . 

Jeece  A.  Boiiera 

BertbaP.Beod 

JobnU.Sto(^ke^. 

Henry  A.  BooUi 

Tberoa  D.  DavtB 

Chester  BMbea  Plumb 

Lewis  Hoaea  Clark 

Oilbert  Hart  Anderson , 

James  Townrt 

ArthiirT.  Kelsey 

Frank  W.Smfth 

Charles  H.  Wheeler 


Now  York Erie. 

NewYork j  Erie. 

NowYork I  Wyomint 

Sew  York j  Qaeen^. 

NewYork Oortland 

Nliwara MuRar*. 

Maaar.1 Monr*. 

Oneldii Oneida, 

Oneida Honnw. 

Oneida '  HadiMa. 

Oaondatca l  Onondw*. 

Onondasn   I  OnoDdafa. 

Oaouda^n I  OnoDdaca 

Ontario UntMriCL 

OraoKO Ontarla 

Oranito Lewis. 

Orleans '  Orieaus. 

OewoKO Osweco. 

Osweso QaeODi. 

OtsoKo i  Otwco. 

OtsoKO ■  Erie. 

Putnam J  Pntnam. 

BoDMciacr __. 

KenoBoliior I  BenanelM. 

Keneselaor Orieans. 

RIehtnonil butcfacM. 

Itockland ...;  Wayne. 

ttu  lAwrenc^ ,  St.  LamaM 

8t.  Lawronoe l  Ht.  Ijnreaa 

Kt  Lnwreno^ I  All«ny. 

Saraloica ■  BaraloKa. 

KaratiiKA Erie. 

ticbonei.-tady Stenben. 

Hehoharle I  Scboharih 

Bcbuyler S<-hayler. 

Beneoft Senera. 

Kteuben ;  Sipaben. 

Hieubeu ..',  8teuben. 

Suffolk I  i^nlTolk. 

Hulilvan Wanie. 

TIOBft.. Tio«. 

Totniiklna. Tompkiaa. 

Viator risler. 

Hater ,  Jefferson. 

Ulbler I  Beiiiwa. 

Warren Erie. 

WashloKton Tioea. 

Waablnston I.i\iDgetca. 

Wayne j  Wayne. 

Wayne Wayne. 

WoRtebest«r..      '  "■    -  ' 
^eateheater....  .1  ni^fxrofse 

WeatebeiBter i  Schuyler. 

WyomiDK Wyoming. 

Yates. !  Yates. 


( 
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5.  TABLE  BROWIKa  BT  COUNTIES  THE  NTTKBEB  OF  CAKDI^ 
DATES  FOB  STATE  SCHOLABSHTPS  AT  COBNEIiL  TJinVEB- 
Smr,  EXAMINED  JUNE  4,  1887,  AND  NUKBEB  APPOINTED 
FBOM  EACH  COUNTY. 


Wholo  No. 
examined. 

Number 
appointed. 

Whole  No, 
examined. 

Number 
appointed. 

Al  t>any 

« 

2 
2 
2 
4 
3 
2 
4 
0 
2 
« 
4 
3 

16 
0 
1 
2 
3 
0 
0 
2 
6 

11 
2 
6 
6 
7 
2 
0 
1 
6 

4 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
0 
1 
4 
1 
8 
14 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
2 
8 
8 
2 
2 
4 
7 
2 
0 
1 
2 

Onondaflra. 

6 
3 

1 

3 
1 
6 

1 

•  • 

8 

0 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
3 
8 
4 
2 
0 
4 
8 
1 
0 
0 
7 
8 
2 
2 

a 

Allegany 

Ontario 

3 

Broome 

Oranffo 

0- 

OattarauffUB 

Orleans 

a 

Cayuffa. 

OswefiTO 

1 

OhautauQua 

OtseKO 

a 

Chemung 

Putnam 

1 

l^henanffo 

Queens 

2 

Clinton 

Rensselaer 

2 

Col  umbia 

Richmond. 

0. 

Cortland 

Rockland 

a 

Delaware 

St.  Lawrence 

a 

Dutchess. 

BaratoKa 

1 

Brie 

Schenectady 

0 

RW*M^X      -  -  -  r    .   .    -   T  T    .    .  ,  »  .    ,    .    ,   ,  T  ,  .    .   r    .   .    .   -    .    . 

Schoharie 

a 

FrankllD 

Schu  yler. 

ft 

Fulton 

Seneca  

a 

Oenesee 

Steuben 

a 

Oreene 

Suffolk 

4 

Hamilton 

Sullivan 

1 

Herkimer 

Tioga  

a 

Jefferson. 

Tompkins. 

1 

Kf  DffS 

Ulster. 

a 

Lewis 

Warren 

0 

TilvJnffRton    ...    .XX rr--- 

Washington 

0 

Hadiaon          

Wayne 

6. 

HonmA                  

Westchester 

2 

Wyominfl: 

» 

Now  York 

Yates 

9 

Onoida.. 

Total 

173 

1» 
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STATE    CERTIFICATES. 


1.  QuEsnoNB  Submitted  at  Examinatioms,  1887. 

2.  Written  Repobts  of  Examineb& 

3.  Tabulated  Statement  of  Examinationb,  1887. 

4.  List  of  Successful  Candidates,  1887. 

6.  List  of  State  Cebtificates  Gbanted  fbom  1875  to  1886,  LiGLnsnr& 

6.  Statistical  Table,  1875  to  1887. 

7.  Cibculab  Regulations  and  Pbooramme  fob  1888. 


STATE  CERTIFICATES. 


1.  aXTSSTIONS  SUBMITTED  AT  EXAMINATIONS,  1887. 

Kxttmlntttion  for  Stttte  Certilletttes,  AvKust  93-96, 18N7. 


ABITHMEnC. 

Im  Given  the  dividen<l.  (luotiont,  and  remainder,  how  may  the  divisor  be  found  ?   If 

10  apples  be  divided  equally  amoni;  6  boys,  which  of  the  terms  in  the  division  are 

concrete,  and  which  are  abstract  ? 
9L  What  term  is  tho  base  (a)  in  commission  ?  ib)  in  insurance?  {a)  in  profit  and  loss? 

(cf)  in  interest  ?  (e)  in  discount? 
9m.  Deduce  a  rule  for  multiplyini;  one  decimal  by  another. 

4tm  Give  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  dividing  2-3  by  5-7.  with  reasons  for  each  step. 
Bm  How  many  bushels  of  wheat  will  fill  a  hogshead  that  holds  140  c^allons  of  water. 
•.  Given  the  amount  and  the  rate,  to  find  the  base.    Solve  the  fore^oinff.  and  ffive  a 

practical  business  example  to  which  it  applies. 
T    A  savings  bank  pays  4  per  cent  on  deposits  that  remain  six  months,  interest  payable 

semi-annually.    At  the  end  of  two  years  what  amount  is  due  a  i>erson  who  has 

deposited  taoo  at  the  beffinninf?  of  each  interest  period  ? 
B.  Mark  soods  so  that  15  per  cent  may  be  abated  from  the  marked  price  and  still  u  profit 

of  35  per  cent  be  made. 
Bl  a  note  ct  6  mouths  for  $350  was  dated  March  1.  1887.    May  i  a  payment  of  175  was 

made,  and  July  1  the  note  was  discounted  by  a  hunk. 

(a)  When  does  the  note  mature? 

ib)  What  wore  the  proceeds  of  the  note  when  it  was  discounted  ? 
jOl  With  advanced  pupils,  in  what  order  should  a  new  topic,  e.  g.,  percontaffe.  l)o  studied  ? 

Give  reasons  for  your  answer.    Describe  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  tables  in 

compound  numbers,  and  yive  reasons  why  you  consider  this  method  best 

Composition  and  Rhetobic. 

1.  State  briefly  the  relation  which  thounrbt  and  language  sustaiu  to  each  other. 
X  Name  two  characteristics  of  icood  written  composition. 

^  Write  a  properly  punctuated  composition,  containint;  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor 
more  than  two  hundred  words,  about  coaL 
'A  Write  a  brief,  well-arranged  business  letter  addressed  to  John  Doe. 
^  State  two  advantaffcs  to  be  derived  from  the  introduction  of  illustrations  in  compo- 
sition and  in  public  addresses. 
K-    'What  is  the  difference  between  florures  of  syntax  and  figures  of  rhetoric  ?    Give  an 
illustration  of  each. 
ime  and  define  two  of  each  of  the  above. 

ruish  between  literal  and  fiouraUite  expression  and  i;ive  an  example  of  each. 
low  the  province  of  rhetoric  as  distlnfiruished  from  that  of  fin*animHr. 
low  where,  in  the  "  course  of  study.'*  rhetoric  belonffs  and  give  reasons  for  your 
statements. 

Gbooaaphy. 

[ention  three  separate  divisions  of  veofcraphy  and  indicate  the  province  of  each  ? 
what  times  in  the  year  are  the  days  and  niarhts  equal  in  leufirth.  and  at  what  times 
are  they  most  unequal  ?    Give  the  reasons  for  the  equality  and  for  the  inequality. 

Take  a  map  of  North  America  showing  its  outlines  and  mountain  ranges.  Indicate 
apon  your  map:  (a)  The  main  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  river  system,  {h)  The 
com,  wheat,  sugar,  cotton  and  rice  belts  of  the  Unite<l  States. 
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4.  Which  i8  h  iff  her  above  sea  level.  Lake  Ontario  or  Lake  Erie :  Lake  Georce 
Champlain ;  Beuoca  Lake  or  Cayuffa  Lake  ?   Give  a  reason  for  each  answe 

6.  Mention  flvo  cities  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  original  looation  of  wl 

largely  influenced  by  ph]r8ical  causes,  and  mention  the  physical  cause  in  ei 
A.  What  is  Hiatulard  tinif  ?    From  what  meridians  is  it  reckoned  ? 

7.  Give  the  name  of  alarse  city  (not  the  capital)  in  each  of  five  countries  of 

and  tell  for  what  oa4*h  city  is  noted. 

8.  Describe  the  unit  stream  and  show  how  and  why  the  climate  of  Europe  is 

by  it 

9.  In  goinii  by  steamer  from  London  to  Ck>nstantlnople,  throaich  what  bodies 

would  you  pass  ? 
10.  Explain  how  Kooffraphy  should  be  tauffht  (1)  to  beicinners;  (9)  to  advanee- 
Give  the  order  of  topics  in  the  latter  case  and  the  reason  for  the  order  irivi 

Chdobtbt. 

1.  Explain,  by  the  use  of  some  familiar  illustration,  the  difTerence  between  a* 

and  a  physical  change, 
t.  If  you  invert  a  bottle  over  a  bnminff  candle  and  hold  it  there  until  the 

extiniruished.  what  two  Rases,  produced  by  the  combustion,  will  be  fooB 

bottle? 
8.  Explain  how  it  is  that  the  flame  of  a  candle  is  a  gtts  flame. 
4.  If  you  dip  a  rod  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  hold  it  over  the  mouth  of  a 

ammonia  water,  what  evidence  of  chemical  action  will  you  see  ? 
6.  State  the  law  of  multiple  proportions  and  illustrate  it  by  an  example. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  conibinifi4f  ieeight  of  an  element?     Illnstrmt 

example. 

7.  Elxplain  the  reaction  which  takes  place  and  the  effervescence  which  followi 

Strom?  acid  is  poured  upon  limestone. 

8.  Describe  and  explain  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  wood. 

0.  Describe  a  simple  method  of  prcparinir  nitrogen  gas. 

10.  Give  a  description  of  the  metal  potassium ;  also  describe  its  action  when 
into  water,  and  state  the  cause  of  this  action. 

AliQSBBA. 

1.  Define  (a)  a  polynomial;  (6)  a  cOef&oient;  (c)  an  exponent;  (<f)  a  literals 

if)  elimination, 
a.  What  offeet  has  the  minus  sign  before  a  fraction  ?    Oive  an  illustration. 

3.  Prove  that  (vn  —  ?>"»  is  always  divisible  by  a— 6. 

4.  In  flndinff  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  equation 

7x  3x 

0S== 

12  4 

state  (1)  the  successive  steps;  (2)  the  reason  for  each  step;  and  (3)  the  re 

the  process  in  each  step. 

6.  Factor  the  quantities 

a3  +  a«  h  —  ab*—hi;  and  a*—b^, 

A.  Find  the  values  of  x  and  v  in  the  equations 

(1)  2x  +  Hv  =11 

X  y 

(2)  —  +  2>i  =  — 
4  9 

7.  Find  the  values  of  ar  and  t/  in  the  equations 

ox  +  bv=*m 
ax  •»•  <va=  n 

8.  Expand  la—  }4b)!>. 

9.  Introduco  three  (ireometric  moans  between  3  and  16  S-lft. 

10.  Find  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  equation  8x«  +  Sac  =«  S4SX. 

GSOliOGT. 

1.  What  aro  the  chief  chemical  constituents  of  marble?    Of  slate  f 

2.  Which  of  the  in^rodients  of  tjranite  forms  clay  when  worn  down? 

3.  What  iH  motamorphic  rock  ?    Givo  an  example. 
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«.  How  are  staloctitos  formed  ?  i 

Bj  fi.  Explain  the  origin  of  chalk  formations. 

gtH  ^  Explain  the  origin  of  the  Hint  that  ia  often  imbedded  in  chalks 

^g  7.  Describe  a  caiUm  and  tell  how  it  has  been  formed.  I 

^  a.  Explain  the  processes  by  which  rock  formations  are  produced  by  glacial  action.         I 

^  9.  Name  Ave  a^es  of  the  earth's  existence  as  recognized  in  historical  ffeology. 

r^^  la  What  is  the  most  abundant  rock  in  your  own  county  ?    What  is  its  origin  ?    (Nam^ 

your  county.) 

Genkrax.  Litebatube. 

1.  Who  wrote  the  Canterbury  Tales  ?    Of  what  are  they  made  up  ? 

«.  Name  two  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  name  one  work  of  each. 

8.  Name  the  author  of  the  Fairie  Queene.    Of  Don  Quixote. 

4n.  Name  the  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress ;  state  where  it  was  written ;  name  two 

prominent  characters  in  it;  and  tell  what  each  represents. 
6.  Mention  three  English  and  two  American  historians,  and  name  one  work  of  each, 
tf.  To  what  class  of  writers  does  each  of  the  following  belong:    Addison,  Milton, 

Goldsmith,  Thackeray,  Emerson  ?  '^ 

T,  Name  five  of  Scott's  novels. 
8L  What  authors  wrote  the  following :    The  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Vanity  Pair,  Jane  Eyrd# 

Society  and  Solitude,  and  the  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table  ? 

••  Name  tUrco  great  American  poets,  and  mention  one  work  of  each. 

Mention  one  work  of  each  of  the  following  authors:    Irving,  Cooper,  Hawthorne. 

Holland  and  Bayard  Taylor. 

Latin. 

1.  Translate :  Persuadent  Bauracis  et  Tulingis  et  Latobrigis,  flnitlmis,  uti  eodem  osl 
consilio,  oppidls  suis  vicisque  exustis,  una  cum  lis  proflciscantur:  BoiosQue.  qui 
trans  Bhenum  incoluerant  et  in  agrum  Noricum  transierant  Noreiamque 
oppugnarant,  receptos  ad  se  socios  sibi  adsciscunt. 

9.  Give  principal  parts  of  the  verbs :  Persuadent,  tisi,  enistis,  profiscantuTt  and  incohteran^ 

Mm  OiTe  syntax  of  the  following  words :    Batur(ins,Jhitthni8,  consilio,  viciStOin'ttm. 

^  Btate  the  general  law  of  sequence  of  tenses. 

Bm  Translate:  Ubi  vero  mover!  et  appropinquare  moenlbus  vlderunt,  nova  atque 
Inusitata  specie  commoti  legatos  ad  CsDsarem  de  pace  miserunt,  qui  ad  huno 
modum  locuti:  Non  existimare  Bomanos  sine  ope  divina  bellum  gerere,  qui 
tantae  altitudlnis  machlnationes  tanta  celeritate  promovere  possent;  se  suaquo 
omnia  eomm  potestati  permittere,  dixerunt 

OL  ^Translate:  Ibl  se  rursus  lisdem  opportunitatibus  loci  defendebant  Haec  eo 
facllius  magnam  partem  aestatis  faciebant,  quod  nostrad  naves  tempestatibus 
detlnebantur;  summaque  erat  vasto  atque  aperto  mari,  magnis  aestibus,  raris  ao 
prope  nullis  portibus,  dlfflcultas  navigandl.    Parse  navigandU  in  the  last  line. 

y.  Write  (i)  the  comparison,  and  (2)  the  declension  in  the  singular,  of  the  adjective  from 
which/aciZttts  is  taken. 

ft»  Give  the  stem  of  each  of  the  following  nouns  and  explain  the  formation  of  t^e 
nominative  from  the  stem:  Pace,  celeriiaiu  machinationes,  partem;  also  select  one 
word  from  each  passage  quoted  above,  and  give  an  English  derivative  from  it 

0U  Write  In  Latin :  While  these  things  are  being  done  among  the  Yeneti,  Quintus 
Titurius  Labienus,  with  those  forces  which  he  had  received  from  Goesar,  came  into 
the  territories  of  the  Unelli. 

flL  Translate  into  Latin:  This  speech  having  been  delivered  by  Dlvitiaous,  all  who  were 
present  with  many  tears,  began  to  ask  aid  of  GeBsar. 

ZOOIOOT. 

^  Why  are  the  whale  and  codfish  classed  in  the  same  sub-kingdom  of  animals  ? 

9l  To  which  class  of  vertebrates  do  the  porpoises  belong  ?   Why  ? 

B»  What  are  the   essential  differences  that   distinguish  reptiles  from  batrachiana 

(amphibians)? 
4b  How  does  the  heart  of  a  bird  differ  from  that  of  a  snake  ? 

fb  Deaorlbe  the  blood-vessel  in  an  insect  that  answers  to  the  heart  in  higher  anlmalfl* 
stating  location,  shape  and  mode  of  action. 
Bow  is  the  larva  of  a  bee  supplied  with  food  ? 


t.  Olvo  syntax  o[  trrilrrt,  tiiulnrxt,  a;  Jar  in  uie  11  ret  line.  maAfor  latbe  6< 

4.  Parse  tnifh,  tchoin,  anit  idnitifyhtg. 

"Tholrpluco  WU8  Buppliod  brmon  wbo  biwIlonR  h u Bored  oppreselon.  »d( 
theiDHelvcB  Buililonly  Iraantonnod  (mm  sIitvoBluto  mastarB.  wttrolmpatlen 
with  Bccumuliitixl  usury,  the  boiivy  dc^bt  oF  luiuries  and  lasults."—  Jfanwl 
9.  Olva  synUiL  al  finding,  transfurmi^  into,  iiitpatimt,  and  (ojui/. 
C  Write  n  Honlonco  contalainK  on  BdjooUvo  cUuBe,  and  so  iwlv«rbl>i  di 

8«aton(!o  linvlni;  a  clnuso  uboiI  ae  rd  object  at  a  verb. 
T.  WHW  MntODL-cB  llluatmtlnx  tlio  fiillowliw  dhh  of  tbe  InamUve  : 
0.  As  tbo  Bubjoct  (it  u  verb. 
t.  As  a  noDn  la  apposition. 
c.  Astho  objoi'tot  nnotbor  votb. 
<L  Asaa  luljectivo. 
r.  As  an  adverb. 
a.  Illustrate  by  sentenceii  tbo  f orroct  use  of  tli«  worda;  lir,  lair.  mit,  »ft  and 

OS  verbs,  havinu  dKTerent  meualnKB. 
B.  IltuBtmto  by  Buntonccs  flvodlffercDtuBonof  iwuHalplea,  and  atAte  tbo  ■] 
10,  Write  the  poBiwaslveHin(£ular  and  plaml  of  each  of  the  followlaa.-  tro 
Iii.IV.  and  falher-in-laiP. 

HeTHODS  IHD  BCROOL    EOOKOKT. 

L  Whatmeotal  powers  arc  rhieflr  used  In  the  aofinlsltloii  of  kaowleditar 

5.  nstlnKulsh  bolireon  Bynthotiu  and  nnalytlo  methods  of  tenchlnK.    Stai 

province  of  ouch  In  suhool  wort. 
9.  Olve  outlines  of  a  Kood  method  tor  securins  written  work  In  BchoaL 
i.  DlBtlDKulnh  bPtwocQ  objort  to»;hlnR  and  objectiTe  tsachln«.  Mid  atati 

value  and  Imiiortanee  of  each  In  school  work. 
B.  Give  a  Kood  plan  tor  (hn  proper  tminiuK  of  tbe  memorr. 
&  DlBtinffuieh  between  the  j>iriod  uffarti  and  the  ptriod  of  ri 

school  life. 
1,  What  armDKemont  should  bo  made,  in  a  school  p 

amount  of  Htiidy  of  each  eubject  dally,  by  each  pnptl  ? 
8.  Btato  two  connl derations  thut  should  always  be  slementa  In  datsrmlnlc 

of  punishment  for  an  oftonso.    Give  reasons. 
•.  Describe  tbn  proper  method  ol  soHtlDfc  a  school-room  with  rsference  to 

and  health,  and  rIvs  reasons. 
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4.  Draw  and  deflne  (a)  a  circumference;  (&)  a  chord;  (c)  atan^rent;  (d)  a  secant;  ie)  a 

sector. 
ft.  Prove  (a)  that  any  an^le  inscribed  in  a  semi-circumference  is  a  ri^rht  an^rle;  ih)  that 

any  unfile  in  an  arc  icreator  than  a  semi-circumference  is  less  than  a  right  an^le. 
ft.  Draw  an  oblique-angled  parallelogram  whose  adjacent  sides  are  in  the  ratio  of 

3  to  3  —  an  acute  angle  of  the  parallelogram  being  an  angle  of  60°.    Show  all  work 

on  the  paper. 

7.  When  will  the  perimeter  of  a  regular  polygon  and  the  periphery  of  an  equivalent 

circle  coincide  ? 

8.  Prove  that  two  lines  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  a  body  of  water  at  rest  are  not 

parallel. 

9.  Make  and  explain  the  following  constructions: 

(1.)  Given  two  angles  of  a  triangle  to  construct  the  third  angle. 
(2.)  To  find  the  center  of  any  given  circumference. 

(3.)  To  divide  a  given  straight  line  into  parts  proportional  to  any  number  of  given 
linos. 
to.  Prove  that  if  a  triangle  be  divided  by  a  line  parallel  to  its  base,  the  sides  of  the 
triangle  are  divided  proportionally. 

Book-Keepino. 

X.  State  the  necessity  for  book-keeping. 

5.  What  is  shown  by  the  debtor  side  of  an  account  ?    What  by  the  creditor  side  ? 
IL  How  can  you  ascertain  the  net  capital  at  any  time  ? 

4.  What  do  you  understand  by  double-entry  book-keeping? 

6.  What  two  advantages  has  it  over  single  entry  ? 

6L  What  book  is  known  in  law  as  the  "Book  of  Original  Entry?"  • 

T.  Write  a  negotiable  note  and  show  how  it  may  be  made  payable  to  a  third  party. 

ft.  Deflne  inventory  and  explain  how  one  is  taken. 

9l  James  Mann  bought  of  John  Doe :    1  bbl.  of  flour  at  96.26 ;  26  lbs.  A  sugar  at  6>4  cents ; 
3  lbs.  of  coffee  at  26  cents ;  4  lemons  at  2  cents ;  22K  lbs.  of  butter  at  23  cents ;  and 
2H  lbs.  of  cheese  at  15  cents.    He  paid  $9  on  account    Rule  the  form  of  day-book 
and  ledger  pages,  make  the  original  entry,  and  post  it  properly  in  ledger. 
let.  Oive  two  reasons  for  or  against  teaching  this  subject  in  the  common  schools. 

HiSTOBT. 

X  Describe  the  event  with  which  each  of  the  following  names  is  most  closely  associated : 
De  Soto,  La  Salle.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Roger  Williams  and  Henry  Hudson. 

S.  Explain  the  meaning  of  "taxation  without  representation,"  as  used  in  revolutionary 
times. 

S.  ]>escribe  the  battles  of  Oriskany  and  Saratoga ;  name  the  forces  engaged,  the  leading 
generals  in  command,  and  state  direct  and  indirect  results. 

A,  Name  the  most  remarkable  event  of  Madison's  administration,  and  state  the  causes 
which  led  to  it 

SL  Name  the  presidents  who  have  died  during  their  respective  terms  of  offloe.  and  name 
the  vice-presidents  who  became  president  in  each  instance. 

#.  By  whom  was  "  Magna  Gharta  "  granted  ?   State  something  of  its  contents  to  show 
its  great  signiflcance  in  English  History. 

9.  Ofve  two  causes  which  led  to  the  French  revolution,  and  name  three  persons  promi- 
nent in  it 

8.  When  did  Victoria  assume  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  ?    When  was  she  crowned 
Queen? 

QU  What  cause  led  to  the  consolidatio  n  of  the  present  German  Empire  ? 

Iffention  two  great  inventions  of  the  nineteenth  eontury  and  name  the  inventors. 

Drawing. 

Oive  five  good  reasons  why  industrial  drawing  should  be  taught 

I>eflDe  (a)  free-hand  drawing;  (&)  industrial  drawing;  (r)  perspective  drawing;  and 
(d)  mechanical  drawing. 

In  perspective  drawing,  what  is  the  vanishing  point  or  point  of  sight  ? 

Make  two  drawings  illustrating  the  flrst  law  of  design,  viz:  **  The  basis  of  all  indus- 
trial drawing  is  geometric  form." 
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6.  Draw  a  sectional  view  of  a  cup  standinij:  in  a  saucer  (a)  from  the  flat:  (6)froiBte 
round. 

6.  Draw  a  cube  (a)  in  a  circle  of  one  inch  radius:  (6)  in  perspective,  with  front oofliiMk 

square. 

7.  Distinguish  between  imitative  drawing  and  inventive  drawimr. 

8.  Make  an  outline  drawing  that  shall  include  at  least  two  balanced  or  symmetzial 

curves. 

9.  Show  the  value  of  drawing;  (a)  as  a  means  of  intellectaal  development:  (b)  as  i 

means  of  culture. 
10.  Make  an  original  design  for  some  object  in  industrial 


Phtsioloot  and  Htoikns. 

1.  How  many  bones  are  there  in  a  human  hand  ? 

3.  Give  the  location  and  use  of  the  sebaceous  follidea  or  oil  ifiji.tw]i«-    What  simpli 

directions  can  be  i:iven  for  the  proper  care  of  the  teeth  ?    Why  is  it  danfferoosfar 
a  person  who  is  perspiring  to  sit  in  a  current  of  air? 
8.  Give  the  namo  and  locntion  of  that  class  of  blood  vessels  in  which  the  blood  ii 
chanfired  in  color  from  light  to  dark  red.    Explain  the  difference  between  veins  aai 
arteries. 

4.  How  is  the  air  forced  into  the  lungs  in  respiration  ?    What  impurities  are  eontaiaad 

in  expired  air?    Mention  two  devices  for  ventilatinir  a  scbooKroom  that  has  bo 
special  facilities  for  ventilation. 

6.  Which  of  the  digestive  fluids  is  most  efficient  in  digesting  fat  ?    What  are  the  tio 

chief  functions  of  food  ?    Why  is  eating  rapidly  injarious  ? 
A.  When  alcohol  has  been  taken  into  the  stomach,  what  is  the  icmmediate  and  wfaftt^ 
more  remote  effect  on  the  action  of  the  heart  ? 

7.  Trace  the  course  by  which  the  effect  of  an  impression  on  the  finger  is  eonveyedte 

the  brain. 

8.  Describe  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

9.  What  effect  is  produced  upon  the  blood  by  rebreathins:  air?    How  is  that  effiset 

produced  ? 
10.  Name  five  kinds  of  injurious  results  to  the  health  of  pupils,  and  the  direct  oaoseof 
each  kind  from  the  neglect  of  hygienic  laws  in  the  school-room. 

Botany. 

1.  Explain  the  term  pinnate  as  applied  to  compound  leaves. 

2.  How  would  you  distinguish  a  stem  from  a  root? 
8.  Describe  a  process  by  which  plant  cells  multiply. 

4.  Why  does  the  bark  of  a  tree  separate  easily  from  the  wood  when  the  sap  flon 

abundantly  ? 
6.  Describe  an  umbel,  and  state  how  it  differs  from  a  raceme. 

6.  Is  the  corolla  of  a  sunflower  monopetalous  or  polypetalous  ? 

7.  How  do  exogens  differ  from  endogens  in  respect  (a)  to  the  cotyledons;  (b)  to  tki 

venation  of  their  leaves  ? 

8.  In  what  part  of  the  plant,  Indian  com,  do  you  find  the  pistils  ? 

9.  Describe  the  process  of  grafting. 

10.  What  part  of  the  flower  becomes  the  milp  of  the  cherry  ? 

ASTBONOMT. 

1.  What  determines  the  boundaries  of  the  mathematical  sones  of  a  planet? 

2.  Explain  how  the  sun's  rays  can  strike  the  north  side  of  a  building  in  thi«  latltod^ 

3.  Whatis  the  diameter— expressed  in  degrees  of  a  great  circle  —  of  the  ctroampoitf 

heavens  as  located  from  the  parallel  of  80°  north  latitude  ? 

4.  What   astronomical    terms    correspond  to  the  geographical    terms    laiititdB  aad 

lonoitude  ? 
6.  If  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun  be  represented  by  10,  what  number 

the  relative  distance  from  the  sun  (a)  of  Jupiter?  (h)  of  Mars?  (Kepler's  1av&) 

6.  Why  does  the  north  polo  of  the  heavens  change  its  location? 

7.  Which  sign  of  the  zodiac  (in  member  or  order)  is  the  constellation  Ijeo? 

8.  When  the  sun  is  in  Cancer  in  what  sign  is  the  earth? 
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0.  On  what  two  thlnirs  does  the  time  of  the  annual  revolution  of  a  planet  depend? 
IOl  Define  (a)  occultation :  (&)  nodes ;  (c)  constellation ;  id)  apogee :  and  (<*)  perihelion. 

ClYHi  GOYERNMSNT  AND  ScHOOIj  LaW. 

1.  Explain  the  purposes  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

S.  What  are  the  duties  of  fin*and  juries?    What  are  the  duties  of  petit  juries? 

IL  Who  are  elif^ible  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  ?  In  case  of  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  what  is  the  law  of  suc- 
cession ? 

•A.  State  the  number  of  justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  term  of  office,  how 
chosen,  effect  of  decisions,  and  the  name  of  the  present  chief  justice. 

S.  How  and  when  are  Assemblymen  and  State  Senators  elected  ?  Who  are  elifrible  to 
election  ?  What  is  the  lenf^th  of  the  term  of  office  of  each,  and  how  much  is  the 
salary  ?   How  many  members  of  the  Assembly  ?   How  many  of  the  Senate? 

6b  What  is  the  lenf^  of  the  official  term  of  the  Governor  of  this  State  ?  What  is  a  veto? 
Why  is  this  power  driven  to  the  Governor?  How  can  a  vetoed  bill  become  a  law? 
What  power  has  the  Governor  in  reference  to  appropriation  bills? 

T.  How  may  the  constitution  of  this  State  be  amended  ? 

Sm  What  lefiral  authority  have  the  voters  of  the  school  district  in  hlrinur  teachers?  What 
can  the  trustee  do  if  the  number  of  children  attending  school  is  too  i;reat  to  be 
accommodated  in  the  district  school-house  ? 

9m  For  what  cause  can  a  school  commissioner  annul  any  license  ? 
IOL  What  is  the  "  school  acre  "  in  this  State? 

Physics. 

1.  Describe  an  experiment  by  which  you  could  show  the  elasticity  of  ivory,  and  state 

how  the  experiment  proves  elasticity. 
9m  Describe  some  simple  experiment  by  which  you  couid  show,  in  the  school-room,  how 

dew  is  formed. 
8L  Two  closed  tanks  on  the  same  level  and  below  the  level  of  the  water  in  a  reservoir, 

communicate  with  the  reservoir,  one  by  one  pipe  and  the  other  by  two ;  the  pipes 

are  all  of  the  same  size.    What  is  the  relative  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  two 

tanks  ?   Explain  your  answer. 
4te  With  a  lever  of  the  second  class,  the  power  is  six  and  a  half  feet  from  the  fulcrum, 

and  the  resistance  five  feet  from  the  power.    What  is  the  ratio  of  the  power  to  the 

resistance  when  in  equilibrium  ? 
Ow  When  a  Fahrenheit  thermometer  indicates  a  temperature  of  68'*,  what  would  be  t^e 

readinj;  of  a  centigrade  thermometer  ? 
6L  Explain  the  cause  of  the  globular  form  of  a  dew-drop,  and  the  force  which  holds  it 

to  the  blade  of  grass. 
T«  How  are  the  prismatic  colors  produced  by  a  drop  of  dew  in  the  sunlight  ? 
Bm  If  the  barometric  column  stand  at  30  inches,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  be 

14.7  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  what  does  a  cubic  foot  of  mercury  weigh  ? 

9.  A  solid  mass  weighs  2i  pounds  in  air,  20  pounds  in  water,  and  16  pounds  in  another 

liquid.    What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  that  other  liquid  ? 

10.  Why  does  an  object  look  smaller  as  it  recedes  from  us  ? 


2.  WBITTEN  BEPOBTS  OF  KXAMTNEBB. 

ALBANY. 

AiiBANT.  September  8,  1887. 
Bon.  A  8.  Dbapeb. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

The  undersigned  submit  the  following  remarks  and  suggestions,  supplementary  to 
fheir  report: 

The  candidates,  thirty-four  in  number,  manifested  order  and  integrity  throughout  the 
flxamination.  and  amiable  politeness  in  their  intercourse  with  the  examiners,  thereby 
rendering  the  work  of  the  latter  very  pleasant 

Xany  of  the  class,  by  their  work,  showed  ability  and  attainments  of  a  high  order, 
displaying  a  scholarly  mastery  of  the  various  subjects.    But  it  was  painfully  evident. 
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that  others  wore  acquirine  simply  knowledge  but  uot  education.  faeti«  but  notealtoR 
To  state  the  truth  plainly,  teachers  are  gaining;  State  cf^rtiflcates  by  papers,  each cl 
which  demonstrates  their  unfitness,  on  every  pa<;e.  Some  have,  doubtless,  prematoif^ 
exchanfirod  the  role  of  pupil  for  that  of  teacher  from  necossity. 

The  State  examination  should  not  be  the  same  thins:  to  the  first  grade  meatioiieiiii 
to  all  the  other  grades  down  to  this  lowest  mentioned.  To  the  first  it  is  and  needste 
simply  a  fe^<,  which  they  stand  successfully:  to  the  others  it  shoufd  be  more  than  tli^ 
it  should  be  a  school  furnishint;  advice,  criticism,  incentive.  eneoiira«:emeut  anddis^ 
hne.  Certainly  those  who  have  adopted  a  profession  essentially  serviceable  to  tk> 
State,  and  who,  from  a  pultry  income  make  a  considerable  outlay  of  mon«y.tosiF 
nothing  of  time  and  study,  for  the  purpose  of  this  examination,  deserve  the  gn^atestpoi' 
sible  return  from  this  outlay.  This  greatest  possible  return  is  not  the  bare  reportili 
they  have  gained  certain  percentages  in  certain  branches,  or  that  they  have  H&iSt 
reached  the  goal  or  have  failed  after  three  years  of  anxious  effort. 

What  Can  be  Done  ? 

The  examiners  should,  where  needed,  accompany  their  reports  to  candidates  wilfei 
note  giving  the  weak  points  of  their  scholarship,  their  faulty  methods  and  wmn^kleil^ 
and  advice  as  to  the  remedy  for  them. 

A  great  improvement  in  the  literary  quality  of  the  impers  should  be  demand^  % 
examination  should  not  contemplate  the  acceptance  of  such  work  as  would  be  »«eiii!< 
from  young  pupils,  much  less  of  such  as  would  not  be  accepteci  from  them.  A  prtsa- 
for  example,  to  whom  a  punctuation  mark  is  an  unknown  Quantity,  a  capital  kttr 
something  to  be  inserted  occasionally  as  an  ornament,  and  the  acrreement  of  asalsKt 
and  verb  a  visionary  theory  not  to  be  reduced  to  practice,  hardly  deserves  the  bnii 
certificate  of  the  State. 

We  suggest,  that  fifteen  or  twenty  credits  on  each  paper  should  be  aUottedtofitf^ 
ezceUence,  including  all  points  of  literary  merit,  as  neatness,  system  and  eorzMt 
expression. 

If  the  stream  will  not  rise  higher  than  its  source,  the  source  in  education  ought  nolB 
be  in  a  low-lying  bog  of  stupid,  careless,  blundering  ignorance. 

Complete  solutions  should  be  required  in  all  cases,  not  merely  final  results,  but  ^ 
elucidations  as  a  good  teacher  would  give  to  a  class. 

A  statement  of  work  required  in  the  various  branches,  with  notice  of  the  pdn&i 
each  that  require  special  attention,  should  be  published  for  the  infonnatitt  i 
candidates. 

Candidates  should  be  furnished  with  all  paper  needed  for  the  examination. 

Perhaps  what  has  been  said  may  appear  rather  presumptuous,  but  an  intense  innatii 
in  the  candidates  must  bo  the  excuse,  as  well  as  the  conviction,  that  in  this  examine 
properly  administered  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  Las,  what  we  mayoU* 
institution,  superior  in  its  possibilities  to  any  Normal  school  in  the  State. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  A.  HOBSK 
CHARLES  R  OOLE 


BROOKLYN. 

BBOOKI.TM,  N.  Y.,  AuffUtt  »  1* 

Hon.  A.  S.  Dbapeb, 

Stat^  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 
Sir.—  We  herewith  transmit  a  tabulated  report  of  the  examination  held  in  BrooWU* 
by  your  direction. 

Eight  candidates  presented  themselves  for  examination ;  and.  with  two  exe«ptifl^ 
they  have  displayed  a  high  order  of  intelligence  and  scholarship. 

The  questions  transmitted  from  your  Department  were  eminently  fair  and  satisfKttfT 
in  every  way. 
No  incident  worthy  of  record  marked  the  progress  of  the  examination. 

Respectfully. 

CAXVIN  PATTERSON. 

WILLIAM  H.  MAXWELL 
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BUFFALO. 

BuFFAiiO,  N.  Y.,  Augiut  27,  1887. 
Hon.  A.  8.  Drapes, 

Super iiUenderU  of  Public  Instntdiont  Albany,  N.  Y.: 

6xB.— To-Klay  I  send  report  by  mail  of  examination  for  State  cortlflcateB,  and  also 
forward,  by  express,  box  with  unused  supplies.  I  inclose  key  herewith. 
•  The  examiners  have  made  no  remarks  or  suKgostions  in  their  report  Owlnii:  to  the 
amall  attendance  (two),  and  these  candidates  who  had  already  passed. most  of  the  sub- 
jects in  previous  examinations,  we  did  not  feel  justified  in  forming  very  elaborate 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  subjects  required,  or  to  the  modes  of  oonductlnic  the 
imlnation.  , 

I  tnist  everythins  will  be  found  satisfactory. 

Very  respectfully. 

JAMES  M.  CASSETT. 


ELMIRA. 

Elmiba.  N.  T..  Au(ni»t  26,  1887. 
A.  S.  Bbapeb, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany,  JN'.  1".  ; 

—  Herewith  we  inclose  the  official  report  of  the  examination  for  State  certificates 
^    liOld  at  the  Free  Academy,  In  this  city,  August  twenty-three  to  twenty-six. 
^'    '    Twenty-three  candidates  appeared  during  the  week.    Eighteen  tried  now  for  the  first 
'     time,  of  whom  all  but  one  are  thought  to  have  secured  standing  upon  your  books.    Rye 

JlMid  already  passed  in  a  number  of  the  subjects.    Of  these,  three  have  now  completed 
'•    tbe  required  work,  and  under  the  rules  are  entitled  to  the  certificate. 
-^         The  class,  as  a  whole,  was  a  superior  body  of  men  and  women.    Few  endeavored  to 

•ecnire  the  certificate  this  year,  the  majority  preferring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  rule 

>  permitting  several  trials.    The  results,  as  reported  below,  show  their  success: 

Of  134  "  thorough  examination  "  papers  submitted,  ninety-nine  were  passed ;  of  118 

>  **  H^eneral  knowledge  "  papers,  no  were  passed ;  that  is  to  say.  out  of  a  total  of  252  papers 
S00»  or  over  eighty  per  cent,  were  successful. 

Ab  the  total  present  effective  result  of  the  examination,  we  recommend  that  the 

:;     eertilicate  be  granted  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Knapp,  Prattsburgh ;  Mr.  A.  Z.  Pierce,  Jasper;  and 

Lottie  Niles,  Homellsville. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  y.  B.  MEltRILL, 

HERBERT  M.  LOYEUU 


NEWBURGH. 

Newbuboh,  N.  Y..  Decembers,  1887. 
Hon.  A.  8.  D&AFBB, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sib.— As  the  committee  appointed  to  conduct  the  examination  for  State  certificates  in 
tlie  city  of  Newburgh,  we  respectfully  report  that  the  examination  was  conducted  in  the 
Aeftdemy  building,  August  twenty-third  to  twenty-sixth,  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
veffnlations  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Five  candidates  presented  themselves  for  examination.  Three  presented  themselves 
Aht  the  first  time,  one  for  the  second  and  one  for  the  third. 

Tlie  tabulated  statement  forwarded,  at  the  close  of  the  examination,  gives  In  detail  the 
eredits  earned  by  each  candidate. 

The  committee,  in  marking  the  papers,  endeavored  to  be  exactly  just,  and  to  award 

#vedit  only  where  credit  was  due. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  V.  K.  MONTFORT, 
JAMES  M.  CRANE. 
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NEW  YORK. 

Nkw  Yobs,  SQ>temheri,m. 
Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir.—  At  the  examination  for  State  certificates,  held  Anirust  twenty-three  totwestp 
six,  in  the  rooms  of  the  board  of  education  of  this  city,  twenty-nine  persons  pr>:idQeri 
the  required  testimonials  of  moral  character  and  experience  in  teaching,  and  vai 
accepted  as  candidates. 

Their  ai^es  ranged  from  eighteen  to  forty-nine,  and  their  experience  from  two  % 
twenty-four  years. 

Nine  of  the  applicants  had  previously  taken  part  of  the  examinations,  and  of  tsu 
number  throe  —  John  E.  Clark,  Jr.,  of  Sparkill,  N.  Y.,  Clarence  Edwards,  of  Shani 
Sprinnirs.  N.  Y.,  and  Jennio  S.  Curray,  of  Weehawken,  N.  J. —  completed  their  examiMti<iii 
in  good  form ;  and  three  others  gained  some  additional  credits,  but  we  are  sonj  tP 
report  that  the  other  three  wore  ruled  out  on  account  of  collusion,  the  eTideoeesof 
which  were  too  plain  and  positive  to  admit  of  a  reasonable  doabt  of  their  guilt 

Of  the  twenty  now  candidates,  eight  succeeded  in  reaching:  the  reanired  standanlk 
from  six  to  sixteen  subjects,  and  will  complete  their  work  within  the  prescribed  tine. 

Nine  passed  in  all  that  they  tried,  and  will  finish  next  year;  and  three— Samuel  1 
Preston.  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y..  Darwin  L.  Bardwell,  Greenport,  N.  Y..  and  C3iulef  & 
Bewey,  Englewood,  N.  J.—  took  the  whole  examination  and  stood  high  in  eToytUv 
the  last  two  averaging  over  ninety  per  cent 

The  papers  were  all  carefully  examined,  marked  and  forwarded  to  yon.  and  ik 
candidates  were  furnished  with  certificates  of  their  standini;.  Nearly  all  of  those  il» 
were  examined  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  questions  submitted  to  them,  and  itl 
the  marking  of  their  papers.  A  few.  however,  complained,  but  they  were  easjljea- 
vinced  that  they  had  not  read  the  questions  carefully,  or  had  failed  to  answer  somei 
the  essential  points  involved. 

The  questions  upon  the  whole  were  excellent,  better  than  those  of  any  preTioai 
examination,  but  we  wish  to  suggest  that  those  who  arrangre  the  questions  should  b; 
extremely  careful  to  state  each  question  fallu  and  clearly  (See  Arithmetic  Nos.2  asdti: 
to  see  that  no  questions  are  in  themselves  erroneous  or  mibleading  isem  Chem^ 
No.  2,  and  Drawing  No.  6).  and  that  the  questions  are  all  so  arrani?ed  that  the  ci^dis 
under  each  number  shall,  as  nearly  as  possible,  be  proportional  to  the  relative  value  or 
importance  of  the  answer  sought  (soo  Civil  Government  Nos.  i,  a,  9  and  10,  and  HiftC'iy 
Nos.  2  and  8,  as  compared  with  tho  other  questions  on  the  same  subjects). 

These  examintitions  should  be  continued  and  held  firmly  to  their  i>resent  conditktf 

and  requirements;  and  some  phm  should  bo  adopted  under  which  teachers  of  a  l<»ff 

grade  could   obtain   professional    recognition,  and   receive    their   licenses  from  ti» 

Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  E.  SURDAM* 
JEROME  i^XEX. 


r(x:jhester. 

„        ,  ,    _  RocHESTKB,  N.  Y.,  Septembers,  1« 

Hon.  Andrew  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Dear  Sir.— Herewith  wo  have  tho  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  examinationrf 
applicant.s  for  State  eertifh'utos,  held,  in  pursuance  of  your  instructions,  at  tbe  R«» 
Academy,  in  this  city,  Aiitjust  twenty-second  to  the  twenty-sixth. 

Twenty  candidtitos  ])Tes(»iitod  themselves,  eleven  of  whom  were  men  and  ninew(«* 
Of  this  number,  ei^lit  entered  for  tho  first  time. 

The  followint;  njimed  e.in<li(iates  are  deemed  to  have  successfully  passed  theeiamia- 
ation,  and.  a8  their  testimonials  as  to  moral  character  and  successful  experience  A'* 
satisfactory,  they  are  hereby  entitled  to  receive  certificates: 
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Kaiy  Eliza  Dairn.  Warsaw;  Mary  S.  Eaton,  Palmyra;  Oeorso  W.  Pye,  Boohester; 
Oeorse  H.  Waldron.  Bochester. 

The  examiners  note  several  Improvements  In  the  methods  of  condnotlnff  the  examin- 
ation that  flrreatly  facilitate  their  work. 

JLU  of  which  Is  respectfally  submitted. 

JOHN  H.  FBENOH. 

&  A.  ELUS. 


SALAMANCA. 


A.  8.  Drafkb, 

8t4>€rintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 


BiTiAlffATyOA,  Augu9t  96,  188T. 


••—Your  committee  for  conducting  the  examinations  for  State  certificates,  held  at 

Lca,  AuflTust  03-26, 1887,  respectfully  submit  the  following  report: 

The  examinations  have  oeen  conducted,  In  every  respect.  In  accordance  with  the  res:- 

^latlons  prescribed  by  you.     The  prosrramme  and  the    resrulatlons  have  worked 

admirably,  both  for  candidates  and  examiners. 

IDne  candidates  were  present,  six  males  and  three  females.    None  of  them  had  ever 

pVMiented  themselves  at  any  previous  examination.  Of  these,  two — Mr.  Joel  J.  Crandall 

Mr.  Georffe  W.  Glbbey  —  have  become  entitled  to  certificates,  and  five  more  have 

In  nearly  all  the  required  branches.    The  papers  presented  by  the  candidates 

generally  very  creditable  to  them.    Accompanying  this  report  we  send  a  tabular 

statement  of  the  standing  of  all  the  candldat  s,  and,  In  accordance  with  your  directions, 

WV  send  by  express  all  the  answer  papers,  tocrether  with  the  surplus  supplies. 

"We  have  given  to  each  candidate  a  certificate  of  his  standing  in  all  the  subjects  in 

wliioh  he  gained  the  required  percentage. 

Yery  respectfully, 

&  H.  ALBBO. 
A.  B.  DAVia 


XJTICA. 


Sauquoit,  N.  Y..  Auoutt  97,  188T. 

A.8.DBAFBB, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instructiont  Albany,  N.  T. : 


Sib.— Inclosed  you  will  find  my  report  of  expenses  Incurred  In  assisting  in  the 
ktlon  of  teachers  at  TJtica.  August  twenty-third  to  twenty-sixth. 
The  examination  was  conducted  by  Prof.  McBCUlan  and  myself,  in  accordance  with  the 
rul^e  issued  by  you  in  the  circular. 

Purmlt  me  to  say  that  most  of  the  ten  teachers  who  took  the  examination  manifested 
BTOoh  intelligence  in  their  answers  in  most  subjects,  while  one  or  two  of  them  seemed 
to  me  poorly  prepared  for  such  an  examination. 

I  desire  to  coll  your  special  attention  to  the  papers  of  the  following  members  of  the 


Mr.  DeForestA  Preston,  and  Misses  Coman,  Kimball  and  Wright;  more  especially, 
4  perhaps,  to  those  of  Mr.  Preston  and  Miss  Wright. 

I  have  never  seen  two  better  sets  of  papers  In  my  experience  as  teacher  or  examiner. 

Mr.  Preston  will  receive  his  certificate,  if  you  approve,  and   Miss  Wright  would 

w  ondoubtedly  have  done  so  had  she  taken  all  the  papers. 

:^    The  examination  papers  were  fair,  I  think,  to  all,  though  the  paper  in  geometry 

HBQuired  too  much  time  on  account  of  the  amount  of  drafting  and  writing  required. 

*    Pkof.  McMillan  will  forward  the  report  to  you  at  once. 

Very  respectfully, 

0.  T.  BABNE& 


94 
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4.  LIST    OF    SnCCESSFXTL    COMPETITORS    FOR    STATE 

CERTIFICATES,    1887. 

Mnving   is   a  list  of  persons  to    whom    State  certificates   xoere   issued 

during  1887. 


NAME. 


ack,  Charles  A 

ill,  Leila 

.rdwoll,  Darwin  L. .. 
•nks,  Charles  VV.  P.. 
auehamp.  Virginia, 
ooks,  Georfco  H 

mpboU.  Mabel  J 

ons,  diaries  A 

rey,  Fred  I) 

»rk,  John  K.,  Jr 

irrey,  Jonnio  8 

andall,  Joel  J 

ivis,  Charles  Stanley 

5wey,  Charles  O 

iwson,  Henry  T 

inn,  Mary  Eliza 

Awards,  Clarence — 
Mon,  Mary  S 

'bby.  Oeonf o  W 

>we,  WilberWi 

^w^ard,  Henry  S.,  Jr.. 

«es,  Lucia  A. 

tison,  Fanny  A 

*«r,  Roland  8 

r>i>.  George  A. 

•^o.  J.  Edman 

•  William  8 

'^x-ray,  Jennie  B.  . 

•  Xottie 

^»   Alvin  Z. 

o  n,  Samuel  J 

^.    MayC 

f^xi.  De  Forest  A.. 
^■-^K)rge  W 

^-    a.  McKee 

^  •    Hiram  J 

^»    Joseph  T 

*"*^  ann,  J.  H 

^  xn,  George  H 

^»    :Harri6t  L. 


Post-offlce  address. 


8chuyler>'ille. 
Pittsfleld 


Greenport . . . . 

Rahway 

Baldwinsville 
Bellvale 


Cohoes 

Valatie 

Rowayton  .. 

Sparkill 

Weohawken 
Salamanca . 


Saratof^a  Spa. 
Enfflewood  . . . 

Newark 

Warsaw 


Sharon  Sprinpfs 
Palmyra 


County. 


Saratov;  a. 

Mass. 

Suffolk. 

New  Jersej. 

Onondaga, 

Orange. 

Albany. 

Columbia. 

Conn. 

Ro<*kland. 

New  Jersey. 

Cattarauiros. 

Saratoga. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
Wyoming. 

Schoharie. 
Wayne. 


Ellicottville Cattaraugus 


Ephratah 
atkins . , 


J?ip 
Wa 


Ticonderoga 
Watertown . . 


MidcHeburgh 


Prattsburg 


rgn 
•gh. 


Saratoga  Spa 

Brooklyn 

Margaretville 


Homellsville 


Jasper 

Mamaroneck 

Mohawk , 

Baldwins 

Rochester 


East S3rracuse  ... 
Hastings  Center. 


Goshen 


Fonda  

liochester . 
Watertown 


Fulton. 
Schuyler. 

Essex. 
Jefferson. 

Schoharie. 
Steuben. 

Saratoga. 

Kings. 

Delaware. 

Steuben. 

Steuben. 

Westchester. 

Herkimer. 

Queens. 

Monroe. 

Onondaga. 
Oswego. 

Orange. 

Montgomery. 

Monroe. 

Jefferson. 
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0.  LIST   OT  FESaONa   TO  WHOK   STATE    OERTXFICAXE8  EX' 
BEBN  ISSUXB  7SOK  I87S  TO  1886. 


Tpdr 

iBBUeil. 

NA^LE. 

dale  ol  lasue. 

Conotr. 

I'^o. 

1^ 

Ashley  E.B 

NWvJik^flVw 

aldwin.  Frefl.  A 

oker.iloxandMB 

Y^d«* 

^u^^ 

B3'tT«p'^^U^i :::■::■:■ 

^^^ 

aT,"™:*"-./.-..;: 

o5J^ 

Orange. 

8SS^ 

^rDwall-on-audiiii 

ll&t 

Oraace- 

Onutt. 

Kkl,L.nborK,Un-Ule 

MoQrou 
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IT  OF  SUCCEBSFUIi  0OKPETITOB3, 187B  TO  1886— (Oontmned). 

it-offli;o   luidresa  r 


FreiKrh.  norenoe  E. 

Fraser  Reuben 

Fritta,  H&tUe  A. 

Orifllth.  0»<'nieu 

QllUs.  *llliftm  tf 

Oraham,  Patrick  J 

OttrdnBr.BylvesWr 

Golden.  Ellen 

Gordeaier.  Adalbert 

Oeret,  Benj.  £. 

odfcsnn,  Francts  D 

elduDlaB,  HeniT  J. 

.  otalintc.  Frank  B 

HuKonTBenry  Homor 

Haaren.  L  H 

Horkiiis,  Willittin 

Ball.  ClnrksoQ  A. 

HaU.WlllUmS....^ 

Hi»knBll,CharloBt 

mldrath,  Helvln  Andrew  ■■ 


Hooper.  Uartiia 

Buu[.l£l0ba 

JUlton.EniabethA... 
BardiQB,  WUllamE.., 
HulLPfiir'    "" 
HawBH, 

Hay.R- 

Har.Hory  E. 

Johnston,  John, . 


diDic,  WUllam] 

LPEillpH 

fealSanlt  W. . 


Xeeob,  Har«aretta  B 

Lewis,  Burr 

larklaa,  CbarieB  D 

Xeater,  Frederick  V. 

I«e,  Mloholtui. 

Lawton,  Ira  H 

IJtUejohn,  Gertrada  W. . . 


leld,  Byron 

' —  James  T... 

!'MftrcS?.,..":" 
lTra,g,  H 


.  Clinton 

.  West  Bloomfleld . . 

.  Brooklyn 

,  Fayettevllle 

.  NoitbBanon 

.   Hempstead 

,   Penn  Tan 

,   New  York 

,   Albany 

.   Waverly 

NewYork 

.   Itankirk 

,    Oaloeavllle 

.    WeatcbeBtar 

.   Watortown 

,   Watertown 

.  Qulironi  Centre... 
.   Wlibraham 

"'    iliamton 

. oFallB 

.   Commack 

.   Bethany 

.    Wavorly 

.   Haoedon 

.   Walerlown 

.   Watertown 

.   OnondBsa  

~  ■  ibridBO 


.  FayetterUle 

.  Lockiiort 

,  Adams 

.  EastVenke 

.  Bulavla 

.  EllenTlUe 

.  Ullton-on-Budaon... 


,   MaroelluB.... 
,   Port  Byron.... 

.  Pern  

.   Flattsburgh.. 


VJIler.  Oeitrude 

fiitohell.  Mary  M 

Maxsoo.  Emmet  L.... 

Hari  hew,  Evelyn 

UaxBon  8.  Whltford . . 
MoFiirland,  Frank  E. . 

Harshall.  Peter  T 

iUaiHOD.  Inez  B AdamB  Centn'.. 

MorriB.  David  W Cedarvillu 

He  Wborter,  Alice Hontsomery . . . 

Norton,  Cloranca  Ferdinand.. 

CVBrten,  Thomaa Albany... 

Orchard.  Hurahly  P Oyster  Be 

O'Beilly.  Charlea  A Brooklyn... 

O'Nsill.  Everett Bavaonah  .. 


.   New  York. 
.   Broome. 
.   HuITolk. 


.  Oneida. 

.  Untarto. 

.  KiDRS. 

.  OnondaKa. 

.  Ri>n6iae1aer. 

.  Queens. 


:  Ne^Yock. 
.  ChautauQna. 
.  WyomlnB- 
.  WeetchesMr. 
.  .letferson. 
.  Jefferaon. 
.   ChenanKO. 


.  Herkimer. 

.  SutTolk. 

.  Genesee. 

.  TIOKB. 

.  Wayne. 

.  Jefferaon. 

.  Jefferson. 

.  Rensselaer. 

.  Onondaica. 

.  Cbenanico. 


.  JefTerson. 

.  CayuKa. 

.  Gunosee. 

'.  UlBlerl 


'.   Yates. 
.   JafferBon. 
.    Bleu  ben. 


.  Hortlniei 

.  Jefferaon. 

.  Herfclmei 

,  OranRe. 


.    AlbiWT. 
'.   Wayne. 
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UST  OF  SoCCESSFUIi  COMPETITOKS,  1875  to  1886— (ContiiiK 


Year 
Issued. 


1877. 
1878. 
1878. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
188:). 
188fi. 
1885. 
1886. 

1880. 
1881. 

1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
188.5. 
1886. 
1886. 

1876. 
1877. 
1877. 
1878. 
1878, 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1883. 
1883. 
1883. 
1883. 
1884. 
1884. 
1884. 
1884. 
1884. 
1884. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1886. 
1886. 
1886. 
1886. 
1886. 
1886. 

1878. 
1879. 
1883. 
1886. 


1883. 

18H4. 
18H6. 

1876. 
1878. 
1878. 
1879. 
1870. 
187'.). 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 


NA3rE. 


Pratt.  Phebe 

Plumer,  Mary  W 

Polletreau.  WUliam  8 

Parsell,  Louis  B 

Prentice.  William  K 

Porter,  Eugene 

Potrie.  William  E. 

Palmer,  Milton  C 

Purdy,  Henry  8 

Petheram.  Annie  Grace... 

Quigley,  Edson  J 

Quay,  George  H.T 

Reinhart,  J.  Albert 

Richenbrode,  Elizabeth  L. 

Roberts.  Henry  Hurd 

Rider.  Arthur  B 

Redmond,  Mary  A.  F 

liobinson.  Ida  L. 

RamsdoU,  William  C 

Rhepard,  Mary  K 

Bhear,  Byron  E. 

8heldon,  Paraclete 

Hpenee.  Annie  M 

8t.  John,  WaUaee  W 

Shaw.  Edward  Richard  . . . 

Stackpole.  George  F 

Sibley,  Henry  O 

Searles,  Helen  M 

Severance,  B.  Warren 

Sperry,  M.  Kate 

Sharp.  MiloC 

Sheldon,  Arthur  C 

Satchwell,  George  R 

Smith,  Emma  £. 

Stevens.  W.  M 

Steinfion,  George 

Seybolt,  Al va 

Stone.  Earl 

SulTern,  Thomas  W 

Swift,  Mrs.  MaryR 

Swift.  Emmons  J 

Stout,  Isaac  H 

Snell,  H.  Harvey 

Shaver.  Charles  A 

Stebbins,  Chrissey 

Sanford.  Esther  Marion... 

Smith.  Annis  A 

Skinner.  C.  Willani 

Sherman.  Andrew  I 

Smith.  William  F 

RnilTen.  Sarah  C 

Sterling,  M.  Theresa 

Trumbull,  Mary 

Tari>ey,  Peter  E. 

Timson,  Mattie  L 

Tuthill,  James  F 

Van  Wyok,  James  T 

Van  Liew,  Charles  I 

Van  Allen,  Adelbert  D 

Wygant,  Emma 

Whitbeek.  W.  V. 

Wilcox,  Homer  A 

WobsU^r,  Fannie 

Wall,  PeU'rL 

Wil.Mon,  John  I) 

Wfi.'^son,  Chnrlos  WilJ;;rd  . 

Webb.  Robert  P 

Wilson,  Alouzo  J 


Post-office  address  at 
date  of  issue. 


Webster 

New  York 

Southampton 

BufTalo 

Bat-nia 

Ghent  

Like  Grove.. 

Sing  Sing 

Poekskill 


County. 


Monroe. 

New  Tort 

SufTolk. 

Erie, 

Genesee. 

Colombia. 

BafTolk. 

Westchester. 

Westchester. 


Skaneateles Onondaga. 


Gainesville 
Knox 


Westchester 

Westfleld 

Rock  Stream 

Hastings 

Haverstraw 

South  Glens  Falls 
South  Westerlo  ... 


Auburn 

Clayville 

Rochester 

Saratoga  Spa 

Koee 

Greenport , 

Riverhead 

Royalton 

Addison 

Willsborough 

Plattsburgh 

Liverpool 

Delphi 

Thousand  Island  Park . . 

Rochester 

West  New  Brighton 

Ridgewood 

Liberty 

Milton 

Suffem 

Forestvllle , 

Forestville 

Farmer  Village , 

Castile 

Perch  River 

Walton 

Marion 

Watertown 

Hano<K'k  , 

Port  Richmond 

Flushing 

Brooklyn 

Antwerp 


Wyoming. 
Albany. 

Westcheslet 

Chaatanau- 

Yates. 

Osw€«a 

Rockland. 

Saratoga. 

Albany. 

Caynga. 

Onei& 

Monroe. 

Saratoga. 

Wayne. 

Sfiff<dk. 

Suffolk. 

Niagara. 

Steuben. 

Essex. 

Clinton. 

Onondaga 

Onondaga 

Jeffersc'n. 

Monroe. 

Richmond. 

Queens. 

Sullivan. 

Ulster. 

Rix'klaod. 

ChautauqiA 

Chaut&aQQ^ 

Seneca. 

Wyoming. 

Jefferson. 

Delaware. 

Wayne. 

Jefferson. 

Delaware. 

Richmond. 

gueena 
ings. 
Jefferson. 


Sandy  Hill Washingtoa. 

Fort  Mongomery I  Onuige. 

Greenport . . » '  SnffhiK. 

Corning Steulxr. 


Cold  Spring Putnam. 

Lodi Seniva. 

Rodman Jefferson. 


Albany. 
Albanr. 


Albany  

West  Troy 

Mount  Vernon Westchester. 

Binghamton Broome. 

King.s. 

Onondaga 

C«ttunuun»A 


Brooklyn 

Manlins 

Portville 

Brooklim !  Kings. 

Mamaroneck 1  Westchester. 
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3T  OF  SUCCESSFUL  C0MFETIT0R3,  1875  to  1886  ~ (Concluded). 


'ear 
iued. 

NAME. 

1 

Post-offlce  address  at              County, 
date  of  issue.           ' 

1 

Watklna,  Albert  B 

Adams .T«ff«rfton- 

Wait,  Edward 

Lansinfirburfirh 

Rensselaer. 

WatkinH,  Harati  E 

Bandy  Hill 

Washinirton. 

t 

Wheat.  SilasC '. 

Closter 

New  Jersey. 

1 

*  •  •  •  •      • 

Watkins,  Georsre  M 

Sandy  Hill 

Washington. 

Wilcox.  William  W 

Kirksvillo '.'.'.'. 

Onondaffa. 

*  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Wells.  Ida 

Amsterdam 

MontfjTomery. 

1    ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

Whftt^look,  Charles  F 

Canajoharie 

Montgomery. 

*•••••• 

Wa«er.  Ella  E 

Chatham 

Columbia. 

Wiswoll,  Leon  0 

Nichols 

Tiofira. 

Waters.  Anne  A 

Jamaica 

Queens, 
llockland. 

Wevant.  Franklin 

Tomnkins'  Cove 

Wiltsie,  Arthur  W 

Hannibal 

OswoKo. 

TonnfiT.  Isaac  E 

Westchester 

Westchester. 

Yates.  Albertis 

Bock  City 

Dutchess. 

YounfiT.  Louie  M 

Binfirhamton 

Broome. 

6.  STATISTICAL  TABLE— STATE   GEBTIFICATES. 

16  foUowinflT  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  examined,  and  the  number  who 
9  passed  the  examinations  since  the  law  was  enacted,  June  9, 1876,  whereby  State 
Iflcates  are  granted  only  upon  examination,  instead  of  upon  recommendation 

armerly : 


YEAR. 

Number 
examined. 

Number 
passed. 

9 

47 

•25 

07 

46 

47 

84 

30 

63 

71 

111 

196 

180 

4 

21 

U 

14 

90 

90 

19 

7 

19 

29 

91 

34 

4f 

TTotftlfl 

816 

96S 

•Estimated. 
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7.  OntOTJIiAB,  REQULATIONS  AND  PROaKAlOCS,  1888 

'BxAminAtloiui  fbr  State  CertlfleAtes,  1888* 

OirouXar,  RegulaHonB  and  Prouranrnie. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Dbpabtioexit  or  Pubuo  iKHrmjcnog. 
State  SuPKBQrmfDxin^  Orina 
AXiBAKT.  Nbeemberh  Vi 

Under  the  authority  of  chapter  S87  of  the  Laws  of  1875,  ^rhich  providee  that 
oertiflcates  may  be  granted  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pablio  Instmodon 
upon  examincUion,"  and  which  authorizes  the  State  Superintendent  to  **  appc^ttiiiD 
places  for  holdin^r  such  examinations  at  least  once  in  each  year,"  I  have  direete 
examinations  of  applicants  for  State  oertiflcates  be  held  on  Monday.  Tuesday,  W« 
day.  Thursday  and  Friday.  AuRust  ao,  21.  oa,  03  and  94, 1888,  at  the  foIlowiDi?  pliees 

Albany.— At  Hi«h-School  bulldimc. 

BiNOHAMTON. — At  High-School  building. 

Bbookltn.  — At  rooms  of  Board  of  Education. 

Buffalo.  —  At  Normal-School  building* 

Oanandaioua.— At  Union  School  hall. 

EtiMTRA.— At  the  Academy  chapel. 

Glens  Falls.  — At  Hifch-School  building. 

Newbuboh.  —  At  the  New  Academy. 

New  Tore.  —  At  rooms  of  Board  of  Education  (oomer  Grand  and  Elm  stzeetidL 

Ogdensbubo.- Atthe  Academy. 

Plattsbuboh.- At  High-School  buildinic. 

RocHESTEB.  — At  High-School  building. 

Salamanca.— At  Central  High-School  building. 

Sabatooa  Sprinos.  —  At  High-School  building. 

Sybacuse.  —At  High-School  building. 

Utica.— At  High-School  building. 

Watebtown.  —  At  High-School  building. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  applications  will  be  considered  for  the  sppooteMtrf 
examinations  at  other  places,  and  will  be  granted  in  oases  where  it  sball  bestf^'' 
appear  that  a  suflaclent  number  of  candidates  will  present  themselves,  to  winuttii 
additional  expense  involved. 

The  examinations  will  begin  on  Monday.  August  twentieth,  at  two  o'clock ?.*•• 
be  conducted  by  competent  persons. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  examinations,  all  papers  submitted  will  be  forwardedtQg| 
Department  Those  papers  will  be  carefully  examined  by  members  of  the  IiJ*7 
Faculty,  and  such  of  the  candidates  as  shall  have  given  satisfaotory  eTldenceOy"* 
learning,  ability,  experience,  and  good  character,  will  receive  certificates  q:a»'w'* 
them  for  life  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  ^ 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  examinations,  candidates  must  be  pw*^* 
begiDning  of  the  examination,  and  produce  satisfactory  testimonials  of  goodd*'*" 
and  proof  of  at  least  two  years  of  successful  experience  as  teachers.  ApiJ^^^^^^ 
pass  a  thorcnigh  examination  in  the  following-named  branches:   Algebra,  irftM"^ 
history  (American  and  general),  geography,  grammar  and  analysis,  physi**' 
hygiene,  spelling,  writing.  ^^ 

They  will  also  be  expected  to  have  a  general  hunoledge  of  astronomy.  ^^tJJ 
botany,  chemistry,  civil  government  and  school  law,  composition  and  rhotorifiiW<«™ 
(linear  and  perspective),  geology,  geometry  (plane),  literature  (general),  metltf* 
school  oconomy,  physics,  zoology.  y 

Note.- Latin  through  the  first  three  books  of  Ceesar's  CJommentarieswillbe •«*'"• 
in  place  of  zoology. 
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State  certiflcates  will  be  issued  to  those  whose  examinatloiis  show  a  standiiu;  of  at 
ast  Boventy-flve  per  /sent  in  each  one  of  the  thorough  examination  branches,  and  an 
yerage  standing:  of  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  in  the  generaJ  knowledge  branches  and 
hich  do  not  fall  below  fifty  per  cent  in  any  one  study  in  tne  latter  class. 
All  candidates  who  attain  the  required  peroentafire  in  five  or  more  of  the  designated 
ibjects,  includinflT  spelling;  and  writing:,  but  not  in  all.  will  be  credited,  at  this  Depart- 
.ent,  for  those  studies  in  which  they  shall  have  passed,  and  a  partial  certificate  to  this 
feet  will  be  mailed  to  each  candidate  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction^  On 
issini;  the  required  peroentaflre  in  the  remaininnir  designated  subjects  at  any  subsequent 
camination,  held  not  later  than  the  second  year  thereafter,  they  will  be  entitled  to 
toelve  a  State  certificate.  This  srives  to  candidates  opportunity  for  three  distino- 
Mtfly  triJEds.  Candidates  who  havo  already  presented  themselves  at  three  previous 
Lcoessive  examinations,  and  have  not  received  a  final  certificate,  and  who  have  relied 
;K>n  the  construction  of  refirulations  heretofore  published,  as  permitting  four  separate 
iala,  win  be  allowed  to  take  the  examination  for  1888. 

School  commissioners  are  recommended  to  recofirnize  **  Partial  Certificates,"  in  all 
ihjeots  in  which  candidates  attain  seventy-five  per  cent. 

The  examinations  will  be  open  to  candidates  residing:  in  any  part  of  the  State,  and  to 
loh  residents  of  other  States  as  declare  it  to  be  their  intention  to  teach  in  this  State. 
In  reply  to  many  inquiries,  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote  the  following:  extract  from 
Mstion  15  of  title  l  of  the  Consolidated  School  Act  of  1864,  as  amended  by  section  5, 
^pter  667  of  the  Laws  of  1875,  relating:  to  the  powers  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
iibUc  Instruction,  touching:  this  subject :  "  He  may  grant  under  his  hand  and  seal  of 
0loe  a  certificate  of  Qualification  to  teacK  and  may  revoke  the  same.  While  unrevoked^  such 
9tificaie  shall  be  conclusioe  evidence  that  the  person  to  wfiom  it  toas  granted  is  Qualified  by 
Uirdl  character,  learning  and  ability  to  teach  any  common  school  in  tfie  State,  Such  ceviifl' 
9is  may  be  granted  by  him  only  upon  examination,"  There  can  be  no  evasion  of  this  laWt 
ad  no  certificate  will  be  lirranted  in  any  case  except  in  conformity  with  its  provisions. 
Xtis  the  intention  of  this  Department  to  make  these  examinations  a  thoroufph  test  of 
^riL  No  "  catch  questions  "  will  be  introduced,  but  the  examinations  will  be  suf- 
iently  riffid  to  prove  the  ability  of  the  applicant,  to  the  end  that  a  State  certificatei 
tea  isranted  to  a  successful  candidate,  shall  be  the  most  sifmal  honor  that  is  bestowed 
yn  the  progressive  teachers  of  the  Commonwealth. 

>minissioners.  city  superintendents,  academic  principals,  and  institute  conductors 
''^Quested  toRive  all  possible  publicity  to  this  circular  amons:  teachers  of  their 
^^itxtance  who  may  desire  to  take  this  examination,  and  to  ask  the  cooperation  of 
18  in  calliniir  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  plans  and  regulations  adopted. 


SpeclAl  lalbnuAtloa  to  CAadldate*. 

'<^-t  elates  should  aim  to  acquire  not  merely  certain  facts^  but  the  well-diffested 
IcxXfipe  and  the  ansdytic  power  that  will  fit  them  to  (niide,  criticise.and  instruct  their 

*  ^xiccessfully. 

^^  examination  in  any  branch,  subjects  that  are  to  be  explained  should  be  eluci- 
'^^^  ^  th  the  same  cleamesst  system  and  thoroughness  that  a  competent  teacher  would  use 
'^^^''"v:actin|j;  a  class.  All  work  should  be  of  a  good  quality,  grammaticaUy  and  rhetoric 
^^^s=^^idered.  The  papers  will  be  criticised  as  the  work  of  te<ichers— not  as  that  of 
'^^^^pils.  In  accordance  with  these  suiiTRestions,  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  credits 
^^^  ^^  on  composition  and  rhetoric  will  depend  upon  the  general  excellence  ot  all  papers 
■'^'^^^d,  with  reference  to  neatness,  order,  punctuation,  capitalization,  etc. 

*  ^*<^ope  of  the  examination  will  correspond  to  ordinary  text-books.  The  following 
^^  Guffiirestions  are  ffiven  to  emphasize  certain  points,  and,  in  algebra,  to  indicate 
*<^^li:  required: 

^^^tJmietic,  the  candidate  should  be  familiar  with  the  analysis  of  problems  and 
^^on  of  rules,  particularly  in  the  elementary  operations,  fractions  both  common  and 
^^1,  percentafire  and  its  applications,  and  mensuration  familiarly  treated,  and 
^^  ftive  strict  attention  to  arithmetical  theory  as  well  as  practice.  The  oompoBition 
^^^lerns  to  illustrate  rules  or  principles  may  be  required. 

^  ^Sebra,  study  carefully  quadratic  equations,  radicals  and  radical  equations,  proper- 
^  Arithmetical  and  geometrical  series,  and  the  binomial  theorem,  but  not  its  general 

95 
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demonstration.  Note  specially  the  derivation  of  rules  in  elementary  operatioi 
transformation  of  equations ;  the  laws  of  sifirns  and  of  exponents ;  solation 
equations ;  square  and  cube  roots :  the  relations  existing  between  the  coei 
the  roots  of  quadratic  oquntions:  in  factoring,  not  only  the  simpler  cases,  1 
the  lollowinif  forms:  ac2±(.n.[>)  x-i-ab,  ^  ±  ia—b)x  —  ab,  aaa  —  6a,  when 
odd  number,  or  an  oven  number;  and  ani  •«-  &m,  when  '*m'*  is  an  odd  numb 
separated  into  two  factors,  one  of  which  is  an  odd  number.    Discussion 

i-iaxb). 

In  geometry  note  especially  general  propositions,  as  those  relatln«r  to  **  an 
make  actual  and  accurate  constructions  of  problems  with  dividers  and  rule 
arithmetical  and  alsobraio  problems  involving  ireonietrieal  principles,  pai 
relation  to  the  ri(?ht  triangle,  squares,  and  rectangles  of  lines,  areas  of  sin 
compared,  and  proportional  linos. 

In  iirrammar  and  analysis,  the  candidate  should  be  able  to  use  properiy  cai 
abbreviations,  and  marks  of  punctuation:  to  indicate  the  principal  and  s 
clauses  of  sentences,  and  how  the  several  parts  are  modified ;  to  point  out  ti 
of  any  fciven  sentence,  to  point  out  their  office,  and  to  define  the  terms  emplc 
as  to  crive  illustrations  of  words,  phrases,  clauses,  and  sentences  of  dlfTerent 

In  drawing?,  pay  particular  attention  to  the  study  considered  from  a  discipl 
of  view— its  elTect  on  the  mind  and  body  of  the  pupil,  as  well  as  its  direct  ar 
practical  uses.  In  the  mechanical  department,  accuracy  and  correct  method 
closely  studied;  while  in  free  hand  work  from  the  round  or  object,  relative 
of  parts  should  be  most  carefully  looked  after.  Note  well  that  Areometry  is  t 
all  industrial  drawing.  In  desiflrn,  give  special  attention  to  the  principles  of 
ornament.  Hketchine  from  familiar  and  convenient  objects  may  form  a  poi 
next  examination  in  this  subject 

In  fireo^rraphy  and  history,  lirive  special  attention  to  the  Empire  State, 
localities  or  events  of  triflins:  importance. 

In  methods  and  school  economy  every  person  should  have  his  own  ideas,  I 
teacher  will  seek  the  ideas  of  others.  Therefore  every  candidate  should 
carefully  at  least  one  (pood  treatise  on  the  subject  The  following  are  sujirtrest 
"Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching;"  Sweet's  "  Methods  of  Teaching: 
"  Mistakes  in  Teachiufir;"  Hoose's  "On  the  Province  of  Methods  in  Teachin 
wick's  "  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching ; "  Fitch's  "  Lectures  on  Teachimr.'* 
expected  that  candidates  will  bo  able  to  irive  an  outline  of  a  method  of  teachi 
the  various  thorough  examination  branches. 

It  is  believed  that  by  careful  attention  to  these  gener^il  and  special  snsfsesti^ 
part  of  candidates,  lirreat  improvement  will  be  shown  in  future  examinations. 

Candidates  will  hereafter  be  required  to  fill  out  a  copy  of  the  following 
before  enterincr  ui>on  an  examination: 

EXAMINATIOSr  FOR  STATB  CBRXIIPICATKS. 

Hold  at 


Statement  of  Candipatb. 

Full  name 

Residence  

P.  O.  address 

Ago years. 

Successful  exporieneo  in  teaching years. 

Proof  submitted  on  this  point 


Is  this  your  first  examination  for  a  State  certificate? 

If  not,  when  and  where  have  you  been  present  at  previous  examinations? 

188    .    At 

188    .    At 

If  you  are  not  a  resident  of  New  York  State,  do  you  intend  to  become  so? 
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"What  references  do  you  offer  as  to  moral  character? 

To  whom  can  you  refer  the  Department  for  additional  information,  should  It  be  desired? 

Name ,  P.  0.  address 

Name P.  O.  address 

Name P.  O.  address 

Sii?natare  of  candidate 

Gopies  of  the  above  statement  will  be  supplied  at  the  examinations. 

OBlVBItAX  RBOVIiATIOBrS. 

I.  The  printed  questions  will  be  sent  to  the  examiners  in  sealed  enyelopes;  and  these 
will  bo  first  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  class  at  the  time  indicated  in  the  accom- 
panying: proflframme  for  the  examination  in  each  subject 

a.  Before  the  examination  bofdns,  applicants  must  present  to  the  examiners  satisfac- 
tory testimonials  of  crood  character*  and  proof  of  at  least  two  years  of  successful  experi- 
ence in  teaching.  Certificates  from  school  commissioners,  city  superintendents, 
principals  of  academies  and  high  schools,  will  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  ffood 
character. 

8.  All  applicants  presentini;  themselves  for  the  first  time  must  be  present  Monday 
afternoon,  Aufirust  twentieth. 

A.  All  candidates  must  refirister  their  names,  with  such  other  information  as  the  exam* 
Iners  may  require,  before  thoy  take  a  question  paper ;  but  candidates  who  have  passed 
In  a  part  of  the  subjects  at  a  previous  examination,  need  be  present  on  the  days  or  half- 
days  only  on  which  examinations  occur  in  those  subjects  which  they  intend  to  take  at 
this  examination. 

S.  Candidates  who  have  received  partial  certificates  indicatinii:  credits  for  work  done 
at  previous  examinations,  will  attach  the  same  to  the  registry  statement  given  on  pact 
three,  before  taking  a  question  paper. 

A.  The  examination  in  each  subject  is  restricted  to  the  half-day  designated  in  tha 
accompanying  programme. 

T.  The  penmanship  of  candidates  will  be  judged  from  their  papers  on  geography  and 
Q>elling  from  all  their  papers  submitted. 

8.  In  the  solution  of  all  problems,  every  process  should  be  indicated.  The  simple 
answer,  without  the  process  by  which  it  was  obtained,  will  not  be  accepted. 

9.  Candidates  will  be  informed  by  mail,  as  early  as  practicable,  of  the  results  of  the 
examinations. 

10.  Examinations  will  begin  at  a  o'clock  Monday  afternoon,  and  will  close  Friday  noon* 
The  morning  sessions  will  begin  at  9  o'clock  and  close  at  13.  The  afternoon  sessiona 
will  begin  at  2  o'clock  and  close  at  6. 

II.  Candidates  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  to  the  examination  room,  books  or  paper 
of  any  description. 

IX  Collusion  or  communication  between  candidates  during  the  examinations,  or 
willful  misrepresentation  of  statements  furnished,  will  wholly  vitiate  their  examin* 
ation. 

AU  ansuiers  must  he  toriUen  with  ink. 

Legal-cap  paper,  pens  and  memorandum  pads  will  be  supplied  by  the  I>epartmentt 
bnt  candidates  will  be  expected  to  supply  themselves  with  pencils,  erasers  and  other 
necessary  articles.  Very  respectfully, 

A.  8.  DEAPEB. 

State  SupaintendenL 

Candidates  are  requested  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  above 
xeffulations. 
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pBooBAioas  or  Ezaxxnaxxox: 

9  to  B  p.  ic   Befflsterlnff  and  lirrammar ;  civil  ff oyemment  szmI  rndboci  ]m 

Tuesday t  AuguU  31. 


•  ▲.  X.  to  la  H. 

a  to  6  p.  X. 

•  ▲.  H.  to  la  X. 

9  to  6  p.  M. 


•  ▲.  IC  to  19  M. 
9  to  6  p.  X. 


•  ▲•  X.  to  19  X. 
9  to  B  P.  X. 


Arithmetio ;  hlstoir*  American  and  ffeneraL 
Composition  and  rhetoric ;  ffeoloiiry :  chemistrr- 

Wednesday,  August  99. 

Alorebra;  general  literature. 

Geom^phy;  methods  and  school  economx. 

Tkursday,  August  93. 

Geometry;  book-keeping. 
Drawing;;  astronomy. 

Friday,  August  94. 

Physiology  and  hypriene ;  physios. 
ZoOloRy;  Botany. 
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INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


1.    NAMES    AND    POST-OFFICE    ADDRESSES    OF 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 


SaperlntendenUi  of  Sclioolfl,  Indian  Reservations. 


ERINTENDENTS. 

Keservations. 

PoBt-offlce  address. 

E,  Hazard 

AUocany  and  Cattarauflrus 

Randolph. 

'ihlon 

Oneida  and  Madison 

Vernon. 

So wman 

Onondasa 

South  Onondafira. 

G.  Grow 

St  llogis 

Hhinnecock  and  Poospatuck 

Touawanda 

Tuscarora 

Hocransbnreh. 

lynor 

East  Moriches. 

*axon 

Akron. 

n  P.  BrownincT 

Suspension  Bridird. 

r^^m 

2.  REPORTS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Allegany  and  Cattarangias  Reservation* 

NDREW  8.  DBAFER. 

State  Superintendent  of  PiU)lic  Instruction ; 

-I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  second  annual  report,  showinf?  the  condition 
ospects  of  the  fifteen  Indian  schools,  under  my  charge,  located  on  the  Allcfirany 
ittarauKus  Indian  Reservations.  It  is  cncourai;ing  to  bo  able  to  say  that  the 
>  have  (lone  effective  work  during  the  past  year.  Improved  ipethods  of  teaching 
oon  employed ;  industrial  drawing  and  other  new  features  have  been  introduced, 
always  boon  found  difficult,  cither  to  get  the  children  into  the  schools  or  to  keep 
bore,  and  for  that  reason  special  attention  has  been  given  by  the  teachers,  during 
it  year,  to  making  inquiries  after  absent  pupils ;  visiting  the  Indian  families  and 
rthe  p.ircnts  interested;  making  the  school-room  attractive,  and  interesting  the 
Q  in  the  school  work :  various  plans  and  methods  have  been  successfully  resorted 
10  teachers  to  please  the  children  as  well  as  to  instruct  them,  combining  the  two, 
rroat  benefit  of  the  schools.  There  has  been  a  very  encouraging  increase  both  in 
Tiber  of  pupils  enrolled,  and  in  the  average  daily  attendance,  while  there  is  a 
K?  in  the  number  of  children  of  school  age.  On  account  of  the  long  distance  from 
ools  to  suitable  boarding  places,  and  other  diflflcuities  that  they  have  to  contend 
has  been  hard  to  retain  desirable  teachers ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  teachers  of 
it  year  have  been  young  ladies  of  energy,  ability  and  experience,  comparing 
'ly  with  the  teachers  of  the  surrounding  white  schools,  and  they  have  conducted 
?hooIs  with  unusual  skill  and  success.  Upon  your  -wise  suggestion,  an  institute 
U  during  the  year  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  teachers,  under  the  direction  of 
m  H.  French.  The  instruction  is  necessarily  somewhat  different  from  that 
ily  given.  Dr.  French  was  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
tnents  of  the  teachers  of  their  schools,  and  his  instruction  was  practical,  and  of 
icter  that  fully  mot  the  requirements.  On  the  whole  the  first  institute  for  the 
•8  of  these  schools  was  a  decided  success,  and  the  instruction  received  there  has 
material  aid  in  the  work  of  the  year.  These  school  buildings  have  been  sadly 
:ed  for  years,  until  all  of  the  houses  were  in  need  of  repair,  and  some  of  them 
I  a  deplorable  condition.  Upon  my  informing  you  as  to  their  needs  and  askinir 
)uld  bo  done  for  their  improvement,  you  replied  that  you  would  see  what  could 


Ko.  X  CatUraneue.    Amoant  %ix.    Beiwlra  done  arc:    LereliaK  bon 
beltry,  sIkh.  palnUoK  two  coats  onlslde  and  in.  and  BUDdrj'  repairs. 
.  Ho.  3.  Cattaransus.    Amount  ISM.    Bopaira  dona  are:   Level  ins  boili 
new  root,  cellluK  loBldo,  new  sidice  on  part,  new  cUnmer.  new  beUrr. 
palntlns,  outalda  and  Id,  two  coata. 

No.  5.  CattarauKue.  Amonnt  fltty  dollars.  Bapafra  are:  New  rooL  d< 
beltrr.  two  ooats  of  paint  outside,  and  anndr?  repairs. 

No.  e.  Cattarauffus.  Amount  nm.  Bopalrs  are:  New  sidlnSf  new 
windows ;  new  chimaei'.  now  floor,  new  door,  ei«n.  lerelins  faon»«,  new 
twoooati  of  palotontslde  and  one  iDBlde. 

No.  T.  Cattarauff,UH.  AmODDtflttrdoUars.  Bepalra  are:  n«wbalfrT,afan 
ooat«  ontalde. 

No.t.  CattaraQRUB.  Amountnoo.  Bepalrt  done  are ;  Lerelliwt  konae, 
chimney,  sldlnx,  beltrr,  sIbd.  door,  palntlns,  two  ooata  oatalde  and  ( 
enndrr  repairs. 

No.  10.  CatlaraDsas.  Amount  »eventr  Ave  dollara.  Bepfttra  Kr«:  at 
paiDtliut  one  coat  outside  and  In. 

No.  3.  Allesaor.  Amount  tiu.  Repairs  done  are :  LeTeliiMl  honae,  oetUaj 
floor,  two  new  doore,  new  root,  new  sldinK  on  ooe-lialt,  pklntinx  two  col 
in,  and  aundrr  repairs. 

No.  *.  AlleRanr-  Amoont  flttr  dollars.  Repairs  done  are:  New  nxrf.  pi 
aisn,  and  sundry  repairs. 

Tbe  contracts  tor  tbese  repairs  were  let  br  pabUo  bids  and  fta  mncli 
possible  tor  the  amount  paid.  Yet  In  aome  dlstriets  the  ajnoont  was  itMl 
the  buUdlnics  in  proper  Bhope.  and  In  others  the  hDUBea  ahonld  be  paint 
7ear  to  properly  protoet  them.  In  all  of  the  honees  exoept  the  new  onM. 
old  and  uncomtort&ble,  the  best  ot  them  beInK  board  benches  tbat  wen 
othorboaBeetomalceroom  tor  better  ones.  Theae  should  be  replaced  by: 
No  Bchool  has  more  than  one  out-house,  and  as  no  fundB  are  provided  to 
prorlslons  ol  chapter  S3SoI  the  Laws  of  isar.  an  appropriation  ahonld  be 
purposo.  An  estimate  ol  what  Is  naoossary  to  put  the  bnildiiucB  In  sood  re 
small  outlay  horeatter  will  protect  them,  and  tor  out-hanaes  and  aeatlDj;  L 

No.  1.  CaltarauKua.  Bhould  be  painted  two  ooata  Inside  and  one  oolalde. 
and  two  now  out-housoB  should  be  built.  FItteen  modem  aettts  ahonld 
£Btiiiistsd  (^at  >KM. 
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Ka  0.  Gattaraufirns.  Should  be  painted  one  coat  outside;  a  wood-shed  and  two  new  out- 
lioases  should  be  b  uilt.  Twenty  modem  seats  should  be  provided.  Estimated  cost, 
«I76. 

No.  7.  Gattarauffus.  Should  be*painted  two  coats  inside ;  two  out-houses  should'be  built; 
twenty-four  modern  seats  should  be  provided.    Estimated  cost,  $150. 

No.  8.  GattaraufiTus.  Should  be  painted  one  coat  outside ;  one  out-house  should  be 
Imilt    Twenty-four  modem  seats  should  be  provided.    Estimated  cost,  $150. 

No.  9.  GattaraufiTus.  Should  be  painted  one  coat  outside.  A  wood-shed  and  two  new 
oat-houses  should  be  built  Elsrhteen  modern  seats  should  be  provided.  Estimated 
cost,  $176. 

No.  10.  Gattaraugus.  Should  be  painted  one  coat  outside  and  in;  two  out-houses  should 
be  built    Twenty  modem  seats  should  be  provided.    Estimated  cost  $176. 

No.  1.  Allegany.  Should  be  painted  one  coat  outside  and  in.  A  wood-shed  and  two 
out-houses  should  be  built  Eighteen  modem  seats  should  bo  provided.  Estimated 
ooet,$300. 

No.  a.  Allegany.  Should  be  painted  one  coat  outside.  One-half  of  the  floor  should  be 
new.  A  wood^shed  and  two  out-houses  should  be  built  Twenty  modem  seats  should 
be  put  in.    Estimated  cost  $200. 

'  No.  3.  Allegany.  Should  be  painted  one  coat  outside.    One  new  out-house  should  be 
built    Estimated  cost,  $50. 

No.  4.  Allegany,  Should  be  painted  two  coats  outside  and  in ;  two  out-houses  should  be 
built;  twenty  modem  seats  should  be  put  in.    Estimated  cost  $300. 

No.  6,  Allegany.  Should  be  painted  one  coat  outside,  and  one  out-house  should  be  built 
Xetimated  cost$50. 

No.  7.  Allegany,  Should  be  painted  two  coats  outside  and  one  in ;  two  out-houses 
•hould  be  built,  twenty  modern  seats  should  be  put  in.    Estimated  cost  $aoo. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  repairs  on  these  houses  should  be  completed  the  coming 
year,  and  if  the  improvements  suggested  above  are  made,  the  houses  will  then  be,  prac- 
tically, as  good  as  new.  The  school  houses  have  been  located  on  unimp  roved  lands,  and  In 
most  cases  the  lots  are  covered  with  stumps  and  underbrush ;  none  of  them  are  fenced, 
And  a  few  hundred  dollars  could  be  expended  to  good  advantage  in  improving  the  grounds. 
In  No.  6.  Allegany,  the  old  school-house  was  located  at  one  end  of  the  district  so  that  it 
was  impossible  for  more  than  one-half  of  the  children  to  get  to  the  school.  Thinking  it 
asood  time  to  change  the  site  before  the  new  house  was  built  one  was  seeured  in  the 
center  of  the  district,  on  the  main  highway,  where  the  new  school  building  is  being 
erected.  This  will  be  accessible  to  all,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  attendance  will 
double  in  that  school  by  reason  of  the  change.  The  Indians  furnish  the  fuel,  which  is 
unite  a  burden  for  them,  but  it  is  no  more  than  they  ought  to  do,  as  it  is  right  that  they 
glumld  feel  that  they  have  a  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

X  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  have  shown  in  the 
pcosperity  of  the  schools  under  my  charge,  the  encouragement  and  substantial  assist- 
aaoe  which  you  have  given  me  at  all  times,  and  particularly  for  your  recent  personal 
irtelt  and  inspection  of  these  schools. 

Tours,  very  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  E.  HAZABD, 

SuperintendenL 
Bahdolph,  Oeloher,  Utlf, 


ONEIDA  AND  MADISON  RESERVATION. 

Hon.  A  B.  DsAFXB, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

In  addition  to  the  flnancial  and  statistical  report  already  forwarded,  I  submit  the 
loUowing  in  regard  to  the  Indian  schools  on  the  Oneida  and  Madison  reservations. 

There  are  two  schools  on  the  reservation,  one  in  Oneida  and  the  other  in  Madison 
eonnty. 
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The  averafire  number  of  weeks  that  the  schools  were  tauffht,  diiriii«  the  last  sebod 
year,  is  thirty. 

The  whole  number  of  children  residint?  on  the  reservations,  of  school  age,  JqimB. 
1837,  is  thirty-four,  which  is  three  less  than  reported  a  year  aii?o. 

Twenty-nine  of  these  children  have  been  reffisterod  as  havinir  attended  these  sehooli 
some  portion  of  the  last  school  year,  fflvinff  an  average  daily  attendance  of  fouitMH 
which  is  the  same  as  driven  in  my  last  annual  report 

There  are,  in  the  Onoida  district,  eleven  children  of  school  afire,  all  of  which  hsrt 
attended  school  some  part  of  the  last  school  year,  and  almost  all  have  attended  qvifii 
reffular  and  have  made  commendable  proffress  in  school,  while  in  the  Madison  scbod, 
with  twenty-throe  children  of  school  affe,  eiishteen  of  these  children  have  attended 
school  some  portion  of  the  past  school  year,  many  have  been  Quite  irreinilar  In  attesd- 
anco,  and  a  few  living;  some  distance  from  the  school-house,  the  educational  advu- 
taffes  of  the  school  have  been  lost  to  them. 

I  have  tried  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  parents  the  importance  of  re:^'Ir.r  tad 
faithful  attendance  of  their  children  at  school.  In  this  respect  many  of  tho  parali 
seem  to  take  but  little  interest,  and  the  attendance  in  this  sdiool,  more  so  tl-i  inte 
Oneida  district,  is  not  what  it  should  be. 

These  schools  are  maintained  wholly  by  the  State,  for  the  Indians  do  not  posseaite 
means  to  furnish  anything  to  aid  in  this  matter. 

The  school  buildings  will  need  some  repairs,  which  I  shall  make  In  time  for  tha  fifl 
terms  of  the  schools,  which  will  commence  soon.  Then  they  will  be  In  a  fair  oooditiM 
and  will  not  need  any  very  expensive  repairs  during  the  present  school  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

N.  L.  TILDEy, 


Yebmon,  September  2i.  1887. 


ONONDAGA  RESERVATION. 


Hon.  A  S.  Dbaper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 


t. 

felt' 


Xr-.-. 


Sib.  —  According  to  your  direction  I  inclose  this  written  report,  showing  the  condiii  |  'r, . 
and  prospects  of  the  Indian  school  in  my  charge,  and  also  take  the  liberty  of  f^f 
beyond  the  school  to  consider  some  of  the  influences  upon  the  tribe  or  nation  in  ^ 
the  children  and  school  are  more  or  loss  involved. 

There  are  eighty-nine  children  on  the  reservation  between  five  and  twenty-one  JH* 
of  ago  who  belong  to  the  Onondagns,  and  fifteen  more  who  belong  to  tho  Stwkbn*^ 
St  Regis,  Tonawanda,  Seneca,  or  Onoida  tribes,  making  104  in  all.  Of  these  sixty-fi* 
have  been  rogistorod  during  tho  year,  and  a  daily  average  of  twenty-threo  iore^ 
school  day  has  boon  maintained. 

An  aero  of  laud  inclosed,  two  privies  separated  by  a  fence  seven  feet  high**** 
school-house,  with  now  furniture  and  apparatus,  free  school  books,  slates  and  a  i» 
supply  of  school  conveniences,  have  united  the  children  of  the  chiefs'  schoolj^ 
Episcopal  mission  school  and  tho  State  school  on  the  M.  K  mission  site  into  oneficw* 
But  to  accomplish  this  union  I  felt  compelled  to  hire  the  chiefs'  teacher,  Mrs. Sc''*  _^ 
doah,  and  tho  Episcopalian  teacher,  Mrs.  Barker,  who  at  the  close  of  her  school  T*  B^ 
moved  away  to  her  friends  in  England.  B^ 

I  have  begun  tho  present  school  year  with  Rev.  John  Scott,  Episcopalian  missioBtf^ 
as  principal,  tcniching  each  forenoon,  and  continued  Mrs.  Scannadoah,  as  assiJW" 
teaching  each  afternoon.  These  teachers  are  on  the  ground,  know  or  wUl  lewn  IBO* 
of  the  children's  parents,  tho  influences  that  surround  the  pupils  at  home,  andoo^* 
do  bettor  work  than  an  outsider,  who  would  be  away  from  the  reservation  except  *»*•  ■  J 
school  hours. 


>/." 


ij  . 


1^^ 
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Bov.  F.  D.  Huntiofcton  has  kindly  lont  his  school  seats,  books,  slates  and  apparatus, 
lired  an  Indian  teacher  of  mnsic,  and  in  other  benevolent  ways  assisted  the  State^ 

3l. 

Q  Indians  have  as  (;ood  a  school-house,  as  well  paid  teachers,  and  two  missionary 
chcs  with  pastors  nearly  as  well  paid  rs  in  the  surroundin^r  villa^^es  of  white  peo- 
With  so  much  done  for  them,  why  should  not  the  Indians  bo  happy  and  prosperous  ? 
?o  customs  for  hundrod(«  and  thousands  of  years  make  a  difference, 
totical  communism,  to  a  creator  extent  than  with  whites,  certainly  takes  away  some 
itivca  to  personal  exertion.  They  are  also  in  a  rolif^ious  transition  from  Paganism 
ristianity.  They  are  nominally  under  chief  rule.  But  when  an  Indian  inflicts  a 
>nal  injury  on  a  chief,  tho  chief  calls  to  his  aid  a  white  odcer  and  a  jail  for  his 
>nal  protection.  A  civil  organization  and  elections  have  been  attempted,  but  these, 
lavo  failed.  I  asked  our  county  jud;jo  how  ho  settled  lesral  questions  where  IndianSr 
dians  and  whites  aro  concerned.  He  said  by  i;;norinc;  the  confusions  of  Indian  law 
rusting  to  his  common  sense.  I  asked  our  sheriff  if  ho  would  protect  Indian  women 
chiUrcn  if  proper  complaints  wore  made.  lie  replied  that  the  district  attorney 
le  had  concluded  to  do  bo.  But  I  have  inquired  in  vain  to  find  where  tho  law  ha» 
been  invoked  to  protect  an  Indian  woman  as  a  woman,  or  an  Indian  child  as  a  child 
inor.  Indians  have  boon  punished  in  jail,  etc.,  for  gross  crimes  against  whites  or 
ins.  as  a  matter  of  necessary  protection.  There  is,  therefore,  very  littlo  govern- 
;  of  any  kind  for  their  encouragement  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  they  aro  as  good 
oy  are.  White  men  aro  strongly  influenced  by  rewards  and  punishments,  here  and 
After.  Between  heaven  above  and  hell  beneath,  some  whites  are  kept  in  the 
sht  and  narrow  path ;  but  take  from  our  own  race  tho  hope  of  future  reward  and 
oar  of  future  punishment,  remove  tho  prizes  of  life,  wealth,  oClce,  family  ties,  make* 
)aymcat  of  pecuniary  obligations  entirely  voluntary— in  short,  place  our  whiter 
T  the  same  system  as  tho  Indians,  and  deterioration  must  follow.  As  your  report 
says,  "  The  wholo  arrangement  is  wrong." 

t  while  tho  present  arrangement  is  continued  we  will  all,  as  Christians  and  men  and 
3n,  do  tho  best  wo  can  for  our  Indian  tribes  and  our  Indian  schools.  And  there  is- 
I  to  encourage  us  and  them.    There  is  much  less  intemperance,  more  industry  and 

intolligonce  than  formerty.  There  are  many  good  dwellings,  they  dress  like 
sand  live  comfortably.  Their  churches  are  well  attended,  and  I  have  seen  good 
ous  meetings  when  their  pastors  were  absent.  Some  of  them  aro  very  bright  meD 
'omen,  have  good  teams,  and  their  tables  and  house  furnishings  are  commend  able* 

their  system  i.ij  wrong,  lot  us  mako  the  best  of  it,  remembering  with  PopOr 
.to'er  is  best  administered  is  best." 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

W.  W.  NEWMAN. 
"H  Onondaoa,  Ortoher,  1887.  Superintendent, 


ST.    REGIS  RESERVATION. 

^-  H.  Drapeb. 

Super iidefidetU  of  Puhlio  Instruction. 

Tho  schools  under  my  charge,  on  tho  St.  Begis  Beservation,  since  my  las? 
^»  have  advanced  in  tho  attendance  and  learning.  Still,  I  find  great  trouble  for 
^^  and  teachers  to  impress  upon  the  children  and  their  parents  the  necessity  of 
^Udren  attending  school.  Tho  parents  allow  their  children  to  stay  out  of  school 
^  slightest  pretext  or  reason.  Some  stay  away  on  account  of  work,  some  because 
-barrel  with  playmates,  or  because  they  do  not  like  the  teacher  and  cannot  give 
•ood  reason  why  thoy  do  not  like  her.  It  seems  they  have  about  ten  reasons  to 
^Way  to  one  to  come  to  school.  This  seems  the  hardest  task  to  overcome,  and  I 
1  like  some  suggestion  or  instruction  from  the  Department  to  remedy  this  fault, 
■^ported  last  year,  I  had  offered  prizes  for  tho  most  punctual  scholar  and  the  best 
Elding,  spelling,  arithmetic,  etc.  I  attended  the  schools  on  the  last  days  of  the 
^  term  and  presented  the  prizes,  as  promised.  Tho  result  was  with  some:  Because 


jlttend  school.  Id  tact  ooch  toacber  Is  kind  aad  Kood  to  the  ohlldren, 
war  to  cot  the  ohlldron  to  ttttenU  regulArlr. 

I  find  that  tho  Indian  chlldroc,  as  a  rule,  learn  Terr  resdllri  And  thi 
sterm  of  twenty  wooks  make  wonderfal  strides;  bnU  oa  the  oUier  1 
awar  for  six  wooks  tboy  torttot  about  alt,  and  they  have  to  beccla  asaj 
tn  mr  judtcnent.  the  Indian  chlldrea  Can  be  edacjtled  so  >■  to  nutk 
permanent  wonld  bo  to  plane  them  amons  white  ohlldtvn  and  sj 
lonsuajra. 

Aal  reported  last  Tear,  anotber  portion  otthe  reserraUon  needs  >  sol 
-Inhabltaata  are  iiail«  romoie  from  aar  school  and  there  are  aotat 
tamilies.  I  iDtond  to  upplir  tj  our  member  ot  tbe  Aasemblr  to  iatrm 
sa  appropriatioD  of  sajt  Koa  to  erect  a  sphool-boDBe  in  the  aonthwi 
reserration. 

The  children  attandlnji  sobool  at  Ptilladelphla,  Penn.,  &t  the  Unc 
Corllste  school  report  verr  tnvorable.  and,  the  parenta  cl*lm,  Kre  n 


BooutSBUBOH,  ZfiKWnibnr  IC 


HHINNEXX)CK  AND  P008PATUCK  BESSBTAl 

Hon.  a.  S.  Dkipsb. 

Supertntaident  of  P^Uc  Inttmctim  ; 

Silk— B«spectinK  tbe  condition  and  prospects  ot  the  schoola  on  the 
Foospatuck  BcservatloD  I  have  to  report  that  the  teacher*  ot  last  Tei 
work  asalD.  and.  iudBluic  from  the  post  we  have  reason  to  expect  Kood 
the  roar  upon  nhich  WQ  have  just  entered. 

Our  Bcbool-houaee  aro  comparativelr  neir.  Ther  are  comforlable  a 
part  tldr,  and  tbe  children  arc  tauRht  to  look  upon  the  •chool-room  ■ 
respected.   I  am  both  eliid  and  sorrr  to  sar  that  the  aohool-hoiue 
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TONA WANDA  RESERVATION. 

S.  Drapeb, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

[n  complianco  with  tho  refirulationfl  of  the  Depfirtment  of  Pabllo  Instruction  I 

ally  submit  this,  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  the 

chools  on  the  Tonawanda  Besen'ation. 

vo  three  districts  and  have  had  school  tauffht  thirty-nine  weeks  each.    The 

of  children  on  the  Ressrvation  of  school  Age  is  about  two  hundred,  and  of  that 

one  hundred  and  twenty-six  have  attended  school  some  portion  of  the  year. 

rasQ  attendance  has  been  fifty-six. 

:ho  number  refiristered  and  the  average  daily  attendance  it  is  evident  that  the 

>arents  do  not  manifest  much  interest  in  educating:  their  children  as  a  general 

ct  is  that  most  of  the  parents  take  no  interest  and  the  children  attend  school  at 
)asure  without  any  compulsion  from  the  parents. 

er  to  induce  the  Indians  to  take  an  interest  in  education,  each  year  I  have  at 
3  of  the  summer  term  of  the  schools  called  a  meeting:  of  all  the  Indians,  In  a 
here  the  teachers  of  each  district  would  firive  an  exhibition  and  have  the  schol- 
irouf^h  with  the  school  exercises.  Such  meetings  have  been  well  attended  by 
ans.  and  seemed  to  very  much  interest  them  at  the  time.  At  such  meetings  I 
ked  to  them,  throuflfh  an  interpreter,  so  that  all  miflfht  understand,  and  endeav- 
mpress  upon  the  minds  of  the  parents  the  necessity  of  educating:  their  children 
hoy  may  be  prepared  to  become  citizens,  and  stated  to  them  that  in  my  opinion 
I  was  not  far  distant  when  they  would  be  required  to  assume  the  responsibility 
ms,  and  endeavored  to  explain  to  them  the  absolute  necessity  of  educating 
vos  to  enable  them  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  changed  condition  of 
nd  to  make  firood  citizens. 

as  stated  in  my  former  report,  required  the  teachers  to  visit  the  families  in  their 
vo  districts  and  to  do  their  utmost  to  induce  the  parents  to  send,  and  the  chll- 
attend  school.    But  I  am  compellod  to  say  that,  thoufirh  the  efforts  have  been 
10  success  of  the  schools  is  far  from  beinff  satisfactory  to  me. 
lildren  that  do  attend  school  reflfularly,  I  can  safely  say,  learn  as  rapidly  as  the 

il  of  tho  scholars  that  have  attended  school  since  I  have  had  charge  have 
I  a  fine  education  and  are  now  attending  higher  schools,  and  will  undoubtedly 
ood  citizens ;  so  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  State  receives 
}Doflt  from  the  appropriation  made  for  the  education  of  the  Indians. 
I  boon  fortunate  in  employing  teachers  that  are  competent  and  in  every  way 
d  to  teach  the  schools  under  their  charge. 

:hool-houses  and  out-houses  are  in  fair  condition,  and  in  every  way  comfortable, 
lians  have  furnished  fuel  sufficient  to  keep  the  school-houses  warm  and  the 
1  comfortable. 

the  whole  I  have  some  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  report  that  the  schools  are 
tho  retrograde,  but  are  slowly  improving.  After  knowing  the  Indians  so  long 
roll,  I  entirely  agree  with  your  suggestions  in  your  last  report:  That  the  most 
.  be  done  will  not  avail  very  much ;  and  that  the  lands  should  bo  divided  among 
ans,  and  made  citizens  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State ;  but  that!there  should 
restraint  upon  them  so  that  they  could  not  alienate  their  lands  until  the  expl- 
f  a  term  of  years  sufficiently  long  to  allow  the  present  generation  to  pass  away 
e  those  that  follow  an  opportunity  to  prepare  to  deal  intelligently  with  the 

loing  away  with  the  system  of  reservations,  dividing  up  the  lands  among  them* 
cing  them  citizens  subject  to  our  laws,  my  opinion  is  that  they  could  be  maoh 
ccessf  ully  educated  and  very  much  improve  their  condition  generally. 

Bespectfully  yours, 

WILLIAM  L.  PAXON. 

SuperintendenL 
;.  N.  Y.,  September  in,  \9gn. 


pleasant,  illod.  moumod  by  all  vlio  kncn  bjzi.  Ho  iilTra.73  took  an 
«Torytt]iDa  tliat  portalnoJ  tj  tlio  irctrar«  of  hid  poo^Io,  a~il  hia 
»oOondoU  by  bis  lalfilllsont  End  cnorRCtlo  Tito.  I  havo  s.iont  coi 
bocomliui  acqulntod  irlUi  i::^uoDtI:;l  members  of  tho  tribo.  then 
tJoOperntlon  in  loduclos  tbo  ladiiins  to  Bond  their  children  more  roini 

I  also  offorod  prlzoa  for  tho  bo^t  aamplos  of  wrltton  ivort.  I  clan  fai 
and  collstbcnic  soqes  th^it  croatod  a.  nov  Internst  In  actiool  work. 

At  tho  oloso  of  tho  Bummor  tara,  aldod  by  tho  tcacbcrs  azd  p&re 
Ksneral  coDcert  exorciao  nud  plccic,  whlcb  was  TOrr  coacrallrattoa 
AnOffrcatlr  approclBtod  and  onjoyod  by  Chochildroni  and  yrill  bsTO  thi 
ths  attfindonoe  this  ro^ir.    Tho  ohlots  vUllDKly  RUve  the  usa  ot  tbeli 

Both  ol  tho  toiichors  omployoJ  by  mo  ara  edocatod  natives  who  use  1 
to  improvo  in  methods  ot  InBtniotlon.  bo^  having  attondod  ths  ri 
Klasara  Falls.  Tho  honso  I3  district  Ho.  1  Is  l.-i  a  dil^plJatod  cooditio 
constant  usQ  ns  a  ml  salon- houso  and  cchosl-houaa  tor  moro  than  forty 
houso  to  replaco  It  id  n  roal  nocos^Ity.  I:i  district  Ko.  3.  thcro  Is  a  era 
able  privy,  only  oqO  bolod  provldod  and  thct  noodlnc  repairs. 

I  think  the  salary  paid  oucbt  to  bo  Incroasod,  as  six  dollitra  a  icee 
oompoosatioa  for  compoUmt  t^tachcra.  I  foar  thst  I  sUoll  not  bo  ablo  t 
teactiors  unloss  you  will  authorize  a  slicht  Incroaso  of  salary.  I  no  tr 
Improvod  molhodaot  instruction  and  ur;:l[U(  my  toochota  to  tatooduc 
and  attoo J  countl'  associations,  and  I  llnd  a  ready  roaponao,  honco  I  f 
ask  the  Dopartmonttoi!:io';v  Its  appreoiatioa  of  the  praisewortby  olfortS' 
by  an  lncreoso  ot  compensation. 

Tour  obedient  eerrant. 

H.  P.  BEOW: 


Sttsfbhbioh  Bonxta.  N.  Y.,  ' 


»-w.lB 
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1.  INSTITUTIONS   FOR   DEAF  AND    DUMB. 

Names  and  Post-office  Addresses  of  Princxpaus   and   Superintesdd 


PRINCIPALS  OR 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Isaac  Lewifl  Peet,  Prin 1 

Chauncey  N.  Brainard,  Supt. .  ) 


D.  Qreenboruer,  Prin. 


Mary  B.  Morean,  Supt. 


Namo  of  instltatloiL. 


New  York  Institiition  for  the 
InBtmction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb 


InRtitution  for  the  Improved 
lustructlon  of  Deaf-Mutes. . . 


Edward  Beverly  Nelson,  Prin. 

Z.  F.  Westervolt,  Prin 

Mary  Anno  Burke,  Prin 


St  Joseph's  Institute  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of 
Deaf-Mutes 

Contral  Now  York  Institution 
for  Deaf-Mutes 

Wostorn  New  York  Institution 
for  Deaf-Mutes 

Lo  Coutonlx  8t  Mary's  Insti- 
tution for  Impn)ved  Instruc- 
tion of  Doaf -Mutes 

Henry  C.  Rider,  Bupt '  N<  >rthorn  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  Deaf-Mutes 


Post-oiBce  addresi 


Station  M,  NewToft 

Xiexinffton  aveoae.^bc 
67th  and  a8th6t&.2L] 


Fordham. 

Bome. 

Bocheeter. 

Baffala 
Malone. 


OSTITtJTIONS  FOR  DEAF  AlfD  DUMB. 


2.  REPORTS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


New  York  iNSTinmoN  for  the   Instruction  of  the  Deaf 

AND  Dumb. 

m.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Fublic  Instruction : 

Dear  Sir. — The  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  this  insti- 
don  during  the  past  year  has  been  253  males,  138  females — a  total 
391.  Of  these,  seventy-six  have  been  supported  by  the  counties,  285 
the  State,  twenty-five  by  the  counties  and  State,  four  by  their  friends, 
d  one  by  the  institution.  The  number  of  teachers  has  been  sixteen, 
whom  seven  are  males  and  nine  females. 

The  system  of  instruction,  which  avails  itself  of  every  known  appli- 
ce  for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  is  the  result  of  seventy  years  of 
perience  acquired  and  made  effective  by  the  study  and  labors  of 
icessive  teachers  devoted  to  this  specialty.  The  English  language, 
"which  our  j^upils  had  no  knowledge  when  they  came  to  the  institu- 
Q,  is  made  the  special  object  of  study,  and  is  mastered  to  a  degree 
>ne  time  considered  impossible.  In  addition  to  this,  all  the  branches 
lally  taught  in  common  schools  are  so  successfully  imparted  that 

majority  of  our  pujnls  go  forth  into  the  world  able  to  make  them- 
i^es  understood,  and  to  increase  their  knowledge  by  reading  and 
arcourse  with  others;  while  the  graduates  of  the  high  class,  having 

opportunity  of  a  supplemental  course  of  instruction,  may  be 
«rded  as  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  higher  academies  for  hearing 
Lth. 

ftreat  attention  is  given  to  instruction  in  art  and  in  the  mechanical 
3e8,  which,  owing  to  the  length  of  time  required  to  overcome  the 
tiliar  difficulties  of  the  deaf,  could  not  be  learned  with  the  same  hope 
•>  uccess,  if  their  acquisition  was  deferred  till  our  pupils  left  the  insti- 
.  on,  nor  even  then  could  they  be  offered  facilities  equal  to  those 

ch  are  afforded  them  here,  where  the  means  of  communicating  with 
rn  are  so  well  understood.  Leaving  us  at  the  age  of  early  manhood 
L  womanhood,  they  are  able  to  secure  at  once  remunerative  employ- 
^i  and  to  become  producers  instead  of  consumers. 
*he  institution  is  delightfully  located  on  a  salubrious  site,  over- 
king  the  Hudson,  in  the  upper  part  of  New  York  city,  and  the  health, 
^piness  andcomfort  of  the  inmates  has  been  successfully  maintained, 

which  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  C.  N.  Brainerd,  the  efficient  super- 
indent  of  the  house  dej^artment. 

^ough  the  expense  of  educating  the  deaf  is,  in  the  aggregate,  con- 
Brable,  the  State  gains  more  than  she  gives,  by  transforming  an 
orant,  irresponsible,  helpless  and  possibly  dangerous  class  of  her 


New  York,  December  9, 1887. 


New  Tobk  iNSTirunoN   fob  the  Ikpbovkd   Instbdc 
Deap-Mutes. 
'Hon.  A.  S.  Dbapek, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Inetructitm  : 

Dyjls  Sib.  ^I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  followmg-  stateme] 
which  Beem  to  be  worthy  of  note  in  the  forthcoming  ftnnn* 
your  Department: 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  date  of  the  1 
report  was  169;  twenty-four  new  ones  have  since  been 
There  were,  therefore,  193  pupils  connected  with  the 
during  the  fiscal  year  which  nas  just  come  to  a  cloae;  1( 
were  boys  and  eighty-nine  girls.  Nineteen  have  left,  so  th< 
our  rolls  at  present  174  pupils,  viz. :  seventj-nine  girls  and 
boys.     According  to  means  of  support,  they  were  classified 

State  pupils 

New  YorK  county  pupils 

Kings  county  pupils 

Washington  county  pupils 

Chemung  county  pupils 

Rockland  county  pupils 

Madison  county  pupils _ 

Ulster  county  pupil^ 

Orange  county  pupils 

Pay  pupils 
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The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  seyeral  classes  of  our  manual 
training  and  art  departments  was  as  follows  : 

Class  in  woodworking 40  boys. 

Glass  in  modeling 12  boys. 

Class  in  oil  painting 4  boys. 

Class  in  oil  painting 6  girls. 

Class  in  dress-making 8  girls. 

Class  in  cooking 18  girls. 


Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  R  T.  Auchmuty,  the  founder  of  the 
New  York  Trade  Schools,  nine  of  our  large  boys  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  evening  classes  of  that  excellent  institution.  Two  of 
them  joined  the  class  in  fresco  painting,  two  selected  wood  carving, 
and  five  learned  carpentry. 

Mrs.  S.  Rosenfeld,  the  widow  of  our  late  president,  Mr.  Isaac  Kosen- 
feld,  donated  to  us  a  considerable  number  of  volumes  of  juveDile 
literature,  books  of  reference,  etc.,  which  are  found  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  our  pupils,  and  are  therefore  a  valu- 
able addition  to  our  library. 

The  present  work-room  for  our  boys  being  found  inadequate,  it 
"was  resolved  to  erect  a  suitable  building  on  the  northwest  comer  of 
our  grounds  and  fit  it  up  properly  as  a  manual  training  and  art 
department 

A  collection  of  stuffed  animals  was  purchased,  to  be  used  as  an  aid 
in  the  instruction  in  natural  history.  This  collection  is  to  form  the 
xiucleus  of  a  natural  history  cabinet,  and  is  to  be  increased  in  the 
csourse  of  time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  GREENBERGER, 

Principal. 
New  York,  October  20,  1887. 


St.  Joseph's  Institute  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of 

Deaf-Mutes. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir. — I  take  pleasure  in  transmitting  to  you  the  following  report 
of  this  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1887.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  was  297,  supported 

By  the  State ". 161 

By  New  York  county 58 

By  Kings  county 31 

By  various  counties 17 

By  parents  or  the  institution 30 

297 


772  Department  op  Public  Instruction- 

children  into  intelligent,  responsible,  self-supporting',  refined  and  law- 
abiding  citizens,  who  are,  in  many  cases,  ornaments  to  society,  and  in 
all,  a  standing  proof  of  the  beneiicent  disposition  of  the  ConmionwealtL 
You  will  pardon  me  if  I  add  that  the  careful  and  conscientious 
manner  in  which  you  have  carried  out  the  provisions  of  law  affecting 
this  institution,  and  the  courtesy  with  which  you  have  considered 
every  application  in  regard  to  appointments,  has  secured  to  you  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  all  the  directors  and  officers,  and  especially  of 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ISAAC  USWIS  PEET, 

Principd 

New  York,  December  9,  1887. 


New  York  Institution   for  the   Improved    Instruction  of 

Deap-Mutes. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Dear  Sir.  —  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following"  statement  of  fads 
which  seem  to  be  worthy  of  note  in  the  forthcoming'  annual  report  d 
your  Department: 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  date  of  the  last  annaai 
report  was  169;  twenty-four  new  ones  have  since  been  admitted 
There  were,  therefore.  193  pupils  connected  with  the  institutioi 
during  the  fiscal  year  which  has  just  come  to  a  close;  104  of  these 
were  boys  and  eighty-nine  girls.  Nineteen  have  left,  so  there  are  oe 
our  rolls  at  present  174  pupils,  viz. :  seventy-nine  girls  and  niiietj-fi« 
boys.     According  to  means  of  support,  they  were  classified  as  foUoire. 

State  pupils lOi 

New  York  county  pupils S 

Kings  county  pupUs 13 

Washington  county  pupils 1 

Chemung  county  pupils 1 

Kockland  county  pupils 1 

Madison  county  pupils I 

Ulster  county  pupils 1 

Orange  county  pupils I 

Pay  pupils U 

Total W 

Only  one  vacancy  occurred  in  our  corps  of  regular  teachers  dxai^ 
the  entire  school  term  and  it  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Ifc 
Clarence  B.  Treat  The  number  of  special  teachers  was  increased  Iff 
the  engagement  of  Mias  Julia  O'Connor  to  take  charge  of  a  cUas « 
girls  in  dressmaking,  and  Mr.  Nicolas  Kossignoli  to  give  instrnctifli 
in  modeling  in  clay. 

No  material  change  was  made  in  the  system  of  teaching,  the  ^ 
of  the  school-room  being  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  eUB^ 
principles  which  have  stood  the  test  of  former  years. 
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The  nmnber  of  pupils  attending  the  several  classes  of  our  manual 
training  and  art  departments  was  as  follows  : 

Glass  in  woodworking 40  boys. 

Glass  in  modeling 12  boys. 

Class  in  oil  painting 4  boys. 

Class  in  oil  painting 5  girls. 

Class  in  dress-making 8  girls. 

Class  in  cooking 18  girls. 


Through  the  kindness  of  Mr,  R  T.  Auchmuty,  the  founder  of  the 
New  York  Trade  Schools,  nine  of  our  large  boys  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  evening  classes  of  that  excellent  institution.  Two  of 
them  joined  the  class  in  fresco  painting,  two  selected  wood  carving, 
and  five  learned  carpentry. 

Mrs.  S.  Rosenfeld,  the  widow  of  our  late  president,  Mr.  Isaac  Kosen- 
feld,  donated  to  us  a  considerable  number  of  volumes  of  juvenile 
literature,  books  of  reference,  etc.,  which  are  found  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  our  pupils,  and  are  therefore  a  valu- 
able addition  to  our  library. 

The  present  work-room  for  our  boys  being  found  inadequate,  it 
was  resolved  to  erect  a  suitable  building  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
our  grounds  and  fit  it  up  properly  as  a  manual  training  and  art 
department 

A  collection  of  stuffed  animals  was  purchased,  to  be  used  as  an  aid 
in  the  instruction  in  natural  history.  This  collection  is  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  natural  history  cabinet,  and  is  to  be  increased  in  the 
course  of  time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  GREENBERGER, 

Principal. 
New  York,  Octc^  20,  1887. 


St.  Joseph's  Institute  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of 

Deaf-Mutes. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir. — I  take  pleasure  in  transmitting  to  you  the  following  report 
of  this  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1887.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  was  297,  supported 

By  the  State *. 161 

By  New  York  county 58 

By  Kings  county 31 

By  various  counties 17 

By  parents  or  the  institution 30 

297 
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children  into  intelligent,  responsible,  self-Bupporting',  refined  and 
abiding  citizens,  who  are,  in  many  cases,  omaznents  to  sociefy,  an 
all,  a  standing  proof  of  the  beneficent  disposition  of  the  Commonwei 
You  will  pardon  me  if  I  add  that  the  careful  and  conscient 
manner  in  which  you  have  carried  out  the  provisions  of  law  affec 
this  institution,  and  the  courtesy  with  which  you  have  considi 
every  application  in  regard  to  appointments,  has  secured  to  voa 
esteem  and  confidence  of  all  the  directors  and  officers,  and  especial) 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET, 

Principi 
New  York,  December  9,  1887. 


New  York  Institution  for  the  Improved   Instruction  o 

Deap-Mutes. 
Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Dear  Sir.  —  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following'  statement  of  fi 
which  seem  to  be  worthy  of  note  in  the  forthcoming'  annual  repon 
your  Department: 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  date  of  the  last  ami 
report  was  169;  twenty-four  new  ones  have  since  been  admiti 
There  were,  therefore,  193  pupils  connected  with  the  institut 
during  the  fiscal  year  which  has  just  come  to  a  close;  IQiof  th 
were  boys  and  eighty-nine  girls.  Nineteen  have  left,  bo  there  are 
our  rolls  at  present  174  pupils,  viz. :  seventy-nine  girls  and  ninetv-l 
boys.     According  to  means  of  support,  they  were  classified  as  foUoi 

State  pupils 1 

New  York  county  pupils 

Kings  county  pupils 

Washington  county  pupils 

Chemung  county  pupils 

Kockland  county  pupils 

Madison  county  pupils 

Ulster  county  pupils 

Orange  county  pupils 

Pay  pupils 1 

Total .J« 

Only  one  vacancy  occurred  in  our  corps  of  regular  teachers  dnrin^ 
the  entire  school  term  and  it  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  V^- 
Clarence  6.  Treat.  The  number  of  special  teachers  was  increased  br 
the  engagement  of  Miss  Julia  O'Connor  to  take  charge  of  a  class « 
girls  in  dressmaking,  and  Mr.  Nicolas  Bossignoli  to  give  inatmcti* 
in  modeling  in  clay. 

No  material  change  was  made  in  the  system  of  teaching,  the  work 
of  the  school-room  being  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  6a0 
principles  which  have  stood  the  test  of  former  years. 
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The  nmnber  of  pupils  attending  the  seyeral  classes  of  our  manual 
training  and  art  departments  was  as  follows  : 

Class  in  woodworking 40  boys. 

Class  in  modeling 12  boys. 

Class  in  oil  painting 4  boys. 

Class  in  oil  painting 5  girls. 

Class  in  dress-making 8  girls. 

Class  in  cooking 18  girls. 


Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  R  T.  Auchmuty,  the  founder  of  the 
New  York  Trade  Schools,  nine  of  our  large  boys  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  evening  classes  of  that  excellent  institution.  Two  of 
them  joined  the  class  in  fresco  painting,  two  selected  wood  carving, 
and  five  learned  carpentry. 

IVIrs.  S.  Rosenfeld,  the  widow  of  our  late  president,  Mr.  Isaac  Rosen- 
feld,  donated  to  us  a  considerable  number  of  volumes  of  juvenile 
literature,  books  of  reference,  etc.,  which  are  found  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  our  pupils,  and  are  therefore  a  valu- 
able addition  to  our  library. 

The  present  work-room  for  our  boys  being  found  inadequate,  it 
was  resolved  to  erect  a  suitable  building  on  the  northwest  comer  of 
our  grounds  and  fit  it  up  properly  as  a  manual  training  and  art 
department 

A  collection  of  stuffed  animals  was  purchased,  to  be  used  as  an  aid 
in  the  instruction  in  natural  history.  This  collection  is  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  natural  history  cabinet,  and  is  to  be  increased  in  the 
course  of  time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  GREENBERGER, 

Principal. 
New  York,  October  20,  1887. 


St.  Joseph's  Institute  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of 

Deaf-Mutes. 

SEon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir. — I  take  pleasure  in  transmitting  to  you  the  following  report 
of  this  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1887.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  was  297,  supported 

By  the  State *. 161 

By  New  York  county 58 

By  Kings  county 31 

By  various  counties 17 

By  parents  or  the  institution 30 

297 
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Of  this  number  twenty-two  have  been  discharged  or  withdrawn. 
There  have  been  five  deaths,  three  of  which  occurred  at  the  institntion; 
two  of  our  pupils  died  while  at  home  for  vacation.  The  genersl  health 
of  the  institution  has  been  excellent  The  present  number  of  pupils 
is  270;  of  these  126  are  boys,  and  146  girls. 

The  work  of  the  class-rooms  has  been  gratifying*  in  its  results,  not 
only  to  the  teachers,  but  also  to  the  pupils,  who  are  conscious  of  their 
own  advancement,  and  to  the  parents,  many  of  Tvhom,  on  bringing 
their  children  back  to  the  institution  after  the  summer  vacation,  could 
scarcely  find  words  to  express  their  satisfaction  and  gratitude. 

Our  method  of  instruction  is  the  same  as  in  former  years,  and  the 
branches  taught  are  those  of  ordinary  schools.  All  lessons  are  giren 
orally,  or  by  means  of  writing.  Our  younger  pupils,  from  the  time  d 
their  entrance,  have  been  carefully  trained  in  articulation  and  hp- 
reading,  signs  as  a  medium  of  instruction  having  been  prohibited; 
most  of  them  now  give  promise  of  future  proficiency.  The  great  dif- 
ficulty for  every  teacher  of  the  deaf  seems  to  be  to  impart  such  i 
knowledge  of  language  as  will  enable  those  wliom  they  instruct  to 
express  themselves  clearly  and  correctly.  Our  teachers  have  long 
been  trying  to  make  a  special  point  of  testing  their  pupUs'  ulld€^ 
standing  as  to  every  thing  they  read  or  study,  and  for  this  purpose 
every  lesson,  no  matter  what  the  subject  may  be,  is  made  a  language 
lesson.  It  is  quite  evident  that  as  a  pupil's  knowledge  of  language 
increases,  so  also  does  his  facility  in  lip-reading.  This  is  often  tested 
by  dictating  to  a  class,  first  a  list  of  unconnected  words,  then  some 
simple  sentences;  it  nearly  always  happens  that  in  the  former  case 
mistakes  are  numerous,  while  in  the  latter,  although  the  8ent«nc«s 
may  not  be  precisely  as  they  were  dictated,  still  they  prove  that  the 
sense  of  the  whole  was  understood,  even  though  some  words  were  not 

We  are  much  encouraged  by  the  ever  increasing  pleasure  our  pupils 
seem  to  find  in  reading.  Every  possible  opportunity  is  afforded  tbem 
for  the  cultivation  of  their  taste  in  this  respect.  Our  older  pupils  are 
allowed  to  spend  as  much  of  their  free  time  as  they  j^lease  in  the 
reading-room,  where  they  are  abundantly  supplied  with  good  l»»ks 
and  papers,  and  where  one  of  the  teachers  is  always  present,  to  explain 
difficult  words  or  passages.  No  pupil  is  compelled  to  spend  the 
recreation  in  this  manner,  but  the  greater  number  of  those  who  haxe 
learned  to  read  are  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  and  the 
benefit  derived  from  it  is  evident.  We  have  always  noticed  that  when 
once  a  pupil  begins  to  find  real  pleasure  in  reading",  his  education 
goes  on  rapidly  and  surely. 

During  the  pant  year  several  of  our  pupils  have  left  us  and  are  now 
doing  for  tlioniselv(»H,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  thev  are  giving 
satisfaction  to  their  employers;  in  making  inquiries  about   tbem,  we 
have  been  tcjld  that  they  do  their  duty  conscientiously   and  well    A 
few  of  tliose  whose  term  expired  within  the  past  two  years  had  nets 
relative   to   help   them;  for   these   we  succeeded  in  procuring  good 
homes  in  families  wlioro  we  knew  they  would   be  well  taken  care  ol 
Though  it  was  from  motives  of  charity  that  these  homes  were  offered 
we   have   since   been   assured  that  the  young  persons  taken  on  onr 
recommendation   ])roved   to   be   so   neat  and    industrious  that  their 
services  are  now  considered  very  valuable. 
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Experience  has  convinced  us  that  a  trade  is  by  no  means  the  least 
important  among  the  things  we  must  endeavor  to  teach  our  children. 
It  is,  therefore,  our  constant  endeavor  to  have  each  child  acquire  a 
certain  degree  of  excellence  in  one  or  other  of  the  trades  taught  in  the 
institution,  so  that  instead  of  being  a  burden  to  the  family  after  leav- 
ing us,  he  or  she  may  begin  at  once  to  be  of  assistance.  The  parents 
as  well  as  the  pupils  themselves  attach  much  importance  to  this 
matter,  and  as  the  end  of  their  school  term  approaches  the  request  to 
have  as  much  time  and  attention  as  possible  given  to  the  trade  is  oft 
repeated.  Most  of  our  girls  prefer  to  learn  dress-making,  as  they  see 
bow  readily  their  former  school-mates  have  procured  employment  in 
that  line.  The  work  done  in  the  sewing-rooms  certainly  proves  that 
our  young  seamstresses  work  with  a  will.  Every  girl  in  the  institu- 
tion is  required  to  spend  some  time  after  school  nours  in  sewing,  and 
all  over  twelve  years  of  age  have  some  light  housework  to  do  before 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  nothing  is  ever  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  regular  time  for  class  exercises. 

The  boys  have  done  well  in  the  class-rooms  and  work-shops.  They 
have  been  provided  with  competent  masters  for  the  different  trades, 
and  can  show  very  creditable  specimens  of  their  own  skilL  The  new 
tailor  shop  over  the  laundry  is  large  and  convenient  Two  master 
tailors  are  now  employed,  so  that  the  boys  have  every  facility  for 
acquiring  a  thorough,  practical  knowledge  of  tailoring.  The  trades 
taught  are  shoemaking,  tailoring,  bakmg,  carpentiy'  and  scroll- 
sawing. 

Before  closing  our  report,  we  desire  to  express  again  our  sincere 
gratitude  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  their  kind 
assistance  towards  providing  for  and  instructing  these  afflicted 
members  of  society  confided  to  our  care. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MARY  B.  MORGAN, 

Superintendent. 

FoBDHAM,  November  28,  1887. 


Central  New  York  Instttution  for  Deaf-Mutes 

Hon.  a.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Infraction  : 

Dear  Sir.  —  As  by  request  I  herewith  present  my  usual   annual 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1887.     During  the 
year  there  were  connected  with  the  institution  one  hundred  males 
waxd  sixty-five  females,  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  pupils. 
Ten  males  and  two  females  severed  their  connection  with  the  school, 
of  which  number  the  terms  of  five  years  had  expired;  one  was  sent  to 
the  National  Deaf -Mute  College  at  Washington,  D.  C,  one  was  returned 
"to  parents,  two  were  detained  at  home  (cause  unknown),  and  three 
died,  leaving  ninety  males  and  sixty-three  females,  a  total  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three   connected  with  the  institution   September  30, 
1887.     Of  the  whole  number  of  pupils,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
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were  supported  by  the  State  of  New  York,  thirty-three  by  the  coontiei 
and  one  by  parents. 

In  June  last,  as  is  the  custom,  every  class  in  the  institation  ms 
thoroughly  examined.  The  results  of  these  examinations  were  Tezr 
gratifying  and  showed  marked  improvement  in  the  progress  d 
the  pupils. 

Our  industrial  department  has  continued  in  the  usual  satisfacton 
way,  the  males  having  received  instruction  under  a  competeDt 
instructor,  in  shoe-making,  carpentry,  glazing  and  printing  ;  and  the 
girls,  under  the  direction  of  the  matron,  in  all  kinds  of  domestic 
sewing,  dress-making  and  light  household  work,  great  care  hanDf 
been  taken  that  they  sliould  have  a  proper  and  sufficient  amounts 
daily  out-door  recreation.  The  literary  association  and  our  monthly 
social  reunions  have  also  been  the  means  of  making-  the  time  pass  awsj 
pleasantly  and  have  added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pupik 

When  the  buildings,  an  appropriation  for  which  was  granted  hst 
year  by  the  Legislature,  are  completed,  our  working  facilities  in  both 
the  educational  and  domestic  departments  will  greatly  increase,  and 
they  will  add  much  to  the  comfort  of  all  connected  with  the  institutiofi" 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

K  B.  NELSON, 

Principd 
Home,  December  7,  1887. 


"Western  New  York  Institution  fob  Deaf-Mutbs. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir. — I  herewith  respectfully  present  the  eleventh  annual  report  d 
the  institution  named  above,  located  in  the  city  of  Rochester: 

The  total  attendance  during  the  year  has  been  190,  Of  these  IS 
were  State  pupils,  fifty-six  were  countypupils  and  two  from  outwfe 
the  State  were  supported  by  friends.  The  average  attendance  dunDg 
the  year  has  been  156.  The  number  who  have  been  in  attendnw 
since  the  organization  of  the  institution  is  293. 

I  should  like  to  state  the  difficulties  which  would  attend  the  cant 
ing  out  of  a  suggestion  which  was  made  by  yoiur  jDepartment  and  tj 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  to  the  effect  that  the  prin- 
cipals of  the   different    institutions  for  the   instruction  of  the  dd 
should  meet  in  your  office  to  discuss  the  management  of  the  iirf* 
tutioiis  under  their  care,  the  details  of  discipline,  methods  of  illBt^l^ 
tion,  etc.,  that  some  agreement  might  be  arrived  at  and  a  coouHii 
method  be  adopted,  combining  the  excellences  of  alL     The  principik 
of  the  institutions  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union  meet  once  in  *^ 
years  to  discuss  such  matters;  and  the  managers  of  the  several  flrf" 
tutions  of  the  State  are  familiar  with  the  methods  practiced  al  ^ 
Frequent  visits  have  enabled  us  to  engraft  upon  our  methods  aD  tW 
is  assimilable  in  other  schools,  so  that  there  is  very  htUe  dissimfl^ri^ 
in  our  motliods  c^f  (liHci])lino  and  domestic  management     But  thtf* 
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are  very  poaitive  differences  with  regard  to  the  educational  systema 

?ursued  d;  each.  There  are  three  methods  of  instnictioa  followed 
y  the  different  schools.  "The  Ajaerican  or  Combined  System"  is 
;  followed  at  the  New  York  Institution,  which  has  an  attendance  of  413 
,  pupils;  the  Borne  inntitutiou,  attt^ndance  170;  the  inBtitution  at 
Buffalo,  attendance  lli&;  the  institution  at  Fordham,  attendance  236, 
J  and  the  institution  at  Malone,  attendance  56.  The  1,000  children 
,  in  these  institutions  are  taught  and  accustomed  to  the  constant  and 
-  habitual  use  of  the  language  of  conventional  signs  devised  f <  r  the 
T  deaf,  or  the  gesture  language,  as  it  has  appropriately  been  calle;l. 
'^  The  second,  "The  German  or  Pure  Oral  System,"  is  the  method 
■^  parBued  at  the  luHtitution  for  Improved  Instruction  in  New  York, 
,     which  school  numbers  193  pupils. 

'         The   third  is  what  may  be  called  "The  Visible  English  System," 
■J    which  originated  in  and  is  the  method  of  this  institution. 

The  work  of  tlicse  disti:ictive  schools  is  based  upon  different  princi- 
ples regarding  mind  and  language,  so  that  it  would  bo  difficult  to 
■ ,'   arrive  at  agreement  through  discussion. 

*        To  mention  some  points  upon  which  there  would  be  disagreement: 

The  advocates  of  "The  American   or  Combined  System  of  Deaf- 

>   Mute  Education "  consider  the  use  of  the  language  of  conventional 

1^  signs  an  indispensable  necessity  in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  and  base 

their  conviction  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  the  natural  language  of 

the  deaf.* 

Another  point  of  disagreement  is  the  tenet  that  the  deaf  think 
without  words.  It  is  held  that  the  conventional  deaf-mute  sign 
language  ia  a  language  without  words,  and  that  as  the  thought  of  the 
deaf  ia  carried  on  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  language,  there 
i  can  be  no  words  in  the  thought  because  there  are  none  in  the  language. 
It  ia  further  believed  that  the  deaf  think  in  pictures,  not  in  the  dia- 
tinct  word-signs  of  the  gesture  language,  but  in  visions,  reproductions 
in  the  mental  camera  of  what  they  have  seen,  or  visions  which  they 
create  in  their  imaginations;  that  they  come  to  school  with  minds  so 
developed  and  with  habits  of  pictorial  thought  so  estabbshed  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  person  who  would  instruct  them  to  learn  their 
language  and  to  teach  them  throu^'h  it. 

■To  ftQFono  who  will  wiiti-h  pipprta  in  its  use  In  an  ordinftry  coQverBatioD.  it  will  bo 
evident  tiist  it  is  a  ciiDveDtlonal  and  Dot  n  natural  tHnsuaKoi  the  Mans,  the  vesture 
irorda,  being  auiulelliictbls  to  one  not  rnmlllar  with  the  laDKuage.  whether  he  be  deat 
or  keorine.  The  Rroater  number  of  tiie  bIkds  were  devised  by  tbomuiy  skilled  lineniBts 
who  havelmea  enstiited  In  l^aohiuic  the  deaf.  Fott  have  done  more  to  enrich  tlila  gee- 
tnrelsntcuase  than  the  present  principal  ot  the  New  York  Institulion.  There  iiover  was 
adaaf-inute  whoeoulil  use  bis  so  called  "natural  laiiKuHKe"iiDUi  he -was  lauaht. 

I  speak  of  the  teord*  of  this  Restare  lanffuaice  rather  than  "siKns:"  for  the  I'omhlned 
baadifoelal  and  bodily  motions  nblch  express  a  distinct  Idea  to  those  nho  are  ueaunlntnl 
>Mai  thelanKuage  of  signs  c-oaetltnte  auonX,  just  as  the  spoken  signet  that  Idea  con- 
Kftutea  K  uonj  to  those  who  understand  it 

■  ^ra*  'oUowlug  item  frorn  the  "Silent  World."  published  at  the  dear-raute  Inatitatlon 
li  ftai  PbUadelphla.  gives  the  autharltr  of  the  church  fur  dlstinKulshlnK  tha  dlstinotlve 
j^jlgMMtfieaturs  words. 

W';*'Sl«hop  Hteveoa  (o[  the  Protestant  Eptseopal  ebarch.  Pennsylvania),  has  itiven  an 

IBoflHloi  deoidon  that  deaf-mute  bIkds  arojustosmueblaiiBaiuce  In  the  eye  ettheehunsh 

Tr^.Marciartlnulated  sounds.    The  nuestion  was  raised  in  the  convention  of  last  week  br 

''^Sa*;  Bobert  RItehe,  rector  ol  Bt,  James  the  Iiesn.  who  aaestloned  whether  the  practlee 

of  tb»  Bev.  Henry  W.  8vlo.  mlsslrinary  to  the  deat.mutes.  of  ndmiuisterlnfr  holy  com- 

mnnlonbv  aiicna  Instead  of  the  essential  w>>rds.  was  valid.    The  liiahep  statssthatho 

'      oedMlned  Mr.  Srle  with  the  distinct  understand (nK  that  the  slcrne  he  useil  lu  the  oom- 

minloa  with  deaf-mutes  were  as  mueh  laneuace  as  the  Cblnesa  lanffuaxe  Istotba 

Moulo  In  China." 

The  Bestural  words  used  by  Rev.  Mr.  Byln,  wnm  tJin  "  estiential  wonis,"  ua  nearly  aa 
Uler  could  be  nlvon.  traaslnted  into  another  liiiii.'iiuue. 
98 
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It  is  further  maintained  that  the  best  Tvay  for  a  deaf-mute  to  lean 
English  is  by  translation.  In  conformity  with  this  theory  thej  nm^ 
acquire  yemacular  use  of  the  peculiar  unarticulated  g-esture  language 
one  of  the  principal  claims  of  which  is  that  it  is  a  sort  of  visibk 
volapuk,  which  can  be  so  used  as  to  be  fairly  iiitelhgible  to  Indians^ 
Hindoos,  Italians  or  to  sign-making  deaf-mutes  of  all  nntionahties.  It 
ifl  maintained  that  the  longest  way  around  is  the  shortest  way,  for  Obt 
deaf,  to  the  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  use  of  £nglish;  that  if 
the  deaf  bo  taught  an  English  word,  for  which  he  knows  no  gestuiil 
equivalent,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  he  understands  it  the  gestonl 
word  must  bo  taught  with  EngHsh  simultaneously. 

For  a  brief  explanation  of  the  oral  methods,  we  quote  from  Tid 
E.  A.  Fav,  in  the  American  Annals: 

"  By  the  oral  method  is  meant  that  in  which  signs  are  used  as  littk 
as  possible;  the  manual  alphabet  is  usually  discarded  altogether,  aod 
articulation  and  lip-reading,  together  with  wrriting*,  are  the  chief 
means  as  well  as  end  of  instruction.  Here,  too,  there  is  a  differeca 
in  different  schools  in  the  extent  to  which  the  use  of  signs  is 
allowed  in  the  early  part  of  the  course ;  but  it  is  a  difference  only  ii 
degree,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  same  in  all." 

The  points  upon  which  the  methods  followed  at  the  Institution  for 
Improved  Instruction  and  those  followed  at  this  institution  are  it 
variance,  and  with  regard  to  the  advisabiUty  of  confining  the  iIlst^I^ 
tion  given  to  the  medium  of  speech,  and  to  making'  that  the  metis 
and  end  of  instruction.  All  of  the  pupils  at  the  Rotrhester  institutica 
are  taught  speech.  In  this  respect  there  is  no  antagonism  between  ik 
methods  of  the  two  schools;  the  principal  of  the  Institution  i(S 
Improved  Instruction  said,  after  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  vorkiR 
our  school  rooms:  "Your  school  is  not  very  unlike  ours;  you  teick 
articulation,  with  a  manual  attachment."  But  in  a  consideration  of 
the  principles  that  underHe  our  methods,  this  "manual  attachment' 
is  a  most  important  element 

It  is  not  vocal  communication  which  is  the  distinguisbing  characttf- 
istic  of  man,  but  thought  and  its  constituent  elements,  the  worf- 
signs  in  which  the  conce2)ts  are  formed.     And  if  all  the  deaf-mnW 
who  come  to  our  schools  could  be  given  the  power  of  si>eech  th«i« 
hearing  child  six  years  of  age  acquires,  this  speech  would  not  fit  tkea  I  ' 
to  fill  the  places  of  men  and  women  in  social  and  business  lifa   Tki 
work  would  be  remarkable,  but  a  hearing  child  whose  mental  gro^ik 
should  be  arrested  at  the  age  of  six  years   would  be  considewJ* 


ffr, 


c: 

helpless  and  dependent  member  of  society.  Bjt 

The  platform  of  the  visible  English  system  is:  mi  ^ 

Firfif,  "Words  are  taught  in  their  visible  or  alphabetic  form.    ^  mJ:^ 
constitute  the  medium  of  communication.  M^" 

The  beginning  j^uj^il  is  taught  the  word  as  it  is  seen  when  ^P^li^^ 
by  the  letters  of  the  manual  alphabet.  It  is  a  form  of  "long  h«i»  mki^ 
writing  in  the  air. 

In  teaching  the  name  of  a  thing  or  an  action  new  to  the  beginiu»f     ^^ 
child,  the  thing  itself  is  shown  him,  or  the  act  is  performed.    There*  ■jr"" 
too  gi'eat  danger  that  a  jDicturo  or  pantomime  representation  ^,^  1^  > 
secure  the  same  relation  of  concept  and  word  that  the  thing  its»^  I  w  ^ 
would.     Too  great  care  cannot  be  taken  to  see  that  the  child  doesnw  ■ 
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bicallj  commit  words  to  memory  to  please  his  teacher  without 
anding  them.  (There  are  many  hearing  children  who  ran 
•f  the  catechism  together  in  a  thoughtless  way,  not  understand- 
r  meaning,  and  sing  hymns  in  the  same  way;  as  did  a  little 

0  sang,  "The  consecrated  cross-eyed  bear.")* 

Lching  unfamiliar  words  to  those  who  are  more  advanced,  they 
lained  by  other  words  that  are  familiar.  Where  such  explana- 
lot  sufficient  the  thing  itself  is  shown.  To  interest  the  class, 
{  are  shown  and  talked  about,  but  in  no  case  is  pantomime 
to  take  the  place  of  words.  The  conventional  gesture 
fe  is  never  used  under  any  circumstances.  We  find  that  the 
ve  uo  mental  bar  to  the  same  quickness,  in  the  acquirement  of 
flish  language,  that  the  hearing  child  has.     We  have  found  no 

1  for  the  gestural  language  to  be  used  for  translating  English, 
uy  other  purpose. 

8  are  graded  as  are  pupils  iu  the  public  schools,  according  to 
:*quirements  in  English  composition  and  arithmetic.  For 
above  the  fifth,  a  similar  schedule  of  studies  and  text-books  is 
d  as  for  the  corresponding  grades  in  the  public  schools  of 
;er.  For  each  grade,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  there  is 
d  a  vocabulary  of  words  and  selected  language  which  is  the 
>f  the  advancement  of  a  pupil  or  class.  Speech  is  cultivated 
cnmanship  and  reading,  as  additional  means  of  presenting  to 
it  words  already  familiar  upon  the  fingers, 
npanying  manual  spelling  with  speech  greatly  facilitates  the 
aient  of  lip-reading. 

eading  of  the  school  is  classified  and  for  each  grade  there  is  a 
of  books,  the  language  of  which  is  adapted  to  the  under- 
g  of  the  grade.  A  certain  number  of  these  books  must  be 
a  condition  of  promotion. 

ssential  feature  of  our  work  is  the  kindergarten.  In  this  the 
children  are  trained  according  to  the  wise  teachings  of  Pesta- 
d  Froebel.  In  the  kindergarten  language  is  taught  habits  of 
kud  skill  of  hand  are  acquired  and  character  is  molded. 
Jabbath  lectures,  daily  morning  prayers,  like  all  the  exercises 
ichool,  are  conducted  in  spelled  words.  The  more  advanced 
)upil8  attend  lectures  in  the  city  and  services  of  the  churches 
ti  they  belong,  and  listen  through  the  eye  to  the  exact  words 
speaker  as  they  are  repeated  for  them  by  members  of  the 
jkilled  in  the  use  of  dactylology. 

itor  to  our  school  would  find  pupils  who  have  been  in  school 
eral  years  who  have  very  little  use  of  English.  Such  have 
3d  upon  the  conventional  language  of  signs  until  quite 
'.  But  there  are  many  others  of  every  grade  of  intelligence 
ve  used  English  for  a  number  of  years,  who  fairly  represent 
lilts  of  our  methods.  The  influence  of  old  pupils  and  adult 
ites  upon  certain  ones  of  our  pupils,  has  made  them  determined 
to  the  signs.  It  was  a  fruitless  task  to  oppose  their  use  of 
r  argument,  but  within  a  short  time  the  last  of  these  has  been 
ed  that  he  has  been  left  behind  by  the  pupils  who  use  English, 
.  too,  has  abandoned  the  use  of  signs.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
I  school  who  is  not  voluntarily  using  English. 

••*  The  Consecrated  Cross  I'll  bear." 
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DiscussionB  do  not  always  settle  differences  in  conviction.  In  eTei 
generation  there  are  old  and  new  theologies.  Discussion  does  n 
ameliorate  the  antipathy  of  the  allopathic  and  homcBopathic  schools 
medicina  But  the  world  of  interested  laymen  care  less  for  a  poolii 
of  the  interests  of  the  two  schools,  than  to  find  the  physician  wbo 
character  and  record  of  cases  give  confidence,  and  to  whom  the  lami 
can  feel  safe  to  entrust  his  life  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Seventy  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Andrew  Bell,  the  founder  of  the  sjste 
of  monitorial  teaching,  now  practiced  in  England,  and  an  advocate 
rote  memorizing,  visited  Pestalozzi  at  his  institution  at  Yoerdon, 
was  thought  that  the  conference  would  result  in  a  rerolution  in  tl 
work  of  education.  Bell  was  at  this  time  on  the  high  tide  of  prospeiit 
while  Pestalozzi  was  poor  and  without  influence.  The  result  of  ti 
interview,  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  teachers  and  authoiitii 
of  state,  was  only  a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  authors  * 
methods,  diametrically  opposed,  could  not  or  would  not  undeistiE 
one  another.  Dr.  Bell,  after  the  interview,  made  this  mistaken  pfi 
diction:  "In  twelve  years  from  now  no  one  will  speak  of  the  metho 
of  Pestalozzi,  but  mine  will  spread  over  the  globe." 

All  the  schools  have  the  same  end  in  view,  and  while  it  mav  be  dii 
ficult  for  a  novice  and  even  for  an  expert  in  one  of  the  methods  t 
decide  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  methods  of  the  se?en 
schools,  any  one  can  judge  as  to  the  value  of  results. 

I  would  suggest  that  your  Department  appoint  an  examiner  of  &i 
deaf-mute  schools;  that  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  an  pfSoff,i 
request  for  an  appropriation  from  the  Legislature  be  made.  Thai  Ik 
examiner  be  directed  to  spend  several  days  in  every  institution^  andtc 
examine  the  classes  unassisted  by  teachers  or  other  persona  Sochu 
ofiicer  would  need  no  previous  knowledge  of  methods  of  deaf-mvt^ 
instruction. 

Detailed  accounts  of  our  methods  of  instruction  briefly  referred  to 
in  this  report;  the  work  in  our  industrial  training*  classes;  adjostiMtf 
of  time  for  recitations  and  shop  work;  arrangement  for  the  phjofl^i 
comfort  of  the  jjupils;  the  domestic  management,  etc.,  have  been  gH*, 
in  previous  reports  to  your  Department.  The  management  of  t^i 
school  in  respect  to  the  above  matters  remains  as  heretofore. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Z.  R  WESTERYELT, 

Princqd 
Rochester,  December  13,  1887. 
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^  liB  CJouTEULx  St.  Mary's  Institution  fob  Iicpboted  Instruction 
!  OF  Deaf-Mutes. 

i  - 

:fi  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

i'j  SuperbUendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Dear  Sir. —  With  the  close  of  another  year  deTolyes  upon  me  the 
^^'  duty  of  presenting  a  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution  under  our 
"    care: 

\[        At  the  date  of  my  last  report  there  were  in  attendance  139  pupils^ ' 
'-;  Since  then  seventeen  have  been  admitted,  sixteen  have  left,  and  one 
^, "  died,  leaving  the  present  number  139,  provided  for  as  follows: 

'■,  New  York  State  pupils 76 

^■- '.  New  York  county  pupils 25 

'%  Plurents  and  guardians 27 

'^.Charity 11 

V  139 

^^  The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  gratifying  success  in  every 
^  department.  The  mental  and  industrial  training  has  been  attended 
^.  wiih  marked  improvement;  the  household  ha»  been  administered  with 
^S  increased  efficiency  and  economy  consistent  with  the  best  interest  of 
^  ibe  institution  and  health  of  the  pupils.  There  were  no  cases  of 
S  serious  illness  during  the  year,  though  a  few  required  the  services 
.  of  our  physician;  other  trifling  indispositions  readily  yielded  to 
J.  nmple  remedies.  In  the  spring,  one  bright  girl  of  nineteen,  who 
showed  symptoms  of  rapid  consumption,  was  removed  to  her  home, 
^  ifliere,  after  four  weeks,  her  pure  spirit  winged  its  flight  to  her  eternal 
^  llooQiey  amidst  the  tender  ministrations  of  parents  and  friends,  and 
[r  moooraged  by  frequent  visits  from  her  teachers  and  classmates. 

Many  of  our  pupils  leave  school   before  completing  their  school 

acmrse,  to  lissist  in  the  support  of  their  family.     It  is  a  pity  that  these 

children,  so  cut  off  from  the  ordinary  means  of  gaining  information, 

and  BO  dependent  on  their  schooling  to  fit  them  to  take  their  parts  in 

life,  should  not  be  allowed  to  avail  themselves  to  the  full  of  the 

:      advantages  so  freely  proffered  by  the  State.    It  is  to  be  feared  parents 

do  not  realize  how  great  is  this  loss  to  their  children,  else  such  cases 

^ould  not  so  frequently  occur. 

.  No  marked  chainges  nave  been  made  during  the  year  in  our  methods 

^)f  instruction.     Articulation  and  lip-reading  are  made    prominent 

^i9iatares  of  our  school  work*    Every  pupil  who  enters  the  school  is 

yen  a  thorough  and  protracted  trial  in  these  branches  by  trained 

competent  teachers.     The  results  attained  will  bear  comparison 

those  reached  in  "pure  oral"  schools,  by  pupils  of  like  condition 

o  have  been  under  instruction  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

""  e  more  carefully  we  study  the  results  attained  by  oral  teaching, 

1*^  ^ore  fully  we  are  convinced  of  its  benefit  to  the  pupil ;  yet,  to  a 

entirely  and  always  deaf,  ideas  must  be  conveyed  before  he  can 

-    or  imitate  the  spoken  word ;   therefore,  in  the  limited  time 

"-^^"Wed  for  school  instruction  in  a  decided  majority  of  pupils,  great 

^^'^'""^  ^ce  in  mental  development  and  general  education  is  made  by 
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entirely  ignoring  the  readiest  means  of  comm.uiiication  vi&  deaf- 
mutes  :  the  sign  language.  Therefore,  we  use  it  as  a  means  toconTer 
ideas.  The  ideai^y  once  obtained,  are  given  in  written  and  spota 
language,  the  attainment  of  which  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  t^her, 
first,  last  and  always — English  language  both  in  its  written  and  spoken 
forms. 

The  industrial  department  of  the  institution  continues  to  be  j 
blessing  to  the  present  and  the  future  of  our  pupils.  Many  who  haw 
left  us  are  earning  respectable  livelihoods,  results  of  the  instruction 
and  training  in  the  printing,  shoe-making,  tailoring  and  dress-makis^ 
departments. 

Our  little  magazine,  "Le  Couteulx  Leader,"  is  receiving  encouiige- 
ment  far  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations  from  contributon 
and  HubHcril)ers,  and  is  the  cause  of  a  just  pride  to  our  pupils,  encoiu^ 
aging  them  in  literary  efforts. 

Our  blind  and  deaf  pupil  is  still  with  us,  making"  great  progress  ii 
his  studies.  We  purpose,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  remove  the  hojs 
entirely  from  the  city  to  give  them  opi)ortunity  to  add  agricultunl 
work  to  their  industries,  as  also  to  give  ample  room  for  their  games  of 
base  ball,  gymnasium,  etc.,  as  we  need  the  present  building  for  tie 
industries  of  the  girls'  department,  which  is  somewhat  cram])ed 

We  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  courteous  attention  of  tD 
officially  connected  with  us  and  interested  in  our  work,  which  enahfas 
us,  under  Providence,  to  carry  on  so  great  a  work  successfully. 

Yours,  respectfully. 

Sister  l^IARY  ANN  BURKE, 

Buffalo,  December  2,  1887. 
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Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  _   . 

Suiyerintendent  of  Public  Instruction:  I  ^J^' 

Sir. —  Complying   with   your   request,  I  beg  leave   to  report  tW  ■  Co^: 
during   the   fiscal  year   ending   September  30,   1887,  there  were  ia  I  *)l/, 
attendance  at  this  iuHtitution  sixty-seven  pupils;  forty-nine  males in^  I  «- 
eighteen  females.     Of  this  number,  fifty-one  were  supported  by  tJ*  ■  t-r 
State,  and  sixteen  by  the  counties.     The  number  present  at  the  do«  ■  l-jj  ^ 
of  the  year  was  sixty-five.     One,  a  young  man,  has  left  the  State™  ■  ki 
his  pareiits,  and  another,  a  girl  of  fifteen  years,  had  so  far  recoTertd  I  \\u,- 
her  hearing  ns  to  enable  her  to  continue  her  studies  in  a  schoolfe  ■  tsit  v 
hearing  jiersons.  ■  ^tL  ; 

The  Hchool  is  divided  into  four  classes,  which  are  ingtructed  by  tb  BMrL 
same  niniiber  of  teachers,  having  one  to  each  class.  Besides  therein-  ■  Wjjt 
lar  attendance  of  all  the  pupils  in  their  respective  classes,  all  tho«  ■*^vi-. 
who  possess  powers  of  spec^ch  have  special  instruction  in  articulaticii  MhCi 
and  lip-reading  by  another  teacher  appointed  especially  for  this  jwff"  I'^f: 
pose.  As  the  school  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  it  having  been  establishedtt  |  ^:^ 
1884,  no  extensive  remarks  need  to  be  made  regarding  the  progresses 
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pupils,  but  as  they  have  been  studious  and  attentive  to  their 
es,  it  is  believed  that,  considering  the  length  of  time  they  have 
1  receiving  instruction,  the  results  will  compare  favorably  with 
\e  obtained  in  any  similar  school  in  this  country.  They  show  by 
r  smiling  faces  and  polite  manners  that  they  appreciate  the  fact 
;  the  expenditure  and  solicitude  of  the  State  for  their  benefit  is 
in  vain ;  but  that  the  money,  time  and  labor  thus  expended  will 
ears  to  come,  produce  abundant  fruit. 

s  in  all  other  institutions  for  the  deaf,  there  are  three  pupils  here 
►  had  attended  the  common  schools  before  they  lost  their  hearing, 
one,  a  young  man,  has  been  pursuing  a  course  of  study  by  him- 
Before  entering  this  institution,  he  had  obtained  the  Regents* 
i-cards  in  most  of  the  preliminary  branches,  and  has  been  study- 
American  and  Roman  history,  Ganot's  Physics,  Dalton's  Physi- 
;y.  Otto's  French  Grammar,  and  Ahn's  First  Reader, 
he  progress  made  by  those  pupils  who  entered  beyond  the  age  of 
aty-five  years,  has  been,  in  my  judgment,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
,  quite  satisfactory,  and  I  would  therefore  recommend  their  con- 
ance  in  school  as  long  as  they  show  some  degree  of  improvement, 
he  pupils  have  been  remarkably  exempt  from  sickness,  and  no 
bh  has  occurred  within  the  institution  during  the  year,  and  not 
1  since  the  foundation  of  the  school.  All  things  being  considered, 
tiave  great  reason  for  thankfulness  to  a  beneficent  Providence  for 
large  measure  of  health  we  have  thus  far  enjoyed, 
he  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  since  the  first  year's  opening 
he  school  has  been  so  continuous  and  steadv  that  we  have,  from 
3  to  time,  been  forced  not  only  to  enlarge  and  repair  the  main 
ding  in  which  the  institution  first  commenced  its  operations,  but 
'  to  lease  several  additional  dwelling-houses  to  meet  their  require- 
its.  Foreseeing  a  still  further  increase,  the  trustees  were  impelled 
sk  the  State  for  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  purchase  of  a 
nanent  site,  and  the  erection  thereon  of  a  building  of  sufficient 
«nsions  for  the  accommodaiion  of  at  least  100  pupils.     Although 

000  was  deducted  from  the  original  sum  asked  for,  the  trustees 
not,  in  justice  to  the  pupils  and  to  the  State,  deem  it  wise  to  alter 
plans,  and  construct  a  building  within  the  limits  of  the  appropria- 

of  $40,000  thus  obtained.  The  plans  being  approved  by  the 
iptroller  of  the  State  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
3  steps  toward  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  building  were  taken 
nee,  but  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  accomplish  more  than  the 
k  of  excavation.  The  contract  for  erecting  the  new  institution 
^ing  has  been  let  for  the  sum  of  $45,800,  which  was  the  lowest 
This  is  considerably  above  the  amount  of  appropriation  granted 
•ie  Legislature  at  its  last  session.  It  is  imperatively  important 
•  the  work  on  the  building  should  continue  \vithout  suspension 
J  it  is  finished  and  ready  for  occupancy.  But,  when  finished,  such 
shool  building  can  hardly  be  considered  complete  ^^dthout  the 
lities  for  imparting  to  larger  boys  and  young  men,  besides  a  gen- 
education,  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  some  trado  that  will 

1  to  render  manual  employment  through  life  profitable  and  suc- 
ful.  Therefore,  to  accomplish  the  construction  of  the  building 
lout  delay,  as  well  as  to  put  up  a  shop,  a  barn,  vegetable  cellar, 
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a  laundry   and    boiler    house,  an   aditional    appropriation 
required. 

The  site  for  the  new  institution  has  been  inspected  and  app 
the  Comptroller  of  the  State  and  the  Superintendent  o 
Instruction,  and  subsequently  purchased  by  the  institutioi 
sum  of  $4,000.  It  comprises  a  ^act  of  thirty-one  acres,  and 
of  a  plateau  with  the  Salmon  river  at  its  base,  and  the 
bounding  it  on  the  south.  The  soil  is  dry,  the  surrounding! 
ful,  the  view  beautiful,  the  facilities  for  drainag^e  unsurpassed 
distance  from  the  heart  of  the  village  not  so  ^rreat  as  to  can 
venience  nor  so  close  as  to  be  undesirable  either  for  the  schc 
public.  The  main  structure  is  to  be  located  so  as  to  face  th< 
Willow  street,  which  will  make  the  approach  an  attractive  on 

The  fifty  State  pupils  now  present  will  exhaust  the  appi 
made  by  Uie  last  Legislature,  and  as  there  is  no  question  of  : 
erable  increase  in  the  number  of  this  class  of  pupils,  we  res 
request  that  the  appropriation  for  the  next  school  year  be 
pupils. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  expressing  my  high  apj 
of  the  uniform  kindness  shown  to  us  by  your  r>epartnient  in 
and  hope  in  the  future  to  merit  the  same  by  our  constant  en( 
faithfully  perform  the  duties  assigned  to  us  as  gxiardians  of 
deaf  children  of  the  State  whose  interests  are,  and  will  hen 
confided  to  us. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  C.  RIDER, 


Malone,  December  15, 1887. 


Superinti 


2.  STATISTICAL  TABLE. 

ThefoUowing  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  insHtniions 
deaf  and  dumb,  to  which  appointments  are  made  by  this  Departm 
how  supported  ;  also  the  number  appointed  during  the  year: 


New  York  Institution 
New  York  Improved. 

Fordham 

Rome 

Rochester 

Buffalo 

Malone 

Total 


• 

• 

i 

• 

1 

d 

C3 

Pi 

SIO 

76 

6 

391 

104 

76 

14 

1S8 

161 

106 

SO 

#r 

131 

33 

1 

i» 

132 

66 

3 

]» 

76 

26 

38 

i» 

61 

16 

•  • 

51 

MS 

387 

90 

i,*fl 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  INSTTTU- 

TION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Pvbhc  Instruction: 

Sir.  —  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  November  29th,  I  would  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  report : 

The  number  of  pupils  September  30, 1886,  was 216 

Number  admitted  during  the  year 18 

Whole  number  instructed 234 

Reductions ; 23 

Number  September  30,  1887 211 

The  primaiT  object  of  this  institution  is  to  educate  blind  persons  of 
school  age,  who  are  necessarily  unable  to  use  the  ordinary  facilities 
for  education  provided  for  those  who  can  see. 

The  welfare  of  the  individual,  of  the  family,  and  of  society,  requires 
that  every  person  should  be  in  some  direction,  and  in  some  degree, 
informed  and  educated. 

This  principle  is  none  the  less  true  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
blind,  the  chief  faculty  of  observation  is  absent,  the  usual  channels  of 
information  are  obstructed,  and  the  ordinary  methods  of  education 
cannot  be  made  available. 

For  such  persons  special  schools  are  needed,  in  which  those  who 
are  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  general  schools  may  be 
instructed  according  to  methods  suited  to  their  condition. 

This  institution  was  organized  in  1831,  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
the  blind,  of  whom  not  less  than  1,500  have  received  its  benefits. 

The  work,  which  involves  a  great  variety  of  subjects  and  vast 
amount  of  detail,  is  carried  on  under  four  heads,  viz.:  literature, 
music,  manual  training  and  physical  training. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  study  : 

Course  of  study  in  the  departments  of  Literature,  Music,  and 
Manual  Training. 

Kindergarten. 

All  available  subject  matter  is  taught ;  the  pupils  being  arranged 
xn  two  classes. 

Literary  Department. 

Sub-Primary  Grade, — Reading,  Spelling,  Tables. 
Primary  Grade. — Reading,  Spelling,  Arithmetic. 
IntermediaJte  Grade. —  Reading,  Spelling,  Geography,  with  dissected 
^naps,  English  History,  Object  Lessons. 
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Sub-Junior  GV(Kfe.— Reading,  Spelling,  Geography,  with  mi^ 
American  History,  Point  Writing  and  Composition. 

Sub-Senior  Orade, —  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  History,  Geography, 
Physiology  with  apparatus.  Rhetoric,  Composition. 

Senior  Orade. — Algebra,  Geometry,  Logic,  Mental  and  MotiI 
Philosophy,  Science  of  Government,  Rhetoric,  Composition,  Natunl 
Philosophy,  Political  Economy. 

Music  Department. 

Class  Instruction, 

Elementary  Class. —  Practice  of  scales,  intervals  and  pieces  foroDe 

pari 

Intermediate  Class. —  Scales,  intervals  and  pieces. 

Advanced  Classes. —  Vocal  Culture,  Chorus  Singing,  Harmony, 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  Staff  and  Point  Systems  of  Musinl 
Notation,  Piano  Tuning. 

Individual  Instruction. 
Piano,  Organ,  and  Guitar. 

Industbial  Depabtment. 

The  male  pupils  are  taught  cane-seating  and  martress-maldng,  aad, 
with  the  aid  of  models,  are  practiced  in  performing  such  manipular 
tions  of  the  piano  action  and  strings  as  are  incident  to  the  i^  dt 
piano-tuning.  The  female  pupils  are  taught  sewing  and  knitting  bj 
hand  and  by  machines,  embroidery,  crocheting,  weaving  cord  laoeSi 
and  such  manipulations  of  needle,  thread,  worsted,  etc,  as  are  used  in 
producing  useful  and  ornamental  articles. 

Physical  Trainino. 

Class  exercises  in  walking,  marching,  free  gymnastics,  and  exerdses 
with  dumb-bells,  rings  and  wanda 

The  amount  of  literature  and  music  in  the  point  system  of  tangihk 
writing  and  printing  is  steadily  increasing.  Sight  years  ago  then 
was  not  a  volume  of  literature  or  a  page  of  music  in  printed  form  ib 
this  system. 

The  annexed  catalogue  shows  the  gratifying  progress  which  his 
been  made. 

While  we  must  ever  greatly  rely  upon  oral  instruction,  nevertheless 
a  tangible  system  of  printing  and  writing,  available  to  all  the  pnpiH 
and  in  every  department  of  our  work,  furnishes  the  only  sure  fonndar 
tion  for  our  educational  system. 

The  health  of  the  school  during  the  year  has  been  good  Tbs 
efficiency  of  the  school  has  been  maintained,  and  the  work  ot  fts 
several  departments  has  been  satisfactory. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WM.R  WAIT, 

SuperifUendenL 
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List  of  Publications  in  Point  Print. 

Music  Culture, 

Wait's  System  of  Point  Musical  Notation,  revised  edition. 

Musical  History,  by  G,  A.  McFarren. 

The  Great  German  Composers,  three  volumes. 

The  Standard  Operas,  by  G.  P.  Upton,  two  volumes. 

National  Music  of  the  World,  Chorley. 

Stories  About  Musicians,  by  Mrs.  Ellet,  three  volumes. 

Organ  Method,  by  John  Stainer,  two  volumes. 

Violin  Method,  Louis  Schubert  (in  press),  five  books. 

Guitar  Method,  Carcassi  (in  press). 

A  System  of  Harmony,  by  Percy  Goetschius  (in  press). 

Piano  Music 

Scale  Studies,     Book  1. 

AL  Schmidt op.     16  Nos.  3,  4. 

Duvemoy op.  176  Nos.  1,  13,  14,  21. 

Doring op.  8 Nos.  9, 10. 

Bertini op.  29  No.  23. 

Berens op.  61  No.  1. 

Le  Couppey op.  26 Nos.  1,  2. 

Kohler op.  115  Nos.  1,  2. 

Lemoine op.  37  No.  24 

Arpeggio  Studies,     Book  1. 

Czemy   .    op.  599  Nos.  84,  87,  90,  94,  100. 

Kohler  op.  115  Nos.  9, 10. 

Duvemoy op.  120  Nos.  4,  7,  8. 

Czemy   op.  636  No.  7. 

Triplet  Studies.    Book  1. 

Lemoine op.    37  Nos.  8, 16. 

Krause op.      2 No.  2. 

Bertini  op.  100 No.  7. 

St  Heller op.    46 Nos.  23,  24 

Kohler   op.  167  Nos.  1,  2,  6,  a 

Kohler  op.  175  No.  8. 

Legato  Studies.    Book  1. 

Kohler   op.  151  Nos.  7,  8,  9, 10. 

Kohler   op.  175 Nos.  1, 3,  6. 

Bertini   op.  100  No.  12. 

E>oring op.       8 No.  11. 

Spindler op.  58  No.  1. 

Velocity  Studies.    Book  1. 

Berens op.      3 No.  6. 

Le  Couppey op.    26  No.  12. 

Czemy   op.  636  Nos.  20, 21. 

Czemy    l^tudes  de  la  Velocity,  No.  11. 

Mendelssohn '. .  op.     72  No.  5. 

Heller op.    47  Nos.  12,  la 

Doring op.      8  No.  8. 
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Trill  Studies.    Book  1. 

Kohler   op.  151   Nos.  1,  2. 

L.  Bohr op.    24  Nob.  1,  2,  3»  4  S. 

A.  Erause op.      2  Nob.  1,  3. 

Piano  Piecxs. 

Schumann's  Albums  op,  68.     Forty-three  pieces,      T,  Oiese,  op,  293. 

Melodious  Pieces. 


Si 


No.  1.  Tarantelle.  No.  2.  Eonderkranzchen  (Ohildren's  Feast).  Na 
8.  Grossmutterohen  singt  (Grandmother's  Song^).  No.  4.  Die  Beiden 
Fischerknaben  (The  Two  Fisher  Boys).  No.  5.  GhiTotte.  Na  & 
Trauermarsch  (Funeral  March). 

Jos.  BummeL    Liss  AUegresses  Enfantines,     Six  easy  pieces. 

No.  1.  Yalse.  No.  2.  Polka.  No.  3.  Polka-Mazurka.  Na  4  Tyitil- 
ienne.    No.  5.  Galop.     No.  6.  Sohottisch. 

L.  Kohler y  op.  190.     Easy  and  instructive  pieces. 

Com.    Qurhtt.     Aus  der  Kinderweli  (from  the    Child'  World),     Op,  74 

Twenty  Pleasing  Character  Pieces. 

No.  11.  The  Doll's  Dance. 

12.  Under  the  liinden  Tree. 


No.  1.  Morning  Song. 

2.  The  Friendless  Child. 

8.  Cradle  Song. 

4  In  School. 

6.  Slumber  Song. 

6.  Santa  Claus  Song. 

7.  Christmas. 

8.  Merry  Company. 

9.  The  Tin  Soldier's  March. 


«« 


« 


€t 


t€ 


€i 


€t 
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•*  10.  The  Bold  Rider. 


(C 


«c 


(( 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


18.  The  Sick  Iiittle  Brothen 

14.  In  the  Garden. 

15.  The  Snow  Man. 

16.  A  Winter  Day. 

17.  The  Bing  Dance. 

18.  Sorrowful  Hour. 

19.  Evening    Prayer   (PpbItA 

and  Choral). 

20.  The  Gentle  Child  and  Oi 

Little  Buffian. 


H.  lAchner,     Twelve  Characteristic  Pieces. 


No.  1.  Entreaty. 

2.  Contemplation. 
8.  Longing. 

4.  After  School. 

5.  To  the  Playground. 

6.  Solitude. 


(( 


tt 


No.  7.  Elegy. 

8.  Scherzo. 

9.  Polonaise. 
"  10.  Bondo. 
"  11.  Italian  Bomanoa. 
"  12.  Aria. 
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F,  Baumfdder.     Op.  270. 

No.  1.  (Sondn^Lnchen  Klopft)  Sandman  Knocka 

To  render  this  title  and  piece  more  intelligible,  the  following  lineup 
by  F.  K  Weatherly,  have  been  published  with  the  musio: 

W.  RW. 

When  the  boys  are  growing  weary. 

And  the  tmlight  gathers  in ; 
When  the  nursery  still  reechoes 

To  the  children's  merry  din, 
Then  unheard,  unseen,  unnoticed, 

Ck>me3  an  old  man  up  the  stair, 
liiffhUy  to  the  children  passes, 

Lays  his  hand  upon  their  hair. 
Softly  smiles  the  good  old  dust-man. 

In  their  eyes  the  dust  he  throws, 
'Till  their  little  heads  are  falling. 

And  their  merry  eyes  must  close. 
Then  the  dust-man  very  gently 

Takes  each  little,  dimpled  hand. 
Leads  them  through  the  sweet,  green  forests. 

Far  away,  in  slumber  land. 

No.  2.  The  Stork  has  Come.       No.  5.  The  Toung  Officer. 
*•    3.  The  Old  Buin.  "    6.  The  Music  Box. 

•*    4  The  Vintage.  "    7.  The  Setting  Sun. 

No.  8.  Grandma's  Tale. 

F.  Spindler op.     44.  Twelve  songs  without  words. 

F.  BurgmiQler op.  100.  Twenty-five  progressive  piecea. 

F.  K  Kuhlau op.     20.  Sonatina,  No.  1. 

Beethoven op.    49.  Sonatinas,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Mendelssohn op.     72.  Six  Christmas  pieces. 

Handel Sechs  leicht  ausfuhrbare  fagen  (six 

small  fugues  for  piano). 

J.  S.  Bach 12  preludes.  Elavierwerke. 

O.  Czemy op.  261.  101  Preparatory  lessons. 

Mendelssohn. Songs  without  words,  1  to  1^ 

Blakeslee Two  short  pieces. 

Htmn  Tunes. 

Long  Meter, 

Creation,  Leyden,  Bothwell, 

Duke  Street,  Luther,  Bockinghamy 

Oermany,  Missionary  Chant,  Solid  Bock, 

Hamburg,  Migdol,  Tallis  Evening  Hymn* 

Harmony  Grove,  Mendon,  Uxbridge, 

Hebron,  Old  Hundred,  Windham^ 

Iioving  Kindness,  Park  Street,  Ward. 

Common  Meter, 

Antioch,  Coronation,  Noel, 

Arlington,  Cowper,  Si  Martyn's, 

Azmon,  Dundee,  St.  Ann's, 

Balerma,  Downs,  Yarina, 

Bemerton,  Q^er,  Woodstock, 

Christmas,  Manoah,  Warwick, 

Colchester,  Marlow,  Woodland. 

Clarendon,  Mear, 
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Shori  Meter. 

Bojlston,  Handel,  State  Street^ 

Oarlisle,  Laban,  Thornton, 

Oomber,  Leighton,  St  Thomas, 

Oranbrook,  Newark,  Silver  Street^' 

Dennis,  Obiey,  Whitington. 

Gorton,  Ohnutz, 

Hayden,  Shirland, 

L.  R  M.,  Nashyille;  C.  P.  M.,  Meribah;  78  and  6b  —  Amsi 
Missionary  Hymn,  Jerusalem  the  (Golden,  Webb,  H.  M.  Lenox; 
4s — America;  Italian  Hymn,  Olivet;  8s  and  78  —  Autumn;  1 
Faben;  Sicily;  6s  and  5s  —  Morning;  lis — Portuguese  Hynu 
Pleyel's  Hymn;  Solitude;  128 — Scotland. 

lilTEBATUBE. 

Beading  Booms, 
Alphabet  Sheets,  Wait's  Point  Primer,  Point  Headers,  Nos.  \ 

History  and  Biography. 

Miss  Toimg's  Young  Folks'  EQstory  of  France;  Warren  E 
two  volumes. 

Travels  and  Adventures, 
Tales  of  Adventure,  two  volumes;  Tales  of   Discovery,  two  t 

Novels  and  Prose  Dramas, 

Picciola,  two  volumes;  Undine;  Selections  from  Tales  from 
peare. 

Poetry  and  Poetic  Dramas. 

Snow-bound,  Whittier;  Idyls  of  the  King,  Eneid,  Elaine,  and 
vere,  by  Tennjrson;  Selections  from  Longfellow;  SelectioD 
Holmes;  Selections  from  Whittier;  The  Tempest,  Shakespeare. 

Children's  Books. 

Bab  and  his  Friends;  Bill  from  the  Town  Pump  and  Mrs.  Bm 
Feathertop;  Jack  the  Giaut  Killer;  Puss  in  Boots;  Tales  from  A 
Nights;  iBsop's  Fables;  Selections  from  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales; 
Ohristian  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales. 

MisceUaneovs, 

Irving's  Sketch  Book,   three  volumes;    Self-Help,   three  voli 
Selections  from  Chapters  on  Animals;  Emerson's  Conduct  of 
two  volumes. 

In  Press, 

Maury's  Physical  Geography,  two  volumes;  Tiuiing  the  B 
Forte  and  Tuner's  Guide;  Barnes'  Brief  BListory  of  the  United  Sta 
three  volumes. 
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NAUTICAL    SCHOOL. 


Bkport  op  Ghahbeb  of  Oohmebob. 
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UTICAl  SCHOOL  OF  THE  PORT  NEW  TORE. 


Eepokt  op  Chambeb  of  Commeboe. 


[LeTTEK  of    TBAllBMITTAIi.J 
OhaMBER   of  OoiOfEBCE   OF   THE   StATE   OF   NeW  ToBK,  ) 

New  Tobk,  December  6,  1887.     r 
S.  I^bapeb» 

Staie  Superintendent  of  PvMie  Instruction : 

Sir. —  Pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  the  Chamber  of  Comr 
herewith  inclose  to  you  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  thirteenth 
ixamination  of  the  Nautical  School  of  the  Port  of  New  York^ 
1  of  the  United  States  ship  St.  Mary's,  on  the  thirteenth  of 
last,  made  by  the  council  elected  by  the  Chamber. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect. 

Tour  obedient  serrant, 

GEOBGE  WILSON, 

Secretary. 


F  THE    ThIBTEENTH  AnNUAL  EXAMINATION  ON  THE   ScHOOL   ShIP  St. 

,  October  13,  1887,  by  the  Council.  Elected  by  the  Chamber  of 

RCE. 

Adopted  by  the  Charnber,  December  1,.  1887. 

kamber  of  Commerce: 

3uncil  of  the  Nautical  School  beg  to  submit  the  following 
I  the  thirteenth  annual  examination : 

y  after  the  arrival  of  the  school  ship  St>  Mary's  at  this  port 

summer  cruise,  she  was  anchored  in  the  East  river  off  Wall 

try,  for  the  convenience  of  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of 

ce  and  invited  guests  who  desired  to  be  present  at  the  exami- 

jouncil,  with  Captains  George  W.  Browii,  Laughlin  McKay 
iph  P.  Hamilton,  acting  as  a  committee  of  experts,  visited  the 
8  on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of  October,  and  proceeded 
>o  inspect :  First,  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  ship;  Second. 
iition  of  the  clothing,  bags,  etc.,  of  the  boys;  and  Third,  The 
18  of  seamen's  handiwork. 

raduating  class  were  then  examined  in  navigation,  the  rulea 
•ad,  and  in  other  details  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  a  sailor, 
vers  promptly  made  to  the  many  questions  propounded  by 
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your  council  showed  that  their  instructors  had  diligently  and  c 
tiously  discharged  their  duties.  For  the  details  of  this  t 
examination  your  council  refers  to  the  report  of  the  experts  I 
appended. 

The  following  named  young  men  comprise  the  graduating 
1887: 

George  Judson  Bolles,  Bogiro  Ohkubo, 

Tunis  Augustus  Craven,  Henry  Alton  McDermott, 

Sidney  Arthur  Cross,  Frederick  Alvah  Miller, 

George  Metcalf  Daniels,  Malcolm  Peters  Nash, 

John  Pierson  Davison,  George  Wallace  Thorp, 

Clarence  Aca  Dayton,  Walton  Devell  Townsend, 

Charles  Edward  Delnoy,  Henry  Sloan  Throckmorton 

Frederick  Grafton  Dow,  Edward  Marshall  Tyrrell, 

Horatio  Edmund  Hardy,  Frederick  Charles  Waeber, 

Franklin  Edward  Hanvey,  John  William  Wersebe, 

Louis  William  Henna,  Richard  Joseph  Wisely, 

Henry  Harris  Jennings,  Isaac  Martin  White, 

Richard  Joseph  Johnson,  James  S.  Wright. 

H.  M  Briggs  and  Emlin  P.  Franklin  made  the  summer's  en 
post-graduate  course,  to  perfect  their  knowledge  of  navigati 
being  old  graduates  of  the  school. 

A  large  number  of  members  of  the  Chamber  and  others  t 
invited  attended  in  the  afternoon.  Addresses  i^ere  delivere 
Rev.  L.  T.  Chamberlain,  D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn;  the  Hon  Ch; 
Skinner,  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Rev.  Charles  J.  Jones,  chaplain  of  the  Sailors'  Snug*  Harbor. 
gentlemen  dwelt  upon  the  honorable  calling  the  young  n 
chosen,  the  dangers  besetting  the  career  of  a  sailor,  and  cc 
the  graduates  to  adhere  strictly  to  a  life  of  virtue  and  sobriet 
only  road  to  success. 

The  following  prizes  were  then  presented  by  Captain  A.  S.  C 
shield,  superintendent: 

From  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Silver  Medal,  — Henry  Harris  Jennings.     Best  scholar  in  claf 
Bronze  Medal,  —  George  Metcalf  Daniels.     Second   best  sch 

class. 
Bronze  Medal,  —  George  Judson  Bolles.     Third  best  scholar  i 

From  the  officers  of  the  ship  Si  Mary's: 

Luce's  Seamanship, —  George  Metcalf  Daniels.     Best  seaman  ii 
Sextant.  —  Henry  Harris  Jennings.     Best  general  average. 
Bowditch    Navigator.  —  Franklin    Edward     Hanvey.      Second 
navigator. 

From  the  Larchmont  Yacht  Club: 

Silver    Watch,  —  Frederick  Grafton   Dow.      Best    handler  of 
under  oars  and  sails. 

From  Mr.  Charles  W.  Sears,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. : 

Pair  Binocular  Glasses.  —  Henry  Harris   Jennings.     Best  batIj 
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tn  Dr.  George  A.  Peters,  of  New  York  city  : 

ujc^B  Seamanship,  —  Malcom  Peters  Nash.  Neatest  boy  on  board. 
owditch  Navigaior,  —  Henry  Alton  McDermott.  Second  neatest 
boy  on  board. 

CQ  Lieut.  J.  H.  Sears  : 

owditch    Navigaior, — Tunis    Augustus    Graven.     Best    notes    on 
navigation. 

m  Lieut  W.  L.  Field  : 

ive  dollars,  —  Henry  Harris  Jennings  and  George  Judson  Bolles, 
jointly.     Best  specimen  of  marlinspike  seamanship. 

01  Lieut.  A.  P.  Osbom  : 

ive  dollars, — Eoziro  Ohkubo.    Best  specimen  of  sail-making. 

n  Mrs.  Crowninshield  (wife  of  the  superintendent) : 

urse. —  Thomas  Francis  Bichardson.  Boy  showing  greatest 
improvement  from  August  1, 1887,  until  examination. 

L  presenting  this  brief  report  your  council  feel  encouraged  by 
t  has  been  accomplished  by  the  school  in  training  and  educating 
ig  men  for  the  merchant  service  since  its  establishment  in  1873. 
he  449  who  were  graduated  from  the  St.  Mary's,  full  seventy  per 
.  are  now  at  sea,  and  in  responsible  positions  on  shipboard. 
F  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  the  port  of  New  York  is  the 
most  interested,  and  the  one  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  by  the 
»tion  of  young  men  for  the  profession  of  a  sailor.  This  fact  is 
ntrovertible.  lour  council,  therefore,  believe  that  those  charged 
.  the  educational  interests  of  this  city  should  do  all  in  their  power 
»Bter  and  promote  the  efficiency  of  tne  schooL  Such,  however,  is 
the  case.  Certain  members  of  the  board  of  education,  year  after 
,  never  miss  an  opportunity  to  show  their  hostility  to  the  school, 
rtle  its  objects,  and  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  success. 

American  prestige  on  the  seas  is  to  be  regained,  and  a  great 
istry,  once  uie  pride  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  nation,  is  to  be 
>red,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  lover  of  his  country  to 
»urage  all  efforts  to  this  end,  however  small  or  insignificant  they 

appear, 
^twithstanding  these  uncalled  for  and  unjust  attacks,  the  Nau- 

School  will,  no  doubt,  be  continued  as  a  branch  of  the  educa- 
a  system  of  this  city,  and  as  it  becomes  better  known  its 
kntages  will  be  availed  of  by  a  large  class  of  young  men  who 
re  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  following  the  sea. 

>ur  council  submit  to  the  chamber  the  following  views  of  Captain 
.  Crowninshield,  the  superintendent : 

!  desire  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
I  graduated  from  the  Nautical  SchooL  Li  the  first  place  it  is 
ily  just  to  call  them  boys,  as  most  of  them  are  really  young  men, 
B  strong  enough  and  quite  able — yes,  more  than  able  to  perform 
he  duties  of  an  ordinary  seaman,  lliey  have  a  good  practical 
fledge  of  heaving  the  lead  and  also  of  steering,  and  in  handling 
b  sai^  they  are  fully  eqiial  to  any  ordinary  seamen.  To  their  good 
I  in  marlinspike  seamanship  and  in  sail-making  I  do  not  hesitate 
mtilj,  as  their  work  in  these  branches  I  found  to  be  excellent. 


aftemooQ  sights  for  loogitude,  meridian  altitude  of 
latitude,  sight  near  noon  for  same,  obflervation  for 
observations  of  Polar  star  for  latitude,  several  even  wc 
Can  it  be  doubted  for  a  moment  that  it  ia  desirable  tc 
three  young  men  possessing  such  a  kuowledg^e  of  navij 
ship's  company  ?  Many  sbip-maaters  may  confound  the) 
■witn  the  raw  country  boys  who,  having  run  away  from  ] 
themselves  on  board  ship  to  be  taken  to  sea,  and  all  bee 
still  called  boys. 

"I  do  not  hesitate,  in  concluding  this  portion  of  m 
commend  these  graduates  of  the  Nautical  School  to  all 
our  mercantile  marine  ;  and  their  efforts  to  continue  in  t 
in  which  they  have  received  such  an  excellent  foundation 
to  due  consideration." 

The  council  cannot  close  their  report  without  calling 
of  the  chamber  to  the  good  fortune  with  which  the  ach 
favored  in  the  matter  of  ofScers  and  instructors  detailed 
Department.  Four  changes  have  been  made  in  the  offic 
ttndent,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  the  department, 
number  of  changes  have  been  made  in  the  executiTe  and 
since  the  establishment  of  the  school,  and  in  every  ii 
council  can  bear  testimony  to  the  pecijiar  fitness  of  tfa 
who  have  been  assigned  to  the  several  positionB,  aid  the 
which  they  have  performed  their  dutiea 

The  school  is  now  in  charge  of  Com.  A.  S.  Crowninahl 
superintendent. 

Lieut  Wells  L.  Field,  U.  S.  N.,  executive  officer. 

Lieut  Arthur  P.  Osborn,  U.  S,  N.,  senior  instructor. 

Lieut  James  H.  Shear,  IJ.  S.  N.,  instructor. 

P.  A.  Surgeon  N.  H.  Drake,  U.  S.  N.,  surgeon  and  instr 
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BSPOBT  OF    THE    OoMMITTEB  OF  BzPKBTB* 

TffoifAg  p.  Ball,  Esq.,  Oapi  Et.thu  Shceb,  Capt.  Ja&  H.  Wikghebteie^ 
Council  i^the  NavJtical  School: 

GhEHTLEMEN. — We  havo  the  honor  to  report  that  at  your  request  we, 
&  as  a  committee  of  experts,  attended  the  annual  examination  of  the 
>  Kew  York  Nautical  School,  on  board  the  ship  Si  Mar/s,  October  13, 
then  at  anchor  in  the  East  river,  off  Wall  street 

At  the  time  of  examination,  the  school  consisted  of  seventy-nine 
i     scholars,  twenty-seven  graduating  and  fifty-one  in  junior  class. 

We  first  inspected  the  ship,  in  company  with  Oommander  Corwnin- 
ahield  and  Executive  Officer  Lieut  W.  L.  Field. 

Its  sanitary  condition  merits  the  highest  commendation;  order  and 
cleanliness  are  in  every  department  The  provisions  are  of  good 
quality  and  variety,  and  the  mess-chest  and  utensils  are  exceptionally 
elean. 

The  specimens  of  seamanship  displayed,  such  as  knotting,  splicing, 
strapping  of  blocks,  turning  in  of  dead-eyes,  and  oi^er  practical 
xnarlinspike  work,  were  excellent,  and  showed  great  proficiency,  and 
t     reflected  credit  upon  the  instructors. 

The  sail-making  also  deserves  more  than  passing  mention.  In  this 
oonnection,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  forced  economy  which  com- 
pels the  use  of  the  same  strands  to  make  cringles,  etc..  for  successional 
jrears.    It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  the  boys  in  competitive  work. 

The  boys  with  clothes  bags  were  mustered  on  deck  for  inspection, 
And,  with  few  exceptions,  were  fully  up  to  the  standard. 

lieutenant  James  H.  Sears,  instructor  in  navigation,  subjected  the 
graduating  class  to  a  practical  and  thorough  examination  in  all 
Dranches  of  navigation,  including  the  use  of  the  log,  lead  lines, 
adjustment  of  compasses,  local  attractions,  deviations  and  rules  of  the 
xt)ad,  in  all  of  whicn  the  class  showed  proficiency. 

Some  of  the  journals  of  the  voyage  kept  by  ^e  boys  are  examples 
of  neatness  and  intelligent  work,  alike  creditable  to  teachers  and 
scholars. 

Owing  to  the  very  strong  winds  and  tide,  the  usual  exercises  of 
liandling  the  sails  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  sails  were  not  loosed. 

The  boys  have  been  trained  in  the  handling  of  boats  under  sail  and 
^     oars  and  show  marked  skill  in  this  important  service. 

Your  committee  took  part  in  the  several  examinations,  and  asked  a 
Tariety  of  practical  questions. 

We  commend  the  discipline  and  order  existing  on  board,  and 
believe  that  the  habits  formed  will  have  a  lasting  effect  on  the  gradu- 
ates. 

From  the  ship's  log  we  find  that  she  left  New  York  on  the  tenth  of 
c  May  last,  and  returned  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  September,  being 
absent  four  and  a  half  months. 

The  average  course  of  the  graduating  class  is  one  year  and  ten 
xnonths.  They  have  made  two  voyages  of  about  four  months  each, 
or  eight  or  nine  months  of  sea  service,  which  is  rather  short,  consid- 
ering what  is  expected  to  be  taught  to  fit  the  graduates  for  practical 
]poBitions  other  than  ''  before  the  mast."    We  therefore  take  the  liberty 

suggest  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  instead  of  hauling  the  ship 


Be6p«otfally  Bubmitted, 
(Signed.)  OEOBOE  W.  BI 

L.U0EAT, 
JOSEFH  P.  HA 
New  Yobc,  Sovember  28, 1887. 
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TEACHERS'    CLASSES. 


Lost  of  Academies  in  which  Teachers'  Classes  abe  Instbuoted^  and 

Amoxtnt  Appobteoned  to  Each  School. 
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TEACHEES'  CLASSES. 


lilST  OF  ACADEMIES  IN  WHICH  TEACHEBS'  CLASSES 
ABE  INSTEUCTED,  AND  THE  AMOUNT  APPOR- 
TIONED TO  EACH  SCHOOL. 


AOADEBOEB  DESIGNATED    BT   THE  BeOE27TS  OF  THE  TJlOTEBSITT    TO   InSTBUGT 

Teachers'  Glasses  Dubing  the  AoADEBno  Yeab  1887-8,  Undeb  the  Pbo- 

TISIONB   OF   THE   STATUTE. 

FaR  Term,  1886. 

Adams  Collegiate  Institute 

Addison  Union  School 

Afton  Union  School 

Albany  High  School 

Albion  Union  School 

Alfred  University 

Angola  Union  School 

Arcade  Union  School 

Brookfield  Union  School 

Canandaigua  Academy 

Canaseraga  Union  School 

Canisteo  Academy 

Oanton  Union  School 

Carthage  Union  School 

Castile  Union  School 

Chamberlain  Institute 

Oincinnatus  Academy 

Clyde  High  School 

Oook  Academy 

Crown  Point  Union  School 

Cuba  Union  School 

Delaware  Literary  Institute 

Deposit  Union  School. 

Dundee  Preparatory  School 

^ast  Aurora  Union  School 

®{Migton  Union  School 

•Riijrfield  Seminary 1 . . . . 

jForoetville  Free  Academy 

£^^^  Covington  Academy 

^c>x^  Edward  Collegiate  Institute 

J^'^^xHin  Academy 

**^^:^^Dn  Union  School    


$250  00 

250  00 

132  00 

250  00 

214  00 

127  00 

178  00 

78  00 

88  00 

180  00 

135  00 

182  00 

140  00 

114  00 

127  00 

218  00 

88  00 

122  00 

145  00 

103  00 

96  00 

194  00 

130  00 

242  00 

210  00 

127  00 

250  00 

80  00 

207  00 

127  00 

166  00 

195  00 
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Geddes  Union  School $140  00 

Glens  Falls  Academy 130  00 

Gouverneur  Wesleyan  Seminary 77  00 

Gowanda  Union  School 143  00 

Griffith  Institute 137  00 

Hancock  Union  School 176  00 

Haverling  Union  School 250  00 

Hornell  Free  Academy 150  00 

Jamestown  High  School 250  00 

Kingston  Free  Academy 250  00 

Lawrence ville  Academy 195  00 

Lisle  Union  School 101  00 

Marion  Collegiate  Institute 250  00 

Massena  Union  School 62  00 

Mexico  Academy 216  00 

Morris  Union  School 110  00 

Munro  Collegiate  Institute 80  00 

Norwich  Union  School 156  00 

Nunda  Union  School 65  00 

Ogdensburg  Free  Academy 221  00 

Owego  Free  Academy 178  00 

Oxford  Academy 140  00 

Parish  Union  School 65  00 

PhcBuix  Union  School 143  00 

Pike  Seminary 207  00 

Pulaski  Academy 203  00 

Red  Creek  Union  Seminary 117  00 

Rome  Free  Academy 138  00 

Sandy  Creek  Union  School 156  00 

Saratoga  Springs  Union  School 8600 

Sherburne  Union  School ^^ 

Sherman  Academy ilO  ^L 

Skaneateles  Union  School X^  \   W 

Sodus  Academy ^^    ^ 

Syracuse  High  School ^j^^ 

Ten  Broeck  Free  Academy 204  oo 

Ulster  Academy 202  OO 

Walworth  Academy 77  00 

Warsaw  Union  School ^  ^  W 

Wilson  Academy ^^ 

WoodhuU  Union  School --  '^^^ 

Yates  Union  School ^  •  ^  ^ 

Total -^^7  %t^,^^ 

Winter  Term,  1886-87. 

Adams  Collegiate  Institute •         ^ . .  pSO  00 

Addison  Union  School «       ^ .  ^  350  00 

Afton  Union  School ^     —  .  .*  SSO  ^ 

Albion  Union  School •  ^  ..  jajg^  gff 

Alfred  University •  -  . .  jm  m 

Angola  Union  School aSiM 
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lion  School $190  00 

?orkB  Uniou  School 86  00 

je  Union  School -■ 143  00 

viHo  Academj 130  00 

:1  Union  School 144  00 

giia  Academy 260  00 

Academy 250  00 

nion  School 190  00 

Union  School 207  00 

iiioii  School 107  00 

ain  Institute 246  00 

us  Academy 130  00 

:  Academy 176  00 

2rh  School 182  00 

1  Union  School 182  00 

L-lemy 169  00 

)iiit  Union  School 166  00 

Academy 231  00 

Literary  luBtitute 260  00 

;mon  School 180  00 

'reparatory  School 232  00 

:.ra  Union  School 240  00 

ngficM  Academy 65  00 

Union  School 166  00 

Seminary           260  00 

le  Free  Academy 88  00 

Ington  Academy 208  00 

tiioi,  .Si-liool 260  00 

Ueslevan  Seminary 250  00 

lis  Academy 221  09 

Union  School 190  DO 

uion  School 196  00 

tiatitute          232  00 

niou  School : 95  00 

Union  School 130  00 

Union  School 248  00 

Patent  Union  School 131  00 

5'ree  Academy 100  00 

dn  Union  School 241  00 

ffh  School  : 250  00 

li  Hiyh  School 250  00 

Free  Academy 224  00 

iirgh  Academy 114  00 

■ville    Academy 206  00 

ville  Union  School 78  00 

oil  School 139  00 

Academy 250  00 

ollegiate  Institute 250  00 

Cnlon  School  100  00 

vUle  Academy 196  00 

cademy " 286  00 

illegiate  Institute 178  00 
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Naples  Union  School $156  00 

Norwich  Union  School 250  00 

Norwood  Union  School 108  00 

Ogdensburg  Free  Academy 195  00 

Onondaga  Academy 204  00 

Owego  Free  Academy 182  00 

Oxford  Academy 190  00 

Parish  Union  School 117  00 

Parker  Union  School , 140  00 

Penn  Yan  Academy 195  00 

Perry  Union  School 180  00 

Phoenix  UnioD  School 121  00 

Pike  Seminary 250  00 

Pompey  Academy 117  00 

Port  Byron  Union  School 250  00 

Pulaski  Academy 182  00 

Red  Creek  Union  Seminary 238  00 

Rome  Free  Academy 158  00 

Palmyra  Classical  School 175  00 

Rushville  Union  School 143  00 

Sandy  Creek  Union  School 193  00 

Saratoga  Springs  Union  School 102  00 

Schene vus  Union  School 167  00 

Schoharie  Union  School 210  00 

Sherman  Academy 120  00 

Sodus  Academy 250  00 

Starkey  Seminary 203  00 

Unadilla  Academy : 153  00 

Union  Academy  of  Belleville 180  00 

Walton  Union  School 234  00 

Walworth  Academy 130  00 

Warsaw  Union  School 154  00 

Weedsport  Union  School 207  00 

Wilson  Academy 180  00 

Woodhull  Union  School 77  00 

Yates  Union  School 182  00 

Total $17,318  00 

Jarring  Term,  1887. 

Albany  High  School $250  00 

Albion  Union  School 191  00 

Angola  Union  School 169  00 

Canisteo  Academy 247  00 

Chamberlain  Institute 221  00 

Claverack  Academy 118  00 

Coxsackie  Union  School 144  00 

Crown  Point  Union  School 103  00 

Delaware  Literary  Institute 250  00 

Deposit  Union  School IH  00 

Dundee  Preparatoiy  School 247  00 

Fairfield  Seminary 250  00 
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Forestville  Free  Academy ..••••••,.  $107  00 

Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Infltitute 182  00 

Fulton  Union  School 260  00 

Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary 169  00 

Olens  Falls  Academy 169  00 

Gk>wanda  Union  School 183  00 

Griffith  Institute 140  00 

Hancock  Union  School 194  00 

Homell  Free  Academy 90  00 

Lansingburgh  Academy 65  00 

Ijawrenceville   Academy 82  00 

liacedon  Academy 198  00 

Mexico  Academy 187  00 

Norwood  Union  School 78  00 

Ogdensburg  Free  Academy 208  00 

Parker  Union  School. 120  00 

Pike  Seminary .' 160  00 

Pompey  Academy 143  00 

Port  Jervis  Union  School 169  00 

Pulaski  Academy 143  00 

Bed  Creek  Union  Seminaij ^ 39  00 

Saratoga  Springs  Union  School 90  00 

Sodus  Academy 250  00 

Stamford  Seminary 280  00 

Starkey  Seminary 180  00 

Syracuse  ffigh  School 204  00 

Xfnadilla  Academy •       104  00 

Waverly  High  School 161  00 

Whitney's  Point  Union  School 90  00 

Wilson  Academy 144  00 

Total $6,883  00 

Total  for  the  year  1886-87 $36,524  00 
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COMPULSORY    EDUCATION. 


^XXB  OF    PbOFBSSOB   ShEBMAN    WnXIAMB,   SUPEBIKTENDENT    OF    SgHOQUI^ 
<3UEN8  FaLLB»  OoNCEBMINa  SpBdAL  iNTEERnOATIOlJlB  MikDB  BT  HdL 
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LETTER  OF  PROF.  SHERMAN  WILLIAMS. 


Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  December  2, 1887. 
wi,  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Dear  Sir.  —  I  send  you  to-day,  by  express,  all  that  I  have  received 
on  the  subject  of  truancy  that  can  be  of  any  possible  interest  to 
la,  and  some  letters  that  will  probably  be  of  no  interest     I  expect 

receive  quite  a  number  of  communications  during  the  next  two 
<eks,  which  I  will  forward.  I  thought  it  well,  however,  to  send  on 
«7  such  as  I  had,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  conclusions  I  had 
kched. 

E  have  received  replies  from  nearly  all  the  State  Superintendents. 
■ry  few  of  the  States  have  done  anything  in  the  way  of  legislation 
on  this  subject.     Some  have  made  provision  for  getting  children 

of  school,  by  providing  that  they  may  be  excluded  whenever  they 
fe  absent  or  tardy  a  given  number  of  times  without  sufficient  excuse. 

.Another  effort  to  enforee  the  Compulaory  Education  Law  is  beinff  made  by  the  Child 
»or  Inspector.  The  local  authorities  are  required  to  irive  assistance  by  law ;  but 
^are  slow  in  yielding  it  Back  of  all  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  towns  have  not 
Scient  school  accommodations." 

Eie  above  item,  quoted  from  a  city  paper,  and  relating  to  a  New 

•sey  town,  is  one  of  many  of  like  import  that  appear  from  time  to 

^e.    These,  several  letters  received,  much  information  that  I  get, 

=r  meeting  at  Rochester,  all  taken  together  convince  me  that  school 

■1  generally  recognize  the  evil,  but  shrink  from  grappling  with  it, 

9  that  for  this  reason  no  merely  permissive  law  wUl  avail  anything; 

-i  I  cannot  comprehend  how  any  thoughtful  man,  with  the  statistics 

^ore  him,  can  help  feeling  aroused  and  determined  to  put  forth  his 

"7  best  efforts  to  secure  a  good  elementary  education  to  all  the 

3dren  of  the  State.     I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  other  question  ai 

comparable  with  this,  as  to  influence  upon  the  well-being  of  the 
»te,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  I  hold  this  view  because  I  am  a 
<her,  except  in  so  far  as  being  a  teacher  tends  to  make  me  better 
luainted  with  the  facts.  Would  it  not  be  well  if  the  Legislature 
ild  know  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  and  the  number  of 
Lool  sittings  in  the  cities  and  large  towns;  also  the  number  who 
re  been  refused  admission  on  account  of  lack  of  room  in  New  York, 
1  possibly  other  cities,  and  such  other  facts  as  would  make  it  easy 

tnem  to  comprehend  the  situation? 
Li  to  legislation,  I  believe  that  upon  all  subjects  there  should  be  as 
le  legislation  as  possible;  but  that  when  legislation  becomes  neces- 
7,  the  law  should  be  clear,  comprehensive  and  mandatory.  It 
iuld  be  somebody's  duty  to  enforce  it,  and  that  somebody  should 
subjected  to  severe  penalties  in  case  he  failed  to  perform  that  duty, 
believe  a  compulsory  education  law  should  cover  the  following 
Lnts: 

L  All  children  over  seven  and  under  fifteen  years  of  age  should  be 
sipelled  to  attend  school  at  least  twenty  weeks  each  year.  (It  is  not 
ite  clear  to  me  that  this  ought  not  to  be  made  twenty-eight  weeks.) 


uneir  cuucge  lu  scuoui  tui  requirea  uj  i 
five  nor  more  than  tea  dollars  for  each  offenBe,  and  impi 
the  fine  vsa  not  paid.  But  if  parents  or  guardians  claims 
were  unable  to  control  the  children  under  their  charge,  a 
the  officer  before  ^hom  thejr  were  brought  that  this  wi 
they  should  not  be  fined;  but  the  children  should  be  taken 
charge.  (I  think  it  very  important  that  all  action  should 
parents,  and  that  so  far  as  possible  all  the  stigma  should  b 
them,  as  is  right) 

V.  Incorrigible  truants  and  idlers,  and  children  whom  ft 
guardians  cannot  control,  should  be  sent  to  a  special  schoo/ 
for  thciD,  where  they  should  be  detained  and  instructed  nz 
were  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  until  such  time  that  the  iasti 
charge  recommended  their  dismissal  either  on  the  groond  Hi 
would  probably  conduct  themseWes  properlj-,  or  that  thejrlid  i 
so  vicious  as  to  be  a  serious  damage  to  the  school,  in  which  tM 
provision  should  be  made  for  sending  them  to  a  refono  scbool 
school  of  detention  should  be  as  homelike  as  possible.  F™ 
would  be  better  if  it  were  upon  a  farm.  School  authoriiio*  •i' 
allowed  to  locate  such  school  out  of  the  district  if  ttej  Jmb 
The  school  authorities  should  be  compelled  to  establisli  evii*' 
if  needed,  and  some  arrangement  should  be  made  wbereb;  > 
districts,  or  a  whole  town  or  several  towns,  or  a  whole  wi"? 
unite  in  the  establishment  and  support  of  such  a  school  Sucn: 
would  be  somewhat  espenajve,  but  I  believe  it  to  !«  eswnl 
reclaiming  children  who  have  gone  wrong,  but  who  h*™  m 
become  crintinals.  I  am  sure  that  it  would  very  gre&tlf  1" 
number  of  criminals.  Some  provision  should  be  made  for*' 
suitable  persons  to  have  charge  of  these  schools.  ^exei>|''>] 
the  whole  plan  of  compulsory  education  which  I  deem  u  Wi 
as  this. 

VI.  Thn  vanoiiR  Hi-bnol  authnritifls  should  he  ntnuired  to  UP 
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)  law,  or  if  anv  one  failed  to  send  the  children  under  their 
to  school  as  the  law  required,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  truant 

0  notify  such  persons  of  the  fact  that  they  were  not  complying 
Q  law,  and  state  what  the  penalty  was;  then,  in  case  the  violation 

1  tinned  or  repeated,  it  should  be  his  duty  to  arrest  the  violator 
aw  and  take  him  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  the  proper 
vv^ho  should,  in  case  the  charge  was  proven,  impose  nne  or 
nment  as  required. 

The  annual  reports  of  school  authorities  to  the  State  Superin- 
;  should  contain  answers  to  such  questions  as  would  show 
r  the  law  had  been  complied  with,  and  in  case  it  had  not^  the 
noney  should  be  withheld. 

lie  support  of  schools  is  warranted  only  on  the  theorv  that  the 
of  the  State  demands  it,  then  of  all  classes  it  is  most  important 

I  truants  and  idlers,  and  the  State  should  not  help  any  locality 
es  not  reach  these  classes. 

children  who  were  required  by  law  to  attend  school,  might 
public,  private,  or  parochial  schools  or  academies,  or  might  be 
:ed  at  home  by  a  competent  teacher;  the  school  authorities  in 
er  case  should  be  satisfied  that  the  instruction  was  real,  not  a 
Possibly  some  other  schools,  industrial  schools  or  the  like, 
be  included  here.  Perhaps  attendance  at  evening  schools 
be  accepted  after  a  certain  age,  provided  the  pupil  was  at  work 
the  day.     Teachers  of  all  schools  should  be  required  to  keep  a 

II  pupils  in  attendance,  and  a  record  of  such  attendance,  and  to 
o  the  truant  officer,  whenever  he  required  it,  any  facts  regard- 
attendance  of  any  pupiL 

case  of  insufficient  school  accommodations  it  should  be  the 
the  school  authorities  to  hire  rooms  temporarily.  In  case  of 
or  refusal  on  the  part  of  those  upon  which  this  power  devolves 
sufficient  funds  to  erect  buildings  suitable  and  sufficient  to 
odate  all  the  children  who  are  in  attendance,  the  public  money 
be  withheld  until  such  buildings  are  provided, 
/hildren  should  be  excused  from  attendance  at  school  on  a 
-n's  certificate  that  they  are  physically  unfit  to  attend. 
Deaf,  dumb,  blind  and  idiotic  children  coming  under  the  pro- 
3f  the  law  should  be  sent  to  the  proper  State  school  for  such 
I. 

Fines  collected  under  such  a  law  should  go  to  the  fund  pro- 
'or  the  enforcement  of  it. 

The  school  authorities  should  have  power  to  raise  funds 
ry  to  the  complying  with  the  various  provisions  of  the  act 
Iny  willful  violation  of  the  law  on  part  of  school  officers,  or  will- 
.ect  of  duty  on  their  part  in  enforcing  the  same,  should  cause 
bholding  of  the  public  monev.  (This  is  a  penalty  easily 
,  and  will,  I  think,  prove  allHSuMcient). 

e  no  doubt  that  a  general  discussion  would  lead  me  to  believe 
ng  a  good  many  changes  in  the  plan  I  have  stated,  but  it  is  in 
nee  with  my  present  light  upon  the  subject. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

SHERMAN  WILLIAMS. 
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LN   EDUCATIONAL   EXHIBIT 


1.  DEPARTMENT   CIRCULAR. 


STATE  OP  NEW  YORK: 

Defabtment  op  Public  Instrttotion, 
SnP£BiNTEND£2rr's  Offigb, 
Albany,  August 


BTTOnON,  ) 
ICB,  [• 

1, 1886. ) 


eving  that  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of 
Tork  possesses  opportunities,  too  valuable  to  be  neglected,  for 
bating  largely  to  the  pleasure  and  instructive  entertainment  of 
icational  visitors,  by  establishing  within  itself  distinctive  edu- 
al  features  of  interest,  I  caused  a  request  to  be  sent  a  few  weeks 
;o  a  number  of  publishers  of  text-books  and  other  educational 
,  asking  for  sample  copies  of  all  their  publications.  I  desired  to 
bhem  on  exhibition  in  this  Department  as  appropriate  objects  of 
'ation  and  reference  to  all  interested  in  the  progress  of  authors' 
iblishcrH'  arts  in  this  direction. 

responses  to  those  requests  were  so  prompt  and  so  generous^ 
.  many  cases  were  accompanied  by  such  valuable  suggestions 
ich  hearty  assurances  of  cooperation,  that  the  Department  is 
•aged  not  only  to  extend  these  requests  but  to  broaden  their 
and  include  modem  school  apparatus  and  fixtures,  and  any- 
legitimately  connected  with  educational  uses  and  requirements, 
the  encouragement  already  received,  I  confidently  look  forward 
realization  of  the  possibility  of  organizing,  through  the  aid  of 
3  who  may  become  interested  in  increasing  the  usefulness  of  this 
tment  in  its  efforts  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  common 
s,  an  educational  exposition  which  will  be  a  credit  not  only  to 
ate  but  to  those  who  contribute  to  make  it  such,  and  a  most 
)tiug  exemplification  of  the  development  and  progress  of 
:ii)nal  work  in  all  directions,  which  will  attract  and  please  pro- 
vo  educators,  and  all  who  are  considering  not  only  what  has 
y  been  accomplished,  but  the  possibilities  which  await  further 

believed  that  the  way  is  open  and  the  opportunity  at  hand  for 
eation  in  this  State  of  an  educational  bureau  or  museum  and  a 
ogical  library,  which  will  prove  of  increasing  interest  to  teach- 
ipils,  commissioners,  trustees  and  parents,  and  that  intelligent 
y  suggested  by  such  an  exposition,  by  leading  to  comparison 
vestigation,  may  result  in  the  substantial  improvement  of  our 
-rooms,  our  schools,  and  in  methods  of  instruction. 
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Jidiicaiional  periodicals. —  Current  numbers,  or  Ix 
j>revinua  years.  Current  numbers  will  be  placed  on 
tioD  by  educational  visitors. 

Educaiiortal  rfports. —  State,  county,  city  or  village, 
is  possible  to  go.  The  Department  is  especially  anxi 
reports  of  the  Superintendents  of  Common  Schools 
New  York  previous  to  1839. 

School  apparalusi.~G\ohea,TaBi,^^  charts,  seats,  de 
furniture,  kindergarten  blocks,  and  all  modem  app 
trating  class  work—in  fact,  anything  which  aims  to 
be  easier  for  teachers  to  teach  and  pupils  to  learn. 

Photographs. — Of  prominent  educators  of  the  State, 
buildings,  academies,  high  schools,  and  improTod 
buildings. 

Every  contribution  to  this  feature  will  be  promptly 
the  book  or  article  properly  labeled  with  nanv 
carefully  preserved.  Arrangements  will  be  made  f< 
arranging  and  properly  explaining  exhibits  received, 
and  other  friends  of  education  everywhere  are  ean 
visit  the  Department  at  tbeir  pleasure,  to  inspect 
received,  being  always  assured  of  a  cordial  welcome^ 

Persons  having  books  or  articles  which  tbey  are  w 
bute  to  this  object  will  please  advise  me  of  the  naturt 
bution  before  sending  the  same  to  the  Department,  ii 
may  guard  against  the  unnecessary  duplication  of  eil 

It  must  be  nnderatood  by  all  that  this  Departmentc 
to  recommend  the  introduction  of  any  book  or  article 
aim  is  simply  to  allow  an  opportunity  for  those  inter 
tional  progress  to  examine  improved  school  appliancei 
them  in  the  prosperity  of  our  schools,  and  in  all  thi 
tend  to  increase  it. 
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2.  LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS. 


Text-Books  and  Educational  Works. 

BookB. 

•nes  &  Co.,  New  York 37 

lakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  New  York 159 

i,  Brothers,  New  York 123 

ton  &  Co.,  New  York 80 

Maynard,  New  York   29 

Ws.  &  Co.,  New  York 82 

Hogg  &  Co.,  New  York 8 

&  Co.,  New  York U 

ty  Publishing  Co.,  New  York 3 

I  &  Co.,  New  York 4 

he  well  &  Sanborn,  New  York 2 

les,  New  York. 1 

od  &  Co.,  New  York 2 

)tt-Browne,  New  York 4 

d  MacCoun,  New  York 1 

:;  Wells  Company,  New  York 2 

rdcen,  SjTacuse,  N.  Y 46 

irles  T.  Pooler,  Deans ville,  N.  Y 2 

►rge  Hemiup,  Geneva,  N.  Y 1 

iverp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 78 

ath  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass 13 

cihool  Supply  Company,  Boston,  Mass 5 

te  Publishing  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 11 

n,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass 4 

.'o.,  Boston,  Mass 32 

n,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass 

lepard,  Boston,  Mass 

otts  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 30 

pincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa 7 

>emaker,  Manager  National  School  of  Elocu- 

d  Oratory,  Philadelphia,  Pa 4 

$  &  Brother,  Philadelphia,  Pa 37 

tier  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 22 

^lerriam,  Springfield,  Mass 1 

Q^an,  Chicago,  111 5 

Morton  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky 12 

Of gs,  Toronto,  Ont 1 

nes,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 1 

liner,  Decatur,  111 1 

Tris,  Easthampton,  Mass 1 

iradley  Company,  Springfield,  Mass 1 


Pamphlets. 
25 
79 
15 
77 

6 
24 

8 


76 


27 


19 


12 


16 


8 
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Educational  Maps. 

Rand,  MoNaUy  &  Co.  (10) Chicago,  IlL 

A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co.  (20) New  York. 

lyison,  Blakemftn,  Taylor  A  Co.  (6) New  York. 

Townsend  MacCoun  New  York. 

Sower,  Potts  &  Co.  (6) Philadelphia,  P 

Union  Supply  Company  (12) Indianapolis,  Ii 

Boston  School  Supply  Company,  folding  globe,  Boston,  Mass. 
Pearce  Giles  (1) Syracuse. 

School  Fubniture  and  Appabatus. 

A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co.,  one  30-inch  terrestrial 
globe,  one  wall  case  containing  eight  large 
geographical  maps,  one  wall  case  containing 
eight  anatomical  maps,  one  large  cabinet  con- 
taining terrestrial  globe,  new  colored  zone 
tellurian  globe,  improved  orrery,  hinged  globe 
case  with  globe,  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
forms  and  solids,  object  teaching  forms  and 
solids,  numeral  frames,  crayon,  crayon-hold- 
ers and  erasers,  liquid  slating,  school-room 
mottoes,  etc New  York. 

Grand    Kapids    School    Furniture    Company, 

school  seat Grand  Rapids, 

Union  Supply  Company,  school  cabinet,  with 
geographical  and  anatomical  maps,  mounted 
and  inclosed Indianapolis,  In 

The  Wittram  Manufacturing  Company,  eraser,  San  Francisco,  ( 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  lead  pencil 

sharpener Jersey  City,  X.  t 

Schlicht  &  Field  Company,  adding  register Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Western  Card  Company,  illuminated  cards Elgin,  HL 

Prang  Educational  Company,  drawing  books 
and  manuals,  complete  sets  solids  and  tablets, 
fifty  wall  charts  animal  kingdom,  six  ethno- 
graphical charts,  twelve  geographical  charts, 
etc. Boston,  Maaa 

School  Chabts. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co New  York. 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co New  York. 

Taintor  Brothere,  Merrill  &  Co.,  writing New  York. 

Taiutor  Brothers,  Menill  &;  Co.,  primary  lessons.  New  York. 

Interstate  Publishing  Company Boston,  Masa 

Silver,  Rogers  <te  Co.,  normal  music  charts,  first 

and  second  series Boston,  Mas& 

Ginn  &  Co.^  four  music  charts Boston,  Mass. 
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WoBK  OF  Deaf  and  Dumb  Pufha. 

Iiistitntion  for  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf- 
Mutes  New  York. 

(This  is  a  very  interesting  and  creditable  display,  consisting  of 

specimens  of  wood-work,  wood  carving,  oil  paintings,  x>6ncil  drawings 

and  pen  and  ink  drawings.) 

St.  Joseph's  Institute  for  Improved  Instruction 

of  Deaf-Mutes New  Tork. 

(This  exhibit  consists  of  sx)ecimens  of  clothing,  needle  work,  etc.) 

Books  Used  bt  Blind  Pufus. 
ITew  Tork  State  Institution  for  the  Blind Batavia. 

Old  Text-Booxs. 

Number. 

Professor  Sherman  Willialns,  Glens  Falls,  N.  T 10 

Adam  McCbrmick,  Lisbon,  N.  Y 5 

JL  J.  Jaqueth,  Camillus,  N.  Y 4 

Herbert  Brownell,  Clarks'  Mills,  N.  Y 8 

J.  R  Powell,  Jr.,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y 2 

D.  D.  Cottrell,  New  Bremen,  N.  Y 1 

Ja&  K  Hughes,  Pittsford,  N.  Y 1 

Miss  Mary  M.  Mitchell,  Adams,  N.  Y 1 

Professor  L.  S.  Packard,  Argyle,  N.  Y. . .  \ 7 

P.  J.  Farr,  Fairhaven,  Vt 6 

Hon.  James  O.  Graham,  NeVburgh 1 


Educatioiyal  Pebiodicai^ 

The  following  educational  publications  reach  the  Department  reg- 
ularly: 

i^   The  School  Journal New  York. 

Teachers'  Institute New  York. 

Science  and  Education New  York. 

Penman's  Journal New  York. 

Phonographic  World New  York. 

;  The  School  Bulletin Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

ISducational  Gazette Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Qaeries Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hartwick  Seminary  Monthly Hartwick  Sem.,  N.  Y. 

^Hie  Cosmopolitan ...    Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TEh©  Chautauquan Meadville,  Pa. 

Journal  of  Education  Boston,  Mass. 

^American  Teacher Boston,  Mass. 

I3Popular  Educator Boston,  Mass. 

journal  of  Education New  Orleans,  La. 

I©  Practical  Educator Trenton,  N.  J. 

inois  School  Journal Normal,  111. 

^nnsylvania  School  Journal Lancaster,  Pa. 

~~  le  Student Philadelphia,  Pa. 

le  School  Herald Chicago,  HL 
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American  Journal  of  Education St.  Jjouis,  Ma 

Public  School  Journal Mt.    Washington, 

The  Supplement Detroit,  Mick 

WeBtem  School  Journal Topeka,  Kan. 

Educational  Courant Xiouisville,  Kt. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly  and  National  Teacher,  Akron,  Ohio/ 

Newbpapebs. 

Schoharie  Republican  (with  educational  depart- 
ment conducted  by  Prof.  S.  Sias) Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

Ghranville  Republican Qxanville,  N.  Y. 

South  Side  Observer Rockrille  Centre,X. 

Photoobaphb. 

Photograph  of  Oswego  Normal  SchooL 

Photograph  of  Cortland  Normal  SchooL 

Photograph  of  Dr.  James  H.  Hoose,  Principal  of    Cortland  Norm 

SchooL 
Photograph  of  Hon.  Emerson  W.  Eeyes,  Ex-Superintendent  of  Pabi 

Instructiion. 
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DECISIONS  IN  APPEAL  CASES. 


^  THE  State  Superintendent  op  Public  Instruction,  During  the  Year  1887. 


DECISIONS  IN  APPEAL  CASES  DURING  THE  YEAR  1887. 


By  Andrew  S.  Drapeb, 

BtATB  SuPKBIMTKNDENT  of  PUBUO  iNSTBUOnOH. 


No.  8551. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Mtra  Kent  from  the  action  of  Martih 
Pkhxips,  Sole  Trustee  of  School  District  No.  16,  Town  of  Harmony, 
County  of  Chautauqua,  in  assessing  her  for  personal  property. 

A  tax  upon  personal  property  will  be  set  aside  when  it  appears  that  a  trustee  made  an 
oritfinul  lissessment,  and  did  not  Kivo  to  the  party  assessed  twenty  days  notice  of  suoh 
assessment  before  delivering;  the  tax  list  to  the  collector. 

(Decided  January  3, 1887.) 

F,  A.  Brightman,  Esq.,  for  appellant 
A.  C,  Packard,  Esq.,  for  respondent. 

This  is  an  appeal  by  Myra  Kent,  a  resident  of  school  district  No.  16, 
town  of  Harmony,  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  from  the  action  of  the 
trustee  of  said  district  in  making  an  original  assessment  against  her 
for  personal  property  in  a  tax-list  deliyered  to  the  collector  of  said 
district  on  or  about  NoTember  23, 1 886. 

The  appellant  alleges  as  grounds  of  appeal : 

1.  That  she  was  not  assessed  for  personal  property  upon  the  last 
assessment  roll  of  the  town. 

2.  That  she  has  no  personal  property  liable  to  assessment  or  taxa- 
tion. 

3.  That  although  the  assessment  of  personal  property  to  the  appel- 
lant, by  the  trustee,  was  an  original  assessment,  notice  thereof  was 
not  given  to  her  until  several  dAys  after  the  tax  list  containing  such 
assessment  had  been  delivered  to  the  collector. 

The  notice  served  is  annexed  to  appellant's  papers. 

The  truHtee,  answering  the  appeal,  seeks  to  justify  his  assessment 
of  appellant  by  certain  allegations  relative  to  property  controlled  by 
another,  apparently  for  the  benefit  of  appellant,  and  seeks  to  convey 
the  idea  that  it  is  in  the  control  of  some  person  as  guardian  or  trustee 
of  the  appellant. 

From  the  allegations  of  the  answer,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  this 
appellant  has  any  property  liable  to  taxation.  The  appellant  unqual- 
ifiedly denies  that  she  has.  In  any  event,  the  trustee  has  neglected 
to  proceed  according  to  the  statute,  in  making  an  original  assessment 
in  the  following  particulars: 

1.  Twenty  days  notice  should  have  been  given  the  appellant  to  enable 
her  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  the  assessment  for  personal  prop- 
erty should  not  have  been  made.  The  notice  served,  gave  her  but 
nineteen  days  notice. 

mt 
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2.  The  roll  containing  an  original  assessment  shotild  have  been  open 
for  inspection  for  twenty  days  and  notice  thereof  given;  and  this 
before  the  delivery  thereof  to  the  collector. 

It  appears  the  roll  was  delivered  to  the  collector  three  days  earlier 
than  the  date  of  the  notice  given  to  the  appellant. 

I  shall  not  pass  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  the  appellant  is 
liable  to  taxation  upon  personal  property,  but  she  is  certainly  entitled 
to  the  opportunity  the  law  gives  her  to  examine  the  tax  list  and 
present  her  objections  to  the  assessment 

I  sustain  the  appeal  and  set  aside  the  tax  on  personal  property 
against  the  appellant  and  direct  the  respondent  to  withdraw  and 
correct  the  tax  list  accordingly.  , 


No.  3538. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Fbedebiok  W.  Bocks  and  others  from 
the  action  and  proceedings  of  a  Special  School  Meeting  held  Septem- 
ber?, 1886,  in  District  No.  6,  Town  of  Fabius,  Onondaga  county,  N.Y. 

An  elootion  of  truBtees  by  acclamation  will  not  be  sustained,  'when  the  Tote  was  taka 
amid  Kreat  confusion  and  disorder,  and  the  result  was  disputed. 

A  subsequent  election  by  ballot  sustained,  although  several  who  had  participated  intte 
former  vote  refused  to  vote,  the  number  of  such  not  beinfc  suffloient  to  have  ehaofed 
the  result. 

(Decided  January  6, 1887.) 

This  appeal  is  brought  for  the  purpose  of  determining  who  ms 
elected  trustee  in  distnct  No.  6,  town  of  Fabius,  Onondaga  county,  it 
a  special  meeting  held  upon  the  seventh  day  of  September,  1886,  the 
time  provided  by  law  for  the  holding  of  the  annual  school  meeting 
having  been  allowed  to  pass  without  such  meeting  bein^  held. 

The  case  has  been  referred  to  the  school  commissioner  of  the  third 
commissioner  district  of  Onondaga  county,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimony,  and  such  testimony  has  been  taken  and  returned  to  the 
Department. 

From  the  testimony  in  the  case,  it  appears  that,  at  the  meeting  heU 
on  the  seventh  of  September,  1886,  William  Rogers  was  chosen  chai^ 
man,  and  E.  C.  Webster  clerk.  The  trustee's  report  was  accepted,  tsd 
it  was  then  determined  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  trustee.  It  vii 
moved  and  seconded  that  Fred  W.  Hocks  be  elected  trustee.  Without 
any  disposition  of  this  motion,  it  was  moved  that  Liawrence  Long  he 
elected  trustee.  The  chairman  put  the  last  named  motion  to  the 
meeting.  The  testimony  at  this  point  is  conflicting.  Some  of  the  wit- 
nesses swear  that  the  chairman  only  put  the  affirmatiye  of  the  questioB. 
Some  swear  that  he  put  both  sides.  Some  swear  that  he  dedared 
Long  elected,  and  others  that  he  did  noi  There  appears  to  hBfB 
been  considerable  confusion  in  relation  to  the  matter,  in  the  course  d 
which,  it  was  proposed  that  a  ballot  be  taken,  and  the  meeting  pro- 
ceeded to  take  a  ballot  for  trustee.  The  result  of  the  ballot  was  eight 
votes  for  Rocks  and  two  for  Long.  Certain  of  the  witnesses  8W«tf 
that  they  did  not  vote  when  the  ballot  was  taken,  for  the  reason  thit 
they  held  that  Long  had  been  elected;  but  they  are  not  sufficient  in 
number  to  have  changed  the  result  of  the  ballot. 
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Upon  this  evidence  it  is  for  me  to  determine  which  of  the  persons 

*  Ziamed  was  legally  elected  trustee.  A  trustee  might  have  been 
elected  by  acclamation,  and  if  the  testimony  was  clear  in  relation  to 
the  election  of  Long  in  that  way,  I  should  be  inclined  to  sustain  it, 
but  inasmuch  as  it  is  controverted  and  as  there  was  considerable  con- 
fusion at  the  time,  and  inasmuch  as  the  vote  by  ballot  appears  to  have 

^    l>een  taken  in  a  more  orderly  way,  and  is  more  likely  to  reflect  the 

*  true  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  persons  attending  the  meeting, 
and  also  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  shown  that  a  suffi- 

'    ci^nt  number  of  persons  refrained  from  voting  upon  the  ballot, 
'-   because  they  believed  that  an  election  had  already  taken  place,  to 

liave  changed  the  result,    I  am  led  to  hold  that  Mr.   Bocks  was 

elected  trustee. 

He  is,  therefore,  declared  to  have  been  elected. 


No.  3554. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Wesley  Hathawat  from  the  decision  of 
the  annual  School  Meeting  in  District  No.  1,  In  the  town  of  Wil- 
mington, Essex  County,  N.  Y. 

"Wheii  it  is  clearly  understood  at  a  district  meeting;  that  an  informal  ballot  for  trustee  Is 
to  be  taken,  and  such  ballot  is  taken,  no  election  is  had  thereuix>n. 
election  on  a  second  and  formal  ballot  sustained. 


(Decided  January  5, 1887.) 
T.  D,   TrumbaU,  Jr.y  Esq.,  for  respondent 

This  is  an  appeal  by  Wesley  Hathaway,  from  the  action  of  the 
annual  school  meeting  held  in  district  No.  1,  town  of  Wilmington, 
TIhhox  county,  N.  Y.,  on  August  31st  last,  at  which  one  Ealza  C.  Law- 
rence was  declared  elected  school  trustee  of  said  district 
^       The  appellant's  grounds  of  appeal  are : 

That  two  ballots  were  taken  at  said  meeting  for  trustee,  upon  each 
^  ballot  twelve  votes  being  cast,  of  which  appellant  received  seven  and^ 
"'  Balza  C.  Lawrence  five  votes  on  the  first  ballot      That  the  chair' 
^  neglected  to    declare  appellant    chosen  trustee,  but    directed    the 
^  meeting  to  proceed  to  another  ballot     On  the  second  ballot  appellant 
»  received  five  votes  and  Ralza  C.  Lawrence  seven  votes,  and  the  chair- 
ir.  man  declared  Ralza  C.  Lawrence  elected  trustee. 
i       Appellant  admits  that  there  was  some  talk  in  relation  to  the  first 
?  ballot  being  informal,  but  that  no  motion  to  that  effect  was  made  or 
;;  Toted  upon.  , 

i        The  said  Balza  0.  Lawrence  as  respondent  answers: 
<       1.  That  the  appeal  was  not  taken  within  the  prescribed  time. 
:       2.  That  appeal  is  not  properly  verified. 

8.  That  before  the  first  ballot  was  taken  it  was  not  only  talked  of» 
;  bat  a  motion  made  and  adopted  that  the  first  ballot  for  trustee  should 
f  be  informal 

.        That  the  chairman  announced  that  an  informal  ballot  would  be 
\  taken  and  that  it  would  not  elect 


and  was  bo  underatooti  by  the  voters  at  the  meeting. 

'2.  That  upon  the  second  ballot  Balza  C  iMwreucB  was 
school  trustee  of  the  district  above  mentioned. 

The  appeal  is,  therefore,  overruled. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Colihak  TowHaKMO  from 
ingfl  of  District  Meeting,  held  in  District  No.  3,  Ton 
Putnam  County,  N.  ¥. 

The  proFeedlnffa  of  a  district  moetlnir,  at  which  the  site  ot  a  sohool-boi 
will  Dot  be  Bet  aalde  when  it  apiwars  tbat  every  poBBlble  effort  wiu  mi 
ot  the  meetlDK  to  every  vol«r,  and  all  the  voters  attended  the  iiie«til>i 
they  bod  been  duly  autined. 

Unleas  It  in  made  to  appear  that  a  au  flic  lent  number  were  igaor&iit  of  1 
were  opposud  tu  tbo  octlun  taken,  to  have  eluuiaed  the  result,  the  Dr 

_nieetlnit  w'"  '■ '--■ 


When  It  in  claimed  that  llleaal  votes  were  cast  at  a  district  meetinn 
appear  that  tbere  were  a  auAcleot  number  otsaoh  to  h«Ta  ahaaavd  t 
the  Htato  HuperlntetidoDt  will  set  aside  resular  aoUon  t&ken  at  aocb  a 


F.  S.  Bamum,  Esq.,  for  appellant 

This  is  an  appeal  from  the  action  of  an  ^djoonied  meetL 
'No.  3,  town  of  Carmel,  Putnam  county,  held  at  the  sc] 
said  district  upon  the  sixth  day  of  October,  1886,  in  voti 
the  site  and  erect  a  new  school-house. 

It  appears  that  the  legal  voters  in  this  district  are 
evenly  divided  upon  the  expediency  of  changing  the  site 
a  new  school  building.  At  the  meeting  called  for  thi 
determining  the  matter,  forty-three  persons  voted  for  tJ 
site  and  thirty-seven  against,  and  upon  a  motion  to  raise  i 
purpose  of  building  a  new  si^hool-house  thirty-eight  vote* 
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well  acquainted  with  the  yoters  of  the  district,  and  that  eyery  possible 
effort  was  made  to  serve  each  one,  and  that  every  voter  of  the  district 
was  present  at  the  meeting,  except  three,  all  of  whom  had  been 
notified.  I  am  satisfied  of  the  good  faith  and  the  active  efforts  of  the 
trustee  in  giving  general  notice  of  the  meeting,  and  this  Department 
has  never  required  more,  unless  it  is  made  to  appear  that  a  sufficient 
number  were  ignorant  of  the  meeting  and  opposed  to  the  action  taken 
to  have  changed  the  result 

The  evidence  is  conflicting  as  to  the  qualification  of  certain  voters 
who  were  counted  upon  the  determination  of  the  question.  I  am 
unable  to  pass  upon  this  branch  of  the  case  with  any  degree  of  confi- 
dence, but  the  appellant  has  failed  to  show  to  my  satisfaction  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  illegal  voters  voted  in  the  affirmative  upon  the 
motion  to  adopt  a  new  site,  to  have  changed  the  result. 

I  am  led  to  give  considerable  weight  to  an  affidavit  of  the  school 
oommifisioner  of  Putnam  county,  who  swears  that  he  attended  the 
meeting  in  question  and  witnessed  the  deliberations  and  proceedings 
taken  thereat,  and  that  he  saw  no  irregularities  in  the  conduct  of  the 
meeting,  and  furthermore,  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  old  site  and 
tlie  proposed  site,  and  that  while  ''both  locations  are  sufficiently 
central,  yet  the  new  site  is  quite  as  convenient  as  the  old,  and  is  much 
preferable  by  reason  of  the  grounds  being  more  spacious,  dry  and 
nealthy,  and  much  better  adapted  in  every  respect  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  proper  site  for  a  school-house." 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  the  appeal  is  dismissed. 


No.  3553. 

Tn  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  John  Wieokeb  for  the  Bemoval  of  Theron 
P.  Kino  and  Eugene  Shaw  from  the  Offices  of  Trustees  of  School  pis- 
trict  No.  11,  Town  of  Brunswick,  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 

A  majority  of  a  board  of  trustees  will  not  be  required  to  siRii  a  tax-list  and  warrant  for 
the  collection  of  taxes  when  the  tax-list  contains  an  item  not  authorized  by  law.  But 
the  majority  is  ordered  and  directed  to  prepare  a  tax-list  and  warrant  for  the  lecai  items 
TOted  by  a  district  moeting. 

CI>eoided  January  6, 1887). 
ft  ff,  MaUory,  Esq.,  for  appellant. 

Son,  A,  C,  Gomstock,  for  respondent. 

This  appeal  is  taken  bv  John  Wiegner,  a  trustee  of  school  district 
No.  11,  from  the  refusal  of  the  respondeuts  to  sign  the  tax-list  and 
vtirrant  for  the  collection  of  school  taxes  voted  at  the  last  annual 
jneeting  in  said  district 

The  respondents,  answering  the  complaint  made  by  the  appellant^ 

^^dmit  that  they  refused  to  sign  the  list  and  warrant  as  charged,  but 

;,tUege  as  a  reason  that  the  amount  of  tax  proposed  to  be  raised  included 

m  item  of  two  dollars  for  extra  compensation  to  the  collector  of  the 

which  would  be  an  illegal  tax. 


that  there  is  an  intention  to  break  up  the  Bchool  in  the 

I  have  concluded  to  dispoae  of  this  appeal  for  the  prec 

The  respondents  are  hereby  directed  to  prepare,  accoi 

tax-list  and  warrant  for  the  items  voted  at  the  annual 

meeting,  excepting  the  item  of  two  dollars  for  extt»  co 

the  collector  of  the  district,  and  to  join  with  the  appell 

the  same  and  in  delivering  them  to  the  collector  of  tne 

The  final  decision  of  this  appeal  will  be  auspended  fo: 

if  the  direction  above  given  is  complied  with  dnrin^f 

suspension,  the  appeal  will  be  dismissed. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Ai,va  T.  Dbcksb  and  ot 
Fruceetlinge  of  the  Aunuat  School  Meeting  held  in  E 
No.  6,  Town  of  Sanford,  Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  Augu 

Pmoi>pdlnRH  at  a  dlntrlct  meelinK  oolleil  to  order  at  the  appointed  tin 
lDHiii>rcU'rl)r  mananr.  irlll  nut  hn  diaturheil  l>ecHDee  cerLafn  vot«r«  o: 
WtirM  uwHru  that  tliu  muBtinn  biut  boen  talloii  to  order,  remalaed  oui 
tor  Homo  tlmi>,  and  until  ttiu  |ir<M'(<edlDR8  objected  to  had  t>eoD  ooni^lu 

This  is  nn  appeal  taken  by  resideuta  and  sobool  distr 
difitrict  No.  ti,  town  of  Sanford,  Broome  county,  N.  T.,  fi 
of  the  annual  dintrict  meeting  held  August  31,  1886,  in 
the  election  of  a  trunteo  for  Hui<l  district. 

It  in  alleged  as  grounds  for  the  appeal: 

IbL  That,  the  district  has  eighteen  TOters;  that  a 
meeting,  notice  was  given  that  the  meeting  was  opei 
proceed  to  business,  and  that  a  majority  of  the  voters  w 
ance  (but  not  in  the  room);  that  the  appellants  went  int 

loHH  tlian  fivA  Tniniifnu  fi-n<n  tTin  timo  tha  n,i»finf*  ».„  ..^ 
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Sd.  That  said  Benjamin  H.  Hobart  is  not  a  resident  of  the  dis- 
tirict  or  of  the  State  of  New  York;  that  he  owns  no  real  estate,  and 
sends  no  children  to  school;  that  appellants  believe  that  said  Hobart 
"was  declared  elected  trustee  to  insure  the  employment  of  a  certain 
person  as  teacher,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
district 

The  appeal  bears  twelve  signatures,  but  is  verified  only  by  one  of 
the  appellants. 

The  respondents,  including  the  said  Benjamin  F.  Hobart  and  four- 
teen other  alleged  voters  of  the  district,  answer  the  appellants'  allega- 
tion; the  answer  on  the  part  of  the  trustee  being  verified  by  hira,  and 
the  answer  on  behalf  of  the  residents  and  voters  being  verified  by 
George  L.  Talmage,  who  was  chairman  of  said  meeting.  The  trustee 
denies  that  he  is  a  non-resident  of  the  district;  alleges  he  owns  real 
estate  and  personal  property,  and  pays  taxes  in  the  district,  and  has 
children,  but  not  large  enough  to  attend  school,  and  that  he  has 
employed  a  duly  qualified  teacher,  who  is  conducting  the  schooL 
The  residents  and  voters  answer  that  they  were  present  at  the  meet- 
ing in  question.  That  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8:10  p.  m.; 
that  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  district  were  present;  that  the 
meeting  was  orderly,  and  a  majority  of  those  present  voted;  that 
Benjamin  Hobart  was  unanimously  elected  trustee;  that  a  good 
teacher  has  been  employed,  and  is  teaching  a  good  school,  and  that  a 
majority  of  the  patrons  are  well  satisfied  with  the  trustee. 

It  is  singular  that  these  contrary  statements  should,  in  several 
instances,  be  made  by  the  same  persons,  but  such  is  the  fact. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts  presented,  I  fail  to  discover 
any  reason  why  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  should  be 
disturbed  or  set  aside.  The  meeting  was  not  called  before  the  usual 
hour  of  meeting,  and  appellants  admit  they  knew  the  meeting  had 
been  called  to  order,  and  yet  delayed  to  go  into  the  room  until  con- 
siderable business  had  been  done  and  a  trustee  chosen.  The  charge 
that  the  person  chosen  trustee  is  not  a  resident  and  a  voter,  is  suffi- 
ciently answered  by  the  verified  answer  of  the  trustee. 

The  appeal  is  overruled. 


No.  3533. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  O.  B.  EIelsey  and  others  from  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Annual  School  Meeting  held  August  31,  1886, 
in  School  District  No.  2,  towns  of  Little  Valley  and  Salamanca, 
Cattaraugus  count3'',  N.  Y. 

An  election  of  trusteefl  set  aside  where  it  appeared  that  but  twenty-two  persons  voted. 
Yet  the  ballot  showed  twelve  for  one  caadidato  and  eleven  for  another,  one  illegal 
ballot  havinff  been  deposited,  and  it  is  not  made  to  appear  for  whom. 

(Decided  January  7, 1887.) 
Messrs.  Coxe  (h  Whipple,  for  appellants. 

This  is  an  appeal  by  residents  and  voters  of  school  district  No.  2, 
towns  of  Little  YaUey  and  Salamanca,  Cattaraugus  county,  N.  Y., 
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from  the  action  of  the  annual  school  meeting  held  August  31, 1886, 
in  said  district,  at  w'hich  an  election  for  trustee  was  held  and  James 
Whalen  was  declared  elected. 

For  the  appellants,  it  is  alleged  that  but  twentj-two  persons  voted, 
and  yet  the  result  showed  twenty-three  ballots  cast,  of  which  one 
Charles  Easton  was  credited  with  eleven  and  James  Whalen  twelva 
The  names  of  eleven  persons,  alleged  to  be  qualified  Toiers,  are  signed 
to  the  appeal.  The  respondents  allege  that  twentj'-three  persons  were 
present  and  that  the  vote  as  announced  was  correct,  giving  among 
others  as  having  been  present  at  the  meeting  one  Alexander  Stem. 
That  said  Whalen  was  declared  elected  ti*ustee  by  the  chairman;  that 
upon  information  and  belief  two  of  the  persons,  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Watkins,  who  signed  the  appeal  and  are  alleged  to  have  voted  for 
Easton,  were  not  quahfied  voters  at  the  meeting,  and  that  one  Cham- 
berlain, whose  si^mature  is  attached  to  appellants'  papers,  voted  for 
Wlialen,  repeatedly  j)romi8ed  to  do  so,  and  lias  admitted  he  did. 

The  appellants  reply  and  produce  affidavits  of  Messrs  Jones  and 
Watkins,  which  prove  that  they  are  qualified  voters,  and  also  several 
affidavits  of  persons  who  swear  that  Chamberlain  stated  to  each  of 
them  that  he  voted  for  Easton  at  the  meeting.  Also,  several  affidavita 
that  Alexander  Stein  did  not  vote  at  the  meeting,  and  that  he  admitted 
he  did  not  vote. 

From  the  proofs  presented,  it  would  appear  that  only  twenty-two 
voted  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  the  result  which  showed  twentj- 
three  ballots,  proved  that  one  illegal  ballot  may  have  been  cast  for 
either  candidate.  I  cannot  determine  for  which  candidate  it  was 
cast. 

I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  appeal  must  be  sustained 
and  the  election  of  James  "Whalen  set  aside  and  a  new  election  held. 

I  therefore  direct  the  district  clerk  to  give  notice  within  fifteen 
days  from  the  date  of  this  decision  of  a  special  meeting  to  elect  a 
trustee. 


No.  3557. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  W.  H.  Proctor  and  others,  from  the 
decision  of  Thomah  F.  McGowan,  Supervisor  of  the  Town  of  Newtown, 
Queeus  County,  refusing  consent  to  a  change  of  site. 

A  suporvihor  of  a  town  will  not  bo  sustained  in  withholding  his  consent  to  achazuceof 
site,  which  a  majority  of  thti  voters  of  the  diHtriet  have  decided  upon,  when  all  •«** 
that  a  now  school-liouKo  must  ho  oreetod,  and  it  is  not  made  clearly  to  appear  brhjm 
that  thiKsitc  i)ro[)()s«Ml  is  uusuitabh\  price  of  the  proposed  site  is  exeessire  or  nnrca- 
sonaitlc.  Tho  chttico  of  the  majority  will  bo  sustained  unless  there  be  some  stroof 
reason  athlucc<i  to  tho  contrary. 

(Decided  January  7, 1887.) 

This  is  an  appeal  brought  by  W.  H.  Proctor  and  many  other  inhab- 
itantH  of  school  district  No.  2,  of  the  town  of  Newtown,  Queens  coxmijt 
againnt  the  action  of  the  respondent,  as  supervisor  of  the  said  tonii 
in  refusing  his  consent  to  a  change  of  the  school-house  site  in  said 
district. 
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It  B^ems  thai  »t  the  annual  school  meeting,  held  upon  the  3l8t  day 
of  August,  1886,  the  trustees  were  instructed  to  call  a  special  meeting 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  constructing  a  new  school-house.  Pur- 
suant to  this  action  a  special  meeting  was  held  on  September  28, 1886, 
and  adjournments  were  taien  from  time  to  time.  At  a  meeting  held 
upon  the  15th  day  of  Octx)ber,  1886,  a  committee,  appointed  to  consider 
the  subject  of  building  a  new  school-house,  reported  in  favor  of  so 
doing  and  recommended  a  change  of  site,  because  of  various  considera- 
tions which  they  set  forth  in  their  report  The  meeting  adopted  the 
report  item  by  item,  the  recommendation  in  favor  of  a  change  of  site 
being  adopted  by  a  vote  of  thirty-eight  to  twenty-six.  It  was  further 
ordered  that  the  trustees  be  auttiorized  to  receive  proposals  for  a  new 
site,  and  report  at  an  adjourned  meeting.  At  a  meeting  held  upon  the 
26th  of  October,  1886,  the  trustees  reported  that  they  had  received  a 
proposal  by  one  Michael  Kilduflf,  agreeing  to  sell  to  the  district  a  plot 
of  ground  having  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  feet  on  Grand  avenue  and 
one  hundred  feet  on  Cedar  street,  and  running  through  the  block  250 
feet,  for  the  sum  of  eighteen  hundred  (1,800)  dollars.  It  was  moved 
and  seconded  that  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Kilduff  be  accepted,  and  that 
the  plot  of  ground  offered  by  him  be  taken  for  the  price  named,  and 
designated  as  the  new  school  site  for  the  district  This  motion  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  seventy-four  in  favor  and  twenty-seven  against, 
upon  a  call  of  ayes  and  noes.  Section  2  of  title  YII  of  the  Consolidated 
School  Act  of  1864  requires  that,  so  long  as  a  district  shall  remain 
unaltered,  the  site  of  a  school-house  owned  by  it,  upon  which  there  is 
a  school  house  erected,  or  in  process  of  erection,  snail  not  be  changed 
unless  by  fhe  consent,  in  writing,  of  the  supervisor  of  the  town  in 
which  the  district  is  located.  Mr.  McGowan,  the  supervisor  of  the 
town  of  Newtown,  being  applied  to  for  his  consent  to  the  proposed 
change,  refuses  to  give  the  same,  and  in  his  answer  to  this  appeal 
assigns  various  reasons  therefor.  The  principal  reason  assigned  by 
the  respondent  for  withholding  his  consent,  is  that  the  proposed  site  is 
not  worth  the  amount  asked  therefor,  and  he  submits  the  affidavits  of 
several  persons  who  swear  that  the  price  asked  is  very  excessive.  On 
the  other  hand  the  appellant  submits  numerous  affidavits  by  persons 
who  have  resided  in  the  district  for  a  long  time,  in  which  they  swear 
that  the  price  is  entirely  reasonable  and  that  a  larger  sum  might 
fturly  be  claimed  for  ii  Mr.  Kilduff,  the  owner,  swears  that  he  has 
lecentiy  been  offered  fifteen  hundred  (1,500)  dollars  for  the  plot  of 
^  ground  by  one  John  B.  Sargent,  of  No.  270  Manhattan  avenue,  Green- 
.'•   pointy  ana  declined  the  offer,  and  Mr.  Sargent  corroborates  him. 

From  the  proofs  filed  I  am  unable  to  find  that  the  price  asked  by 
Mr.  Kilduff  is  an  unreasonable  one. 
4        There  seems  to  be  considerable  feeling  in  the  district  as  to  the  loca- 
ls tion  of  the  school  site.    It  is  asserted  on  the  one  hand  that  the  present 
r    site  is  an  unfit  one*because  of  its  proximity  to  a  piece  of  woods,  through 
which  the  greater  number  of  children  who  attend  the  school  have  to 
go.     It  is  asserted  also  that  the  site  is  damp,  and  in  consequence, 
unhealthy.      These  things  are  denied  upon  the  other  side,  but  all 
a^ee  that  there  is  necessity  for  a  new  building,  and  this  being  so,  it 
should,  in  my  judgment,  be  placed  where  the  greater  number  of  legal 
roters  of  the  mstrict  desire  to  put  it    The  will  of  the  majority  should 
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govern  ;  certainly  of  so  decided  a  majority  as  voted  to  select  the  sit 
in  question,  unless  there  be  some  overwhelming'  reason  adduced  U 
ihe  contrary.  The  proofs  before  nie  do  not  satisfy  me  of  the  eiistena 
of  such  a  reason.  The  ])roceedings  of  the  different  district  meetingi 
appear  to  have  been  orderly,  deliberately  taken  and  entirely  regular. 
I  therefore  feel  it  my  duty  to  sustain  the  appeal  and  overrule  tbi 
action  of  the  respondent  in  withholding  his  approval  The  trusteei 
may  proceed  as  directed  by  the  district  meeting. 


No.  3558. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Aaron  N.  Loses  and  others  v.  Alfbd 
P.  Blenis,  as  Trustee  of  District  No.  7,  Town  of  Greeneville,  Greesft 
county,  N.  Y. 

Tho  (liBtrict  mooting  appointed  u  committoe  to  roprosent  the  district  upon  proeeedinsi 
before  tho  county  juaKO,  for  dotermininK  the  amount  of  the  liability  oi  the  district  for 
coHtsand  oxnouses  of  an  appeal  in  which  the  district  had  been  inToIvf^Ksecticffli 
Title  XIII,  Consolidtitod  School  Act),  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  banac 
been  Bubsequontly  oloctod  trustee,  ioviod  a  tax  for  tho  sum  of  $i»5  to  i>ay  the  cousaA 
fee  and  cxi>on80H  of  such  committoe. 

ffeld,l.  That  a  charso  for  services  of  counsel  amonntinc  to  $1C0  for  defendiofr  aeaiost 
a  claim  of  $180,  was  exorbitant  2.  That  the  committee  could  not  be  allowed  any 
com ponsation  for  their  Bor\'ico8.  8.  That  the  committee  could  not  bo  allowed  for tki 
use  of  their  own  conveyances. 

(Decided  January  JS,  1H87.) 

E,   C.  HalUmUicky  Esq.,  for  aj^iiellants. 
Franklin  J,  Taylor ^  Esq,,  for  respondent. 

The  district  from  which  this  appeal  emanates  is  very  small,  eoift- 
prising,    all   told,  about   twenty  taxable   inhabitants.     It    has   be«i 
involved  in  a  (quarrel  for  a  long  time,  and  there  seems  little  prosped' 
of  a  seltlement.    About  a  year  niiice,  Alfred  P.  Blenis,  the  respondeiil 
above  iianiod,  and  others,  appealed  to  this  Department  to  remove  from 
office    Leander    W.    Hidlock,   then    trustee    of     said     district.    The 
decision  of  such  api)eal,  made  upon  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  ]March, 
1886,  denied  the  ai>plication.     Subsequently   Mr.   Hallock  i)re8ented 
to  a  district  met^ting  a  claim  for  costs,  charges  and  expenses  incurred 
by  him  upon  wucli  appeal,  and  upon  the  refusal  of  the  district  meet- 
ing to  pay  the   claim,  he  ai)i)ealed  to   the  county  judge  of  Greene 
county  to   adjust  the   same,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of   section 
9  of  title  18  of  the  Connolidated  School  Act  of  1864,  and  the  district 
subsecpiently  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Blenis,  Amos 
B.  Story  and  Oliver  H.   Bogardus  to  protect  its  interests  before  the 
county  judge.     In  the  discharge  of  its  duty,  the  committee  incurred 
«ome  expense  and  employed  counsel.     Two  lawyers  were  called  iu  to 
represent  the  district  before  the  coimty  judge  and  defend  against  a 
claim  amounting  to  $180.     There  appears  to  have  been  two  adjourn- 
ments of  the  proceedings  before  the  county  judge,   and  finally,  in 
September,  that  officer  adjusted  the  claim  of  Hallock,  at  the  sum  of 
$120.     Then  Mr.  Blenis,  the  respondent  above  named,   having  in  the 
meantime  been  elected  trustee  of  the  district,  made  out  a  tax  list  and 
warrant  and  placed  tlie  same  in  the  hancls  of  the  collector  for  the 
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rpose  of  raising  the  sum  of  $195  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
amittee.  From  this  action  this  appeal  is  taken. 
iVhether  the  committee  appointed  to  represent  the  district  had 
a  right  to  employ  counsel  or  not,  is  a  matter  not  free  from  doubt, 
t  as  the  trustee  who  was  pressing  the  claim  against  the  district  was 
>re8ented  before  the  county  judge  by  counsel,  there  would  seem  to 
some  reason  in  the  district  being  so  represented,  and  as  counsel 
re,  in  fact^  employed,  and  did  appear  and  represent  the  district,  and 
>lie  objections  of  the  appellants  here  seem  to  be  directed  against  the 
3unt  of  the  claim  for  counsel  fees  rather  than  against  the  right 
bhe  committee  to  employ  counsel,  I  am  not  inclined  to  inquire  into 
fc  question  too  closely.     But  in   any  event,  it  is  difficult  to  justify 

proceedings  of  the  committee  in  employing  two  attorneys  to 
■resent  it  upon  a  very  simple  proceeding  before  the  county  judge, 
3n  the  claim  Ugainst  the  district  was  but  for  the  sum  of  $180,  and 
m  still  more  difficult  to  justify  the  claim  wliich  is  presented  for 
3isel  fees  in  the  sum  of  $160,  for  defending  against  a  claim  for 
O.  Furthermore,  it  is  noticed  that  the  committee  have  included  in 
personal  bills,  items  for  the  use  of  their  own  conveyances  in 
to  the  county  seat  upon  the  several  occasions  when  the  matter 
k  expected  to  be  up  for  c'(m8ideration.  The  statute  only  authorizes 
KQ  to  charge  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  their 
^,  and  provides  only  that  such  expenses  shall  be  a  charge  upon 

district.  It  is  not  possible  to  hold  that  they  were  subjected  to 
^^nse  in  the  use  of  their  own  conveyances. 

have,  therefore,   concluded   to   sustain   tlie    appeal,  unless  the 
^Dondent  shall,  within  fifteen  days  from  the  date  hereof,  withdraw 

warrant  and  tax  list  from  the  hands  of  the  collector,  and  reduce 

amount  levied  by  said  tax  list,  by  deducting  therefrom  all  items 
:vged  by  members  of  the  committee  for  the  use  of  their  own  con- 
vinces and  by  reducing  the  amount  claimed  for  the  services  of 
a:isel  to  the  sum  of  .$75.  The  said  trustee  has  my  j^ermission  to 
bdraw  said  warrant  and  tax  list  and  correct  the  same  as  herein 
Seated.     In  case  this  is  done,  restitution  must  be  made  to  such  of 

taxpayers  in  the  distiict  as  have  paid  the  amount  levied  against 
im  by  the  said  tax  list,  or,  at  least  by  restoring  so  much  of  the 
ZDunts  so  paid  respectively,  as  will  be  in  excess  of  the  amount  which 
y  will  be  obliged  to  pay  under  the  modified  and  corrected  tax  list 
Uie  meantime,  the  matter  will  be  held  in  abeyance,  and  upon  proof 
mch  modification  being  made,  the  appeal  will  be  dismissed. 


appellant  received  a  written  notice  from  the  reepoiiclt 
the  intention  of  the  commissioner  to  annul  the  cc 
appellant  on  or  before  tlie  eighteenth  day  of  Decen 
the  "want  of  Buffi<:ient  ability  to  teach."  On  the  t 
of  December,  the  teaclier  received,  b;  mail,  an  orde 
certificate,  dated  the  eighteenth  day  of  December, 
oommiasioner.     From  this  action  this  appeal  ia  taken. 

The  school  commissioner  resided  at  the  time  in  the  ^ 
barg,  where  the  echool  is  located,  and  had  previoiialy 
school.  There  have  been  dissensions  in  this  district  fc 
which  the  commissioner  has  had  some  part.  It  is  i 
appellant  that  the  act  of  the  commissioner  was  the  ontj 
dissensions  in  the  district,  and  because  of  personal  pr 
part  of  the  commissioner  against  Mm.  This  is  i 
respondent.  He  says  that  he  visited  Mr.  Gray's  schoo 
criticised  bis  methods  of  teaching,  and  insists  that  the 
very  laic  and  inefBcient.  Uany  of  the  most  prominent  i 
district,  including  the  president  and  trustees  of  the  vii 
burg,  certify  that  they  are  familiar  with  the  condition  o 
school,  and  that  Mr.  Qray's  administration  of  the  sclu 
way  creditable  to  him  and  satisfactoiy  to  them.  It  is 
that  there  may  be  some  errors  on  both  sides  of  th 
There  usually  are  in  heated  controversies  of  the  chi 
one.  But  weighing  all  that  has  been  said  upon  hoi 
voluminous  papers  which  are  presented,  I  have  come  to 
that  there  has  not  been  sufficient  cause  shown  for  the 
the  teacher's  license  in  the  middle  of  his  term  of  emph 
commissioner  who  granted  the  same  To  uphold  the  a 
missioner  would  be  to  inflict  an  humiliation  upon  the  1 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  would  be  uniuat,  and  it  would  b< 
to  the  district.    The  papers  which  Mr.  Glray  has  preee 
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No.  3560. 

le  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Frederick  C.  Plank,  and  others,  from 
I  Proceedings  of  a  Special  School  District  Meeting  held  in 
itrict  No.  17,  Town  of  Mayfield,  Fulton  County,  N.  Y.,  November 

L886. 

tdiiiKs  of  a  district  meeting  set  aside,  when  it  appears  that  service  of  notice  of  the 
iiiK  upon  a  majority  of  the  voters  was  intentionally  omitted,  and  in  consequence 
i  minority  attended  the  meeting;  and  participated  in  its  deliberations. 

ided  February  4, 1887,) 

is  appeal  is  taken  by  residents  and  tax-payers  of  District  No.  17, 

of  Mayfield,  county  of  Fulton,  from  the  action  of  a  special 
ct  meeting  in  voting  to  purchase  new  seats  for  the  district  school 
d  district. 

3  grounds  of  the  appeal  are:     That  legal  notice  of  the  meeting 
.ever  given  to  a  number  of  the  legal  voters  in  said  district 
it  several  received  no  notice  whatever. 

it  several  received  a  verbal  notice  the  day  of  the  meeting,  but 
bject  of  the  special  meeting  was  not  stated  to  them. 
At  the  failure  to  give  legal  notice  was  willful  on  the  part  of  the 
3e. 

answer  has  been  interposed  by  the  trustee,  although  ample  time 
een  allowed  him  to  controvert  the  allegations  of  the  appellants, 
chose  to  do  so. 

teems  that  eighteen  legal  voters  attended  the  meeting,  of  whom 
e  favored  the  resolution  to  purchase  new  seats.  A  majority  of 
igal  voters  appear  to  be  opposed  to  the  purchase,  on  the  ground 
.he  present  outfit  is  in  good  repair  and  suitable  for  the  schooL 
th  these  facts  only  before  me,  I  am  compelled  to  sustain  the  appeaL 
statute  prescribes  the  notice  to  be  given  and  the  manner  of 
^  it.  It  is  not  customary  to  set  aside  the  proceedings  of  special 
ngs  on  the  ground  of  insufficiency  of  notice,  where  good  faith 
dent  or  it  is  shown  that  an  honest  endeavor  was  made  to  give 
5  to  all,  particularly  not  unless  the  meeting  was  closely  divided 

a  proposition  and  a  sufficient  number  of  legal  voters  were 
.t  for  want  of  notice  to  have  changed  the  result     But,  I  do  not 

that  the  evidence  before  me  shows  sufficient  effort  to  notify  all 
e  meeting,  and  the  action  taken  thereat  cannot,  under  all  the 
Distances  of  the  case,  be  upheld. 
3  appeal  is  sustained. 


This  in  tm  appeal  by  residents  and  legal  electors 
No.  11,  town  of  Deerneld,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y,,  from 
of  the  annual  ditttrict  meeting  in  1880. 

The  appellants  allege  that  at  the  said  annual 
Coolej  was  nominated  for  trustee,  and  by  the  cfa 
elected. 

That  the  vote  was  taken  by  acclamation,  those  in 
opposed  no;  that  a  large  majoritj  of  the  legal  electo: 
a  demand  was  promptly  made  for  a  ballot,  but  that  tl 
trarily  called  for  tlie  vote  by  acclamation,  and  wro: 
Horace  Cooley  elected. 

The  appellants  aver  other  irregularities  at  the  c 
■hall  not  at  this  time  consider. 

The  respondents,  aoewering  the  allegationa  of  the  . 
that  Horace  Cooley  vas  legally  chosen  and  received  a 
votes  cask 

That  the  demand  for  a  ballot  was  made  some  time  f 
of  the  trustee  was  declared. 

That  no  appeal  was  taken  from  the  decision  ot  the  < 

From  an  exaraination  of  the  pleadings  and  the  t 
presented  on  this  appeal,  I  found  the  seTeral  all 
respective  parties  so  contradictory  that  a  reference 
School  Commissioner  W.  D.  Biddleoome,  Esq.,  to  tak 
reduce  to  writing  and  report  the  same  to  me. 

I  have  examined  the  mass  of  testimony  taken  by  th 
durinfi-thfl  giving  of  which  each  side  to  the  oontroTer 
by  able  counsel. 

I  find  that  the  single  question  at  isaue  is  the  legaht; 
of  Horace  Cooley  as  trustee. 

The  evidence  submitted  to  me  makes  it  dear  that 
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I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  was  not  had  at  the  meeting. 

I,  therefore,  sustain  the  appeal,  and  declare  that  no  election  of 
trustee  occurred  at  the  annual  school  meeting  held  August  31, 1886, 
in  district  No.  11,  town  of  Deerfield,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y. 

I,  therefore,  direct  School  Commissioner  W.  D.  Biddlecome,  Esq., 
to  call  a  special  meeting  in  the  above  mentioned  district  within  thirty 
days  from  the  date  of  this  decision  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  trustee 
for  said  district. 

I  direct  him  to  call  the  said  special  meeting  to  order  and  to  preside 
thereat  until  an  ^organization  is  effected  by  the  election  of  a  chairman* 


No.  3561. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  SAikCUEL  Baker  from  the  action  of  the 
Annual  School  Meeting  held  in  District  No.  6,  Town  of  Horicon, 
Warren  County,  N.  Y.,  August  31, 1886. 

The  burden  of  proof  8  upon  the  appellant  to  prove  that  a  person  duly  elected  trustee 

is  not  oIi(;iblo  to  hold  tlio  office  of  trustee. 
The  election  of  another  person  as  trustee,  subsequently,  cannot  be  sustained  until  some 

oonstituted  authority  has  found  the  person  first  elected  ineligible. 

(Decided  February  «.  1887. ) 

A.  Armstrong,  Esq.,  for  a2:)pellant. 
Charles  P.  Coyle,  Esq.,  for  respondent. 

This  is  an  appeal  by  Samuel  Baker,  a  resident  of  school  district  No. 
6,  town  of  Horicon,  Warren  county,  N.  Y.,  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  annual  school  meeting  held  August  31, 1886,  in  said  district. 

It  is  alleged  by  the  appellant,  that  Benjamin  Hill,  who  was  elected 
trustee  at  said  meeting  by  acclamation,  was  not  declared  elected  by 
the  chairman  of  the  meeting;  that  said  Hill  is  not  a  resident  of  the 
district,  and  is,  therefore,  ineligible  to  hold  the  office  of  trustee,  and 
that  the  action  of  the  meeting  in  electing  him  such  trustee  was  illegal 
and  void;  that  said  Hill  acted  illegally  in  refusing  to  deliver  over  tiie 
books  and  papers  of  the  district  to  appellant,  who  claims  to  have  been 
elected  trustee  of  said  district 

The  respondent  alleges  that  he  was  duly  elected  at  said  meeting; 
that  the  duties  of  the  office  were  assumed  by  him,  and  that  he  is  still 
acting  as  trustee.  He  says,  moreover,  that  his  property,  on  which  he 
resides,  is  taxed  in  district  No.  6,  and  his  children  attend  school  in 
said  district  and  are  enumerated  therein,  and  that  he  considers 
himself  a  resident  and  legal  elector  in  said  school  district,  and 
consequently  eligible  to  the  office  of  trustee. 

The  facti;  appear  as  follows: 

That  previous  to  1882  said  Hill  was  a  resident  of  an  adjoining  dis- 
trict; that  in  that  year  he  applied  to  the  school  commissioner  to  be 
set  off  and  annexed  to  district  No.  6;  that  the  consent  of  the  trustees 
of  both  districts  to  be  affected  by  the  change  was  obtained.  The 
town  clerk  of  the  town  swears  that  he  has  made  search  in  his  office  for 
the  order  of  the  commissioner  making  such  chansr^  but  finds  none; 


ing  previ()UBi,¥  cuoseii  nuuiuer  peruoii  aa  (ruHtee,  vrno  v 
to  be  eligible,  and  who  did  not  refuse  tbe  office,  but  c 
eligible  thereto,  bad  uo  power  to  elect  again  until  som 
authority  had  passed  upon  aud  determined  that  the  p4 
was  ineligible. 

I  am  not  able  to  say  that  the  respondent  is  ineligible 
The  ajipellaat  must  prove  that  the  respondent  is  iuelig 
can  oust  him,  and  he  lias  not  done  it  to  my  satiafactic 
town  clerk  is  unable  to  find  a  commissioner 'e  order,  is  ; 
to  overcome  the  fact  that  he  has  been  regarded  and 
resident  of  the  district  for  several  years. 

The  appeal  is  dismissed. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  John  A  Wk&thbrw.^x  from 
ings  of  the  Aununl  School  Meeting  in  District  No. 
Schaghtiuoke  and  Lansingburgh,  Rensselaer  count?. 

Wbon'npnn  a  ballot  Tor  tniati'o  tirn  ImiHoCh  are  found  folded  toKetber.  t 

IH  tliHt  the  vut<>  in  trnudulcDt.  anil  when  It  ia  fouod  that  the  ballots  cas 
\nt  hv  iiiin.  \tnth  hnllntA  sbiiultl  Iw  rCJOCfod- 

u  whnm  a  I'Opv  of  un  appeal  If 

Jvnof  Biii-h  aor'' — ' "■"  ■ 

II I  rroiii  otace. 


G.  //.  MaUorij,  Bxrj.,  U>t  appellant 
Hon.  A.  C.  Oumnloct,  for  respondent 

This  is  nii  appeal  from  the  action  of  the  annual  meetiD) 
No.  lU,  in  the  tonus  of  Schnifhticoke  uid  Lansincrburch 
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In  his  appeal,  the  appellant  alleges  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
ting,  the  tellers  counted  the  ballots  and  announced  that  forty-two 
Uots  had  been  cast  and  the  poll  clerk  stated  that  forty-two  persons 
d  voted  ;  that  Mr.  Halstead,  one  of  the  tellers  declared,  while 
anting  the  ballots,  that  two  ballots  were  folded  together  and  that 
9  chairman  took  and  retained  these  two  ballots  and  they  were  not 
imtod ;  that  said  two  ballots  were  not  folded  together,  but  had 
pped  together,  that  the  two  ballots  not  counted  were  for  the  appel- 
it ;  that  the  tellers  reported  the  result  of  the  ballot  as  follows,  viz.: 
errocker,  seventeen  ;  Weatherax,  the  appellant,  sixteen,  and  Moon, 
(Ten  ;  that  objection  was  made  by  the  appellant  and  his  friends  to 
3  rejection  of  the  two  ballots,  and  that  it  was  insisted  by  them  that 
id  ballots  should  have  been  allowed  to  him,  and  that  he  was 
^cted,  as  only  a  plurality  was  necessary  to  elect ;  that,  as  a  result 

the  controversy,  the  meetings  determined  to  take  another  ballot, 
lich  was  done,  and  resulted  in  Overrocker,  receiving  twenty-one 
tes  and  the  appellant  nineteen  votes,  and  Overrocker  was  declared 
jcted. 

The  affidavit  of  service  showed  that  the  papers  of  the  appellant 
•re  served  September  25,  1886,  on  Henry  Smith,  the  district  clerk. 
le  papers  were  filed  in  this  department  September  27,  1886. 
No  answer  having  been  received  from  the  respondent,  the  case  was 
ipoBed  of  on  the  statement  of  facts  set  forth  by  the  appellant,  and 

the  15th  day  of  November,  1886,  a  decision  was  rendered,  holding 
it  the  two  rejected  ballots  should  have  been  received  and  counted 
*  Weatherwax  and  declaring  him  elected  and  entitled  to  the  office 

trustee. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  1886,  Mr.  Overrocker,  who  was  declared 
icted  trustee  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  afterward  acted  as  such, 
d  was  deposed  by  the  decision  of  November  14th,  presented  an 
plication  for  a  reopening  of  the  case  upon  papers  which  had  been 
•ved  on  Weatherwax  on  the  16th  of  December.  He  alleged  that  he 
d  received  no  notice  whatever  of  the  appeal ;  that  the  district  clerk 
i  colluded  with  Weatherwax  and  concealed  the  papers  from  Over- 
;ker,  the  trustee  most  interested  in  the  matter.  He  swore  that  he 
uld  have  answered  the  appeal  if  he  had  had  any  knowledge  of  it, 
1  that  he  had  fully  aud  fairly  stated  his  case  to  counsel,  and  was 
vised  by  counsel  that  he  had  a  good  and  substantial  defense  on  the 
rits  of  the  case.  The  statements  of  Mr.  Overrocker  remained 
controverted  the  requisite  length  of  time,  and,  on  the  twenty- 
"-enth  day  of  December,  an  order  was  made  by  the  reopening  of 
)  case,  and  allowing  Mr.  Overrocker  to  come  in  and  answer. 
The  answer  and  the  affidavits  which  he  has  since  presented 
,terially  controvert  the  facts  set  up  by  the  appellant.  Not  only  the 
;pondent,  but  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  the  two  tellers  who 
pervised  the  election,  and  numerous  other  persons  of  undoubted 
jdibility,  who  stood  about  the  table  at  the  time  the  ballots  were 
it  and  counted,  all  swear  that  two  ballots  were  folded  together, 
bli  being  in  favor  of  said  Weatherwax,  and  were  so  folded  that  the 
bire  side  of  one  was  laid  to  and  against  the  entire  side  of  the  other,  and 
re  evenly  folded,  with  two  folds,  and  had  the  appearance  of  one 
llot,  and  could  not  have  come  together  after  they  were  cast ;  that 
both  of  said  ballots  had  been  counted,  there  would  have  been  an 
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fraudulent,  and  the  tellers  would  have  been  justified  in 
of  tliem.  The  fact,  which  seems  to  be  pretty  well  eats 
affidavits  jiresented  by  Mr.  Overrockcr,  that  the  appell, 
when  the  first  ballot  wns  announced,  did  not  claim  to  I 
only  insisted  that  one  of  the  disputed  ballots  should  1 
him,  and  that  there  watt  a  tie  vote,  rendering'  another  bs 
and  that  he  maintained  this  position  until  after  he  ^ras 
the  second  ballot,  is  an  important  fact.  It  ia  importac 
added  proof  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  general  belief  • 
that  the  two  ballots  were  fraiidiilently  folded  toget 
they  were  or  not  is  the  vital  point  in  the  cane.  If  the; 
of  thetu  should  have  been  counted,  and  their  rejectic 
elected  the  respondent  upon  the  first  ballot,  or,  upon  t 
matter  must  favorable  to  the  appellant,  would  bav« 
meeting  in  proceeding  to  another  ballot  Upon  all  tt 
mitted,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  oUier  conclusioD 
were  fraudulent,  and  that  the  appeal  must  be  diamissed 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  manifest  collnaion  bet^veei 
and  the  district  clerk,  by  which  the  former  served  his 
upon  the  latter  as  the  official  repreeentatiTe  of  the  di 
latter  kept  them  from  the  knowledge  of  the  trustee  in  i 
was  the  purpose  of  the  appeal  to  remove,  not  only  dis 
the  proceedings  of  the  appellant,  and  impairs  confiden 
presented  by  him,  but,  if  not  capable  of  explanati 
■nffioient  grounds  for  the  removal  of  the  district  clerk 

The  appeal  is  dismissed. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  J.  W.  Rood  «.  John  "Lmm 
iif  School  District  No.  Ifi,  Town  of  Pomfret,  Chant 

N.  Y. 
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the  sole  trustee  of  said  district,  in  refusing  to  call  a  special  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  when  requested  by  a  reasonable  number  of  the 
same,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  change  of  site  and  plans  for 
building  a  school-house  in  the  district,  and  the  manner  of  building 
the  same. 

The  trustee,  answering  the  appeal,  seeks  to  justify  such  refusal  by 
the  allegation  that  a  site  has  already  been  purchased,  a  deed  accepted 
and  plans  secured  and  adopted  in  pursuance  of  authority  conferred 
by  a  meeting  held  in  the  district 

My  opinion  is  that  the  trustee  should  have  granted  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioners  and  called  a  special  meeting  in  accordance  therewith. 
Of  course,  liabilities  incurred  by  the  trustee  for  the  district  in  pur- 
suance of  such  authority,  cannot  now  be  evaded,  but  if  a  majority  of 
the  electors  desire  to  give  expression  to  their  wishes  as  to  the  work 
still  to  be  done,  or  if  they  desire  to  make  changes  which  they  can 
properly  make,  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  expense  involved,  they 
should  be  accorded  that  privilege. 

I  sustain  the  appeal  and  order  the  trustee  to  call  a  special  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  for  the  consideration  of  any  question  in  relation  to 
the  building  of  a  new  school-house  not  already  disposed  of. 


No.   3565. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  W.  M.  Hill,  D.  A.  Stark  and  others, 
composing  the  Board  of  Education  of  Millport  Free  School  District 
No.  8,  Town  of  Veteran,  Chemung  County,  v,  Harris  Wickham. 

The  State  Department  will  not  remove  a  teacher  on  the  ground  that  ho  diBrecrardB  th»- 
wishes  and  directions  of  a  board  of  education.  It  is  for  the  board  to  dismiss  him  if  he- 
Is  fcuilty  of  such  insubordination  as  to  justify  it  From  such  act  an  appeal  will  lie,  but 
the  aid  of  the  Department  cannot  be  invoked  in  the  first  instance. 

(Decided  February  14, 1887.) 

This  proceeding  is  brought  by  the  board  of  education  of  Millport 
Union  Free  School  District  No.  8,  of  the  town  of  Veteran,  for  the- 
removal  of  Harris  Wickham,  a  teacher  in  the  employ  of  said  board. 
The  board  alleges,  as  reasons  for  the  removal  of  Wickham,  that  he- 
acts  contrary  to  the  directions  of  the  board,  and  specifies  several 
instances  in  which  this  has  occurred.  It  is  said  that  he  commenced 
the  term  of  the  school  contrary  to  the  directions  of  the  board;; 
that  he  refused  to  permit  the  board  to  clean  the  school  buHding;. 
that  he  has  insulted  the  board  by  undertaking  to  have  the 
members  arrested  when  endeavoring  to  have  the  building  cleaned  and 
repaired;  that  he  has  refused  to  meet  the  board  for  the  transaction  of 
school  business;  that  he  has  exchanged  text-books  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  board;  that  he  has  received  non-resident  pupils  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  board,  and  that  his  discipline  in  the  school-roont 
is  inefficient.  The  teacher  sets  up  in  answer,  that  this  Department 
cannot  remove  him  as  a  teacher  except  by  revoking  his  license  to  teach. 

This  is  not  a  proceeding  to  revoke  the  teacher's  license  on  the- 
ground  of  immoral  conduct.     No  allegation  is  made  against  the  moral 
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character  of  the  teacher,  nor  against  bis  mental  capacity.  The  things 
complained  of  are,  if  true,  indicative  of  insubordination  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  towards  the  boai'd,  for  which  the  board  itself  would  hate 
the  right  to  discontinue  his  services.  The  teacher  does  not  saj 
whether  they  are  true  or  not.  He  takes  th&  position  that  it  is  for  the 
board,  and  not  the  Department,  to  remove  him,  in  the  first  instance. 
In  this  he  is  right.  K  the  proceeding  had  been  one  for  the  revocation 
of  his  license  to  teach  the  Department  would  have  had  jiirisdictioii; 
but,  as  it  is,  the  board  itself  must  act  in  the  first  instance.  The  act  of 
the  board  may  be  made  the  subject  of  appeal,  vrhen  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  allegations  against  the  teacher  will  liave  to  be  inquired 
into. 

The  appeal  must  be  dismissed. 


1 


No.  3564 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Edward  L.  Kikeb,  Flotd  Gates  and 
Charles  Eaton  from  the  Proceedings  of  a  Special  School  Meeting 
held  in  District  No.  3,  Town  of  Ontario,  County  of  Wayne,  N.  Y. 

The  proccodin^H  of  a  diBtiiet  mooting  will  not  bo  set  aside  because  a  number  of  voters 

who  knew  of  tho  Diooting  choso  to  absent  themselves,  nor  because  some  who  atteniM 

did  not  vote. 
Tho  fact  that  a  list  of  voters  was  prepared  and  used  at  the  meeting,  which  was  ineoia- 

plete.  \a  no  sufllcient  reason  for  setting  aside  the  action  taken,  i>articularlT  when  an 

opportunity  was  publicly  (;ivon  to  all  voters  whose  names  had  been  omitted  frofflith* 

list,  to  vote. 
Action  of  another  district  meeting,  held  six  months  previous  to  the  appeal,  cannot  nov 

be  (luestioned.    Huch  action,  if  objected  to.  should  have  been  appealed  from  within 

thirty  days  from  the  date  thereof. 

(Decided  February  14. 1887.) 

This  is  an  appeal  by  residents  of  district  No.  3,  town  of  Ontario, 
county  of  Wayuo,  from  the  proceedings  of  the  special  school  meeting 
held  Septeinher  11,  188(),  in  said  district,  and  demanding-that  the  same 
be  set  aside.     Tho  following  avo  the  grounds  stated  by  the  appellaats: 
That  the  trustee  i)reseiited  a  list  of  voters  which  was   only  a  partial 
list;  that  quite  a  number  of  voters  did  not  attend  the  meeting  because 
of  the  narrowness  of  the  c;ill ;  that  several  who  attended  the  meeting 
did  not  vote,  for  the  reason  that  they  considered  the  call  not  suffi- 
ciently broad  to  admit  them  to  vote  as  they  saw  fit;  that  there  was  a 
bill  of  costs  iucluded   in   the  sujjplementary  report  of  the  trustee, 
incurred  by  stiid  trustee  in  some  action  or  proceeding"  affecting  the 
district.     Tho  respondent,  the  trustee  and  other    residents  of  the  da- 
trict,  for  answer  to  the  appeal  herein,  allege:    That  the  list  of  voten 
furnished  by  the  trustee  at  such  special  meeting,  were  all  thathecoold 
think  of  at  the  time  and  put  those  on  the  list,  when  the  chairman 
announced  that  if  any  were  present  whose  names  had  been  onutted, 
the\'  were  now  given  an  opportunity  to  vote;  that  if  any  voters  of  the 
district  absented  themselves  from  the  meeting,  it  was  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  appellants  had  taken  pains  to  inform  them  that  do 
meeting  would  bo  li<»ld;  that  only  two  persons  made  this  claim;  that 
no  exceptions  wt'Yv,  taken  to  the  report  of  the  former  trustee  when 
made  at  tho  s])oci}il  mooting;  that  the  costs  and  expenses  referred  to 
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wero  incurred  by  the  trustee  while  acting  in  accordance  with  a  reso- 
lution of  a  special  meeting  held  in  March  last. 

The  following  is  the  call  for  the  special  meeting,  to  which  the 
appellants  object: 

Notice. 

By  request  of  the  supervisor  of  the  town  I,  the  trustee  of  School 
District  No.  3,  order  a  special  school  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  school- 
bouse,  on  Saturday  evening,  September  11,  1886,  at  seven  o'clock 
p.  M.,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  accepting  the  supplementary  report  of 
the  trustee,  Emmet  Teats. 

JOHN  H.  ALBRIGHT. 

Ontario,  N.  Y.,  September  6,  1886. 

An  additional  pleading  has  been  filed  by  each  side  to  this  contro- 
Tersy,  but  the  statements  contained  therein  do  not  materially  change 
the  allegations  above  stated. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  pleadings,  affidavits  and 
exhibits  presented,  I  do  not  discover  any  sufficient  reason  why  the 
proceedings  of  this  district  m^eeting  should  be  set  aside.  The  fact 
that  several  parties  who  had  notice  of  the  meeting  saw  fit  to  absent 
themselves,  will  certainly  be  no  good  reason,  particularly  as  it  is  not 
claimed  that  these  parties  were  kept  away  through  any  act  of  the 
respondents;  nor  is  the  fact  that  other  residents  of  the  district  who 
attended  the  meeting  and  were  entitled  to  vote  thereat,  declined  ta 
Tote  when  they  had  an  opportunity.  The  fact  that  a  list  was  prepared 
by  the  trustee,  which  omitted  some  names  of  qualified  voters,  is  not  a 
sufficient  ground  to  base  a  decision  upon,  setting  aside  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  district  meeting,  particularly  as  the  chairman  of  the  meeting 
stated,  after  the  list  so  prepared  had  been  called,  that^  if  any  present- 
had  not  voted,  they  then  had  an  opportunity  to  vote.  The  only  other 
point  and  the  real  secret  of  thi&  appeal,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  the 
item  presented  by  the  former  trustee  of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
dollars  for  certain  costs  and  disbursements  incurred  by  said  trustee 
in  some  proceeding  relating  to  the  school  district.  It  is  not  claimed. 
by  the  appellant  and  it  does  not  appear  from  any  papers  before  me,. 
that  this  item  of  the  trustee  was  disputed  at  the  district  meeting, 
and  it  does  appear  that  the  trustee  was  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the 
district,  held  several  months  previous  to  this  meeting,  to  defend  a 
certain  action  which  one  Biker  had  brought  against  the  trustee.    It 

claimed  by  the  appellant  that  the  meeting  at  which  this  resolution 
passed  was  not  properly  called,  a  sufficient  notice  of  the  object 
thereof  not  having  been  given,  but  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  pass  upon 
that  question  now,  as  that  meeting  was  held  in  March  last,  and  it 
oeems  that  the  trustee  acted  in  accordance  with  such  resolution,  and 
that  no  appeal  was  ever  taken  to  this  Department  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  special  meeting. 

The.  conclusion  I  have  reached  is,  that  the  appellants  have  not 
shown  sufficient  facts  which  would  justify  me  in  setting  aside  the 
proceedings  of  the  special  meeting  held  in  September  last,  and  I, 
therefore,  dismiss  the  appeaL 
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jjTo.  3560. 

In  tl\e  Matter  of  the  A^^peal  of  IIenky  Chambers   t?.  H.  K.  Salisbdbi, 
School  CommisHioner  of  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y. 

When  tbo  commissioners  huviuK  jurisdiction  over  n  joint  tlistrit*t  cannot  ai<rrf»e  t^»  raak* 
un  alterution  of  tlio  diHtrict.  tlie  State  Supi»rinteml««nt  will  not  inTorfen*  unltsv^th* 
propriety  of  tlio  chanj^o  is  clearly  manifest,  and  wiiero  u  retus«ul  to  hO  order  would 
nivessarily  work  iiiju.sti«'e. 

Wliere  an  inliabitaut  of  a  joint  distrirt  Is  inequitably  aPsesBed.  hirt  rf»me<ly  is  not  by  an 
alteration  of  the  dibtri<a,  but  by  the  j)ro<;eedin»^  i»r<»videil  l»y  s^^rtion  i9,  title  v  oT  the 
Consul idati^d  H4*hool  Act.  and  then  by  an  api>oal  if  bo  considers  lie  h&s  not  becA 
eauit-ibly  dealt  with. 

« 

<Deci«led  February  21, 18H7.) 

The  appellant  owns  and  resides  upon  a  farm  lying*  in  joint  school 
district  No.  9  of  the  towns  of  Root  and  Charleston,  Montgomery 
county,  and  of  the  town  of  Carlisle,  Schoharie  county.  He  desires  to 
be  set  off  from  said  district  No.  9  and  attached  to  district  No.  G  vi  the 
town  of  Carlisle.  The  school  commissioners  of  Montgomery  coiiutj 
and  of  the  second  district  of  Schoharie  county,  within  whose  coiiimii*- 
sioner  districts  the  school  districts  whii*h  would  be  affected  by  the 
change  are  situated,  met  at  the  house  of  the  appellant  on  the  21st  dtj 
of  Sept<jmber,  1886,  for  the  purpose  of  considering*  the  matter. 
After  such  consideration,  Commissioner  Mann,  of  Schoharie  countj, 
announced  himself  as  in  favor  of  the  proiK)8ed  change,  but  Commis- 
sioner Salisbury,  of  Montgomery  county,  refused  to  join  in  an  ordfif 
malviug  the  same.     From  such  refusal  this  appeal  is  taken. 

The  alteration  of  a  joint  school  district  requires  the  aj^proval  of  at 
least  a  majority  of  all  of  the  school  commissioners  within  whose  dis- 
tricts the  school  districts  to  bo  affected  are  situated.  The  law  lesTes 
it  to  their  discretion,  and  retjuires  that  their  judgments  shall  ooncur 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  j)roposed  change  before  it  shall  be  made.  This 
is  intended  as  a  check  u})on  frequenl  change  or  changes  for  slight 
reasons.  In  a  case  where  it  appears  that  the  commissioners  met  and 
deliborately  considered  a  i)roposed  change  and  disagreed  as  to  thi 
pro2)ri«ty  of  it,  this  Department  will  not  order  the  change  to  l>e  made 
except  where  the  propriety  of  the  change  is  clearly  manifest^  and 
where  a  refusal  to  so  order  would  necessarily  work  injustice  to  as 
individual  or  injipy  to  the  school  system.  Li  this  case  the  commit 
sioners  met  upon  the  ground,  heard  the  interested  j^arties,  examined 
the  circumstances  and  configuration  of  the  territory  affected,  delib- 
erately considered  tlie  whole  subject,  and  failed  to  agree  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  proposed  alteration.  The  trustee  of  one  of  the  distridi 
affected  also  refused  to  consent  to  the  change.  After  such  proceed- 
ings, with  the  o])port  unities  thus  afforded  the  commissioners  for 
observation  and  for  g.ithering  the  information  upon  which  to  act 
intelligently,  and  with  an  evident  difference  of  opinion  in  the  localitj, 
a  clear  and  strong  case  must  be  presented  by  the  appellant  in  order 
to  succeed  in  having  the  refusal  of  one  of  the  commissioners  oveiTuled 

In  my  opinion,  such  a  case  is  not  here  presented.     The  real  retfoa 
why  the  appellant  desires  the  alteration  appears  to  be  the  fact  that  he 
<leems  himself  inequitably  and  unfairly  taxed  in  joint  district  Nl^  5.    |^i< 
He  says  lie  is  assessed  at  a  higher  valuation  per  acre  than  any  other 
farm  in  the  district,  although  theye  are  several  farms  no  less  valuable 
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i  8omo  more  so  tliau  his.  If  this  is  so  the  law  2)rovide8  a  remedy, 
ction  G9,  title  7,  of  the  Consolidated  School  Act,  provides  a  way  for 
aalizing"  taxes  in  joint  districts,  and  if  the  officers  therein  charged 
th  the  duty  of  correcting  an  unjust  valuation  refuse  to  afford  relief, 
is  Department  will  do  so.  But  the  remedy  for  such  a  wrong  does 
t  lie  in  the  alteration  of  school  districts.  The  appellant  urges  in 
dition  to  this  that  his  residence  is  nearer  the  school-house  in  dis- 
ct  No.  6  than  in  No.  9,  and  that  the  road  to  the  school-house  in 
>.  9  is  steep  and  frequently  blockaded  with  snow-drifts  in  the  winter; 
t  as  it  appears  that  he  has  no  children  of  school  age,  it  would  hardly 
)m  that  this  is  the  real  cause  of  complaint. 
The  appeal  is  dismissed. 


No.  3572. 

the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Jessica  Wells  from  the  order  of 
p£RRiN  A.  Stkouoh,  School  Commissioner  of  the  Third  District  of 
Fefferson  County,  Annulling  the  Certificate  to  Teach,  of  the 
Appellant. 

ehool  cominisHionor'H  <»nlor  iiiiuullin(;  a  teacher's  licon««  will  not  bo  Hustaiued, 
liesH  for  novae  cause  Buflicioutiy  i;rayo  to  justify  a  public  and  i»ermaneDt  revocation 

the  ritfht  to  touch. 
B  ppoc^edinK  is  not  to  bo  resorted  to  in  ordor  to  jjot  rid  of  a  teacher,  because  ix)opIe 

a  district  are  dissatisfied  with  her. 

^cidod  March  2. 1887.) 

Ifessrs.  p.  E,  &  O.  E.  Maise,  for  appellant. 

rhis  is  an  appeal  by  Jessica  Wells,  a  teacher,  from  the  order  of  the 
lool  commissioner,  dated  December  28,  1886,  annulling  a  certificate 
teach,  issued  to  her  by  said  commissioner.  The  teacher  was 
gfaged  in  teaching  the  district  school  in  district  No.  G,  town  of  Cape 
ucent,  in  the  third  commissioner  district  of  Jefferson  county. 
rhe  order  of  annulment  was  made  upon  charges  against  the  teacher 
i&r  an  examination  by  the  commissioner,  upon  which  examination 
3  appellant  and  her  counsel  were  present,  and  witnesses  were 
amined. 

1^  the  proceedings  had  upon  such  examination  are  before  me,  the 
nibits  snowing  the  same,  forming  part  of  the  papers  submitted  upon 
9  appeal. 

Khere  is  no  charge  made  against  the  appellant,  affecting  her 
■racter.  The  charge  seems  to  be  that  she  neglected  classes  and 
Lolars,  and  that  her  methds  of  teaching  were  faulty.  I  am  unable 
find  that  she  was  not  intelligent,-active,  and  did  not  give  all  her 
>e  daring  school  hours,  to  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  under  her 

^^  bearing  upon  the  allegation  that  her  methods  were  faulty,  I  find 
^  the  commissioner,  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  day  of  December  last, 
'  'two  weeks  prior   to  the  order  of  annulment,  visited  the  school 


reguliirly. 

It  may  be  thai  the  teacher  has  not  manag'ed  the  e 
some  oth^r  might  have  done,  but,  assuming  that  to  I 
just  to  subject  her  to  tlie  public  humihation  of  fin  an 
certificate,  in  the  middle  of  a  term,  without  any  chai 
character,  and  within  a  few  days  of  the  time  when  th 
bad  made  an  official  record  indicating  his  satisfaction 
and  hie  belief  that  the  cooperation  of  parents  was 
necesBary  to  make  the  school  a  better  one  than  any  he  ] 
visited  there?  If  her  school  is  not  as  well  classified  a 
it  might  be,  why  not  aid  her  to  do  it  better?  If  ti 
faulty,  why  not  help  her  to  improve  them  ?  There 
indicate  any  effort  to  do  so,  either  by  the  trostee  or 
and  nothing  to  show  her  uDwillingness  to  be  guided 
tiona  of  these  officers,  or  to  do  the  best  she  can. 

The  annulment  of  a  license  ir  a  severe  penalty  b 
teacher.  It  ought  not  to  be  imposed  except  for  a  cs 
grave  to  justify  a  public  and  permanent  revocation  o 
teach.  It  is  not  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
teacher  from  the  school  because  people  in  the  district 
with  her.  Moral  delinquency,  or  a  deliberate  infrai 
laws,  or  the  willful  de&ance  of  the  proper  auggestionB  i 
supervisory  officers,  or  utter  inability  to  follow  them,  m 
ground  for  annulling  licenses,  but  nothing  less  ^rave  t 

The  case  of  the  appellant  does  not  come  within  Uiif 
appeal  must,  therefore,  be  sustained. 

The  order  of  annulment  of  the  conunissioneT  is  vi 
aside. 
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No.  3573. 

Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Mark  Baboock  and  others  v. 
DEN  Hendersok,  Trustee  of  School  District  No.  6,  Towns  of 
ij  and  Milo,  Yates  County,  N.  Y. 

■ict  ooraposed  of  parts  of  more  than  one  town,  the  consent  of  the  supervisor  of 

WD  is  necessary  before  a  school-house  site  can  be  chansred. 

a  district  meetlnfc  to  ohanse  a  site  must  be  taken  by  ayes  and  noes,  and  the 

taken  recorded. 

ins  uo  authority  to  purchase  an  addition  to  an  established  site  without  a  vote 

trict  moetiuflT  authorizinfir  such  purchase     But  when  residents  allow  thirty  days 

>e  and  remain  quiet,  without  takinK  steps  to  prevent  a  new  school  house  from 

reoted  upon  land  acquired  without  authority,  they  can  sret  no  redress. 

td  March  8. 1887).  '  ' 

is  an  appeal  by  residents  and  taxpayers  of  school  district  Ko.  6, 
of  Torrey  and  Milo,  in  Yates  county,  N.  Y.,  from  the  action  of 
stee  of  said  district,  in  causing  a  new  school-house  to  be  erected 
liished  upon  the  site  of  the  old  school  building,  instead  of  upon 
lite  voted  for  at  a  district  meeting  held  September  24,  1886.  It 
claimed  that  the  trustee  has  incurred  expense  in  building  and 
ing  the  school-house,  not  authorized  by  the  district  meeting, 
trustee,  by  his  answer,  shows  the  proceedings  of  all  tlje  district 
7s  at  which  the  subject  of  rebuilding  was  considered;  that  the 
g  was  completed  and  finished  ready  for  occupancy  January  1st 
d  school  was  commenced  therein  January  3,  1887. 
Appeal  is  verified  February  2,  1887;  served  upon  respondent  on 
rd  instant,  and  tiled  with  this  Department  February  9, 1887. 
facts  are  these :  The  old  school-house  was  conceded  to  be  unfit 
On  August  31,  1886,  the  district  voted  te  rebuild  upon  the 
),  and  never  rescinded  the  resolution;  September  7,  1886,  plans 
lopted  and  a  committee  appointed  te  prepare  specifications  for 
g;  September  20,  1886,  the  trustee  was  directed  to  sell  the  old 
1  old  building.  It  is  admitted  that  he  sold  the  building,  but 
Lot  sell  the  site,  for  the  reason  that  the  title  thereto  reverted  to 
owners,  when  its  use  as  a  school  site  should  end.  September 
>,  a  motion  was  made  and  declared  carried  te  build  on  the  "Bell " 
lis  motion,  in  effect,  changed  the  school-house  site,  and  was  inop- 
because  the  vote  was  not  taken  by  ayes  and  noes,  and  the  vote 
id,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  supervisors  of  Milo  and  Torrey 
lot  both  consent  to  a  change  of  site;  at  this  meeting  a  vote  was 
d  carried  te  award  the  contract  for  building  te  Sprague  & 
for  $875,  which  was  done.  Another  ground  of  appeal  is  that 
stee  purchased  an  addition  te  the  old  site  for  the  sum  of  $100 
b  the  vote  of  the  district. 

not  find  any  authority  for  this  purchase  by  the  trustee,  and  had 
peal  been  taken  promptly,  I  should  have  so  far  sustained  it,  but 
tion  of  things  exists  now,  that  such  a  decision  could  not  very 
erthrow.  The  house  is  completed  and  the  title  te  the  piece  of 
question,  vested  in  the  district.  The  appellants  have  stood 
and  allowed  the  work  to  proceed  to  completion,  and  even  then 
more  than  thirty  days  before  taking  an  appeal  and  attempting 
the  work. 

3w  of  the  facts  stated,  and  because  of  the  appellants'  laches  in 
ling  to  take  an  appeal,  I  shall  dismiss  the  appeal 
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Liudlej  and  Erwin,  Steuben  county,  New  York,  from 
trustee  of  said  district,  in  euBpending  appellant's  sod 
at  the  public  school  in  said  Bcnool  district. 

The  alleged  cause  of  the  suepension  is  that  the  bo; 
glass  in  the  school-house,  which  the  boy,  or  his  fath 
would  not  replace. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  appellant  that  the  glass  was  br( 

The  trustee  has  answered  the  appeal,  and  filed.  afiSj 
who  were  present  at  the  time,  which  tend  to  show  tih 
took  to  go  through  a  window  of  the  echool-liouse  ins 
door,  which  was  unlocked;  that  he  was  warned  to  gt 
he  persisted  in  using  the  window,  and  in  so  doins' 
The  trustee  admits  that  he  suspended  the  boy,  but  I 
was  brought  he  had  publicly  stated  to  the  soIioIbxb, 
of  appellant's  children,  that  the  boy  could  return  to 
he,  tt)e  tn^stee,  would  pay  for  the  glass. 

The  appellant  asks  that  the  action  of  the  trustee  i 
lioy,  be  set  aside.  As  the  evidence  shows  that  this  ] 
done  by  the  trustee's  action  in  inviting  the  boy  to  i 
the  necessity  for  the  appeal  to  me  does  not  existi 
dismiss  the  same. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Seward  Bakzb  and  oth 
OF  Eddcatton  of  Union  Free  School  District  No.  1, 
Westchester,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

Chapter  SB.  LaiTH  at  laut.  ponferrloii  addltloDAl  power*  QPOn  the  Ix 
Union  Free  Sch.H)!  District  No.  1.  town  □[  Weatcbester,  WestcheBl 
ahrldKa  or  take  awn?  ibe  rljiht  of  anneal  to  tbe  State  Baperintend 

Where  an  act  complained  i>I  is  a  ooaUnulQK  out  an  appeal  mar  ' 
durins  sucb  cod tt nuance. 

When  a  duty  ia  Imiwned  by  Inir  upon  a  board  of  tniBtee*.  the  board 
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thereto.  While  the  work  of  erecting  the  new  building  was  in  pro- 
gress, and  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1886,  the  board  adopted  a 
resolution  appointing  one  Thomas  S.  Eyan,  with  compensation  at  the 
rate  of,  four  dollars  per  day,  "  to  superintend  the  work  that  is  being 
done  on  the  new  school  building,  and  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  board  in  the  matter." 

From  this  act  of  the  board  this  appeal  is  taken.  The  appellants 
set  forth  that  they  are  residents  and  taxpayers  in  the  district.  As 
the  grounds  of  their  appeal  they  set  up  that,  prior  to  the  employment 
of  Byan,  the  board  employed  one  John  E.  Kirby,  as  supervising  archi- 
tect, adopted  plans  submitted  by  him,  and  agreed  to  pay  him  for  his 
Bervices  the  sum  of  five  per  cent  on  the  contract  price  of  the  building. 
They  set  up  the  written  contracts  entered  into  between  the  board  and 
the  other  parties  for  the  erection  of  the  building,  in  which  it  is 
provided  that  the  work  shall  be  performed  "  to  the  satisfaction  and 
under  the  direction  of  said  architect,''  and,  also,  that  "should  any 
dispute  arise  respecting  the  true  construction  or  meaning  of  the  draw- 
ings or  specifications,  the  same  shall  be  decided  by  the  architect  and 
his  decision  shall  be  final  and  conclusive."  In  view  of  this  fact^  the 
appellants  say  that  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  the  work 
was  unnecessary  and  unlawful,  and  could  confer  no  authority  upon 
the  person  appointed  to  inspect  or  pass  upon  the  work  of  the 
contractors. 

The  respondent  answering,  says:  (a)  That  the  Superintendent  of 
Pnbho  Instruction  has  no  power  or  jurisdiction  over  the  matter,  for 
the  reason  that  chapter  36  of  the  Laws  of  1886  provided  that  the 
erection  and  furnishing  of  the  building  and  all  matters  connected 
therewith  should  be  solely  under  the  control  of  the  respondent;  (&) 
that  the  appeal  was  not  taken  within  thirty  days  from  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  resolution  complained  of,  as  provided  by  the  rules  of 
the  Department;  {c)  that  the  appeal  is  not  verified,  as  required  by  the 
TXiles  of  the  Department  For  either  of  these  reasons  the  respondent 
insists  that  the  appeal  should  be  dismissed. 

If  the  appeal  should  not  be  dismissed  fer  either  of  the  reasons 
above  set  forth,  then  the  respondent  says  that  upon  its  merits,  the  act 
of  the  board  was  proper  and  that  there  was  ample  lawful  authority  for 
iL  It  is  asserted  that  the  contractor  for  the  mason  work  had  sub-let 
his  contract,  and  that  the  work  was  not  being  performed  according  to 
the  plans  and  specifications;  that  the  architect  could  not  visit  the 
work  very  frequently  because  of  other  engagements;  and  that  the 
work  was  being  so  badly  done  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  board  to 
have  a  representative  who  was  an  expert  builder  continually  on  the 
ground  to  protect  its  interests.  The  board  insists  that  the  continu- 
ance of  the  inspector  is  essential  ''as  the  only  means  of  insuring 
safe  and  proper  work  upon  said  building,  and  the  prevention  of 
frauds  upon  said  district" 

Decision. 

I  will  consider  the  preliminary  objections  raised  by  the  respondent 
in  the  order  stated  in  the  answer. 

The  respondent  denies  the  jurisdiction  of  the  superintendent  to 
liear  and  determine  this  appeaL 

Title  Xn,  section  one,  subdivision  seven  of  the  Consolidated  School 
Act  of  1864  provides  that  any  person  conceiving  himself  aggrieved  in 
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consequence  of  *^  any  other  official  act  or  decision  concerning  any 
other  matter  under  this  a^t  or  any  other  act  pertaining  to  common 
8choi)l8"  may  appeal  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Chapter  3G  of  the  Laws  of  188G,  which  applies  only  to  the  particular 
district  here  interested,  certainly  enlarges  the  powers  of  the  board  of 
education  in  said  district  for  the  purpose  of  enabling^  the  board  to 
issuo  bonds,  raise  money  and  erect  a  new  school  building",  but  it  will 
not  be  contended  that  such  chapter  is  not  '*an  act  pertaining  to 
common  schools."  That  chapter,  in  all  of  its  provisions,  gives  eyidence 
of  having  been  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  enabling'  the  district  tt>  do 
something  which  it  could  not  do  under  the  general  school  law,  nu.  ^ 
not  for  the  purpose  of  otherwise  taking  the  district  out  from  under 
the  operation  of  the  statutes  of  general  application.  In  the  face  of 
the  explicit  and  comprehensive  provisions  of  the  g-eneral  laws  con- 
ferring the  right  upon  any  aggrieved  party  to  appeal  to  this  Depart- 
ment from  any  act  of  school  officers,  there  must  be  something  in  the 
special  act  showing,  with  clearness  and  distinctness,  the  intention 
of  the  Legislature  to  cut  off  that  right  as  to  this  particular  district,  in 
at  least  this  particular  matter,  or  the  views  of  the  respondent  cannot 
be  adopted.  I  have  examined  the  special  act  with,  much  caxe.  It 
expresses  no  such  purpose,  and  in  my  judgment,  it  implies  none. 

In  the  next  place,  the  respondent  sots  up  that  the  appeal  should  be 
barred  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  taken  within  thirty  davs  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  act  complained  of.  But  the  act  complained  of  is 
a  continuing  one.  If  it  is  without  lawful  authority,  any  tax-paver  is 
entitled  to  complain  each  day  of  the  continuing  expense  involved  in 
the  retention  of  the  inspector  or  superintendent. 

Again,  the  respondent  says  that  the  appeal  is  not  verified  as 
required.  This  objection  must  also  fail.  I  find  in  the  appeal  papers, 
a  copy  of  which  is  proved  to  have  been  served  on  the  respondent,  an 
affidavit  by  Mr.  Soward  Baker,  the  leading  appellant,  which  meets  all 
of  the  essential  requirements  of  an  affidavit  of  verification.  He  sweare 
that  he  "has  read  the  foregoing  appeal  and  the  allegcations  thereof 
and  that  the  material  allegations  of  the  appeal  are  true  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  deponent"     This  must  be  held  to  be  sufficient 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  real  question  in  the  case, 
viz.:  Whether  there  was  authority  of  law  for  the  appointment  of 
Eyan  as  an  inspector  or  superintendent  of  the  new  biulding,  and  if 
80,  whether  the  act  of  the  board  was  a  proper  exercise  of  such  authority. 

When  a  law  imposes  a  duty  U2)on  school  trustees,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  can  employ  some  one  to  perform  it  for  them.  They  must 
perform  it  in  person,  unless  some  provision  is  either  expressly  made 
or  necessarily  implied  for  the  employment  of  others  to  do  it  There 
must  either  be  express  authority  for  the  employment  of  agents  or  the 
work  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  necessarily  to  imply  that  it  is  not  to 
be  done  by  the  trustees,  and  then  the  money  must  be  provided  for 
paying  others  for  their  work. 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  having  special  reference  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  school  building  in  the  district  under  consideration 
(chapter  36,  Laws  of  1886)  charges  the  board  with  the  supervision  of 
the  work,  and  gives  numerous  directions  in  the  premises.  It  does  not 
provide  for  the  employment  of  an  expert  superintending  builder.  I 
have  examined  the  act  with  care,  and  I  can  find  no  clause  which 
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reasonably  implies  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  give  such 
a  power  to  the  board.  There  is  no  reason  which  I  am  able  to  discern 
for  supposing  that  the  Legislature  intended  to  absolve  this  board 
from  personal  attention  to  the  matter.  Trustees  are,  ordinarily,  men 
of  experience  in  such  matters  and  entirely  able  to  protect  the  distiict 
against  fraud.  This  is  a  part  of  their  general  responsibility,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  special  act  changing  the  rule  as  to  this  par- 
ticular case. 

But  the  board  in  this  case  had  employed  an  achitect  previous  to 

the  appointment  of  Byan,  and  had  adopted  his  plans  and  specifica- 

J.    tions,  and  had  made  the  usual  agreement  with  him  for  an  architect's 

'     supervision  of  the  erection  of  the  building.     No  objection  is  raised  by 

l^-   the  appellants  to  the  employment  of  the  architect,  and  the  size  and 

J.    cost  of  the  new  building  would  seem  to  make  such  action  necessary 

and  proper.     It  had  also  entered  into  contracts  with  different  buildei*s 

"'  for  the  work  to  be  done.     The  ground  which  the  board  advances  as 

:    justification  for  the  appointment  of  the  inspector,  is  that  it  was  neces- 

.;    Bary  in  order  to  secure  the  proper  fulfillment  of  these  builders*  con- 

:l    tracts.     These  contracts  bind  the  contractors  to  "  erect  and  finish  the 

:    new  building  (describing  it),  agreeably  to  the  plans  and  specifications 

J    made  by  John  R  Kirby  (the  architect),  signed  by  the  said  parties  and 

7    hereto  annexed,  within  the  time  aforesaid,  in  a  good,  workmanlike  and 

substantial  manner,  to  the  solus/action  and  under  the  direction  of  the  said 

'  archilecL**    They  provide  also  that  payments  for  the  materials  furnished 

4Uid  work  performed,  shall  be  made  to  the  contractors  only  upon  the 

certificates  of  the  architect,  and  further  provide  that  if  ''  any  dispute 

mrlBes  respecting  the  true  construction  or  meaning  of  the  drawings  or 

specifications,  the  same  shall  be  decided  by  the  architect,  and  his 

.  oecision  shall  be  final  and  conclusive." 

In  view  of  these  agreements  between  the  board  and  the  builders,  it 
difiicult  to  see  any  practical  necessity  for  the  appointment  of  an 
ipector,  or  what  arlvantage  he  can  be  to  the  board.  The  contractors 
not  obliged  to  submit  to  his  dictation.  They  fulfill  their  contracts 
rhen  they  satisfy  the  architect  The  architect  makes  an  affidavit  in 
matter  and  says  that  the  inspector  has  reported  to  him  matters  in 
ich  the  terms  of  the  contract  have  been  violated,  and  upon  such 
.fl^^nnplaint  he  has  caused  the  same  to  be  remedied,  and  that  by  the 
^^Ospector's  assistance,  he  has  been  enabled  to  prevent  frauds.  But  it 
^^^  tne  duty  of  the  architect  to  know  all  about  these  frauds  himself  and 
protect  every  interest  of  the  district,  and  for  this  he  is  amply  piid. 
ne  requires  assistance  in  the  discharge  of  his  agreement  with  the 
vtAf  he  should  pay  for  it  and  not  make  it  a  charge  upon  the  district. 
JPor  these  reasons,  I  think  the  appellants  are  justified  in  their  com- 
As  there  was  delay  in  bringing  the  appeal,  I  do  not  think  that 
effect  of  my  conclusions  should  be  retroactive,  so  as  to  invalidate 
b^yxnents  made  to  Kyan  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  injunction  order 
~  by  me  upon  the  nineteenth  day  of  February,  1887.  But  that 
must  be  made  perpetual,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


i/essTM.  Tucker  &  Cary  for  appellant. 
Hon.  W.  Caryl  Ely  for  reepondeutB. 

The  circumBtancea  out  of  which  this  appeal  has  aris 
St  Raphael's  church,  of  the  village  of  Suspeneic 
having  maintained  a  school  in  connection  with  said 
own  expense  for  twenty  years,  presented  a  petition 
education  of  Union  Free  School  District  No.  7,  upon 
October,  1885,  in  which  they  requested  said  board  to 
nnder  its  care  and  maintenance.  It  was  also  reques 
ffunge  of  the  petition,  "that  we  may  be  perniitted  to 
lor  tenchers  provided  they  be  found  competent"  TI 
petitioners  was  granted  at  a  meeting  of  the  board 
1885,  since  which  time  the  school  has  been  under  the 
tion  of  the  board  and  has  been  supported  by  public  i 
tenth  of  November,  1H85,  tlie  board  entered  into  a  wi 
with  the  trustees  of  St.  Itaphael's  church,  by  the  tern 
board  leased  from  the  trustees  of  the  church  the  pre 
"  St.  Raphael's  school  lot,"  together  with  the  schcHd-1 
fixtures,  stoves  and  pi]>e  and  all  school  appliances, 
one  year,  at  the  nominal  rent  of  one  dollar  per  year  t 
that,  during  tho  term  of  the  lease,  they  would  "ca 
schools  of  said  free  sfhmil  district  No,  7  to  be  kept 
said  school-house  building  and  keep  employed  as  tea< 
such  school  at  the  same  wages  as  are  paid  to  other  tei 
of  said  district,  of  the  same  grade,  three  competent 
class  commonly  known  as  "sisters."  An  appeal  wac 
De])artment  from  the  action  of  the  board  in  entering 
ment,  and  the  decision  of  the  acting  superintendent 
tained  the  appeal  and  held  that  the  agreement  to  kee] 
of  the  class  called  "sisters"  was  a  discrimination  in 
ticular  class,  which  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  e 
aerainst  ruhlic  iiolicv.  and.  conseauentlv.  void.     After 
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the  leasing  of  the  property  by  the  board ;  that  it  has  been  taught  by 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  who  wear,  at  all 
tiines,  the  distinctive  garb  of  their  order,  with  crucifix  and  rosary; 
that  it  is  attended  exclusively  by  children  of  Koman  Catholic  parents; 
that  the  authorities  of  that  church  require  the  members  of  their 
church  to  send  their  children  to  this  particular  school,  and  that  the 
5ichool  is  opened  and  closed  by  religious  exercises  in  conformity  with 
.   the  usages  of  th.it  church.     The  appellant  alleges,  also,  that   this 
fichool  is  not  a  component  part  of  the  school  system  of  the  district, 
Vid  particularly  says  that  the  pupils  in  this  school  are  not  classified 
%iid  graded  according  to  their  different  degrees  of  proficiency  as  is 
done  in  the  other  schools,  and  as  their  educational  interests  require. 
He  alleges,  also,  that  the  leasing  of  St.  Baphael's  school  building  is 
an  unnecessary  expense  and  to  his  injury  as  a  taxpayer,  because  the 
district  school  buildiog  is  sufficiently  commodious  to  accommodate 
all  the  pupils  in  both  schools,  and  that  one  additional  teacher  in  the 
district  school  would  provide  amply  for  the  pupils  of  both  schools 
i   combined.     He  objects,  moreover,  to  the  presence  in  the  school-room 
■    of  Sisters  of  Charity,  wearing  the  dress  of  that  order,  on  the  ground 
:   that  these  things  tend  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  tlio  children  the 
faith  and  doctrines  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  and  insists  that 
the  employment  of  such  persons  as  teachers  affords  extra  privileges 
to  that  church  and  constitutes  an  unlawful  discrimination  or  prefer- 
ence to  that  religion,  in  violation  of  the  well  settled  laws  governing 
the  public  school  system  and  of  the  spirit  of  article  1,  section  3,  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  State. 

It  is  shown  that  the  appellant  presented  a  petition,  setting  forth 
the  above  mentioned  grounds  of  his  complaint,  and  demanding  that, 
in  consequence  of  them,  the  school  should  be  abandoned,  to  the 
lK>ard  of  education,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  4th  day  of  June,  1886, 
but  that  the  board  laid  the  communication  upon  the  table  and 
refused  to  consider  the  matter.  From  such  refusal  the  appellant 
brings  this  ai)peal,  and  asks  that  the  board  be  overruled  and  the 
prayer  of  his  i)etition  be  granted. 

The  board  of  education,  in  their  answer,  admit  that  St.  Kaphael's 

Soman  Catholic  Church,  in  the  village  of  Suspension  Bridge,  has,  for 

some  years,   maintained   a  private   school  in  connection  with   said 

church,   and  that  said  church    presented  a  petition  to  the  board 

requesting  it  to  take  said  school  uuder  its  charge  and  maintenance, 

and  that  the  two  written  agreements  relative  to  the  leasing  of  the 

school  property  was  made  as  alleged,  and  that,  since  making  the  said 

agreements,  the  board  has  maintained  a  school  in  the  leased  property, 

which  is  taught  by  three  duly  qualified  and  licensed  teachers.     They 

■ay  that  they  are  informed  that  said  teachers  "are  members  of  some 

~  rwgious  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  are  not  Sisters  of 

Charity;  and  that  the  garb,  dress  or  habit  worn  by  said   teachers 

«  consists  of  a  loose,  flowing  dress  of  black  serge,  with  a  black  veil,  and 

that  said  dress  conceals  from  view  all  portions  of  the  form  of  said 

teachers,  except  the  hands  and  head,     ******     and  that  in 

.  iddition  to  this,  is  worn  a  slight  girdle  about  the  waist  from  which 

■depend  a  cross  and  beads,  which  hang  upon  the  folds  of  said  dress." 

The  board  says  that  the  school  maintained  in  the  leased  property  is 

needed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils  of  the  district  and  that  it 


religious  creed  or  belief,  and  actuated  only  by  the  des 
date  all  cbildrea  of  Bchoul  age,  of  all  creeda  and  co 
enioymeut  of  the  benefits  of  the  public  ecLool  Bjstero. 
In  view  of  the  disputed  questions  of  fact  presentee 
and  answer,  the  case  was  referred  to  the  scliool  com 
second  district  of  Niagara  couutj  to  take  the  evidenc 
and  their  witnesses  and  to  allow  them  an  opportunity  1 
each  the  other,  and  such  evidence  has  been  retumet 
with  care. 

Facto. 

From  the  allegations  and  admissions  of  the  partiee  i 
and  from  the  evidence  taken  before  the  oonuniBsic 
facts  of  the  case  to  be  aa  follows: 

1.  St.  Raphael's  Church,  at  Suspension  Bridge,  fc 
prior  to  October,  1885,  maintained  and  mana^d  a  ] 
tarian  school  at  its  own  expense. 

2.  In  October,  1885,  the  board  of  education  of  ux 
district  Ko.  7,  of  the  village  of  Suspension  Bridge,  le 
property  at  a  nominal  rental  value,  and  has  since  mail 
at  public  expense  in  said  property, 

3.  A  written  lease,  dated  November  10,  1886,  was  ei 
the  board  and  the  trustees,  in  which,  amon^  othei 
agreed  tbat  the  board  should  maintain  a  public  school 
and  should  keep  continually  employed  in  such  achoo 
of  the  class  commonly  knowu  as  "sisters."  This  lease 
this  provision,  set  aside  upon  an  appeal  to  this  Depai 
first  day  of  February,  ItiSG,  another  written  least 
between  the  parties,  by  which  the  property  was  lease 
for  five  years  at  a  nominal  <:onai deration. 

4.  The  school  accoinmodationB  of  district  Na  7,  otl 
Baphacl  scliool property,  were  not  sufficient  for  the 
the  pupils  of  both  sidiools. 
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6.  The  teachers  of  the  school  wear  in  the  school  room  and  at  all 
times,  in  common  with  all  the  members  of  their  order,  black  serge 
dresses,  hanging  loosely  infolds  about  the  person,  white  Linen  coronets 
and  black  veils  falling  down  to  the  shoulders,  and  white  linen  cape& 
Tied  about  the  waist  is  a  black  cord  and  tassels,  to  which  are  attached 
beads  and  a  crucifix. 

7.  The  teachers  are  commonly  known  to  the  world  and  are  uni- 
formly addressed  by  the  pupils  by  their  Christian  names,  with  the 
prefix  of  "Sister,"  as  " Sister  Martha,"  "Sister  Mary,"  etc. 

8.  No  question  i.s  raised  as  to  the  personal  character  or  intellectual 
or  practical  qualifications  of  these  teachers.  Their  high  character 
and  capabilities  are  conceded. 

9.  The  pupils  attending  the  St.  Raphael  schools  are  very  generally, 
if  not  exclusively,  of  Eoman  Catholic  parentage. 

10.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  authorities  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  seek  to  have  the  members  of  that  church  send  their 
children  to  this  particular  school,  but  the  fact  is  not  established. 

11.  It  is  shown  that  there  are  no  religious  ceremonies  or  exercises 
held  in  the  school  during  school  hours. 

Upon  this  state  of  facts,  the  appellant  asks  to  have  the  action  of  the 
respondent  in  taking  the  St  Raphael  school  under  its  maintenance 
and  supervision,  and  in  refusing  to  discontinue  the  same  upon 
demand,  set  aside  and  overruled. 

Decision. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  people  of  everv  school  district  to  provide 
public  school  accommodations  for  all  the  children  of  school  age  in 
the  district,  desiring  to  attend  the  public  schools.  When  application 
was  made  to  the  respondent  in  this  case  to  take  the  SL  Raphael 
school  under  its  charge,  it  was  bound  to  take  the  children  of  that 
school  into  the  public  school  of  the  district,  if  there  were  accommoda- 
tions for  them  there,  and  if  not,  it  was  bound  to  go  to  the  extent  of 
its  lawful  authority  to  provide  accommodations  for  them.  The  stat- 
utes confer  authority  upon  boards  of  education,  or  trustees,  to  lease 
property  for  school  purposes,  and  as  the  fact  appears  that  there  were 
not  accommodations  for  the  children  of  the  St.  Raphael  school  in  the 
district  school-house,  the  board  seems  to  have  acted  within  its  lawful 
Authority  in  entering  into  the  lease  for  the  St.  Raphael  school  prop- 
erty. It  is  impossible  to  see  any  reason  why  the  taking  of  that  par- 
ticular property  and  the  maintenance  of  a  school  in  it,  was  not  a 
proper  exercise  of  the  lawful  authority  of  the  board.  If  the  owners 
of  the  property  found  themselves  unable  or  unwilling  to  continue 
their  scnool  at  their  own  expense,  and  were  desirous  of  leasing  the 
property  to  the  board  at  a  nominal  rent  upon  condition  that  the  board 
irould  maintain  a  public  school  therein,  I  see  no  objection  to  the 
Arrangement. 

But  the  school  which  the  board  maintains  in  this  property  must  be, 
in  all  regards,  a  public  school.  Being  supported  by  general  taxation, 
it  must  be  absolutely  free  from  all  things  not  essential  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  maintained,  viz. :  the  general  education  of  its  pupils. 
A1^  must  have  equal  and  common  rights  in  it  There  must  be  no  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  or  against  any  one.  Nothing  must  be  done  in  it 
or  about  it  to  which  any  interested  person  can  reasonably  or  properly 
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the  board  a«Bumed  charge  of  and  contmued  a  school 
existeace,  it  ought  not  to  be  couBidered  reprehensible 
tinued  the  teachers  preTioualy  employed  Uiere,  even 
were  all  of  one  religious  order,  provided  they  were  pro] 
aa  is  undisputed  in  this  case.  But  three  facts  appear  j 
tion.  (a)  lu  a  written  lease  of  the  St.  Raphael  school  pr 
into  between  the  board  and  the  church  trustees  prior  to 
of  the  lease  now  in  force,  and  held  to  be  void  bj  my  ] 
office  (Superintendent  James  R  Morrisoii),  it  was  ag 
board  should  continually  kee]>  employed  in  this  school  1 
"of  the  class  commonly  known  as 'sisters.'"  (fc)  The 
first  employed  were  representatives  of  this  class,  and  tl 
the  Hchool  hare  been  exchiBively  confined  to  this  clasE 
the  time  the  school  has  been  under  the  charge  of  the 
the  teachers  have  lesiffned  and  their  places  bare  been 
others  of  the  same  c1»hs.  These  facts,  taken  together,  m 
indicate  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  board  to  diacri 
employment  of  teachers  in  favor  of  this  particular  class, 
to  discriminate  would  not  bo  so  nmnifest  if  these  teacher 
a  common  religious  faith  and  nothinj^  more.  That  woul 
be  true  in  many  other  schools,  I  apprehend.  But  wi 
above  suggested  are  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  tl 
known  us  'Bisters'"  is  not  a  numerous  class,  it  is  imposs 
at  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  board  baa  intend 
none  but  the  niembcrK  of  this  jiarticular  claas  of  person 
stitutes  a  discrimination  or  preference,  which  ia  in  vio 
fundamenlul  law  of  the  State. 

I  have  t,'iveu  the  qneatiou  raised  in  relation  to  the 
teachoiH  and  the  names  by  which  they  are  known  amoi 
very  full  cousidei-ation,  and  have  arrived  at  the  conclu 
wenrinji;'  of  an  unusual  garb,  worn  exclusively  by  men 
religioTiH  sect,  and  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  raemb< 
sec^   by   the   teachers  in   a  public   school,    constitutes 
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of  this  Department  from  the  earliest  days,  because  of  the  purpose 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  embedded  in  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  State,  that  the  public  school  system  shall  be  kept  altogether 
free  from  matters  not  essential  to  its  primary  purpose  and  dangerous 
to  its  harmony  and  efficiency. 

In  view  of  the  conclusions  which  I  have  reached,  I  am  compelled  to 
deny  the  application  of  the  appellant  that  the  school  shall  be 
abandoned,  but  to  direct  that  the  respondent  require  that  the  teachers 
shall  discontinue  the  use  in  the  school-room  of  the  distinguishing 
dress  of  the  religious  order  to  which  they  belong,  and  shall  cause  the 
pupils  to  address  them  by  their  family  names  with  the  prefix  of 
**Miss,"  as  teachers  are  ordinarily  addressed. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  board  of  education  take  action  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  the  above  direction  into  effect  within  fifteen  days  from  the 
date  hereof,  and  that  the  direction  be  fully  complied  with  within 
thirty  days  from  said  date. 


No.  3578. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Henrt  H.  Brazee,  v,  John  W.  Hooeboom, 
Trustee  of  School  District  No.  1,  of  the  Town  of  Blenheim,  County  of 
Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

A  poFBon  elected  tniHtoe  of  a  school  district  cannot  then  be  challenged  as  to  hi» 
eligibility  to  hold  the  ofllco  and  required  to  bo  Hwom  and  show  his  aualiflcations.  A 
challenge  is  proper  only  at  the  time  a  person  offers  his  vote. 

(Decided  March  26, 1887.) 

This  is  an  appeal  by  Henry  H.  Brazee,  a  resident  of  school  district 
No.  1,  of  the  town  of  Blenheim,  Schoharie  county.  New  York,  against 
John  "W.  Hogeboom,  who  has  assumed  the  office  of  trustee  of  said 
district  by  reason  of  the  action  of  the  annual  meeting  held  in  said 
district  August  31,  1886. 

The  alleged  grounds  of  appeal  are  as  follows  . 

That  at  the  annual  school  meeting  held  in  said  district,  the  appellant 
-was  voted  for  for  trustee;  that  he  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast 
for  said  office;  that  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  declared  said  Brazee 
elected  trustee  ;  that  subsequently,  some  electors  at  said  school 
meeting  objected  to  the  election  of  Brazee  and  challenged  his  right 
to  hold  the  office;  that  the  chairman  thereupon  requested  said  Brazee 
to  be  sworn  as  to  his  qualifications  to  hold  said  office;  that  said  Brazee 
declined  to  be  sworn  or  make  any  statement  at  that  time ;  that  the 
chairman  thereupon  delared  tliat  said  Brazee  was  not  eligible  and 
directed  the  meeting  to  proceed  to  elect  a  trustee  and  that  thereupon 
a  ballot  was  taken  and  John  W.  Hogeboom  was  declared  elected 
trustee  for  the  ensuing  year  and  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office. 

The  respondents  deny  that  the  appellant  was  elected  ;  they  deny 
that  the  vote  was  even  counted  upon  the  first  formal  ballot  for  trustee 
and  allege  that  Brazee  is  not  qualified  to  hold  the  office  of  trustee. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  matter  was  referred 
to  School  Commissioner  Le  Grand  Van  Tuyl  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
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the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  for  the  re8x>ective  partiea     From  tbe 
evidence  so  taken  and  returned  to  me,  I  find  the  facts  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  appellant  received  a  majoiit  j  of  all  the  votes  cast  at  said 
annual  meeting  for  the  office  of  trustee. 

2.  That  the  chairman  of  said  meeting  dulj  declared  appelLot 
elected  trustee. 

3.  That  the  right  of  said  Brazee  to  hold  the  office  of  trustee  wib 
challenged  by  voters  at  that  meeting  and  that  said  Brazee  refused  to 
be  sworn  and  to  state  his  qualifications. 

4.  That  subsequently  John  W.  Hogeboom,  the  respondent,  ifu 
voted  for  and  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  said  meeting  for 
trustee. 

The  only  question,  then,  which  arises  in  this  case,  is  whether  Mr. 
Brazee's  refusal  to  be  sworn  as  to  his  qualifications  to  hold  the  office 
of  trustee  after  his  election  would  disqualify  him.     It  does  not  appeir 
from  the  pleadings,  or  from  the  examinations  of  the  witnesses  bejfow 
the    commissioner,   that  the  right  of    the   appellant    to    vote  vm 
questioned.     It  does  not  appear  that  any  challenge  Avas  offered  when 
he  attempted  to  vote  at  said  meeting.     It  does  appear  that  he  Toted 
repeatedly  without  any  objection  being  interposed.      In  fact,  he  T(Ad 
after  the  chair  had  decided  that  he  was  not  qualified  to  hold  the  office 
of  trustee.     It  is  provided  by  section  13,  title  VH  of    the  gencnl 
school  laws,  that  any  person  offering  to  vote  at  school  meetings  mij 
be  challenged  as  unqualified  by  any  legal  voter,  and  that  the  cbairma 
presiding  at  such  meeting,  shall  require  such  person  offering  to  Tote 
to  make  a  declaration  of  his  qualifications  to  vote,  and  every  persoB 
making  such  declaration  shall  be  permitted  to  vote,  and  if  he  retaiaa, 
his  vote  shall  be  rejected.     By  the  next  section,  it  is  provided  thatanj 
person  who  shall  make  a  false  declaration  of  his  right  to  vote  shall  bt 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  that  any  person  not  qualified  to  Tote^ 
who  votes  at  such  meeting,  shall  forfeit  five  dollars,  to  be  sued  for  hf 
the   supervisor  of   the  town.     There  is  no  provision  of  law  whkk 
authorizes  a  challenge  of  a  person,  except  when  he  attempts  to  Tota 
It  appears  from  the  evidence  in  this  case  that  the  right  of  Mr.  BrazM 
to  vote  was  not  challenged  at  any  time.     The  challenge,  if  any,  ^ni 
made  as  to  his  qualifications  to  hold  the  office  of  trustee,  and  thei, 
after  his  election  as  trustee.     The  appellant  refused  to  comply  witfc 
the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  to  be  sworn,  and  denied 
his  right  to  require  him  to   do  so.     I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting  did  not  possess  the  right  of  inquiring  into 
the  qualifications  of  the  appellant  to  hold  the  office  of  trustee  in  thia 
manner.     The  a])i)ellant  in  claiming  the  office  of  trustee  by  this  appeal 
must  show,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  he  was  duly  elected,  that  he 
was  and  is  qualified  to  hold  the  office.     It  very  clearly  appears  from 
the  evidence  taken  before   the  commissioner   that  he   possesses  the 
necessary  qualifications.     It  appears  that  he  is  over  twenty-one  years 
of  a^e  and  a  resident  of  the  district  in  question  and  that  he  rents  real 
estate  in  the  district  and  did  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting,  and 
that  he  was  and  is  a  duly  qualified  voter  in  said  district  and  th«refow 
eli*^ible  to  hold  the  office  of  trustee. 

The  appeal  is  sustained  and  the  appellant  declared  to  be  the  trustee 
of  the  district. 
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No.  3581. 

L  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Mabtik  LaFabob  tx  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Union  Free  School  District  No.  2,  of  the  Town  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  Westchester  County. 

No.  3582. 

L  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Alice  D.  LaFabob  v.  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Union  Free  School  District  No.  2,  of  the  Town  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  "Westchester  County. 

tien  A  m(>mber  of  n  board  of  trustees  is  chosen  clerk  of  the  board,  he  cannot  b» 

amoved  from  membership  in  the  board  because  of  noi;lect  of  duty  as  its  clerk. 

$ui>ervi8or  of  a  town  has  no  authority  to  appoint  to  fill  a  vacancy  existinK  in  a  board 

it  trustees  in  a  union  froo  school  district. 

iployment  of  a  person  to  teach,  not  sustained,  when  no  recnilar  meeting  of  the  board 

9  held  at  which  such  action  is  taken,  and  the  board  at  no  time  recognized  th» 

xnpioyment. 

[>ecided  March  26, 1R87.) 

E.  T.  Lovalt,  Esq.,  for  appellant 
Oeorge  S.  Bice,  Esq.,  for  respondents. 

rhese  two  appeals  arising  in  the  same  family,  at  nearly  the  same 
le,  and  against  the  same  respondent,  may  be  considered  together. 
irtin  LaFarge  appeals  from  the  action  of  the  respondent  in  remov- 
jT  him  as  a  member  of  the  board,  and  his  daughter,  Alice  D.  LaFarge, 
peals  from  the  action  of  the  respondent  in  refusing  to  permit  her  to 
ich.  the  school  in  the  district  after  an  alleged  engagement  with  her, 
d  in  refusing  to  pay  her  wages  for  the  first  montii  of  the  term  of 
oh  alleged  employment 
From  the  Toluminous  papers  in  the  case,  I  gather  that  the  facts,  so 

-  as  the  appeal  of  Martin  LaFarge  is  concerned,  are  as  follows: 
k  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  in  August,  1884,  for  the  term 
-three  years.  On  the  twenty-eighth  or  twenty-ninth  of  September, 
M,  a  paper  signed  by  George  S.  Rice,  William  L.  Carle,  John  A. 
einerly  and  Gilbert  DeRevere,  the  other  members  of  the  board, 
King  charges  against  LaFarge  for  alleged  official  misconduct,  was 
K  at  the  house  of  appellant  during  his  absence  from  home.     The 

were  (a)  that  he  had  refused  to  permit  one  of  the  other  mem* 
of  the  board  to  take  the  book  containing  the  records  of  the 
(6)  that  he  had  refused  to  bring  or  send  the  book  of  records  to 
— astees'  meeting  held  at  the  school-house  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
"Member,  1886;  (c)  for  refusing  to  bring  or  send  the  book  of  records 

-  special  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  on  the  twenty- 
^nth  day  of  September,  1886.  This  paper  required  LaFarge  to 
^^rer  these  charges  before  the  board  at  a  meeting  to  be  held 
^sber  9, 1886.  At  that  time  LaFarge  appeared  and  presented  his 
^^rer  to  the  charges,  and,  claiming  that  he  had  only  reached  home 

or  three  days  before,  asked  for  a  week's  delay  in  the  determina- 
of  the  matter.     He  then  withdrew,  and  the  board  took  action 
CSfving  him  from  membership. 

^o  not  think  that  this  action  can  be  sustained.  The  charges 
^■ist  LaFarge  were  not  of  a  serious  character.  At  the  most,  they 
*    affected  his  acts  as  clerk  and  not  as  a  member  of  the  board.     He 


Carle,  there  l)eing  one  vocaucy  caused  by  the  death  < 
On  the  30th  of  Aur^itat,  1886,  ohe  received  a  letter  eigi 
Sice,  Martin  LaFar^e  and  Thomas  Birtlsall,  notify 
eiupioyment  for  a  term  of  ten  months,  commencing  Se 
at  forty-five  dollars  per  month.  ^Vhen  she  undertoo 
t)ie  ecnool,  she  waa  forcibly  prevented  from  doing'  s< 
first  month's  pay  was  due,  she  demanded  the  same  ai 
Of  the  three  men  who  sig^ned  the  letter  to  the  ap[ 
claims  that  he  did  not  sig'u  it,  but  placed  his  name  u 
and  that  he  vas  induced  to  do  this  by  the  mlsrepreeei 
sail  and  IiaFarge.  It  is  also  insisted  by  the  responde 
was  not  a  member  of  the  board.  It  seems  that  a  mem 
by  the  name  of  Babcock  removed  from  the  district 
vapaDcy;  that  LaFarge,  as  clerk,  addressed  a  communj 
W.  Taylor,  supervisor  of  the  town,  asking  hint  to  app< 
fill  the  vacancy,  and  that  Taylor  aMumod  to  appoint 
conceded  that  Taylor  bad  no  power  to  appoint  a  meml 
That  could  only  be  done  by  the  board  itself.  It  ia  cli 
on  behalf  of  the  appellant,  that  the  hoaxd  (giproued  of  1 
of  Krdsall  and  recognized  him  as  a  trustee,  and  that  t 
district  BO  recognized  him,  and  that,  conaeqnently,  he 
as  JfisB  LaFarge  is  concerned.  There  are  many  troah 
picious  circumstances  surrounding  the  claims  of  the  a] 

1.  The  appointment  of  Birdsall  by  the  Bapervisor  Wl 

2.  It  is  disputed  that  there  was  any  pretense  of  a 
board  held  at  the  time  when  it  is  claimed  that  the  hoi 
the  appointment,  except  that  a  record  of  a  meeting 
record  book,  which  record  was  made  by  the  father  of  i 

3.  Even  if  the  record  is  true,  the  only  members  of  th 
at  the  time  were  LaFarge  and  Carle.  Thia  did  not  i 
The  alleged  meeting  is  claimed  to  have  been  held  at  C 
Carle  says  there  was  no  meeting.  He  says  LaFarge  an 
to  his  house,  but  that  there  was  no  pretense  of  a  meeti 
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interest  not  identical  \Titb  the  interest  of  the  board  Birdsall  was 
another  of  the  three,  and  it  seems  very  doubtful  if  ho  was  a  member 
at  alL  The  third  swears  he  was  induced  to  put  his  name  on  the  margin 
of  the  paper  by  misrepresentation. 

6.  The  letter  bears  date  the  day  before  the  two  new  members  were 
elected  to  the  board. 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the 
board  has  from  the  first  repudiated  the  communication  and  denied  any 
oblis^ation  because  of  it,  and  has  refused  to  permit  Miss  LaFarge  to 
teacn  the  school,  it  must  be  concluded  that  her  appeal  cannot  be 
austained. 

It  is  therefore,  ordered: 

1.  That  the  appeal  of  Martin  LaFarge  be  sustained  and  that  the 
action  of  the  respondents  in  removing  him  as  a  trustee  be  set  aside  and 
held  to  be  of  no  effect. 

2.  That  the  appeal  of  Alice  D.  LaFarge  be  dismissed. 


No.  3583. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Newton  W.  Edbon  u  The  Board  of 

Education  of  the  City  of  Binghamton. 

The  jarisdictlon  of  the  State  Superintendent  to  hear  and  determine  appeals  is  conferred 

by  the  general  school  laws,  and  extends  to  localities  subject  to  local  and  special  acts. 

unless  such  acts  take  it  away,  as  to  such  localities,  in  lanftua^e  so  clear  as  to  admit  of 

no  doubt  of  such  intent  of  the  Legislature. 
An  appeal  will  lie  from  acts  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Binffhamton. 
Where  a  toxt-book  is  in  use  fr)r  more  than  Ave  years,  without  any  designation  and 

adoption  of  the  same  as  a  text-book,  and  the  board  of  education  by  a  majority  vot« 

decides  that  such  book  shall  be  continued  in  use  for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year, 
HeMt  Not  a  designation  and  adoption  of  a  toxt-book  within  the  meaning  of  chapter  413, 

Xjaws  of  \9fn. 
The  board  of  dduoation  may,  under  such  circumstances,  by  a  majority  vote,  designate 

a  text-book  to  l>e  used  in  the  schools  under  their  charge,  the  same  to  go  into  efToot  at 

a  stated  time  in  the  future,  not  unreasonably  distant 

(Decided  April  4, 1887.) 

Messrs.  Arms  d;  Curiiss  for  appellant. 
Messrs.  Chopin  d:  Lyon  for  respondents 

The  facts  upon  which  this  appeal  arises  are  undisputed,  and  are  as 
follows:  Three  text-books,  entitled  respectively,  "Our  World," 
"Guyot's  Grammar  School  Geography"  and  "Guyot's  New  Inter- 
mediate Geography,"  had  been  in  use  in  the  schools  of  the  city  of 
Binghamton  for  at  least  six  years  prior  to  the  eighteenth  day  of 
Ootober,  1886,  within  which  time  there  had  been  no  action  of  the 
board  adopting  the  same  as  text-books  in  the  schools  of  the  city. 
Upon  the  eighteenth  day  of  October,  1886,  the  board  of  education 
beld  a  meeting,  at  which  it  was  tmanimously  resolved  that  no  ohanm 
should  be  made  in  the  geographies  in  use  in  the  schools  iaamg  toe 
present  school  year.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  board,  hMi  on  the 
first  day  of  November,  1886,  a  motion  or  resolutioii  was  adopted,  by  a 
Tote  of  seven  to  three,  that  the  resolution  of  October  18  be  recon- 
sidered, pursuant  to  a  standing  rule  or  bj-lstr  of  the  board  allowing 
such  reconsideration  at  the  same  or  aezi  regular  meeting. 


864  Department  of  Publio  Instbuction. 

At  a  meetmg  held  on  the  sixth  of  December  following'^  the  board, 
by  a  vote  of  seven  to  six,  adopted  the  following  resolution,  viz.: 

"Ilesolved,  That  the  use  of  the  primary  geography  entitled  "Our 
World,"  be  discontinued  as  a  text-book  in  our  school.,  and  thai 
Barnes'  Elementary  Geography  be  adopted  in  its  pkirce,  and  that 
Barnes'  Complete  Geography  be  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  our  schools; 
its  use,  however,  to  be  postponed  until  the  beginning  of  the  next 
school  year." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  held  on  the  third  of  January,  1887,  the 
following  resolution  was  offered,  viz. : 

"  liesolved,  That  Guyot's  geographies  be  discontinued  as  text-books 
in  our  common  schools  at  the  close  of  the  present  year." 

As  objection  was  made  to   this  resolution,  its   consideration  was 

Eostponed  until  the  next  meeting,  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  board, 
ut  at  such  meeting,  held  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  January,  the 
resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  five.  It  was  admitted 
upon  the  argument  of  the  case  before  mo,  that  the  term  "  present 
year"  at  the  end  of  this  resolution,  meant  the  i^resent  *'  school  year." 

The  appellant  alleges  that,  after  the  passage  of  the  resolution  of 
October  eighteenth,  providing  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the 
geographies  during  the  present  school  year,  and  relying  upon  it^  he 

Eurchased  two  of  Guyot's  grammar  school  geographies  for  the  use  of 
is  children,  and  that  others  did  the  same.  It  is  claimed,  on  behalf  of 
the  appellant  and  these  others,  that  the  resolution  of  October 
eighteenth  was  in  purpose  and  effect,  a  designation  of  the  Guvot'e 
geographies  as  text-books  in  the  schools  of  Binghamton,  within  the 
provisions  of  chapter  413  of  the  Laws  of  1877,  and  that,  consequentlj, 
no  other  text-book  could  displace  them  for  tbe  period  of  at  least  five 
years  thereafter,  as  provided  by  that  act,  except  by  a  three-fourths 
vote  of  the  board  of  education.  It  is  accordingly  insisted  that  the 
resolutions  of  November  first,  December  sixth  and  January  seven- 
teenth are  in  contravention  of  the  "  act  to  prevent  frequent  changes 
in  text-books  in  schools  "  and  are,  therefore,  void. 

The  appellant  has  broup^ht  two  separate  appeals,  but  they  may  more 
easily  than  otherwise  be  disposed  of  together. 

The  respondent  denies  that  the  State  Superintendent  has  any  juris- 
diction to  hear  and  decide  these  appeals.  It  is  said  that  the  school 
system  of  the  city  of  Bingliamton  is  governed  by  a  special  act  of  the 
Legislature  (chapter  322,  Laws  of  1861)  and  its  amendments,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  special  act  conferring  upon  the  State  Superin- 
tendent the  authority  to  determine  appeals  from  the  acts  of  the  boajrd 
of  education  of  that  city.  It  is  also  insisted  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Consolidated  School  Act  (chapter  655,  Laws  of  18G4),  concerning 
appeals  to  the  State  Superintendent  from  the  acts  of  local  schod 
officers,  do  not  extend  jurisdiction  to  the  act  of  a  board  of  education 
in  a  city  having  a  special  school  act  It  is  accordingly  argued  thit 
there  is  no  jurisdiction  at  all  in  the  present  case. 

The  question  is  an  important  one,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  give  it 
that  examination  which  its  gravity  demands. 

I  have  examined  the  statutes  specially  referring  to  the  supervisioii 
of  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Binghamton  with  considerable  care,  tnd 
am  of  the  opinion  that,  if  jurisdiction  in  this  case  depended  alone 
upon  these  statutes,  it  would  not  be  difficulty  reading^  the  Beveral  mc^ 
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cessiye  acts  together,  to  discern  an  intention  to  confer  it  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature. 

But  in  my  opinion  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
special  acts,  having  reference  only  to  a  particular  locality.  Title  XH 
section  1,  chapter  555,  Laws  of  1864,  is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Any  person  conceiving  himself  aggrieved  in  consequence 
of  any  decision  made : 

1.  By  any  school  district  meeting. 

2.  By  any  school  commissioner  or  school  commissioners  and  othei^ 

-  oflScers,  in  forming  or  altering,  or  refusing  to  form  or  alter,  any  school 
district,  or  in  refusing  to  apj)ortion  any  school  moneys  to  any  such 
district  or  part  of  a  district. 

3.  By  a  8uper\'isor  in  refusing  to  pay  such  moneys  to  any  such 
district. 

4.  By  the  trustees  of  any  district  in  paying  or  refusing  to  pay  any 
teacher,  or  in  refusing  to  admit  any  scholar  gratuitously  into  any 
school. 

6.  By  any  trustees  of  any  school  district  library  concerning  such 
library,  or  the  books  therein,  or  the  use  of  such  books. 

6.  By  any  district  meeting  in  relation  to  the  library. 

7.  By  any  other  oflicial  act  or  decision  concerning  any  other  matter 
under  this  act,  or  any  otlier  act  pertaining  to  common  schools,  may 
appeal  to  the  Suporintendeut  of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  hereby 
authorized  and  required  to  examine  and  decide  the  same;  and  his 
decision  shall  be  iinal  and  conclusive,  and  not  subject  to  question  or 
review  in  any  place  or  court  whatever. 

The  seventh  subdivision  of  this  section  contains  language  as  com- 

-  prehensive  as  could  well  be  employed.  It  authorizes  any  person 
ag^grieved  at  "any  other  official  act  or  decision  concerning  any  other 

_  matter  under  this  act  or  any  other  act  pertaining  to  common  schools,'* 
to  appeal  to  the  State  Superintendent.  The  contention  of  the  respond- 

-  ent*s  counsel  that  the  phrase  "  any  other  official  act "  refers  only  to 
acts  by  the  same  body  or  of  the  same  nature  as  though  specified  in 
the  first  six  subdivisifms  of  the  section,  cannot  be  adopted.  It  is  an 
official  act  concerning  "  any  other  matter  under  this  act  or  under  any 
ether  act  pertaining  to  common  schools,"  which  is  the  subject  of 

_  appeal  It  was  the  obvious  intent  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  an 
Z  easy,  inexpensive,  speedy  and  conclusive  way  for  procuring  a  deter- 
mination of  complaints  against  any  official  act  of  any  local  school 
official  Both  the  language  of  the  law  and  the  different  steps  taken 
by  the  Legislature  to  bring  it  to  its  present  state,  sustain  this  con- 
struction. Enacted  in  the  early  days  of  the  school  system,  it  has 
from  time  to  time  been  added  to  with  the  evident  purpose  of  making 
it  clear  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Superintendent  is  intended  to  be 
State-wide  and  is  to  cover  all  controversies  touching  any  official  act  of 
local  school  officials. 

These  provisions  of  the  general  law  were,  in  substance,  in  force 

-  long  before  the  passage  of  the  sjjecial  laws  referring  only  to  the  city 
.  of  Binghamton.     If  the  Legislature  had  intended  to  cut  off  the  right 

of  appeal,  as  to  that  city,  it  would  have  so  provided  in  the  laws  par* 

ticuhirly  applicable  to  it.     It  not  only   did  not  do  this,  but  it  is 

■=^  worthy  of  note  that  it  expressly  preserved  the  right  in  the  first 

-^  instance  and  omitted  to  do  this  only  upon  a  reenactment  of  the  Bing- 

liamion  school  laws  consequent  upon  the  granting  of  a  city  charter  to 


determiuation  of  tba  question  of  jurisdicticm,  and  yel 
beariog  upon  it  to  jtistify  me  in  mentiouiut];  it.  The 
that  the  action  of  the  respondent  is  in  violation  of  cl 
Laws  of  1877,  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  frequent  c 
books  in  scboolB."  This  is  "an  act  pertaining  to  co 
The  question  brought  here  is  one  arising  under  it. 
tion  of  thin  question  may  involve  the  construction  of  1 
this  general  law,  rather  than  of  the  special  laws  relati 
ton.  It  will  hardly  be  contended  that  the  Xjegislaturc 
it  to  the  board  of  education  or  trustees  in  each  city  oi 
a  special  school  act,  to  place  such  construction  as  it  she 
this  general  law  and  to  Buit  its  acts  to  iis  views  of  the 
law,  without  affording  a  means  of  redress  to  persons  d 
in  opiaions  and  aggrieved  by  its  acta.  Such  a  -ne-wwi 
many  different  constructiona  of  the  meaning  of  this 
are  different  localities  having  special  acts,  and  wonld 
pose  and  intent  of  this  general  law. 

In  view  of  these  consideratiouu,  it  seems  dear  to  me 
ance  of  the  appellant  is  properly  brought  before  the 
means  of  an  appeal,  and  that,  under  the  laws,  it  is  t 
Superintendent  to  determine  the  matter. 

Passing,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  the  merits  of  i 
queatious  present  themselves.  Has  the  appellant  I 
Was  the  resohition  of  October  18th,  providing  that  nc 
be  made  in  the  geographies  in  use  in  tlie  schools  dur 
school  year,  an  adoption  and  designation  of  a  t«xt-I 
meaning  of  chapter  413  of  the  Laws  of  1877,  entitled 
vent  frequent  changes  of  text-books  in  the  schooh 
the  board  a  right  to  reconsider  such  action  at  the  same 
meeting,  as  provided  by  its  by-laws?  If  it  was  an  adc 
book  ■within  the  meaning  of  the  act  to  prevent  fri 
of  text-books,  was  the  subsequent  action  of  the  board 
that  statute  ?     If  the  action  of  October  18th  was  not  a 
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of  preventing  progress  in  the  schools.  It  is  intended  to  prevent 
changes  in  text-books  upon  the  same  subject  oftener  than  once  in  five 
years,  unless  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  such  change  should  be  so  strong 
that  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  board  of  education  in  cities,  villages 
and  union  free  school  districts,  or  of  the  legal  voters  at  the  annual 
school  meeting  in  the  other  districts  of  the  State  should  be  cast  in 
favor  of  the  change.  When  a  book  has  been  adopted  and  designated 
as  provided  in  the  act,  it  cannot  be  changed  for  the  period  of  five 
years,  except  by  a  three-fourths  vote.  After  the  expiration  of  such 
period,  another  book  may  be  adopted  in  place  of  it  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  board  of  education,  or  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  electors,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

It  is  conceded  that  Guyot's  geographies  had,  at  the  time  of  the  action 
of  the  board  in  question,  been  in  use  in  the  schools  of  Binghamton  for 
more  than  five  years.  There  had  at  no  time  been  any  formal  action  of  the 
board  designating  them  as  text-books,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
418  of  the  Laws  of  1877,  when  the  resolution  of  October  eighteenth 
"iras  adopted.  That  resolution  simply  provided  that  no  change  should 
l>e  made  in  the  geographies  in  use  in  the  schools  during  the  present 
school  year.  It  is  impossible  to  hold  that  this  was  an  adoption  or 
designation  of  Ouyot's  geographies  as  text-books  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law  to  prevent  frequent  changes  of  text-books,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, they  could  not  be  superseded  for  the  period  of  five  years, 
except  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  board.  B  it  was,  why  should 
the  board  have  resolved  to  make  no  change  during  ''the  present 
school  year."  It  was  manifestly  the  expression  of  an  intention  not  to 
supersede  the  book  during  the  school  year  and  nothing  more.  If  the 
action  of  October  eighteenth  was  not  a  designation  of  a  text-book 
wider  the  law,  then  there  was  certainly  no  statutory  impediment  to  the 
reconsideration  of  that  action  within  the  time  provided  by  the  rules  of 
the  board.  Moreover,  the  resolutions  passed  subsequently  bv  the 
1>oard  adopting  Barnes*  geographies,  did  not  contravene  or  infringe 
upon  the  resolution  of  October  eighteenth  in  the  least  The  last 
named  resolution  only  provided  that  no  change  should  be  made 
during  the  present  school  year.     The  resolutions  adopting  Barnes' 

Sographies  provides  that  their  use  should  not  be  commenced  tmtil 
6  beginning  of  the  next  school  year.  The  resolution  of  January 
seventeenth,  providing  that  the  use  of  Guyot's  geographies  should  be 
discontinued  after  the  present  school  year,  was  only  in  completion  of 
the  purpose  of  the  board.  I  do  not  see  its  materiality  in  any  event. 
If  the  resolution  adopting  Barnes'  geographies  was  lawful  and  it  was 
ij^arly  adopted,  then  it  very  effectually  discontinued  Guyot's 
sographies  when  it  went  into  operation. 

If  the  resolution  of  October  eighteenth  was  not  an  adoption  of 

'  Chiyot's  geographies  for  the  period  of  five  years,   and  as  already 

J  observed,  it  seems  clear  that  it  was  not,  then  there  would  seem  to  be 

i  no  reason  why  the  board  could  not  adopt  another  series  of  geographies 

\  at  any  time  by  a  majority  vote. 

^      But  the  board  has  provided  that  the  Barnes  geographies  should  go 
'into  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year,  and  the  appellant 
^'0tkyu  that»  by  reason  of  an  intervening  election  or  otherwise,  there 
jht  be  changes  in  the  board  before  that  time,  and  that  \Xie\io^i\  «j^ 
jiow  constituted  caxmot  legislate  for  a  board  vvhich  may  \>e  ^^erceo.^ 


the  present  Bchool  venr,  nnd  that  patrons  of  the  schools 
accordingly,  bound  the  board  in  lionor,  if  not  in  law, 
new  bookfl  in  use  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  ne 
Moreover,  the  beginning  of  a  school  year  would  seem  tn 
and  appropriate  time  for  taking  euch  a  step.  Whetl 
BB  now  constituted,  couht  change  its  mind,  or  whether  i 
changes  in  its  memberBhip,  t^ould  overthrow  this  actioi 
three-fourtliB  vote  prior  to  the  time  when  the  new  1 
into  use,  or  prior  to  the  time  when  it  had  become  necesE 
to  supply  their  children  with  the  books,  are  queations 
necessary  to  consider  before  such  action  should  be  tak 
The  appeals  must  be  dismissed  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Atwell  A  Oo.  v. 
Eddoation  of  tJnion  Free  School  District  No.  1,  1 
Chester,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

A  board  ut  education  vaa  autborlzed  bT  epeclal  law  to  conatmct  k  ne 
by  eontriU't.  to  be  entered  Into  with  the  lowest  bidder.  The  lowest 
their  proposition  did  not  confurm  to  tbo  Bpe«1fll^atloDB  for  the  hoidi 
board,  but  laelBt  thnt  in  each  Inntaaoe  where  the  bid  differed  trom 
tbo  varlani^e  was  more  favorable  to  the  board  than  Co  them. 

Held,  That  tbu  board  was  justified  in  dlBrasanUiu:  thefr  bid. 

(Deolded  April  B.18S7.) 

A.  W.  Paige.  Snq.,  for  appellant. 

The  board  of  education  of  Union  Free  School  I>iatrii 
town  of  "WeBtchester,  is  engaged  in  the  erection  of 
building,  under  the  authority  conferred  by  the  general 
this  State,  and  particularly  of  chapter  36  of  the  ] 
having  special  reference  to  this  particular  district.  Bei 
the  board  advertised  for  bids  from  parties  willing  ■ 
furnish  the  building  ^vith  stpam-beating  apparatus,  and 


r. 
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The  statutes,  under  which  the  board  is  acting,  provide  that  the 
building  should  be  erected  by  contract  with  the  lowest  bidder  or 
bidders,  and  further  provide  that  the  board  might  refuse  to  accept 
any  bid  made,  for  reasonable  cause.  Aside  from  this  statutory 
restriction  upon  the  action  of  the  board,  it  would  have  the  right  to 
accept  such  bid  as  it  should  see  fit,  regardless  of  the  amount  thereof, 
provided  its  action  should  be  untainted  with  fraud;  or,  at  leasts 
should  not  be  so  injudicious  or  indiscreet  as  to  overthrow  the 
presumption  of  ordinary  sound  business  management  in  the  trans- 
action of  the  public  business  in  which  it  is  engagfed.  To  entitle  the 
appellants  to  the  relief  which  they  seek,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show 
inat  the  different  bidders  proposed  to  do  precisely  the  same  things  for 
different  amounts  and  that,  the  other  things  being  equal,  the  Board 
deliberately  refused  the  lowest  bidder. 

In  this  case  it  appears  that  the  board  supplied  to  different  bidders 
specifications  setting  forth,  in  detail,  what  would  be  required  in  con- 
nection with  steam-heating  apparatus.  The  appellants  admit  that 
they  did  not  bid  upon  these  specifications.  Their  offer  was  set  forth 
in  detail,  and  they  say  that  they  offered  to  furnish  more  than  the 
board  required.  They  insist  that  their  specifications  were  substan- 
tially like  those  furnished  by  the  board  and  that,  in  each  instance 
^where  there  was  variation,  the  difference  was  more  favorable  to  the 
board  than  to  the  bidders.  The  respondent  denies  this.  There  is  no 
allegation  of  fraud  against  the  action  of  the  board  set  up  in  the  papers, 
nor  is  there  any  proof  which  would  sustain  such  an  allegation,  and  fraud 
is  never  to  be  imputed  in  the  absence  of  proof.  It  being  stated  that 
the  specifications  upon  which  the  different  bids  were  made  were  not 
identical,  the  board  of  education  was  the  only  judge  as  to  which 
proposition  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  district  to  accept  This 
-would  be  particularly  and  emphatically  true  of  propositions  to  supply 
beating  apparatus,  for  the  different  kinds  and  systems  are  so  dissimilar 
that  it  would  seem  practically  impossible  to  determine  the  question  by 
competitive  bids,  unless  it  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  board 
to  accept  such  as  it  might  think  most  desirable. 

For  these  considerations  I  feel  obliged  to  dismiss  the  appeal,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


No.  3587. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  E.  D.  Girvan  and  others,  from  the 
Proceedings  of  a  District  Meeting  held  February  28, 1887,  in  School 
District  No.  3,  Town  of  Harrisburgh,  County  of  Lewis,  New  York. 

When  a  district  meeting  is  held  on  n  very  ntonny  nisht,  and  ut  a  tiniu  when  road8  in  the 
district  were  ulmont  impassable— in  uonHoaueuce  of  which  voters  wt-ro  unable  to 
attend— and  by  a  very  close  vote  of  those  present  a  ehantre  of  site  is  decided  uj>on, 
and  such  vote  results  in  much  apparent  dissiitisfac^tion  in  the  district,  the  action  of  the 
meetinff  will  be  set  aside,  and  a  special  meeting  ordered  to  obtain  a  clear  expression 
of  the  voters  of  the  district  upon  the  proposed  chanffo  of  site, 

(Decided  April  15. 1887.) 

This  appeal  is  taken  by  legal  voters  in  school  district  No.  3,  town  of 
Harrisburgh,  county  of  Lewis,  from  the  action  of  a  district  meeting 


In  the  Mattor  of  tbe  Appeal  of  Aahon  L.  Hax  and  Ons 
O.  Dean,  Trustee  of  School  District  No.  15,  Town 
Orleana  County,  N.  Y. 

It  iH  one  of  UiD  powon<  nt  a  dtstiict  moetinx  to  sdrise  and  direct  the  i 
tho  iifiople  ilonlrp  liim  to  do  in  roirurrf  to  the  erection  of  a  school  bull 

It  Ih  II  ilutF  o[  thi>  tniHti'u  tu  carry  uut  tlia  dlrectlona  of  a  dlBtrlct  auv 
new  Hi'liool  buliillnu. 

(DocMod  April  IH,  l«n.) 

Meesra.  llTiw/cn  and  Jlyan  for  appellantn. 

John  Vunneen,  Enq.,  for  respondent 

This  ia  an  appeal  taken  by  legal  electora  of  school  di 
town  of  Bidgeway,  Orleana  county,  from  the  alleged  ] 
sole  trustee  of  said  diBtrict  to  call  a  apecial  meeting  of 
electora  when  requested  by  a  sufficient  number  to  do  bo, 
alleged  neglect  to  carry  out  the  directiona  of  a  district  i 
tive  to  tbe  erection  of  a  scboo]  building. 

It  appears  from  tbe  evidence  presented  that  there  ie 
the  district  as  to  tbe  plan  to  be  followed  in  building,  a 
appears  that  a  very  large  majority  prefer  a  plan  whicl 
does  not  approve  of. 

Since  this  appeal  was  taken,  a  apecial  meeting  has  be< 
the  wisbes  of  the  district  mtwle  aufficiently  clear  to  full 
trustee  just  what  the  people  desire  him  to  doin  regard  to 
The  law  dues  not  confer  ujion  a  trustee  tbe  power  to  ei 
or  disapprove  of  tbe  plan  selected  by  the  people.  Tbe  < 
office  are  to  carry  out  their  desires  aa  legiuly  expreseed, 
to  the  ap])roval  of  tbe  acbool  commissioner  bo  far  aa  faea1 
and  veutilation  are  concerned.  When  the  district 
adopted  tliis  plan  and  ajtproval  is  obtained,  it  is  the 
trustee  to  i)roctied  with  tbo  work  in  band. 

Ill  view  of  the  facta  prcKctitcil,  I  have  reached  tbe  coi 
the  appellants  had  grouuils  for  this  appeal.     The  trustt 
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No.  3524 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Sabah  M.  Peckham  v.  The  Board  of 
Education  of  School  District  No.  6,  of  the  Town  of  Oyster  Bay, 
Queens  County. 

A  mlo  of  a  V>oard  of  education  which  provided  that  all  contracta  made  with  teachers 
should  he  subject  to  termination  by  eith**r  party  on  one  week's  written  notice  to  the 
other  party,  held  not  to  anply  to  a  teacher's  contract,  unless  it  is  clearly  shown  that 
the  teacher  had  notice  of  tne  role  at  the  time  the  contract  to  teach  was  entered  into. 

(Decided  April  18, 1887.) 

Benjamin  W,  Downing,  Esq,,  for  appellant 
J".  B,  O.  Tappan,  Esq.,  for  respondent. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  the  action  of  the  respondent  in  dismissing* 
the  appellant  from  her  position  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  school 
in  the  disthct  and  in  refusing  to  pay  her  wages  claimed  to  be  due 
under  a  contract  or  agreement  entered  into  between  the  parties. 

The  appellant  showed  in  her  papers  on  appeal  that  she  had  been 
employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  district  for  about  seven  years,  when  in 
June,  1885,  she  was  reengaged  for  the  ensuing  school  year,  to  com- 
mence on  the  thirty-first  day  of  August,  1885,  with  pay  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  dollars  per  week ;  that  she  accepted  such  reengagement  and 
entered  upon  her  duties  pursuant  thereto ;  that  on  the  twenty-second 
day  of  March,  1886,  she  received  notice  in  writing  from  the  board, 
reducing  her  pay  to  twelve  dollars  per  week  from  the  first  day  of 
April  following;  that  she  replied  that  she  should  decline  to  accept 
pay  at  the  reduced  rate;  that  she  was  subsequently  dismissed  by  the 
board  and  forcibly  prevented  from  teaching  the  remainder  of  the 
year ;  that  she  at  all  times  held  herself  in  readiness  to  fulfill  the 
agreement,  but  that  the  board  had  refused  to  pay  her  her  wages  from 
the  twenty-sixth  day  of  April,  1886,  to  the  close  of  the  year. 

No  answer  having  been  interposed  by  the  respondent,  the' facts  set 
forth  by  her  were  assumed  to  be  true  and  a  decision  rendered  in  her 
favor  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  November,  1886.  Subsequently,  upon  the 
application  of  the  respondent,  the  case  was  reopened  and  the 
respondent  allowed  to  interpose  an  answer. 

The  respondent,  now  answering  the  appeal,  admits  that  the  appellant 
was  a  teacher  in  the  school  for  severed  years,  and  was  reengaged  in 
June,  1885,  but  alleges  that  such  engagement  was  "  subject  to  the 
rules  of  the  board,"  and  that,  in  1879,  a  rule  had  been  adopted  provid- 
ing that  all  contracts  made  with  teachers  should  be  subject  to  termin- 
ation by  either  party  on  one  week*s  written  notice  to  the  other  party.  The 
respondent  states,  on  information  and  belief,  that  said  rule  "was  fully 
made  known  to  the  teachers,  including  the  appellant,  at  about  the 
time  of  the  enacting  thereof,  and  also  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
subsequent  engagements  of  some  of  the  same  teachers,  including 
the  appellant."  It  is  insisted  that  this  rule  was  well  known  to  the 
teachers,  and  the  affidavits  of  several  of  them,  which  are  submitted, 
certainly  show  that  it  was  known  to  them. 

No  copy  of  the  rule  is  submitted  by  the  board.  It  is  not  shown 
to  have  ever  been  printed.  The  appellant  denies  that  she  ever  was 
made-aware  of  the  enactment  of  such  a  rule,  and  even  challenges  the 

110 
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board  to  produce  the  record  of  its  enactment,  and  tbej  do  not  produce 
it.  In  any  event,  the  board  ought  not  to  expect  to  bind  teachers  by  a 
rule,  said  to  have  been  adopted  in  1879,  in  so  important  a  matter  as  a 
contract  of  employment,  without  bringing"  sucb  rule  clearly  and 
distinctly  and  imdeniably  to  the  attention  of  the  teacher  with  whom 
it  is  contracting.  Its  proof  comes  short  of  showing  that  it  did  this, 
and,  in  the  face  of  her  sworn  and  unimpeached  statements  to  the 
contrary  I  cannot  £nd  that  the  contract  was  subject  to  such  a 
limitation. 

Moreover,  it  a])]  ears  clearly,  from  the  statements  of  all  the  parties^ 
that  the  alleged  rule  was  invoked  in  the  appellant's  case  only  to 
compel  her  to  accept  less  pay  than  the  board  bad,  at  the  begmning 
of  the  school  yeai-,  agreed  to  pay  her.  No  allegation  was  made 
against  the  character  or  the  qualifications  of  tbe  teacher.  lodeed, 
the  board,  in  A>Titing,  proposed  to  allow  her  to  continue,  provided  she 
would  accept  the  reduced  pay.  I  am  convinced  from  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  x)arties,  as  set  forth  in  the  pleadings,  that  the 
understanding  on  both  sides  was  that  the  engagement  was  for  the 
school  year,  and  that  the  board  removed  the  teacher  only  l>ecau8€  she 
insisted  upon  the  board  carrying  out  its  original  agreement  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  equities  are  strongly  with  the  appellant  in  the 
conti'oversy,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  law  is  also. 

It  is  too  late  to  reinstate  the  teacher  in  her  position,  but  the  board 
should  pay  her  to  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  respondent  pay  the  appellant  for  nine  weeks 
at  the  rate  of  fifteen  dollars  per  week,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $135, 
together  with  interest  thereon,  at  six  per  cent  per  annum,  from  the 
1st  day  of  July,  1886. 


No.  3538. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  J.  W.  Rood,  v.  John  Liatdoib,  Trustee 
of  School  District  No.  10,  Town  of  Pomfret,  Chautauqua  Countv, 

N.Y. 

Trustees,  in  nsHessiiiK  railroad  property,  are  to  take  the   assessors'  valuation,  filed 
pursuant  to  chui»tor  004,  Laws  oi  1867. 

(Decided  April  18, 1887.) 

This  is  an  appeal  l)y  a  tax-payer  in  district  No.  16,  town  of  Pomfret, 
Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  against  John  Latimer,  sole  trustee  of  said 
district 

The  appellant  alleges  as  a  ground  for  appeal,  that  in  preparin^r* 
certain  tax-list,  said  trustee  failed  to  include  all  the  property  within 
the  district,  belonging  to  a  certain  railroad  company,  and  all  of  certain 
other  property  belonging  to  a  certain  telegraph  company. 

It  aj^pears  from  the  pleadings  of  the  appellant,  that  the  town 
assessors  apportioned  to  the  district,  the  railroad  and  telegraph 
property  in  question,  pursuant  to  chapter  694,  Laws  of  18t)7,  as 
amended,  and  filed  the  statement  thereof  in  the  town  clerk's  office. 
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3roTided  by  said  act  that  all  taxes  against  said  companies  shall 

'ied  and  assessed  upon  the  said  assessors'  valuation,  until  their 

annual    assessment    or    apportionment.     This  it    appears  the 

^e  did;  consequently,  there  is  no  ground  for  this  appeal,  and  the 

therefore,  is  dismissed. 


No.  3593. 


3  ^Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  William  F.  Andrews,  from  the  pro- 
dings  of  a  Special  Meeting  held  in  School  District  No.  16,  Town 
Denmark,  Lewis  County,  N.  Y.,  February  9,  1887. 

i('t  mcotint;  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time  and  may  transact  any  basiness  at 
ljonrn(;d  mooting?  which  it  eonld  have  done  at  the  llrst  meeting  held  under  the 
WIk'U  th«;ro  was  sonic  question  as  to  the  retrularity  of  an  adjournment,  the 
actions  of  tho  adjourned  moetiujj  were  upheld  upon  It  appoarine  clearly  that 
.it^rrt  of  the  district  very  ffonerally  attended,  and  that  the  action  taken  was  sup- 
d  by  n  large  majority. 

dod  April  22. 1887.) 

s  is  an  appeal  ta,ken  by  an  elector  of  school  district  No.  16,  town 
nmark,  Lewis  county,  from  the  action  of  a  school  meeting  which 

to  change  a  school-house  site  and  construct  thereon  a  new 
l-house. 

)  grounds  of  appeal  alleged  by  appellant  are  that  the  meeting 
n  adjourned  one,  and  that  at  the  previous  meeting,  when  the 
rnnient  was  agreed  ui)on,  no  hour  or  place  was  designated,  and 
le  or  place  recorded  upon  the  clerk's  minutes,  and  that  conse- 
ly  the  adjournment  was  without  day  and  the  adjourned  meeting 
legal. 

t  respondont,  the  trustee,  for  answer  to  the  appeal,  alleges  the 
)  be  that  the  time  and  place  of  adjournment  were  agreed  upon 
Lily  entered  in  the  minutes,  and  that  the  time  and  place  of  the 
ig  was  well  understood  by  the  voters,  and  that  the  proposed 
ig  was  the  subject  of  much  talk  in  the  district  prior  thereto, 
ppears  that  there  was  a  full  attendance  of  legal  voters  present 

meeting  and  a  large  majority  voted  in  favor  of  the  change. 
J  conceded  by  the  appellants  that  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters 
tlu^  change,  but  claimed  that,  of  the  tax-paj-ing  portion,  the 
»n  is  nearly  equal. 

oes  not  appear  that  any  voter  opposed  to  the  change  was  misled 
,he  time  and  place  of  meeting,  and  in  view  of  all  the  facts  I  must 
e  to  find  that  the  meeting  of  February  9th  was  illegal. 

appeal  is  dismissed. 
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board  to  produce  the  record  of  its  enactment,  and  they  do  not  produce 
it.  In  any  event,  the  board  ought  not  to  expect  to  bind  teachers  by  a 
rule,  said  to  have  been  adopted  in  1879,  in  so  important  a  matter  as  a 
contract  of  employment,  without  bringing  such  rule  clearly  and 
distinctly  and  undeniably  to  the  attention  of  the  teacher  >Wth  whom 
it  is  contracting.  Its  proof  comes  short  of  showing  that  it  did  this, 
and,  in  the  face  of  her  sworn  and  unimpeached  statements  to  the 
contrary  I  cannot  find  that  the  contract  was  subject  to  such  a 
limitation. 

Moreover,  it  a])]  ears  clearly,  from  the  statements  of  all  the  parties, 
that  the  alleged  rule  was  invoked  in  the  appellant's  case  onlv  to 
compel  her  to  accept  less  pay  than  the  board  had,  at  the  begmning 
of  the  school  year,  agreed  to  pay  her.  No  allegation  was  made 
against  the  character  or  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher.  Indeed, 
the  board,  in  ^^'riting,  proposed  to  allow  her  to  continue,  provided  she 
would  accept  the  reduced  pay.  I  am  convinced  from  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  parties,  as  set  forth  in  the  pleadings,  that  the 
understanding  on  both  sides  was  that  the  engagement  was  for  the 
school  year,  and  that  the  board  removed  the  teacher  only  because  she 
insisted  upon  the  board  carrying  out  its  original  agreement  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  equities  are  strongly  with  the  appellant  in  the 
controversy,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  law  is  also. 

It  is  too  late  to  reinstate  the  teacher  in  her  position,  but  the  board 
should  pay  her  to  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  respondent  pay  the  appellant  for  nine  weeks 
at  the  rate  of  fifteen  dollars  per  week,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $135^ 
together  with  interest  thereon,  at  six  per  cent  per  annuip,  from  the 
Ist  day  of  July,  1886. 


No.  3638. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  J.  W.  Rood,  v.  John  LiATncEB,  Trustee 
of  School  District  No.  IG,  Town  of  Pomfret,  Chautauqua  Clountv, 

N.  Y. 

Trustees,  in  assossinK  railroad  property,  are  to  take  the   assessors'  valuation,  filed 
pursuant  to  ehapt^^r  rtW,  Laws  or  18C7. 

(Decided  April  18,  ik87.) 

This  is  an  appeal  by  a  tax-payer  in  district  No.  16,  town  of  Pomfret, 
Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  against  John  Latimer,  sole  trustee  of  said 
district 

The  appellant  alleges  as  a  ground  for  appeal,  that  in  preparing  ft 
certain  tax-list,  said  trustee  failed  to  include  all  the  property  within 
the  district,  belonging  to  a  certain  railroad  company,  and  all  of  certain 
other  property  belonging  to  a  certain  telegraph  company. 

It   appears   from  the   pleadings  of    the   appellant,  that   the  town 

assessors   apportioned  to   the   district,   the   railroad    and   telegraph 

•ft  property   in   question,  pursuant  to   chapter   694,  Liaws    of    1867.  as 

i  I  amended,  and  filed  the  statement  thereof  in  the  town  clerk's  office. 


.  I 
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t  is  proTided  by  said  act  that  all  taxes  against  said  companies  shall 
e  levied  and  assessed  upon  the  said  assessors'  valuation,  until  their 
ext  annual  assessment  or  apportionment.  This  it  appears  the 
*ustee  did;  consequently,  there  is  no  ground  for  this  appeai,  and  the 
ime,  therefore,  is  dismissed. 


No.  3593. 

1  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  William  F.  Andrews,  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  Special  Meeting  held  in  School  District  No.  16,  Town 
of  Denmark,  Lewis  County,  N.  Y.,  February  9,  1887. 

district  mcetiiif?  may  Oiljourn  from  time  to  time  and  may  transact  any  business  at 
Lu  adjuurniMi  nioetin^  wiiioii  it  could  have  done  at  the  first  meeting  held  under  the 
rail.  When  thcro  was  somti  <iucrttion  as  to  the  re;:ularity  of  an  adjournment,  the 
ransactions  of  ti)(^  adjourned  moetinc;  were  upheld  upon  it  appearing  clearly  tliat 
ho  voters  of  the  distri<rt  very  generally  attended,  and  that  the  action  taken  was  sap- 
K>rtcd  by  a  large  majority. 

Decided  April  22. 1887.) 

This  is  an  appeal  taken  by  an  elector  of  school  district  No.  16,  town 
Denmark,  Lewis  county,  from  the  action  of  a  school  meeting  which 
led  to  change  a  school-house  site  and  construct  thereon  a  new 
tiool-house. 

The  grounds  of  appeal  alleged  by  appellant  are  that  the  meeting 
ks  an  adjourned  one,  and  that  at  the  previous  meeting,  when  the 
journment  was  agreed  uj^on,  no  hour  or  i)la(*e  was  designated,  and 
time  or  place  recorded  upon  the  clerk's  minutes,  and  that  conse- 
ently  the  adjournment  was  without  day  and  the  adjourned  meeting 
149  illegal. 

The  respondent,  the  trustee,  for  answer  to  the  appeal,  alleges  the 
3t  to  be  that  the  time  and  place  of  adjournment  were  agreed  upon 
d  duly  entered  in  the  minutes,  and  that  the  time  and  place  of  the 
Beting  was  well  understood  by  the  voters,  and  that  the  proposed 
eeting  was  the  subject  of  much  talk  in  the  district  prior  thereto. 
It  appears  that  there  was  a  full  attendance  of  legal  voters  present 
.  the  meeting  and  a  large  majority  voted  in  favor  of  the  change. 
It  is  conceded  by  the  appellants  that  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters 
»vor  tho  cliange,  but  claimed  that,  of  the  tax-paying  j^ortion,  the 
▼ision  is  nearly  equal. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  voter  opposed  to  the  change  was  misled 
to  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  and  in  view  of  all  the  facts  I  must 
^line  to  find  that  the  meeting  of  February  9th  was  illegal. 
^lio  appeal  is  dismissed. 


This  appeal  is  taken  Vij  Louie  Wolf  from,  the  action  of 
of  election  of  school  (liBtrict  No.  2,  towns  of  Aliddleto^ 
fielil,  in  the  county  of  Itichmond,  in  declaring'  the  result 
for  trustee  held  iu  said  district  August  31,  lt<86. 

The  allegations  of  the   appellant  are,  that    at    said 
Schaible,  Jr.,  Max  C.  Huehner  and  Stjuire  Force  acted 
■of  election ;  that  the  appelliint.  one  Wdliam  Nulty  and  ox 
Toted  for  fur  trustee;  that  the  number  of  votes  cast  was 
Totes  were  canvaseed  as  follows: 

For  Wolf,  the  appellant 

For  Nultv 

For  NehuK    

That  two  ballots  bearing  the  name  of  Louis  Wolf  for 
found  in  the  box  in  which  ballots  for  clerk  were  depoa 
ballots  for  clerk  found  in  the  trustee's  box;  that  one  ball 
contained  the  name  of  Louia  Wolf  printed  thereon  &nc 
William  Nulty  written  thereon;  that  if  these  three  ball 
counted,  the  vote  would  have  exactly  corresponded  with 
kept  at  Ruch  election;  that  tho  ballot  containing  both  i 
Nulty  and  Wolf  was  counted  for  Nulty,  and  the  two  bal 
Wolf  were  rejected,  and  iit  no  time  included  in  the 
chairman  announced  that  no  election  had  been  lield. 

The  ri'spundent,  Mux  C.  Hucbner,  for  answer  to  the  t 
that  the  votes  as  counted  exceeded  the  poll  list,  and  wb 
that  there  were  two  trustee  ballots  found  in  the  clerk 
that  they  were  opened  or  that  anyone  saw  the  conten 
ballots.  He  admits  that  n  ballot  containing  both  the  n 
and  Nulty  wah  counted  for  Nulty.  He  alleffes  tba 
interested  have  not  been  made  parties,  and  further  al 
loa«t  Hix  itlejial  votes  were  cast  for  Wotf,  and  asks  that  i 
referred  to  the  hcIkwI  commiswoner  of  Richmond  couutv 
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On  Marcii  8, 1887,  at  seTen  p.  m.,  the  commissioner  was  attended  by 
oonnsel  for  the  appellant  and  by  Max  C.  Huebner,  one  of  the  respono- 
ents,  and  the  attorney  who  appeared  herein  for  respondents,  and  by 
Squire  Force,  another  respondent  herein,  and  announced  to  them  that 
he  would  attend  at  the  Edgewater  village  hall  on  the  12th  day  of 
March,  1887,  at  seven  o'clock  p.  m.,  to  proceed  to  take  evidence  herein 
pursuant  to  said  order.  Both  attorneys  agreed  to  meet  at  the  time- 
and  place  so  fixed.  That  at  the  date,  place  and  time  so  named,  the 
commissioner  attended  and  the  appellant  appeared  with  his  counsel 
and  witnesses,  but  neither  respondents  nor  counsel  appeared.  After 
waiting  over  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  matter  was,  on  motion  of 
appellant's  counsel,  adjourned  until  March  18,  1887,  at  seven  p.  u, 
Chi  the  18th  day  of  March,  1887,  at  seven  p.  m.,  both  appellant's  and 
respondents'  counsel  appeared,  and  respondents'  counsel  applied  for 
an  adjournment,  which  was  denied,  and  respondents'  counsel  retired. 
The  commissioner  states  that  "  the  motion  was  denied  because  appel- 
lant had  six  witnesses  present,  five  of  whom  had  been  subpoenaed." 

The  evidence  of  the  appellant  was  thereupon  proceeded  with. 

At  the  close  of  appellant's  evidence,  the  appellant's  counsel  asked 
that  a  notice  be  served  upon  the  respondents.  Max  C.  Huebner  and 
Squire  Force,  to  attend  at  the  next  session,  to  be  held  on  Saturday, 
March  28,  1887,  at  nine  a.  m.,  which  was  done. 

After  waiting  some  time  on  the  adjourned  day,  one  of  the  respond- 
ents. Squire  Force,  appeared,  but  stated  that  he  had  no  counsel,  did 
not  want  any  and  did  not  wish  to  be  examined  and  had  no  witnesses 
he  wished  examined. 

Mr.  Huebner,  although  in  the  btulding  and  personally  notified,  did 
not  appear  before  the  commissioner. 

iThomas  W.  Fitzgerald,  an  attorney,  appeared,  and  stated  that  he 
did  so  by  direction  of  Mr.  Huebner,  and  asked  for  an  adjournment. 
After  waiting  two  hours,  the  commissioner  declared  the  hearing 
dosed,  and  has  duly  returned  the  evidence  taken  to  me. 

From  the  testimony  taken,  I  find  the  facts  to  be  as  follows: 

The  poll  list  kept  at  the  annual  election  showed  that  187  votes  were 
east  for  trustee.  In  canvassing  the  votes  deposited  in  the  trustee's 
box,  it  was  found  that  the  appellant  received  ninety-two  votes,  Nulty 
eighty-four  and  Nelius  eight.  There  was  one  defective  baUot,  which 
iras  probably  intended  to  be  cast  for  Nulty,  and  I  so  find.  This  would 
increase  his  vote  to  eighty-five. 

There  were  two  ballots  for  trustee  in  the  clerk's  box,  placed  there 
hy  mistake,  which  were  cast  for  Louis  Wolf,  and  as  the  Counting  of 
these  two  ballots  would  make  the  vote  east  correspond  exactly  with 
the  poll  list,  thev  should  have  been  counted  for  him.  This  would 
have  increased  his  vote  to  ninety-four^  and  the  result  would  then 
appear  as  follows: 

Wolf 94 

Nulty 85 

Nelius : 8 

Giving  Louis  Wolf  a  clear  majority  of  one. 

I  therefore  sustain  the  appeal  and  hold  that  Louis  Wolf  was  duly 
elected  trustee  of  school  district  No.  2,  towns  of  Middletown  and 
Southficld;  county  of  Richmond,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  1886. 
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No.  3596. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  John  H.  CiiARK  and  Harrikt  IeL  &111, 
u  the  Board  of  Education  of  Lyons  Union  Free  School  Distnci 
No.  6. 

The  residence  of  a  minor,  naturally,  is  Identical  with  that  of  his  parents ;  but  it  1017  be 

elsewhere  by  their  consent 
Trustees  have  the  riffht  to  suspend  pupils  from  the  privileeres  of  the  school  wbeiv't^ 

conduct  is  so  willfully  insubordinate  as  to  be  destructive  of  the  discipline  an*:   :- 

ciency  of  the  school,  and  to  continue  to  deprive  pupils  of  Buch  priviJeife  until  xhejiiw 

Quivocally  submit  to  the  discipline. 

(Decided  May  6, 1887.) 

The  appellants  are  husband  and  wife.  The  appellant,  John  E 
Clark,  is  the  principal  of  the  L^ons  union  schooL  Heniy  Mernllisi 
brother  of  Mrs.  Clark,  and  has  resided  with  the  appellants  in  tk 
village  of  Lyons  since  August,  1886.  He  is  seventeen  years  of  age. 
His  parents,  who  formerly  resided  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  remored 
to  Colorado  in  the  summer  of  1886.  Merrill  had  been  a  pupil  ia  tbe 
Lyons  union  school  from  the  thirtieth  day  of  August,  1886,  up  to  tiie 
latter  part  of  January,  1887,  when  he  was  suspended  from  the  pmi- 
leges  of  the  school  by  the  board  of  education,  by  the  adoption  of  ik 
following  resolution,  viz.: 

Besolvedy  That  the  board  deems  the  conduct  for  the  past  few  diTi 
of  Henry  Merrill,  a  non-resident  pupil,  highly  disorganizing  snd 
injurious  to  the  government  of  the  school,  and  feel  it  their  datr  to 
>sever  his  connection  with  the  school  until  the  further  pleasure  of  the 
board 

The  cause  of  this  action  of  the  board  was  the  miscondut^  of  Miffiill 
towards  John  H.  Patterson,  who,  from  the  twelfth  day  of  Januair  had 
been  temporarily  acting  as  principal  of  the  school  during  the  ilbea 
of  Principal  Clark.  The  facts  in  relation  to  such  misconduct  are 
stated  somewhat  differently  by  differci»t  persons.  It  certainh 
amounted  to  an  assault  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  in  the  preeoitt 
of  the  school  upon  the  acting  principal,  when  he  w^as  engaged  m 
disciplining  other  pupils.  Upon  the  next  day  Merrill  used  groffiilT 
insulting  and  abusive  language  to  the  acting  principal  in  the  schod 
building,  and  whUe  the  school  was  in  session,  charging  >>iTn  witk 
lying,  and  offering  to  fight  him.  Merrill  admitted  all  this  in  the 
presence  of  the  board,  and  aggravated  his  conduct  by  justifying  it 
His  statements  before  the  board  were  reduced  to  writing  and  read 
over  to  him,  and  pronounced  by  him  correct.     He  said: 

"I  first  laid  hands  on  Mr.  Patterson  on  the  morning  of  the  twentv- 
fifth;  I  was  taking  the  part  of  the  smaller  boys;  I  did  not  think  he 
had  any  right  to  act  as  principal;  I  did  not  know  what  he  was;  I  think 
I  did  right  in  taking  hold  of  him;  if  Mr.  Gardner  had  not  interfered 
I  do  not  know  who  would  have  come  out  ahead,  he  or  me;  this  was  ii 
the  morning  during  school  hours. 

"I  mot  ]VIr.  Patterson  in  the  hall;  I  asked  him  if  he  wrote  the  jaece 
in  the  Demotn^afic  Fress  of  the  twenty-sixth;  he  said,  no;  I  said  it 
looked  like  his  work  and  as  if  he  had  a  hand  in  it;  I  said  if  he  toU 
about  town  that  lie  blackened  my  eye,  he  lied;  I  told  him  I  coaU 
whi})  him  and  if  he  wished  to  try  it  I  was  ready,  he  could  com* 
on;  I  offfTed  to  fight  him  several  times  there  in  the  hall;  this  f* 
dunng  school,  January  2(),  1887.'' 


J 
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After  hearing  these  statements  the  board  then  passed  the  resolution 
of  suspension.  Upon  subsequent  application,  it  refused  to  rescind 
the  same,  and  from  this  action  this  appeal  is  taken. 

The  board  of  education  in  their  answer  say: 

1.  That  Merrill  was  a  non-resident  pupil,  and  in  consequence  was 
in  the  school  only  at  the  sufferance  of  the  board,  regardless  of  the 
matters  here  under  discussion. 

2.  That  the  appeal  was  not  taken  within  the  thirty  days  required 
by  the  rules  of  this  Department 

3.  That  the  board  in  this  matter  exercised  the  discretion  which  the 
law  gives  it,  properly  and  wisely. 

The  question  of  residence  is  always  one  difficult  of  determination. 
It  depends  upon  the  intent  of  the  party  whose  place  of  residence  is 
disputed.  The  residence  of  a  minor  undoubtedly  follows  that  of  his 
parents,  but  it  may  be  elsewhere  by  their  consent  In  the  present 
case,  the  appellant  John  H.  Clark,  swears  that  "  after  consultations 
upon  the  subject  with  them  (Merrill's  parents),  and  deponent  and  depo- 
nent's wife,  it  was  agreed  upon  by  all  of  said  parties  that  Henry 
should  not  continue  to  reside  with  his  parents  and  that  he  should 
make  his  home  in  Lyons  with  deponent.  This  is  his  home,  and  he  is 
liere  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  his  home  and  not  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  attending  school,  and  he  is  wholly  supported  by  this  deponent, 
and  deponent  and  deponent's  wife  control  him  in  the  place  and  stead 
of  his  parents  and  as  their  own  son."  I  think  we  must  accept  this 
-testimony  of  an  unimpeachable  witness,  occupying  the  relations  which 
he  does  to  the  pupil  and  to  the  school,  as  determining  the  question  of 
Henry  Merrill's  residence,  and  must  hold  that  he  is  a  resident  pupil 
•of  the  village  of  Lyons. 

The  papers  on  appeal  were  served  on  one  of  the  respondents  on 
March  thirtieth,  and  on  another  on  March  thirty-first.  The  action 
.appealed  from  was  taken  March  first  I  think  service  upon  one  mem- 
ber of  the  board  would  have  been  sufficient  and  have  no  hesitancy  in 
holding  that  the  appeal  was  taken  in  time. 

We  come  now  to  the  real  question  in  the  case,  viz. :  Had  the  board 
X)f  education  the  power  to  deprive  Henry  Merrill  of  the  privileges  of 
the  school,  and  if  so,  was  the  power  wisely  and  properly  exercised? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  local  school  authorities  to 
suspend  pupils  from  school  privileges  when  their  conduct  is  so  willfully 
insubordinate  as  to  be  destructive  of  the  good  order  and  efficiency  of 
the  schools.  There  are  undoubtedly  some  cases  which  would  justify 
an  entire  and  perpetual  taking  away  of  school  privileges.  There  are 
many  more  cases  which  call  for  a  temporary  taking  away  of  such 
privileges,  to  continue  until  such  time  as  the  pupil  gives  satisfactory 
•  evidence  of  hid  willingness  to  submit  himself  to  the  discipline  of  the 
schooL  The  suspension  of  the  privileges  of  the  school  should  not  be 
dmposed  for  slight  cause.  The  privilege  is  a  sacred  one.  The  com- 
mon schools  belong  to  all  alike  and  are  for  the  benefit  of  alL  All 
have  rights  in  them.  But  one  cannot  be  allowed  to  so  conduct  him- 
self as  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  others  by  destroying  the  schools. 
If  be  does,  he  is  liable  to  have  his  right  taken  away  in  deference  to  the 
;general  and  common  good. 

The  conduct  of  the  boy  Merrill,  in  the  present  case,  was  very  bad 
and  inexcusable.     He  is  seventeen  years  of  age,  almost  at  man's  estate. 
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and  is  shown  to  be  large  of  his  age.  His  relations  to  the  permaDeni 
principal  of  the  school  placed  a  special  responsibilitj  upon  him.  Not- 
withstanding this,  he  deliberately  undertook  to  overthrow  the  gorenh 
ment  of  the  schooL  It  may  be  that  the  temporary  or  acting  prineiul 
lacked  experience  in  managing  a  school;  perhaps  he  dropped  an  indis- 
creet expression  or  acted  unwisely.  Even  in  that  case,  the  proper 
course  was  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  board.  It  wti 
not  the  business  of  this  pupil  to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  If  it  was 
possible  to  overlook  or  mitigate  the  attack  of  the  pupil  upon  the 
teacher  which  occurred  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  on  the  gronnd 
that  .he  had  acted  impulsively,  it  would  not  be  so  as  to  the  language 
of  the  boy  to  the  teacher  on  the  succeeding  day,  nor  of  his  subsequent 
justification  of  his  conduct  in  the  presence  of  the  board. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  board  should  reduce  the  school  to  a  etate 
of  discipline  and  control,  promptly  and  thoroug-hly,  and  I  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the  board  had  ampW 
justification  for  its  action  in  reference  to  Merrill.  I  do  not  see  hov  it 
could  have  done  less. 

I  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  evidence  in  relation  to  an  apologj  froa 
the  pupil  to  the  teacher.  From  Mr.  Patterson's  statement,  it  do» 
not,  however,  seem  to  have  given  much  evidence  of  regret  or  contri- 
tion. Going  through  the  form  of  an  apology  is  of  small  conse^jnence 
The  board  of  education  is  the  best  judge  of  the  circumstances  of  tl» 
school,  the  disposition  of  the  pupil  and  the  necessities  of  the  ca?*. 
This  Department  will  not  be  inclined  to  overrule  the  action  of  the 
board  in  this  case,  at  least  before  it  is  shown  that  it  refuses  to  readmit 
Merrill  to  the  privileges  of  the  school  after  he  has  given  abimito 
proof  of  regret  for  his  misconduct  and  of  readiness  to  submit  unre- 
servedly to  the  discipline  of  the  school.  When  such  evidence  shall  be 
adduced,  it  is  assumed  that  the  board  will  rescind  its  own  action. 

For  these  considerations  I  feel  compelled  to  dismiss  the  appeal 


No.  3697. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Florence  Snath  v.  R  A.  Ksisus^ 
School  Commissioner  of  the  First  Commissioner  District  of  Living 
ston  County. 

School  Cominissioner  rofuBioff  to  fcrant  a  oertiflcate  to  tecush  a  lan;e  school  t*>  jj 
applicnnt  whom  ho  cousidore  competent  to  teach  and  govern  a  smaller  school,  wu  w 
sustained  unless  it  clearly  appears  that  he  so  decided  from  Improper  motives. 

(Decided  May  9.  1887.) 

This  is  an  appeal  against  the  action  of  the  school  coiomissioner  d 
the  first  commissioner  district  of  Livingston  county,  in  refusing  to 
grant  a  teacher's  certificate  to  the  appellant,  -which  would  authorize 
her  to  accept  employment  as  a  teacher  in  Utie  first  school  district  d 
the  town  of  Groveland. 

It  is  allec^ed  by  the  appellant  that  the  school  commissioner  refnsw 
to  gi-ant  a  certificate  which  would  permit  her  to  teach  in  this  particu- 
lar district  and  that  such  refusal  was  caused  by  political  influences 
and  w^as  unjust  to  the  appellant.     The  school  commissioner,  on  th* 
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other  hand,  says  that  the  school  in  the  first  district  of  the  town  of 
Oroveland,  is  a  large  one,  with  an  average  attendance  much  in  excess 
of  any  school  which  the  appellant  has  ever  taught,  and  that  he  does 
not  deem  her  a  suitable  teacher  for  a  school  of  that  size.  He  denies 
that  his  decision  in  the  premises  has  been  influenced  by  any  one,  or 
that  he  entertained  any  prejudices  against  the  appellant,  and  he  sub* 
mits  the  examinjition  papers  furnished  by  Miss  Snath  upon  a  written 
examination  held  by  hun  in  which  she  was  one  of  the  candidates 
examined. 

The  school  commissioner  had  a  right  to  issue  a  third  grade  cer* 
tificate  to  the  appellant  which  would  authorize  her  to  teach  in  any 
particular  locality,  but  would  prevent  her  from  doing  so  in  any  other, 
and  he  had  abundant  authority  of  law  for  withholding  a  certificate 
which  would  confer  upon  her  authority  to  teach  in  the  first  district 
of  Qroveland,  while  at  the  same  time  offering  one  which  would 
authorize  her  to  take  a  school  in  a  smaller  district.  No  competent 
proof  is  offered  to  sustain  the  allegation  that  the  commissioner  acted 
otherwise  than  conscientiously.  I  have  examined  all  the  papers  in 
the  case  with  care,  and  have  no  hesitancy  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  respondent  took  the  course  he  did  in  this  case  through  a 
desire  to  discharge  his  duty  properly,  and  should  be  sustained  in  so 
doing. 

The  appeal  must,  therefore,  be  dismissed. 

Ill 


npuu  Irue  J.OL11  nay  ui  £  tiuruury,  xooi,  tuiu  uy  wuivu  ib  »» 
to  cIiuDge  the  site  and  erect  n  new  school  building.  T 
alleges  several  irregularities  in  the  proceedings  of  the  rae 
are  specified  with  much  clearness,  and  no  proof  19  offert 
the  allegations  whitih  are  set  forth  in  the  appeal  paper 
minutes  of  the  meeting,  it  wotild  appear  that  there  were  e 
qualified  electorsof  the  district  presentat  the  meetinfj;  th 
of  changing  the  site  aud  erecting  a  school  building  was 
length  and  deliberately  voted  upon.  Forty-eight  votes 
favor  of  a  new  school  building  and  twenty-nine  afrainst 
votes  were  cast  in  favor  of  chan^'ing  the  site  and  thii 
against.  The  record  book  of  the  district  shows  that  the 
persons  present  were  called  and  a  record  of  their  votes  w 

There  may  have  been  slight  irregularities  in  the  mani 
notice  and  in  some  of  the  proceedmgs  of  the  meeting,  1 
see  any  of  sufficient  gravity  to  justify  me  in  overturning 
clear  majority  of  the  qualiiied  voters  of  the  district  pr 
meeting.  No  fraud  ia  alleged.  'The  appellant  admits  ii 
that  this  district  is  almost  wholly  in  favor  of  a  new  achoo 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  I  feel  compelled  to 
appeaL 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Ida  L.  Griswold  v.  Auixun 
Trustee  of  School  District  No.  4,  Town  of  Claveracl 
Columbia. 


Atthotime  nt  d 


nuy  iiunrcl  wllh  n  tniHteB.  it  cannot  be  made  oblljca 
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against  the  trustee  of  said  district,  demanding  the  removal  of  said 
trustee  from  office. 

The  appellant  alleges  as  grounds  therefor  that  the  trustee  has  used 
insulting  language  toward  her  and  in  relation  to  her;  that  he  has 
prevented  her  from  f  uliilling  her  term  of  teaching ;  that  he  has 
taken  from  the  collector  the  district  moneys  and  retained  them,  and 
that  he  has  neglected  to  pay  her  for  the  services  she  has  rendered. 

The  respondent  in  answer  admits  that  he  received  from  the  col- 
lector all  the  district  moneys  then  held  by  that  officer,  and  alleges  as 
an  excuse  therefor  that  while  he,  the  trustee,  was  responsible  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  same,  the  collector  was  not  and  had  given  no 
bond  as  such  collector.  He  admits  also  that  the  teacher  taught  from 
September  4,  1880,  until  February  4,  1887,  when  dissatisfaction  having 
been  manifested  in  the  district  witli  her  teaching,  and  the  funds  not 
being  sufficient  to  continue  school  longer,  he  closed  the  school.  He 
alleges  that  he  reserved  the  right  to  terminate  the  teacher's  engage- 
ment for  either  cause.  The  trustee  denies  that  he  had  insulted  the 
teacher,  but  admits  using  strong  language  toward  her  while  in  a  pas- 
sion caused  by  alleged  tantalizing  conduct  toward  him  on  the  part  of 
tho  teacher.  The  trustee  makes  other  charges  against  the  teacher 
iMrhich  are  not  necessary  to  be  considered  upon  this  appeal,  as  the 
trustee  and  not  the  teacher  is  the  accused  person. 

The  allegations  are  so  conflicting  that  I  directed  Oliver  W.  Hallen- 
beck,  school  commissioner  of  the  lirst  district  of  Columbia  county,  to 
;  give  notice  to  the  respective  parties  and  take  their  testimony,  as  well 
;:  as  that  of  such  witnesses  as  might  be  offered  by  them.  Notices  having 
;:  been  regularly  given  by  the  commissioner,  the  hearing  was  proceeded 
.•  with  and  the  testimony  returned  to  me. 

y       From  the  evidence  so  taken  and  from  the  admissions  made  by  the 

parties,  I  find  the  facts  to  be  as  follows:     The  appellant  was  employed 

j   to  teach  by  the  respondent  as  trustee  for  from  thirty  to  forty  weeks 

of  school  to  commence  September  4,  1886,  or  until  the  district  moneys 

were   exhausted,    unless    in    the    meantime   general  dissatisfaction 

should  prevail  in  the  district  toward  the  teacher  when  her  term  should 

end.      She  was  to  receive  six  dollars  a  week  and  board  with  the 

trustee,  he  to  charge  her  for  such  board,  including  washing,  at  two 

.  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week. 

^"      The  appellant  taught  from  September  4,  1886,  until  February  4 

^*  1887,  when  the  trustee  discharged  her  and  closed  the  school.     As  the 

teacher    w*as    absent  several    days,    I    cannot  determine  from  the 

testimony  before  me  just  how  much  salary  she  is  entitled  to. 

During  Christmas  week  the  appellant  ceased  to  board  with  the 

.^^tistee,  and  a  bitter  feeling  sprang  up  between  the  parties  to  this 

^^jppBBl,     The  teacher  had  a  perfect  right  to  change  her  boarding 

^^j*ce  at  any  time.     An  agieement  with  the  trustee  to  the  contrary  is 

PjJ^g'al  and  void.     TVTiile  a  teacher  may  board  with  a  trustee,  it  cannot 

I  made  obhgatory  upon  the  teacher  so  to  do. 

OCtie  trustee  has  been  guilty  of  gross  neglect  of  duty  in  delivering  a 

^'list  and  warrant  to  a  collector  before  a  satisfactory  bond  has  been 

^cu ted  and  delivered  to  him  as  required  by  law,  and  a  person  who 

lield  the  office  of  trustee  for  three  successive  years    can  have  no 

"  e  excuse  for  such  neglect. 


laciory  prooi  oi  n  compiiaace  wiiu  taiB  uraer,  tuia   app 
misBQili  otherwise,  a  further  order  will  be  mode  in  the  j 


No.  seoi. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Edward  Thokpsor  v.  Oboi 
OB  Trustee  of  Joint  School  Diutrict  No.  14,  Towr 
Stephentowa  and  New  Iiebanon,  coon  ties  of  Be 
Columbia. 

An  Hnnonl  tnken  tour  moDChu  ntler  tbe  nerformBDce  ot  the  net  oomp 

Burtluluiit  ex<?uHe  for  tbo  dulay  beicff  tclvua.  will  be  dlamlssed. 
(Decldod  May  3«,  imt.  | 

This  ie  an  appeiil  by  a  resident  and  tax-parer  of  joint 
No.  14,  towDs  of  Nassau,  Stephentown  and  New  Iiebanoi 
BoDBselaer  and  Columbia,  from  the  action  of  the  tr 
district  in  iasuing  a  tax-list  to  collect  $193.20. 

Tlie  tax  list  was  issued  on  the  fourth  day  of  October 
alleged  by  the  appellant  that  the  diHtiict  meetin|r  authoi 
only  $150  and  that  the  trustee  has  added  thereto  forty 
and  twenty  cents,  which  was  unauthorised. 

The  trustee,  who  appears  ns  respondent,  allef^es  thai 
$150  was  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  school  year,  ai 
exiBted  a  deficiency  for  teachers'  wages  of  forty-threi 
twenty  cents,  which  it  was  necessary  tu  raise.  It  is  nlac 
the  appeal  was  not  taken  until  r<iur  months  had  elap 
return  of  the  warrant  by  the  collector,  and  that  tho  i 
paid  his  tax  under  snid  tax  list  and  the  warrant  thereto 

In  view  of  the  facts,  which  are  undisputed,  that  the 
wm— ant  were  delivered  to  the  collector  in  October  Inst  ai 
lecled  of  every  tax-payer  but  one,  and  that  the  appeal  v 

iiTitn  'FoTirnnrv  99    1HH7    T  nm  cnmnallAd  t/1  i^iamiDo    +).<. 
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8608. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Adam  Fbedebigk  v.  Euqene  Fbedebicil,  as 
Trustee  of  School  District  No.  11,  of  the  Town  of  Johnstown, 
Fulton  County,  N.  Y. 

Affeneral  allesration  that  a  tax-list  is  erroneous  without  specifyins  the  error;  that  a 
truHt««o  has  netcleuted  his  duties.  d4»es  uot  manage  the  affairs  of  the  district  for  the 
beiK^flt  of  the  patrons  of  the  school,  but  for  his  own  personal  gain:  Held  to  be  too 
indoflalto  for  intoUi^pent  determination. 

(Decided  Juno  30, 1S87.) 

This  i3  an  appeal  by  Adam  Frederick,  a  resident  of  school  district 
No.  11,  town  of  Johnstown,  Fulton  county,  N.  Y.,  against  Eugene 
Frederick,  sole  trustee  thereof.  The  appellant  alleges  that  the  tax- 
roll  caused  to  be  collected  is  erroneous;  that  the  trustee  is  ineligible 
to  the  office  he  holds;  that  he  h:is  neglected  the  duties  of  his  office 
and  does  not  manage  the  affairs  of  the  district  for  the  benefit  of  the 
patrons  of  the  school,  but  for  his  own  personal  gain;  that  he  stated  to 
several  persous  that  he  would  not  hire  any  teacher  who  would  not 
board  with  him,  and  had  refused  to  hire  several  applicants  for  such 
reason;  that  he  conducted  school  at  a  time  when  m  )8t  of  the  scholars 
could  not  get  there,  and  that  he  has  misapplied  the  money  of  the 
district 

The  trustee,  answering  said  allegations,  denies  positively  and  spe- 
cifically each  allegation  of  the  appellant. 

This  appeal  is  too  indefinite  for  intelligent  determination.  Facts 
must  be  stated.  If  the  roll  is  erroneous,  it  should  be  shown  in  what 
respect  it  is  so.  It  does  not  appear,  from  appellant's  papers,  what  tax 
list  is  referred  to.  It  is  not  shown  in  what  respect  he  has  neglected 
his  duties  as  trustee.  It  is  alleged  generally  that  he  has  misapplied 
money,  but  when  and  how  does  not  appear. 

No  specific  act  of  the  trustee  seems  to  be  appealed  from.  The 
appellant  seems  to  desire  to  remove  the  trustee  from  office,  and  seems 
to  think  that  the  way  to  accomplish  it  is  to  appeal  from  his  acts.  In 
this  he  is  mistaken.  If  the  trustee  is  disqualified  or  unqualified  for 
the  office,  or  is  abusing  his  trust,  charges  should  be  preferred  against 
him,  and  the  facts  which  are  cause  for  removal  should  be  clearly  set 
forth  and  proved. 

The  appeal  is  dismissed. 


No.  3609. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Christopher  Kohler  v,  Robert  W.  Jones, 
School  Commissioner  of  the  Second  District  of  Lewis  County. 

The  official  acts  of  a  school  commissioner  will  be  sustained,  unless  satisfactorj 

reasons  to  thi3  contrary  are  shown. 

(Decided  Jane  QO,  1887. ) 

This  is  an  appeal  by  a  tax-payer  and  legal  voter  of  the  school  district 
known  as  No.  17  of  the  town  of  Denmark,  and  now  a  part  of  school 
district  No.  2  of  the  town  of  Champion,  in  said  county,  from  an  order 
of  Robert  W.  Jones,  school  commissioner  of  the  second  commissioner 
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district  of  Lewis  county,  dated  October  9,  1886,  which  order  animlled 
said  district  No.  17  and  annexed  the  territory  thereof  to  district  Na  2 
of  the  town  of  Champion. 

From  the  evidence  before  me  it  appears  that  district  No.  17  vis 
formed  in  1880.  In  1882  a  cheap  school  house  w^as  constracted. 
There  are  but  fourteen  children  in  the  district  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  twenty-one  years,  and  but  four  are  entered  upon  the  school 
register  of  the  district. 

The  appellant  does  not  send  children  to  the  school;  the  majoritr  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  are  in  favor  of  the  annulment  and 
annexation,  and  the  resident  Uving  the  greatest  distance  from  the 
school  in  district  No.  2,  and  having  more  children  of  school  age  thAH 
any  other  resident,  favors  the  change. 

The  strongest  objection  advanced  against  the  change  is  that  in 
severe  weather  in  winter  the  road  leading  from  district  No.  17  to  the 
school  house  in  district  No.  2  is  impassable.  But  this  is  stontlj 
denied.  The  road  is  one  largely  traveled,  and  evidence  leads  me  to 
beheve  that  the  same  is  kept  in  better  condition  than  most  countrr 
roads. 

The  trustee  of  school  district  No.  17  consented  to  the  order,  and 
without  satisfactory  reason  to  the  contrary,  the  official  acts  of  the 
local  school  officers  will  be  sustained.  I  do  not  find  the  reasou 
advanced  for  setting  aside  the  order  sufficient,  and  therefore  sustain  it 

The  appeal  must  be  dismissed 


No.  3610. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Charles  G.  Vandenburo  v.  F.  J.  FiBRCiQ- 
TON,  Supervisor  of  the  Town  of    La  Fayette,  Onondaga  County,  X.  I. 

A  supervisor  refused  to  consent  to  a  chunffe  of  site  for  a  school-house,  and  the  truftee 

and  many  taxriblo  inhabitants  sustained  him. 
Held  that  in  view  of  the  near  approach  to  the  anniial  meetiiiff  when  the  question  ran  be 

considered,  and  a  trustee  chosen  who  will  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the  majoritT-  tfe« 

supervisor  will  bo  sustained. 

(Decided  June  20. 1R87.) 

This  is  an  appeal  by  a  resident  and  tax-payer  of  school  district  Na  1 
of  the  town  of  La  Fayette,  Onondaga  county,  from  the  refusal  of  tlw 
respondent  to  consent  to  a  change  of  the  school-house  site. 

The  appellant  alleges  that  at  a  district  meeting  held  in  said  distiiei 
the  voters  present,  by  a  vote  of  forty-one  for  to  twenty-five  against^ 
voted  to  change  the  site ;  that  the  present  site  is  not  sufficiently  large 
to  accommodate  the  children  of  the  district,  and  the  building  is  old 
and  dilapidated;  that  the  site  belongs  only  in  part  to  the  district;  tbit 
the  present  site  was  established  over  seventy  years  ag'o,  since  whidi 
time  the  district  has  been  so  altered  that  the  site  is  no  longer  geograpb- 
ically  centrally  located;  that  the  new  site  is  eligible  and  will  better 
accommodate  a  majority  of  the  children  of  school  age. 

The  trustee  of  the  district  and  the  supervisor  file  separate  answers, 
and  allege  that  the  present  site  is  owned  by  the  district,  and  that  <he 
trustee  holds  a  deed  for  the  same;  that  additional  land  kdioinin<»  tbe 
present  site  can  be  procured  for  a  small  amount  of  money;  thate'iten- 
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siTe  repairs  have  recently  been  made  upon  the  school-building  in 
accordance  with  the  directions  of  a  district  meeting  after  a  recom- 
mendation so  to  do  by  a  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  building 
by  a  district  raectin;^;  that  the  new  site  is  low  and  would  require  fill- 
ing, and  that,  in  consequence  of  a  deep  creek  crossed  by  a  small 
"bridge,  the  school-building  could  not  bo  moved  to  the  proposed  new 
Bite. 

Ordinarily  I  should  sustain  the  action  of  the  district  meeting,  a 
majority  of  the  voters  and  taxable  inhabitants  being  present,  and  a 
preponderance  of  the  taxable  property  being  represented  by  the  owners 
favoring  the  same,  but  finding  the  trustee  and  the  supervisor  both  op- 
posed, together  with  a  large  number  of  voters  and  tax-payers,  I  feel 
constrained  to  overrule  the  appeal.  The  present  sito  has  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  district  for  over  seventy  years.  The  annual  school  meeting 
"will  soon  be  held,  and  tbe  district  can  then  register  its  wishes  by  the 
selection  of  a  trustee  who  will  reflect  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
upon  this  subject,  if  the  present  incumbent  fails  to  do  so. 

The  appeal  is  dismissed. 


No.  3811. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Octave  N.  Bonnefond,  from  Certain 
Proceedinpfs  of  the  Annual  School  Meeting  held  in  District  No.  23, 
Town  of  Hancock,  Delaware  County,  August  31,  188G. 

Whero  a  fornior  trustoo  is  chartfoti,  aftor  ho  has  coasecl  to  bo  a  Bchool  officer,  with 
wrongfully  retaining  raonoy  of  tho  district,  the  Stato  Hupeiintendcnt  is  without  juris- 
diction ovor  tho  person  charflrod.  In  such  case,  rodross  can  only  bo  obtained  through 
tho  courts. 

(Decidod  Juno  20, 1887.) 

This  is  an  appeal  by  a  resident  and  tax-payer  of  school  district  Na 
23,  town  of  Hancock,  Delaware  county,  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
:  annual  school  meeting  held  ia  said  district  August  31,  1886. 

Tho  particular  proceeding  of  tho  meeting  objected  to  by  appellant 

was  the  vote  given  to  accept  the  report  of  the  retiring  trustee,  which 

:.  contained  an  item  of  eleven  dollars,  paid  by  said  retiring  trustee  to 

;  his  counsel  for  his  costs  and  disbursements  in  preparing  an  appeal 

from  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting,  at  which  one  Thomas 

Swope  was  declared    elected    trustee,   and    immediately  thereafter 

Qntored  upon  the  performance  of   the  duties  of  such   office.     The 

%ppollant  avers  that  said  retiring  trustee  appropriated  eleven  dollars 

t€>T  Buch  expense  without  a  vote  of  a  district  meeting  authorizing  it, 

Or  the  determination  of  a  county  judge  after  an  appeal  from  a  refusal 

of  A  district  meeting  to  so  authorize  the  expenditure;  that  at  the  time 

blie  appeal  was  taken,  said  retiring  trustee  was  not  a  school  officer, 

^Zid  was  not  authorized  by  a  vote  of  a  district  meeting  to  prosecute 

^iich  appeal. 

The  present  trustee  answering  said  appeal,  alleges  that  said  appeal 

decided  in  favor  of  said  retiring  trustee,  who  was  the  appellant 

n;  that  at  the  last  annual  meeting  the  retiring  trustee  presented 

annual  roport,  and,  after  request  by  some  voters,  presented  a 
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receipt  for  eleven  dollars  from  his  attorneys  for  such  serricee^  afier 
which  the  meeting  approved  and  adopted  the  report. 

I  shall  not  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  legB]ii^  of  the  retixing 
trustee's  action,  or  the  action  of  the  district  ineetin^  in  accepting  and 
approving  the  same. 

The  former  trustee  having  ceased  to  be  a  school  officer  at  thft 
meeting  in  question,  this  Department  has  no  jurisdiction  over  Im 
If  he  has  retained  moneys  illegally,  the  statute  points  out  the  maimer 
of  recovering  the  same  by  civil  and  criminal  proceedings  in  thecoarta 
The  amount  involved  is  small  and  the  appellant's  tax  therefor  ii 
scarcely  noticeable,  being  ten  or  twelve  cents. 

Having  no  power  to  enforce  a  decision  of  this  appeal,  if  one  ahoaU 
be  made,  I  dismiss  the  same. 


Ho.   3613. 


c 


In  tho  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Nelson  Keess  and  others  r.  Scbool 
District  No.    15,   of  the   Town   of  Florida,    Montgomery  Countj, 

Tho  proceed infcs  of  district  moetiQ^n  directing  the  erection  of  a  new  school  bnOdiBi 
which  wouhl  funilnh  nccommodatlons  for  more  children  tlian  thore  are  at  preset 
residing  in  tho  district,  Bustained  where  it  is  shown  that  the  population  of  the  difitdet 
is  rapidly  iacreasini?. 

(Decided  Juno  23, 1887.) 

This  is  an  appeal  by  certain  residents  and  tax-payers  in  district  No 
15,  of  the  town  of  Florida,  Montgomery  county,  against  the  action  d 
certain  district  meetings,  held  upon  the  twenty-first  day  of  Maitfai 
1887,  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  1887,  and  the  ninth  day  of  May,  1887, 
whereby  it  was  determined  tD  change  the  site  and  erect  a  new  school- 
house,  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $3,000,  ai^d  to  raise  tiM 
necessary  funds  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  payable  in  nine  yearly  instill* 
ments.  The  appellants  urge,  as  the  grounds  of  their  appeal,  that  th 
motions  or  resolutions  providing  for  the  change  of  site  and  the  eftfr  I  f 
tion  of  the  building,  and  the  raising  of  the  funds  necessary  therrftf^  I  I 
are  indefinite  and  uncertain;  that  they  fail  to  state  the  kind,  sin  I  & 
quality,  dimensions  or  site  of  the  proposed  school  building,  or  wheai  I  I 
is  to  be  ready  for  use;  that  they  fail  to  fix  any  definite  sum  of  maotf  I  if 
to  be  expended  for  said  proposed  school-house;  that  theydowil  la 
state  the  amount  of  par  value  of  the  bonds,  or  the  rate  of  iuteresiii  I  p 
be  paid  on  them,  and  that  said  bonds  will  not  be  negotiable  and  il  I  ^ 
not  bind  tho  district,  because  unauthorized  and  illegal,  and  that,  w^  I  oi 
the  meeting  of  tho  eleventh  of  April  adjourned,  the  motion  for  adjonH' I 
ment  fixed  two  different  times  or  dates,  in  consequence  of  whichttil  \^ 
time  of  the  adjourned  meeting  was  indefinite  and  its  acts  iroil  tj 
unlawful  and  void.  It  is  also  urged  that  the  proposed  new  schod*  I  Hf 
house  is  mucli  larger  than  the  district  requires,  and  that  the  porpo^B  i 
of  the  trustees  in  erecting  so  large  a  building  is  that  theymajx^l  I 
the  second  floor  for  other  than  school  purposes,  and  that  the  amoail  ■  ^^ 
of  money  proposed  to  bo  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  new  schofl^  I  ^jg 
house  is  excessive  and  extravagant.  It  is  claimed  that  the  districi  |  ij^ 
now  has  a  scliool  building  sufficiently  large  for  its  needs. 
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The  answer  to  this  appeal  is  made  bj  James  Finlan  and  others,  and 
sets  forth  that  the  meetiug  of  March  twenty-first  was  regularly  called 
and  tliat  the  subsequi  nt  meetings  were  held  in  pursuance  of  regular 
aijoumments.  It  is  admitted  that  there  was  some  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  time  of  one  of  the  adjourned  meetings,  but  that  this  was 
cured  by  the  publication  of  notices  in  the  district  It  is  alleged  that 
all  of  the  proceedings  of  these  meetings  were  regularly  taken.  It  is 
set  forth  that  the  school-house  in  the  district  has  become  inadequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  district  and  unfit  for  use,  and  that  the  district  is 
\  Rowing  in  population;  tbat  the  building  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
would  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  present  needs  of  the  district  will 
require,  but  it  is  s  lid  in  explanation  of  the  determination  to  erect  a 
**  four-room  "  building  that  it  can  be  done  at  very  little  expense  beyond 
what  would  be  required  for  the  erection  of  a  "three-room"  building, 
which  would,  in  any  event,  be  necessary.  It  is  denied  that  there  is 
any  intent  or  purpose  of  providing  a  room  for  other  than  school 
purposes.  It  is  deuied  that  there  is  any  indefinitencss  or  uncertainty 
as  t J  the  tsrins  of  the  resolutions  appealed  from. 
^  It  is  customary  to  sustain  the  action  of  district  school  meetings 
2^  unless  it  ba  clearly  shjwn  that  such  action  is  contrary  to,  or  unauthor- 
ized by,  tba  laws  or  is  clearly  and  minifestly  opposed  to  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  district     It  is  assumed  that  the  majority  of  the 

-  ,■  qialified  electors  in  any  school  district  know  best  what  is  for  the  edu- 
'"■>  cational  interests  of  tba  district,  and  their  acts  will  be  upheld  unless 

it  is  mad 3  plainly  to  appear  that  the  contrary  is  the  fact,  or  that  such 

ast^  have  not  the  sanction   of  the  statutes  covering  such  matters. 

I  see  no  irregularity  in  the  proceedings  of  the  district  meetings  here 
^'  niidar  consideration  which  is  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  action  appealed 
>^  from.  There  seems  to  have  been  ample  time  for  discussion  and  con- 
'"':'  sideration,  and  the  requirements  of  the  statutes  in  relation  to  the 
'"  manner  of  taking  and  recording  the  vote,  seem  to  have  been  observed. 
-'  The  meetings  were  evidently  well  attended,  as  upon  the  vote  relative 
'   to  a  change  of  site,  there  were  one  hundred  and  three  votes  cast.     In 

determining  what  particular  site  should  be  chosen,  there  were  seventy- 
"'-  foar  votes  cast,  the  choice  falling  upon  the  property  owned  by  J.  H. 
'-'■'•  Eaders,  by  a  vote  of  forty-one  to  thirty-three.  I  think  that  the 
^  adjournments  from  one  time  to  another  were  rep^il^i'ly  taken. 
/  Tbe  contrary  is  not  shown  with  any  degree  of  definiteness,  and 
"  if  there  was  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  to  which  an  adjourn- 

*  ment  was  taken,  the  same  seems  to  have  been  fully  cured  by  the 
'   pablication  of  notices  of  the  time   of  the   adjourned  meeting,  and 

*  whether  this  was  done  or  not,  it  is  not  shown  that  any  one  was  misled 
^  CKT  stayed  away  from  the  adjourned  meeting  in  consequence  of  it 

It  is  proper  for  the  district  to  anticipate  future  growth.      It  would 
'^  lie  suicidal  for  a  district  which  was  rapidly  increasing  in  population 

-  to  erect  a  new  school-house  which  would  only  be  sufficient  for  present 

*  Sieeds.  But  a  district  ought  to  act  with  prudence  and  reason  in  such 
^  Wk  matter.  From  the  allegations  and  proofs  of  the  pai^ties  in  this  case, 
I-  I  am  led  to  think  that  the  district  went  as  far  a^  it  ought  to  in 

*  arocting  a  school  building  which  should  contain  fnur  rooms — per- 
3k  l&aps  farther  than  it  was  well  to  go.  The  answer  oi  the  respondents 
:  « indicates  that  there  are  but  one  hundred  and  forty -eight  children  of 
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school  age  residing  in  the  district.  This  being*  bo,  the  atteii' 
upon  the  school  ordinarily,  would  not  be  more  than  two-thirds  o 
number,  and  this  being  so,  it  is  evident  that  the  district  does  i 
present  require  a  building  of  the  size  coiiteuiplatecL  And  th 
some  proof  to  show  that  the  population  of  the  district  is  gn 
with  some  rapidity.  I  think  perhaps  it  is  true  that  the  di 
requires  a  building  which  shall  have  three  departments,  and 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  but  small  additional  expense  will  n^ 
incurred  in  making  room  for  a  fourth  department  when  it  sLj 
needed,  while  from  an  architectural  point  of  vieAv,  it  is  probabh 
a  building  of  four  rooms  will  be  more  perfect  and  better  suit 
school  uses.  While  I  have  had  considerable?  doubt  apon  this  po 
have  not  been  able  to  determine  that  upon  that  account  I  oug 
overrule  the  deliberate  and  regular  proceedings  of  the  dii 
meetings. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations  I  disTniRS  the  appeal 


No.  3612. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Ebenezer  W.  Taylor  and  others  \ 
The  Action  of  a  Special  School  Meeting  held  in  School  District 
2,  Town  of  Red  House,  County  of  Cattaraug-us,  November  13,  1 

The  vote  of  i\  district  moetine  ('hanffinflr  a  site  net  osidQ  and  a  spocinl  mf^otin^  or< 
to  doterininc  ttio  queHtion,  where  it  appeared  the  vote  wiis  nearly  oven  for  and  a£. 
and  ttiat  the  failure  to  »;ive  due  notice  of  the  meetini;  had  prevented  the  :itt<*ndjm 
certain  voters,  who.  by  their  votes,  would  have  chantced  tho  reeiult.  if  present 

(Decided  June  23. 1887.) 

Me»srH,  Coke  <(;  Whipple,  for  ap]>ellants. 
Jamen  O,  Johnson ,  Esq.,  for  respondents. 

This  is  an  appeal  by  Ebenezer  W.  Taylor,  district  clerk  of  sch 
district  No.  2,  town  of  Red  House,  county  of  Cattaraugus,  and  oti 
residents  thereof,  alleged  by  appellants  to  be  a  majority  of  the  le; 
Toters  of  said  district,  from  the  action  of  the  school  meeting  held 
said  district,  November  13,  1886,  at  which  meeting  it  was  decided 
build  a  new  school  house  upon  the  old  site. 

It  appears  from  the  pleadings  of  the  respective  parties  that  the  to 
for  the  new  building  stood  fifteen  for  and  fourteen  against 

The  district  clerk  unintentionally  omitted  to  give  notice  of  ti 
meeting  to  several  alleged  legal  voters  who  state  under  oath  tluUi 
they  had  been  notified  and  in  attendance  at  the  meeting,  they  ▼oak 
have  voted  in  the  negative. 

The  real  difficulty  in  this  district  appears  to  be  that  the  district » 
nearly  six  miles  in  length.  The  present  site  is  situated  about  twoi» 
one-half  miles  from  one  extreme  end  and  three  and  one-half  miw 
from  the  other. 

Tho  ()j.}>()iient8  of  the  new  building   are  desirous  of  haying  t** 
school-lioiises  erected,  which  will  give  better  accommodation  to  »• 
children  of  tlie  district.     The  evidence  shows  that  ihere  are  about rt* . 
hundred  children  of  school  a^e  in  the  district  and  that  about  aSsf 
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Rchool.  The  papers  do  not  disclose  where  the  children  reside 
aspect  to  the  present  site,  or  the  assessed  value  of  the  property 
district  liable  to  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  school. 
Lve  hesitated  about  disturbing  the  action  of  the  meeting 
ed  from,  and  would  not  if  the  vote  had  not  been  so  nearly  even, 
efer  to  hold  that  the  legal  voters  of  a  district  kuow  their 
[a  relation  to  school  matters,  and  to  leave  them  to  determine 
latters  except  when  a  clear  abuse  of  power  appears.  In  view  of 
nt  of  notice  to  some  of  the  electors  of  the  district,  I  have  con- 
to  sustain  this  appeal  and  set  aside  the  action  of  the  school 
t»  meeting  appealed  from,  in  order  that  an  unquestionable 
n  as  to  the  building  of  a  school-house  may  be  made  by  all  the 
oters  of  the  district,  or  at  least  by  such  as  take  sufficient 
t  to  attend  the  meeting. 

district  clerk  is  hereby  directed  within  twenty  days  from  the 
this  decision  to  give  notice  of  a  special  meeting,  to  be  held  at 
fteon  days  subsequent  to  the  first  posting  of  the  notices  thereof, 
purpose  of  determining  the  wishes  of  the  legal  voters  in  regard  to- 
ig  a  school-house  or  houses  or  any  change  of  site  or  the  advis- 
of  requesting  the  school  commissioner  to  divide  the  distnct  or 
ablishment  of  more  than  one  school  in  said  district.  The  clerk 
t  only  give  personal  notice,  but  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
oposed  meeting,  post  at  least  three  written  or  printed  notices 
picuous  public  places  in  the  district. 


No.  3614. 


Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Alton  H.  Cowles  and  Chables  T. 
.BUT  V.  GusTAvus  A.  Crofoot,  School  Commissioner  of  the 
ud  Commissioner  District  of  Cortland  County. 

eommiflsionor  examined  an  applicant,  and  isBuod  to  such  applicant  a  teachers, 
for  six  monthH,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months  re<*xamined  the  teacher,  fonnri 
pasHed  a  satisfactory  examination,  and  then  refused  to  issue  a  license,  upoa 
und  that  while  teaching  the  teacher  had  used  immoral  Ian«:ua«re  in  the  schoot 
lis  cbarKe. 

at  tliore  was  not  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  the  license  under  the  circnm- 
i.    The  teacher  was  at  least  entitled  to  a  hearing  upon  the  allegations  against 

jd  July  1,1887.) 

is  an  appeal  by  Alton  H.  Cowles,  an  applicant  for  a  license  to 
md  by  Charles  T.  Hurlbut,  trustee  of  school  district  No.  8,  of 
vn  of  Homer,  Cortland  county,  from  the  refusal  or  neglect  of 
pondent  herein  to  issue  to  said  appellant  Cowles  a  license  to 
1  school  district  No.  8,  town  of  Homer,  aforesaid. 

appellants  allege  that  after  an  examination  of  applicants  for 
s*  licenses,  held  September  30,  1886,  by  the  respondent,  the 
nt  was  duly  licensed  to  teach  in  any  district  school  in  the 
commissioner  district  for  the  term  of  six  months,  and  that  at 
e  such  license  was  granted,  the  respondent  stited  he  would 
mid  license  upon  application  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  if 
le  was  applied  for.     The  appellant  Cowles  alleges  that  nt  tlie 

said  term  he  desired  to  continue  teaching,  and  was  offered 
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further  employment  in  the  school  then  taught  by  him,  anc 
made  several  applications  to  respondent  by  mail  and  others 
further  license,  and  finally  did  so  personally,  and  was  exam 
the  respondent  failed  or  neglected  to  issue  the  same. 

The  respondent,  in  justification  of  his  refosal  to  f orthi 
appellcbnt  Cowles  to  teach,  alleges  that  he  became  advised 
appellant  Cowles  had  used  rash  and  immoral  language  b 
pupils  in  the  school  under  his  charge;  that  at  one  time  havi 
the  remarks:  "If  you  do  not  stop  monkeying^,  I  will  heat  a  i 
hot  and  put  it  down  your  back,"  and  '*  I  will  nail  you  to  the  ( 

No  allegation  is  made  that  the  appellant  Cowles  did  n* 
creditable  examiuation,  and  the  refusal  to  grant  a  license  ^ 
upon  the  charges  above  stated.  The  appellant  replies  tha 
time  he  did  make  the  remarks  attributed  to  birn  by  the  res 
but  as  the  remarks  of  another,  and  that  at  the  most  they  ^ 
imprudent  and  thoughtless.  He  submits  the  evidence  of  goo 
of  the  distnct,  and  officers  of  an  academy  and  college  he  has 
to  his  uniform  good  character  and  ability  to  teach;  also  the 
the  respondent  in  the  school  register  to  the  effect  that  the  pu 
all  doing  well.  From  the  evidence  presented,  touching  tbe 
workings  of  the  school  taught  by  the  appellant  Cowles,  it 
clear  to  roe  that  a  successful  school  has  been  conducted  Hh 
cate  issued  by  the  respondent  to  the  teacher  after  his  first  exa 
is  evidence  of  his  posnession  of  sufficient  learning  and  practice 
to  teach.  His  reexamination  is  further  evidence,  and  the  ent 
commissioner  in  his  register,  upon  the  officer's  lost  visit  to  th< 
is  a  strong  circumstance  in  his  favor. 

The  respondent  would  break  the  force  of  this  indorsemen 
statement  that  he  made  it  supposing  the  teacher  was  about 
up  the  school.  This  I  cannot  hold  without  finding  the  comn 
puilty  of  making  a  misleading  entry  upon  the  record — certa 
justined  by  the  excuse  offered  therefor. 

I  hold  the  charges  of  immoral  remarks  not  sustained,  a 
possibly  they  were  thoughtless  and  had  better  have  been  omi 
do  not  consider  them  of  so  serious  a  character  as  to  deprive  a : 
otherwise  qualified,  of  a  license  to  teach,  at  least  without  a  ! 
and  an  opportunity  to  explain  them  and  present  his  defense  th< 

I  sustain  the   appeal.      The    respondent  is   hereby  order 
directed  to  issue  a  license  to  the  appellant  Cowles,  which  his 
cations,  as  shown   upon  the  examination  held   by  the  resjx 
entitles  him  to,  within  ten  days  after  service  of  a  copy  of  this  d 
upon  him. 


'^■ 
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No.  3614. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Coleman  S.  Townsend  v,  Cornelius  Hill, 
as  Sole  Trustee  of  Scnool  District  No.  3,  Town  of  Carmel,  Putnam 
County,  N.  Y. 

Since  the  passanre  of  chapter  480,  Laws  of  1847,  an  old  school  baildinff  need  not  be  disposed 
of  until  a  new  school-house  is  completed  upon  another  site. 

(Decided  July  13, 1887. ) 

This  proceeding  is  an  appeal  bj  a  resident  and  taxpayer  of  school 
district  No.  3,  town  of  Carmel,  Putnam  county,  against  Cornelius  Hill, 
BH  sole  trustee  of  said  school  district. 

The  appellant  asks  that  the  trustee  be  required  to  refund  to  the 
taxpayers  of  said  district,  certain  moneys  raised  by  tax  upon  the 
taxable  property  of  said  district  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  new 
and  different  school-house  site  and  building  a  new  school-house.  ^ 

The  ground  urged  by  appellant  for  such  relief  is  that  the  old  house 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  district  as  a  school-house,  was  not  sold 
before  the  levying  of  the  tax  aforesaid,  and  the  avails  applied  in 
diminution  of  the  amount  needed  to  build  a  new  school-house  as 
required  by  law. 

An  answer  has  been  interposed  by  the  trustee,  the  allegations  of 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  in  deciding  this  appeal.  The 
only  question  which  presents  itself  is  this:  Does  the  law  require  the 
sale  of  an  old  school  building  before  the  levying  of  a  tax  to  build  a 
new  ona 

The  appellant  refers  me  to  a  decision  of  this  Department  rendered 
by  Young,  Superintendent  in  1844,  holding  the  affirmative  of  this 
proposition.  I  find  that  subsequently  to  such  decision,  chapter  480 
of  the  Laws  of  1847  was  passed,  and  section  74  thereof  is  now 
subetantially  section  21  of  title  YII  of  the  Consolidated  School  Act 

This  section  in  positive  terms  clearly  authorizes  and  contemplates 
ftret,  the  building  of  a  new  school-house,  and  then  the  sale  of  the  old 
building,  and  since  the  passage  of  the  statute  aforesaid,  the  Depart- 
ment has  uniformly  held  to  that  effect 

There  are  many  reasons  which  will  suggest  themselves  as  to  the 
trisdom  of  this  statute,  foremost  among  them,  the  advantages  of 
continuing  school  in  the  old  building  unUl  the  completion  of  a  new 
building,  so  that  there  may  be  no  interruption  of  the  school. 

The  appeal  is  overruled  and  the  trustee  sustained. 
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No.  3617. 

In  the  Matter  of  tLe  Append  of  Howard  E.  Sanfu&d  u.  Jame 
as  School  ConuxuBBionor  of  the  Second  District  of  Queen 

No.  3618. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Howard  £.  Sanford  v.  Thi 

School  District  No.  2,  Town  of  Newtown. 

No.  3619. 

In  the  Matter  of  Charges,  etc.,  v.  George  W.  Smffh^  Tru 

No.  3620. 

In  the  Matter  of  Charges  v.  Charles  F.  White. 

Theordorof  a  school  cominissloner  diTidinf?  a  lar^o  Bohool  district  T^il 
when  it  appoarH  tliut  the  pro<'eediDf;H  wore  rcKular  and  that  injustice 
clearly  8ho\vu.  or  thiit  the  action  Ih  nianifostly  against  the  educational  ; 
diHtrict  Tnistoes  are  not  bound  to  call  a  spiecial  moetinf?  for  the  consifi 
nuestion  of  dividioK  a  district.  Huch  a  meotUm  would  have  been  ontin 
thiB  irt  a  matter  the  refiponsibility  for  which  rests  with  the  trustees  and  tJ 
missiooer. 

Neither  malfeasance  in  office  nor  immoral  character  beinir  shown,  the  tn 
be  removed  from  their  offices. 

(Decided  July  16, 1887.) 

Albert  W,  Seaman,  Esq.,  for  respondent 

The  matter  first  above  entitled  is  an  appeal  from  the  or 
respondent  made  on  the  22d  day  of  April,  1887,  dividing  g 
trict  No.  2,  of  the  town  of  Newtown,  and  setting  off  a  porti 
district  into  a  new  school  district,  to  be  known  as  district  N( 

A  very  rancorous  controversy  has  been  going  on  in  dist 
of  the  town  of  Newtown  for  a  long  time,  which  has  been 
before  this  Department  at  numerous  times  and  in  a  variety 

At  the  annual  school  meeting  in  the  district,  held  August 
miction  was  initiated  looking  to  the  construction  of  a  new  schoi 
At  subsequent  special  meetings  this  step  was  determined  upo 
new  site  was  selected  for  the  purpose.  The  supervisor  of  il 
refused  to  consent  to  the  change  of  site,  and  was  overruled 
Department  upon  an  appeal  taken  by  W.  H.  Proctor  and 
Agreements  were  made  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  site.  Then  a 
ment  was  started  looking  to  the  division  of  the  district  The 
of  trustees  is  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  such 
At  a  meeting  of  the  board  held  on  the  11th  day  of  April. '. 
petition  was  received  from  Joseph  B.  Denton  and  others,  aski 
board  to  consent  to  a  division  of  the  district  Two  of  the 
members  voted  to  give  such  consent;  the  third  voted  agai 
Taking  this  consent  as  the  basis  of  kis  action,  the  school  commi 
made  his  order  dividing  tlie  district  on  the  twenty-second 
April,  from  wliich  order  this  appeal  is  taken. 

An  appeal  is  also  pending  from  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  th 
of  trustees  to  call  a  s})ocial  meeting  of  the  district  to  conM 
matter  of  dividing  the  district,  and  charges  are  also  pendini; 
Trustees  George  W.  Smith  and  Charles  F.  White,  upon  whi 
asked  that  they  be  removed  from  office. 
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'he  Yoluminous  papers  bearing  upon  all  of  these  proceedings  have 
n  examined  with  care,  and  extenued  arguments  of  the  various 
nsel  representing  the  different  interests  have  been  heard, 
'he  most  important  of  all  of  the  proceedings  is  the  appeal  from  the 
er  of  the  commissioner  dividing  the  district  It  was  made  i:pon  the 
sent  of  a  majority  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  district.  No 
•gularity  in  the  proceedings  is  shown.  It  is  objected  that  the  con- 
t  of  the  board  preceded  the  order  of  the  commissioner,  but  tliis 
I  clearly  right  The  commissioner  could  not  have  made  the  order 
lid  excejDt  after  such  consent  had  been  given.  It  is  objected  also 
b  there  was  no  "  deliberation "  in  the  board  at  the  tune  of  the 
on  giving  consent  was  taken.     All  of  the  members  were  present, 

there  was  apparently  as  dehberate  procedure  as  the  heated  circum- 
ices  would  allow.  It  is  not  shown  that  all  of  the  provisions  of  law 
erning  the  procedure  were  not  strictly  observed.  It,  therefore,  is 
J  left  for  mc  to  determine  whether  the  order  appealed  from  was 
isable. 

I;  is  the  practice  of  this  Department  to  sustain  the  orders  of  school 
imissioners,  altering  school  districts,  where  their  proceedings  are 
ular,  unless  the  action  taken  is  shown  to  be  clearly  unjust  to  some 
trest  which  may  be  involved,  or  is  manifestly  against  the  educa- 
lal  interests  of  the  locality.  • 
\t  appears  that  the  assessed  valuation  of  district  No.  2  before  division 

about  $445,000.  The  assessed  valuation  in  the  two  districts,  after 
ision,  is  respectively  $260,000  and  $184,000.  One  hundred  and 
Jen  children  of  school  age  reside  in  the  territory  which  has  been 
off.  The  fact,  which  is  shown  in  the  papers,  that  less  than  twenty 
his  number  have  heretofore  attended  the  public  school,  seems  best 
lained  on  the  ground  that  school  facilities  have  been  either  inade- 
tte  or  inaccessible.  The  district  is  accumulating  in  population, 
common  consent  added  school  accommodations  are  needed.     A 

Bchool-house  upon  a  new  site  is  to  be  erected.  The  site  selected 
>me  distance,  though  not  great,  farther  from  the  proposed  new 
ict  than  the  one  heretofore  occupied.  It  seems  doubtful  if  the 
La  of  the  old  district  could  long  be  accommodated  in  one  building, 
t^wise  seems  impracticable  for  all  of  the  electors  in  so  large  a 
LC3t  to  meet  and  transact  business  intelligently  in  a  school 
t^:Kig.  These  difficulties  will  increase  and  multiply. 
■^Hew  of  these  considerations,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  com- 
::>ner  did  not  exercise  his  discretion  wisely  in  making  the  order 
^3ed  from.  It  is  certainly  not  shown  to  my  satisfaction  that  he 
^t,  and  I  am,  therefore,  unable  to  sustain  the  appeal 
iring  to  dispose  of  all  matters  pending  before  the  Department 
Lg  to  this  district,  I  also  dismiss  the  appeal  from  the  refusal  of 
■«3ard  of  trustees  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  district  to  con- 
the  question  of  division,  and  I  dismiss  the  charges  against 
•^es  Smith  and  White.  It  would  have  been  entirely  proper,  and 
^J)s  advisable,  for  the  board  to  have  called  a  meeting  for  the  con- 
ation of  the  matter.  But  it  was  a  matter,  the  responsibility  of 
kx  the  law  placed  upon  the  trustees,  and  they  had  the  legal  right  to 
^r  their  own  judgment  and  act  accordingly.  No  allegations  are 
B  against  Messrs.  Smith  and  White  which  would  justify  their  removal 
^  offica     No  immoral  character  or  malfeasance  in  office  is  shown. 
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They  liavo  had  part  in  tho  p^eneral  conflict  of  opinion  in  t' 
and  perhaps  have  been  headstrong  in  carry ing"  out  their  op 
probably  no  more  b  j  than  very  many  others  have  been  or  "w 
oecn  ia  their  places. 

Tiio  several  above  entitled  appeals  and  charg^es  ore  the 
missed. 


No.   3621 


In  tho  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Henbt  C.  Axmt  and  othe 
Rogers,  as  Trustee  of  District  No.   11,  Town   of  Wirt, 
Allegany,  and  others. 

The  district  mooting  appointed  a  buildinc  committee.    HfUI  that  it  could  o 

advisory  capacity. 
Tho  ti'usteo  iH  tiio  officer  invested  by  law  with  tho  solo  authority  to  carry  o 

tlons  o(  i\  district  meeting. 
Persons  niimod  an  a  buiidini;  committee,  who  are  not  trustees,  may  be  empl 

line  of  business  by  tho  trustoos  to  do  worl^  for  tho  ai2>trict,  unless  othen 

by  tho  district. 

(Decided  July  19, 1S87.) 

This  proceeding  is  an  appeal  by  residents  nnd  tax-payers 
district  No.  11,  town  of  ^Vilt,  Allegany  county,  from  the  acti 
truNtee  of  saiil  district,  and  a  buiidmg  committee  composed  t 
trustee  and  two  other  residents  of  tho  district.  The  appell 
that  at  a  school  district  meeting,  held  September  21,  18i* 
decided  to  repair  tho  school-house,  laying  a  ne>v  floor  and  c 
room,  among  otlier  matters.  A  building  committee  was  sek 
is  claimed  by  tho  ap2)ellants  that  the  meeting  decided  to 
wood  for  the  ceiling,  and  to  lay  the  new  flour  over  the  old 
that  tho  minutefjof  the  meeting,  as  recorded  by  tho  clerk,  are 
ill  that  it  does  not  appear  therein  that  bass-wood  was  to  l>e 
ceihiig  and  the  Hoor  laid  as  above  sbited  It  Ib  farther  alle 
tho  job  was  not  let  t  >  the  lowest  bidder,  and  that  proposals  ' 
asked  for;  that  tho  work  was  done  by  the  members  of  the 
comiiattee,  except  the  trustee,  and  that  it  has  not  been  doLO  r 
and  workmanlike  manner,  and  is  defective,  and  that  unseasoD 
has  been  used. 

Th(»  respondents,  the  trustee,  district  clerk,  collector  and  the « 
building  committee,  in  answer  to  the  appeal,  nllege  that  the 
did  not  give  any  directions  as  to  how  the  work  should  hove 
or  executed,  or  us  to  what  material  should  bo  used;  that  MefW 
and  Case,  of  the  building  committee,  were  carpenters,  and  did 
by  day's  work  by  tho  trustee's  direction,  and  as  they  undersl 
meeting  to  desh-e;  that  the  material  used  was  well  seasoned  a 
clat^^s  material,  carefully  selected ;  that  they  used  narrow  hem 
tho  ceiling,  and  maple  for  flooring;  that  the  old  floor  was  so 
that  a  new  floor  could  not  bo  properly  laid  over  it,  and  that 
fljor  was,  therefore,  removed  to  make  place  for  the  new. 

They  produce  the  affidavits  of  carpenters,  builders  and  oth' 
state  that  tho  work  is  properly  done  and  the  material  used  is  f 
and  proper. 
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Tpon  the  application  of  the  appellantft,  an  order  ^slb  granted,  stay- 
ag  all  proceedings  for  the  enforcement  of  the  tax  list  and  warrant 
3r  the  collection  of  the  moneys  needed  t,o  pay  the  expenses  of  this 
nprovement  pending  this  appeal. 

Other  questions  coiirerning  the  tax  list  have  been  raised  by  subse* 
uent  pl^ulings,  which  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  or  proper  to 
onsider  on  this  appeal,  but  shall  confine  myself  to  the  issues  raised 
y  the  original  pleadings. 

The  evidence  is  very  voluminous  and  conflicting.  After  careful 
ea<ling  I  find  the  fact  to  be: 

1.  That  the  district  meeting  authorized  the  repairs  which  have  beea 
lade  to  the  school-house. 

2.  The  minutes,  so  far  as  directing  what  should  be  done,  are  correct 

3.  Messrs.  Hand  and  Case  were  appointed  to  act  with  the  trustees 
8  a  building  committee. 

4.  The  work  has  been  properly  and  reasonably  done;  the  school- 
;ouse  has  been  measurably  improved. 

6.  The  district  has  been  benefited  by  the  work  and  should  pay  for 
he  same. 

Finding  the  facts  as  above,  I  hold: 

The  appointment  of  a  building  committee  cannot  be  sustained  and 
1  a  nullity.  The  meeting  has  power  to  direct  repairs,  but  the  law 
avests  the  trustee  with  the  sole  power  to  carry  out  those  directions. 
lie  building  committee  having  no  legal  existence,  its  members,  Messrs. 
land  and  Case,  could  legally,  and  being  competent  workmen,  properly 
nter  into  a  contract  with  the  trustee  to  do  this  work. 

The  appeal  is  overruled  and  the  stay  heretofore  granted  therein 
acated. 


No.  3628. 

D  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  James  S.  Carb  v,  Henbt  B.  Tatlob, 
Charles  L.  Enapp  and  Lucius  L.  Shedden,  as  Trustees  of  School 
District  No.  3  of  the  Town  of  Mooers,  Clinton  County. 

eachcrs  will  be  ontltlod  to  pay  for  a  week  during  which  Bchool  wa8  closed  in  conee- 
Qaenco  of  a  teachers'  ioHtitiit^  havint;  been  deBlfirnated  for  that  woek,  but  not  hold 
becaase  of  storms  and  flotxls  whinh  rendered  it  impossible.  Also,  to  the  week  to  which 
the  institute  wa»  adjonrnod  and  lield.  school  having  been  closed, 
teacher  cannot  charffo  fur  scr\'i('es  in  receiving  non-resident  tuition  foes  without  an 
aicreemont  with  the  trustoos  to  that  effect. 

(Decided  July  21. 1«87.) 

The  appellant  has  been  principal  of  the  high  school  in  district 
lo.  3  of  the  town  of  Mooers  during  the  last  year,  under  a  written 
ontract  made  with  the  board  of  trustees  on  the  2d  day  of  June,  1886. 
le  was  to  teach  for  ten  months,  having  twenty  school  days  in  each 
donth,  at  the  rate  of  fifty-five  ($55)  dollars  i)er  month.  The  parties 
ul  to  agree  upon  terms  of  settlement  One  of  the  matters  in  differ- 
nce  seems  to  be  a  claim,  on  the  pai*t  of  the  teacher,  for  two  weeks* 
ime,  during  which  no  school  was  held  l>ecaiise  of  teachers*  institutes 
ftving  been  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  school  ccmnnissioner  district, 
ae  week  of  which  is  refused  by  the  trustees.     Anotlier  is  a  claim  by 
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the  teacher  for  extra  compenHation  for  collectings  the  tuition  of  non- 
resideut  pupils,  which  is  resisted  by  the  tr^istees. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  board  ought  to  pay  the  teacher  for  the  two 
weeks  during  which  institutes  were  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  com- 
missioner district.     It  is  true  that  during  one  such  week  there  was  nu 
institute  held  in  consequence  of  severe  storms  and   floods  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible,  but  tliis  was  not  the  fault  of   the  teacher,  and  be 
ought  not  to  BuflFer  in  consequence  of  it.     An   adjournment  of  the 
institute  was  taken  to  a  time  in  the  future,  at  i^'bicL  it  was  heliL  ftL(i 
it  was  i^robably  impossible  for  the  teachers  to  resume  school  during 
the  week  for  whicli  the  institute  was  appointed,  but,  in  fact>  not  klA 
The  law  contemplates  that  institutes  may  be  held  for  a  period  of  timt 
not  exceeding  three  weeks  in  any  one  yeai%  and  provides  that  during 
«uch  time  the  scliools  shall  be  closed  and  the   teachers  be  allowed 
their  wages  if  they  attend  the  institute.     So  it  seems  entirely  clear  to 
me  that  tlio  board  ought  not  to  deduct  from  the   teacher  s  wa^es  mt 
amount  for  time  lost  when  institutes  were  appointed  to  be  held. 

The  teacher  claims  that  he  should  be  allowed  the  sum  of  twentr 
dollars  ($20)  for  collecting  two  hundred  dollars  and  eighty-five  cent? 
($200.85)  during  the  last  two  years  for  the   tuition   of  non-resideit 
pupils.     I  think  the  board  is  justilied  in  resisting-   this  claim.    The 
service  was  tiivial,  and  may  fairly  have  been  considered  as  within  tlv 
scope  of  the  teacher's  general  employment.     I  notice  that  the  $200^v 
for  non-resident  tuition  fees  was  collected  during   a  period  of  tir- 
yeai"H*  employment.     If  the  teacher  expected  to  exact  estra  com|>ei»a- 
tion  for  attending  to  this  small  matter,  it  certainly  should  have  bees 
done  at  the  end  of  a  preceding  year  in  which  he  occupied  the  w» 
position  and  rendered  the  same  service.     He  should  not  have  ent«rrf 
upon  his  second  y(jar  without  bringing  the  matter  to  the  attention  ^ 
the  board  and  securing  an  agreement  upon  it.    The  fact  that  he  Usui 
to  do  this  is  a  strong  reason  ft)r  its  disallowance  now.  m  .^ 

1  notice  that  the  board  refused  to  pay  for  one  day's  service  up<» 
which  it  is  alleged  the  teacher  was  absent  from  school  vnthoutsif' 
plying  his  place.     Such   absence   is   not   denied,  and   the  ])Oirdi 
therefore  probal)ly  justified  in  withholding  the  days  compeiwria 
It  was  agreed  between  the  parties  that  the  teacher  should  healiotii 
£fteen  dollars  extra  for  assistance  in  building  fires.  ^  :    ^  > 

In  view  of  the  foregoinjif,  it  is  directed  that  a  settlement  l>e  eiferfrf 
between  the  parties  as  follows: 

Ten  months'  servict^,  at  fift.y-five  dollars  i>er  month t^^ 

Assistance  in  l)nildin«>f  fires U^M  , '^' 

Deduct  one  duv  lost  bv  teacher '  "■  ti^,/':  ^ 


H 


% 


AuKmiit  shown  to  liave  been  paid 
Aiiioiiut  du*'  the  app(>llant 


"  I 
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No.  3577. 

)RGE  LeFever  v.  Reuben  Miloate,  Sole  Trustee  of  District  No.  9, 
\)WDs  of  Clarksvillc  and  Portvillc,  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus 
Jounties. 

trustee  is  the  le^nl  cuBtodian  of  tho  Hchool-houso,  but  it  is  not  his  privato  property 

d  he  <*iinnot  put  it  to  any  use  lie  hcos  lit. 

.  yenenil  rule  it  is  to  ho  used  only  for  »<^hool  purposort. 

use  of  IX  Behool-houHO  for  tiny  purposes  other  tlian  those  pormittod  by  statute. 

wev»»r  luudahlo.  cannot  be  sustained  when  objeeti'>d  to  by  int^^rcsted  parties. 

• 

oclded  July  21,  is«7.) 

fessrs,  F.  W,  d:  E.  F.  Kmsti^  for  a2)i)ellants. 

'bis  is  an  appeal  of  a  resident  and  taxpayer  in  the  above  named 
xict  from  the  action  of  the  sole  trustee  of  the  district  in  renting 
school-house  for  one  evening  in  each  week  to  a  tem])erance  society, 
iwn  as  "  Pleasant  Valley  Division,  No.  107,  of  the  Sons  of  Temper- 
e,"  which  society  upon  such  evenings  occupies  the  building 
lusively,  permitting  none  but  members  to  be  present,  and  pays  for 
h  use  to  the  trustee  a  small  stipulated  amount 
'be  trustee  in  his  answer  admits  the  leasing  and  tho  use  of  the 
Lding  as  alleged.  He  says  that  at  the  last  annual  school  meeting  it 
.  agreed,  by  the  electors  present,  that  the  building  should  be 
bed  for  the  purpose  complained  of  by  th«  appellant.  This  is 
ied.  The  record  of  such  action  is  not  produced,  and  several  per- 
B,  including  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  swear  that  no  such 
on  was  taken.  There  seems  to  have  been  considerable  interest  in 
district  over  the  question,  and  the  fact  probably  is  that  it  was 
ie  an  issue  in,  and  was  understood  to  be  determined  by,  the  elec- 
)  of  the  trustee.  I  consider  it  immaterial  in  any  event 
there  is  really  no  dispute  as  to  the  facts,  and  the  question  is  pre- 
ted  whether  a  district  meeting  or  the  trustee  can,  over  the  objec- 
1  of  any  interested  party,  let  school  property  for  the  exclusive  use 
certain  times  of  such  an  organization  as  that  mentioned  in  the 
eal. 

he  law  constitutes  the  trustee  the  custodian  of  the  school-house. 
it  does  not  thereby  become  his  private  property,  and  he  cannot 
it;  to  any  use  which  he  sees  fit  He  is,  as  a  general  rule,  to  manage 
the  representative  of  the  district,  and  for  school  purposes  only. 
xu8t  find  some  express  provision  of  statute  authorizing  him  to 
it  it  to  bo  used  for  any  other  purpose  before  he  is  justified  in 
5"  so,  provided  objection  is  made  by  any  interested  party.  The 
l^rovision  of  the  statute  of  such  a  nature  is  found  in  section  52  of 
<^  of  chapter  555  of  the  Laws  of  1864,  which  allows  the  trustee  "  to 
it  the  school-house,  when  not  in  use  by  the  district  school,  to  be 
by  persons  assembling  therein  for  the  purpose  of  giving  and 
^ing  instruction  in  any  branch  of  education  or  learning  or  in  the 
<^e  or  practice  of  music."  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  leasing 
^  X)resent  case  was  for  such  a  purpose  as  is  here  mentioned.  In 
^ase  the  house  was  given  over  to  the  use  of  a  secret  society.  The 
•1^0  of  the  district  who  were  not  members  of  the  society  were 
^ided.  The  persons  who  were  thus  permitted  to  use  it  did  not 
^nblo  for  the  purpose  of  giving  and  receiving  instruction,  but  for 
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the  promotion  of  temperance.  However  laudable  the  purp 
assembly,  it  is  not  a  purpose  recognized  by  the  State.  1 
fore,  of  the  opinion  that  the  leasing  complained  of  was  iin 
that  the  appetil  must  be  sustained. 

It  may  be  proper  to  say,  however,  that  it  has  always  bee 
tice  of  this  Department  to  refrain  from  preyenting^  the  usi 
property  for  other  than  school  purposes,  when  such  othe 
not  interfere  with  the  use  for  which  such  property  is  main 
when  such  other  use  is  acquiesced  in  by  the  taxpayers  and 
the  district  This  has,  unquestionably,  been  a  wise  policy.  1 
in  the  rural  school  districts,  the  school-house  is  the  on 
place  in  the  district  for  holding  a  meeting  of  any  characte! 
policy  has  greatly  promoted  the  convenience  as  well  as  the  i 
and  moral  activity  of  the  people  of  the  district*  But  whi 
building  is  used  for  any  other  purpose,  or  in  any  manner  w 
feres  with  its  use  for  school  purposes,  or  where  there  are 
of  opinion  among  the  people  of  the  district  as  to  the  advi 
using  the  school-house  for  any  other  purpose  than  school  p 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  Department  to  strictly  observe  a 
the  laws  governing  the  matter. 

The  appeal  is  sustained,  and  the  injunction  granted  on  th* 
of  March,  1887,  is  made  perpetiiaL 


No.  3603. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Chables  W.  Hurlbut  and  Ion 
V,  Marvin  Phillips,  Sole  Trustee  of  District  No.  16,  Tow] 
mony,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

A  oontract  between  a  trustee  and  a  tea(.ther  for  "  one  day  only/'  and  to 
every  niffbt"  is  without  the  sanction  of  law  or  fcood  usa«re,  and  is  a«a 
I>olicy.    It  is  in  oonflict  with  the  spirit  of  the  school  laws,  and  wlU  not  be 
tho  Department. 

(Derided  July  21,  18»7.) 

F,  A.  Brightmariy  Esq.,  for  appellants. 
A,  C.  Picard,  Esq.,  for  respondents. 

On  or  about  the  thirty-tirst  day  of  August,  1886,  the  respa 
above  named,  employed  the  two  appellants  to  teach  in  tie  sdi' 
his  district,  and  agreed  to  pay  them  at  the  rate  of  four  (H)  ^ 
per  week. 

The  appellants  taught  one  term  of  nine  weeks,  when  ther 
notified  by  the  principal  of  the  school,  under  the  direction  of 
trustee,  that  there  would  be  a  vacation  for  one  week.  School 
accordingly  closed  for  a  week.  At  the  end  of  that  time  theyretiB 
and  had  been  teaching  an  hour  or  more,  when  they  were  disdtf 
from  employment  by  the  trustee,  in  person,  who  appeared  u 
school-room  and  notified  them  that  they  must  discontinne  tfiW 
Each  of  the  upj)ellants  insisted  that  the  term  of  employment  v, 
a  year,  and  JiKscrtod  a  j)urpoHe  to  go  on  and  fulfill  the  agreement i 
prevented  from  doing  so,  but  the  trustee  refused  to  permit tl 
continue. 
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The  main  issue  is  as  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  employment. 
The  appellants  each  swear  that  the  employment  was  for  ''  the  term  of 
one  year,  or  so  long  as  said  Phillips  was  trustee  of  said  district."  The 
respondent  swears  ''  that  he  informed  said  teachers,  when  he  employed 
them,  that  he  hired  them /or  one  day  only,  and  that  their  time  would  dose 
::  every  night,  but  that  if  they  gave  satisfaction,  he  would  keep  them  as 
..    long  as  he  remained  trustee." 

Several  affidavits  by  different  persons  are  offered  by  the  appellants 
Y\  and  the  respondent,  in  corroboration  of  their  statements,  which  are  no 
;.  less  contradictory  than  the  affidavits  of  the  parties  themselves.  So 
r  conflicting  is  the  evidence  that  it  is  difficult  to  conclude  with  any 
•j^    degree  of  confidence  what  the  real  terms  of  the  agreement  were. 

The  burden  of  proof  is,  however,  on  the  appellants.  Before  I  can 
overrule  the  trustee  and  hold  the  agreement  to  be  what  the  appellants 
say  it  was,  they  must  prove  it  by  a  clear  preponderance  of  evidence. 
This  they  fail  to  do  to  my  satisfaction. 

But  if  I  assume  that  the  agreement  was  as  the  trustee  aUeges,  which 
I  am  obliged  to  do  because  it  is  not  clearly  proved  otherwise,  I  find 
myself  unable  to  uphold  such  a  contract,  because  I  think  it  was  an 
unconscionable  contract,  without  sanction  of  law  or  good  usage  and 
against  sound  policy.    I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  contract  of  employ- 
ment between  a  truHtee  and  teacher  **  for  one  day  only  and  to  close 
-every  night "  is  void  as  being  in  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  the  school 
laws  and  against  sound  public  policy.     Teachers  are  compelled  to 
have  a  license  issued  pursuant  to  law  before  they  can  contract  to 
teach.     This  license  carries  with  it  an  assurance  of  qualifications  and 
fitness.     The  law  provides  for  revoking  any  license  where  sufficient 
cause  is  shown  for  such  a  step.     The  revocation  of  a  license  works  a 
dissolution  of  any  contract  which  may  have  been  based  upon  it.     This 
is  the  ordinary  course  of  procedure  for  getting  rid  of  an  unworthy  or 
unfit  teacher  in  the  middle  of  a  term  of  employment     Trustees  may, 
lEUidoubtedly,  at  times  summaiily  dismiss  a  teacher  for  a  palpable 
^j^each  of  contract  or  gross  and  open  immorality,  but  such  action 
!t2st  be  taken,  if  at  all,  upon  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  officer, 
these  are  exceptional  cases,  outside  of  the  general  rule.     There 
be  no  pretense  that  the  case  under  consideration  is  one  of  that 
t^tktiVLTe,     Moreover,  trustees  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  absolve 
Ex  ^znselves  from  the  reHponsibUity  of  making  investigations  and  of 
»i^^ising    proper   precautionary   care   and    good    judgment    when 
-oying  teachers  by  reserving  the  right  to  discharge  them  at  any 
ent.      A   duly  licensed  and  employed  teacher  ought  to   have 
.^rity  of  position  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  which  should  be 
_  _T     enough  to    prove    himself    successful  or  to  demonstrate   his 
;^^mHty  to  do  so.     It  is  humiliating  to  self-respecting  teachers  to  be 
~  times  liable  to  discharge  from  employment  because  others  may 

m  their  places,  or  because  of  the  antagonisms  which  a  vigorous  and 
.^some  performance  of    their  duties   in  the  school-room   may 
»3ider.     To  adopt  this  doctrine  is  only  to  drive  the  most  self- 
acting  and  the  best  qualified  persons  from  teachers'  work.     This 
[questionably  against  wise  policy.     Furthermore,  if  the  trustee 
discontinue  tiiese  teachers  at  any  time,  they  could  abandon  their 
m  at  any  time.     But  the  school  must  continue  without  interrup- 
Teachers  must  be  under  a  legal  and  honorable  obligation  to  so 


term  oud  entered  ui>on  nnother,  the;  were  entitled  to 
at  least  another  term  of  the  same  length  if  th^y  were 
to  fairly  diachar<re  the  duties  of  the  places  in  w! 
employed. 

It  only  reniaiiiH  to  consiiler  whether  the  trtiutee 
discharging  them  in  tho  midiUe  of  a  term  of  emplnjm« 
suggested,  there  may  l>o  exceptional  cases  in  which 
be  justified  in  summarilv  (liHrnissiug  a  teacher  for  prros 
for  utter  failure  to  fill  tfie  position  properly,  resultinj 
breach  of  contract.  In  mucIi  a  case  he  would  act  u]>on 
sibility,  relj-ing  upon  the  clearness  of  the  case  and 
the  occasion  for  his  justification.  Was  this  such  a 
not. 

The  trustee  alleges  as  the  reason  for  discharging 
that  their  work  was  not  satisfactory.  He  says  they  fai] 
and  did  not  produce  desirable  results.  This  is  strei 
dieted  by  a  large  number  of  reputable  patrons  of  the  i 
event,  the  trustee  could  hardly  expect  the  highest  pre 
for  four  dollars  per  week.  The  trustee  also  alleys  cet 
ties  between  the  appellanlM,  such  as  being  out  tog^thi 
and  kissing  each  other  in  the  presence  of  pupils  in  th( 
allegations  as  these  should  not  be  set  up  unless  cap 
tioned  proof.  Character  ought  not  to  be  attacked  by 
less  a  pubhc  officer,  wantonly  or  carelessly.  There  is  i 
ever  to  sustain  these  allegations,  so  far  as  I  casi  see. 
allegations,  without  following  them  with  competent  | 
weigh  against  the  party  responsible  for  it.  I  am  uQi 
the  respondent  in  dismissing  the  appellants  in  the  su 
he  did.  It  is  shown  that  they  stooil  ready  to  continue 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  have  a  legal  clai 
district  for  nine  weeks'  pay,  at  the  rate  of  four  dollars 

Tho  appeal  is,  therefore,  sustained,  and  it  is  ore 
respondent  forthwith  draw  his  order  upon  the  Huperrii 
In  / f  «n  J  ,1^1:. —  tu- * w  -«  *v„  — l.n„ 
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No.  3629. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  i)f  Tukbon  Van  Avken  aucl  otherH  v,  Edwin 
J.  Cook,  Sole  Trustee  of  School  District  No.  20,  Town  of  Phelps, 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

TruHtoo  refuHcii  to  call  ii  Hpe<tiul  mootlD^;  to  hx'iito  a  Kite  for  a  now  school -houne.    Ordered 
that  a  inoi)tin»;  bo  cnllod. 

(IXv'idod  July  21,  1H87). 

This  is  an  appeal  by  several  residents  and  taxpayers,  appearing  to 
represent  a  clear  majority  of  the  electors  as  well  as  the  owner  of  the 
large  part  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  district,  from  the  refusal  of 
the  trustee  to  call  a  special  meeting  to  consider  the  location  of  a  new 
school  building  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect. 

The  trustee  answers  that  several  special  meetings  have  already  been 
held,  at  which  different  determinations,  touching  the  subject,  have 
been  arrived  at,  and  that  much  bitterness  exists  in  the  district  over 
the  matter,  and  that  another  meeting  will  make  matters  worse  and 
more  complicated,  rather  than  better. 

It  seems  that  at  one  meeting  it  was  agreed  to  accept  an  offer  of 
William  P.  Dimock  to  exchange  the  present  site  for  an  acre  of  land 
which  he  would  give.  Subsequently  Mr.  Dimock's  offer  was  reduced 
to  one-half  an  acre.  Then  a  spetual  meeting  voted  to  reconsider  the 
former  action  and  refused  to  accept  tlie  half  acre  and  change  the  site. 
Following  this,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Dimock  renewed  his  offer,  or  made 
another,  wiiich  a  majority  of  the  patrons  of  the  school  seemed  desirous 
of  accepting. 

The  majority  of  the  electors  of  this  district  ought  to  have  the  right 
to  set  the  new  school-house  where  thev  want  it.  I  am  unwilling  to 
believe  that  the  people  in  a  school  district  in  Ontario  county  cannot 
assemble  in  a  special  meeting,  treat  each  other  as  well  as  peojile  in 
civilized  society  are  accustomed  to,  ami  intelligently  decide  by  the  vote 
of  the  majority  where  it  is  best  to  put  the  new  building.  I  am  in  favor 
of  giving  them  the  opportunity.  I  cannot  think  the  refusal  of  the 
trustee  is  based  upon  sufficient  reasons. 

The  appeal  is  sustained  and  the  trustee  is  directed  to  call  a  special 
meeting  of  the  district  to  consider  the  location  of  a  new  school  build- 
ing within  fifteen  days  from  the  time  this  decision  shall  be  filed  in  the 
district  clerk's  office. 


No.  3625. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  E.  M.  Davis  and  James  H.  Hiker  a 
John  H.  Albkkjht,  iis  Trustee  of  School  District  No.  3,  Town  of 
Ontario,  County  of  "Wayne. 

The  at'coptanco  and  adoption  of  a  tniHtocH*  ii>ix»rt  rontainini;  roforciico  to  an  item  of 
exp<mHe  docH  not  authorize  its  insertion  in  a  tax  list.    A  tax  must  ho  H|HH'ifk*alIy  voted. 

Tea<'herrt'  wawcH  already  oarnod  and  duo  may  bo  inidudo<i  iu  a  tax  list  without  a  vote  of 
a  dirttriot  mooting,  l)Ut  nr)t  ho  as  to  wauob  not  y<»t  du«». 

Thero  Ib  no  law  to  authoriz*^  a  tJix  for  *'  inridontals." 

(Dc<;idod  July  21, 18M7.) 

This  appeal  is  taken  by  residents  of  school  district  No.  3,  town  of 
Ontario,  count v  of  Wavne,  from  the  action  of  the  trustee  of  said  dis- 
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trict  iu  iuc'liKliug  in  a  certain  tax  list  certain  iieniH  for  which,  it  U 
claimed  by  the  api^ellant,  he  had  no  authority  to  do.  The  itemi 
objected  to  are  as  follows: 

Itemainder  of  teachers'  wages,  $14.48;  teachers'  wages  for  fall  term 
(8  weeks),  $40;  wood  for  ensuing  year,  $20;  costs  incurred  by  former 
trustee  in  bringing  and  defending  suits,  $47.53;  cleaning  up  and 
im]>roving  school  yard,  $5;  incidentals  for  ensuing'  year,  $10. 

The  appellants  allege  that  none  of  these  items  were  authorized  to 
be  raised  by  tax  at  a  district  meeting,  and  that  the  item  of  coetB  hu 
not  been  allowed  by  the  county  judge,  as  provided  by  law. 

The  respondent  answers  the  appeal,  and  alleges : 

1.  That  the  appeal  was  not  taken  within  the  time  allowed  by  Inn 
that  property  had  been  advertised  for  sale  before  the  date  of  the  8e^ 
vice  of  tne  appeal. 

2.  That  the  item  of  $5  for  cleaning  up  and  improving  the  scbod 
yard  was  a  necessary  and  reasonable  charge. 

3.  That  the  sum  of  $10  for  incidentals  was  reasonable. 

4.  The  items  for  costs  ($47.53)  was  reported  to  a  district  meeting 
and  the  report  accepted  and  adopted. 

There  is  no  serious  dispute  about  the  facts,  and  in  deciding  tfaii 
appeal  I  must  look  only  for  the  trustee's  authority  to  include  these 
items  in  a  tax  list. 

1.  Was  he  authoiized  to  do  so  by  a  vote  of  the  district  meeting? 
The  trustee*s  claim  that  he  was  so  authorized  to  include  the  item  d 
$47.53  for  costs,  cannot  be  sustained  on  the  ground  that  a  leportof 
a  former  trustee  containing  the  item  was  accepted  and  adopted  B 
does  not  appear  that  the  meeting  voted  to  direct  the  trustee  to  lerri 
tax  for  this  item.  It  has  been  held  by  a  former  superintendent  "thit 
the  acceptance  and  adoption  of  a  report  containing  an  item  d 
expense,  does  not  authorize  the  levv  of  a  tax  agreeable  to  the  reoon- 
mendations  contained  therein.  A  tax  must  be  specifically  tM 
before  it  can  be  lawfully  levied." 

This  item  of  tax,  therefore,  cannot  be  sustained. 

2.  The  item  for  the  balance  due  the  teacher  for  wages  is  sostaioed 
A  trustee  is  expressly  authorized  by  statute  to  levy  a  tax  for  this  jflff- 
pose,  when  no  provision  therefor  has  been  made  by  the  disbiet 
meeting. 

3.  The  it^m  for  teachers'  wages,  fall  term,  being  in  anticipation  o' 
wages  to  be  earned,  and  not  authorized  by  a  vote  of  a  district  meeting; 
cannot  be  sustained. 

4.  The  item  for  incidentals  is  not  sustained.     There  is   no  autbori^ 
for  its  collection. 

5.  I  sustain  the  item  for  fuel  and  for  cleaning  up  the  school  yard,  it 
appearing  to  my  sutiHfaction  that  the  amounts  proposed  are  not  tsat 
bitimt.  A  trustee  is  authorized  to  provide  fuel  and  remove  niiisiBetf 
and  clean  up  the  school-house  and  yard. 

The  a2)23eal  is  therefore  sustained  as  to  the  items  mentioned  abo^ 
and  t])o  trustee  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  withdraw  his  ttf 
liHt  and  ^vnrrant,  dated  October  12,  1886,  from  the  collector,  •■^ 
amend  tlic  Kamc  act^ordingly,  striking  out  the  items  for  any  antio- 
pated  teacliers'  wages,  the  it^ms  for  costs  and  for  incidentals,  ^ 
then  deliver  tlie  same  to  the  collector  as  amended. 
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no.  3628. 

In  the  Matter  of  Appeal  of  Abbie  M.  AaMSTBONa  v.  The  Tbubteb  of 
School  Distbiot  No.  16,  Town  of  Hopkinton,  County  of  St  Lawrence. 

Appeal  dismissed,  not  havincr  been  talcen  timely  and  no  reason  for  the  delay  beinflr 
snown. 

<I>eoided  Aucrnstio,  1887.) 

This  appeal  is  taken  by  a  person  who  alleges  she  was  employed  in 
fhe  month  of  December,  1885,  by  Herbert  C.  Maynard,  then  trustee  of 
school  district  No.  15,  town  of  Hopkinton,  in  said  county,  to  teach  the 
school  in  said  district  for  the  term  of  twenty-eight  weeks,  commencing 
on  or  about  the  twentieth  day  of  December,  1885,  at  the  rate  of  eight 
dollars  per  week;  that  she  commenced  teaching  pursuant  to  said 
agreement  and  continued  for  the  term  of  ten  weeks;  that  at  the  expi- 
ration of  said  ten  weeks  a  contagious  disease  prevailed  in  the  district, 
and  that,  on  account  thereof,  the  trustee  requested  the  teacher  to 
dismiss  the  school  until  such  disease  should  disappear,  that  the  appel- 
lant dismissed  the  school  accordingly;  that  said  appellant  was  notified 
by  the  trustee  that  he  would  advise  her  when  he  was  ready  to  have 
the  school  begun;  that  in  April,  1886,  the  appellant  was  requested  by 
the  trustee  to  attend  a  teachers'  institute;  ihat  she  did  attend  said 
institute  and  at  its  close  returned  to  the  district  and  commenced 
teaching  the  school  and  taught  for  three  weeks;  that  thereupon  the 
appellant  was  informed  by  said  trustee  that  diphtheria  was  still  pre- 
vailing in  the  district,  and,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  a  physician,  he 
liad  concluded  to  close  the  school  for  another  term;  that  the  appel- 
lant returned  home  and  did  not  and  could  not  engage  in  any  occupa- 
tion on  account  of  such  unfulfilled  engagement  with  the  trustee,  and 
that  she  kept  herself  at  all  times  in  readiness  to  finish  out  the  term 
for  which  sne  was  employed,  but  that  the  trustee  never  notified  her 
to  finish  such  term;  that  she  was  paid  the  sum  of  $112  only  on  account 
of  such  engagement,  and  that  the  district  is  now  indebted  to  her  in 
the  sum  of  $112,  which  sum  she  has  demanded  payment  of  from  the 
trustee,  and  the  trustee  refused  and  still  refuses  to  pay  the  same  or 
ly  part  thereof. 

This  appeal  was  verified  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  October,  1886,  but 
not  filed  in  the  Department  until  the  third  day  of  March,  1887, 
and  a  copy  of  the  same  does  not  appear  to  have  been  served  upon  the 
trustee  until  the  26th  day  of  February,  1887.  For  r.n  informality  the 
petition  was  returned  to  the  appellant  and  refiled  in  this  Department 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  March,  1887.  No  answer  has  been  received 
from  the  trustee  to  this  appeid. 

The  rules  of  the  Department  require  appeals  to  be  taken  within 

•  thirty  days  from  the  performance  of  the  act  complained  of,  and  with- 

f  out  entering  into  the  merits  of  this  case,  or  without  intending  to  prej- 
udice any  rights  which  the  appellant  may  have  in  an  action  in  the 

p  conrts  against  the  district  for  the  recovery  of  wages,  I  am  compelled 

u  lo  dismiss  the  appeal 

-    .  114 


ThJH  is  au  application  for  the  removal  of  the  renpoiK 
No  anewer  has  be«ti  intf;rpOK0<t.  The  allegations  nru 
bas  made  uuneceuunry  repairs  upon  the  Ht^bool-liuililii 
has  built  two  new  oiit-hoiiHCM  aftor  the  district  uie«-tii]| 
propoBition  bo  to  do.  It  Ih  also  said  that  ho  has  iiivol 
in  needlese  litigation  and  niibjected  the  tax-payers 
expenae. 

The  law  confers  upon  the  trustee  the  power  to  make 
and  to  include  the  cxpenne  thereof  in  faia  tnx-ltstH  with< 
even  against  the  vote,  of  the  district  meeting.  Tlie  la 
two  out-houses  in  connection  with  each  Bchool-house. 
that  the  rejiairs  complained  of  were  bejond  those  ■ 
authorizea  tha  triiHteo  to  make.  If  the  tas-liRta  inol 
items  the  remedy  was  to  appeal  from  the  ta-^-'.ists 
demand  the  removal  of  tlie  trustee.  If  the  trustee  hj 
district  in  liti^^ation  it  need  not  pay  the  bills  incur 
settlement  before  the  county  judge,  aa  the  statute  pro^ 

Again,  the  respondent  is  a  sole  trustee,  whose  term 
weeks.  The  whole  matter  can  come  before  the  annua] 
to  occur,  and  be  disposed  of  there. 

The  application  is,  therefore,  denied. 
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No.  3631. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Joseph  H.  Chittendom  v.  The  Boabd  of 

Eduga^tion  of  the  City  of  Binghamton. 

A  boanl  of  oduoatlon  adoptod  and  desifirnated  a  toxt-book  under  the  provisions  of  ehap- 
ter  413,  Laws  of  1877.  and  fixed  a  time  in  the  future  wtien  the  same  should  ko  into  use. 
Before  that  time  arrived,  and  before  patrons  were  required  to  supply  themselves  with 
the  book,  rescinded  and  overthrow  the  action  by  less  than  a  three-fourths  vote. 

Held,  That  the  board  had  the  riffht  to  do  so,  notwithstanding;  the  provisions. of  chapter 
413  of  the  Laws  of  1877.  Tliat  act  is  prohibitive  in  character  and  must  be  so  construed 
OS  to  leave  with  the  board  power  not  expressly  taken  awav  by  it 

The  board  had  a  rule  of  order  that  a  ciuestion  once  decided  could  only  be  reconsidered 
lit  tlie  next  reffular  meeting.  The  action  appealed  from  is  alloKod  to  have  been  taken 
in  contravention  of  thin  rule. 

Held,  That  the  body  which  makes  a  rule  of  order  is  the  hic^hest  authority  for  constrnins 
it.  A«:aln  tiie  rule  could  have  been  suspeudod  by  a  majority  vote,  the  same  which 
adopted  the  ac^tion  cuuiplaincd  of.  Furthermore,  the  board  cannot  at  one  time  take 
action  which  will  prevent  the  board  at  another  time  from  taking  any  lawful  action  it 
may  deem  LK3st.  aua  if  tiio  rule  of  order  is  antatponistic  to  this  principle,  it  is  opposed 
to  the  law  and  cannot  be  ui)held. 

(Decided  August  U).  1H87.) 

1/e.H.srs.  Chapman  and  Lyon,  for  appellant. 
Messrt*.  Arms  and  Curtiss,  for  respondent 

Three  text-books  entitled,  respectively,  "Our  World,"  -'Quyot's. 
Qrammar  School  Geography  "  and  "  Guyot*s  Intermediate  Geography** 
had  been  in  use  in  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Binghamton  for  at  least 
the  period  of  six  years,  during  which  time  there  had  been  no  action  of 
tb^  board  of  e* lucation  of  that  city  adopting  and  designating  the  same 
as  text-books  in  said  schools,  when,  upon  the  eighteenth  of  October, 
1886,  said  board  unanimously  resolved  that  there  should  be  no  change 
in  geographies  in  use  during  the  present  school  year.  Upon  the  sixth 
day  of  December,  1886,  the  board,  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  six,  adopted 
the  follo\ving,  viz. : 

liesohxidy  That  the  use  of  the  primary  geography  entitled  "Our 
World,"  be  discontinued  as  a  text-book  in  our  schools,  and  that 
Barnes*  elementary  geography  be  adopted  in  its  place,  and  that 
Barnes*  complete  geography  be  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  our  schools,. 
its  use,  however,  to  be  postponed  until  the  beginning  of  the  next 
school  vear. 

On  the  seventeenth  day  of  January,  1887,  said  board,  by  a  vote  of 
seven  to  five,  adoptod  the  following  resolution: 

Besolvedy  Tliat  Guyot  s  Geographies  be  discontinued  as  text-books  in 
our  schools  at  the  close  of  the  present  school  year. 

Following  this  action  by  the  board  Mr.  Newton  W.  Edson  appealed 
therefrom  to  this  Department,  claiming  that  t]ie  action  of  October 
eighteenth  was  an  adoption  and  designation  of  geographies  within 
the  meaning  of  chapter  413  of  the  Laws  of  1877,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, no  change  conld  be  made  within  five  years,  except  as  provided 
in  that  act.  Beyond  this,  it  was  urged  that  the  action  of  the  board 
could  not  be  upheld  for  the  reason  that  it  provided  that  the  newly 
a<lopted  books  should  go  into  use  at  a  time  in  the  future,  before  which 
time  the  board,  by  expiration  of  term  or  otherwise,  might  be  differently 
constituted.  The  decision  of  that  appeal  was  adverse  to  the  position 
of  the  appellant.  It  was  held  that  tlie  action  of  October  eighteenth 
was  not  an  adoption  and  designation  of  a  text-book  within  the  meaning 
of  the  five  year  act,  and  that  the  board  had  the  lawful  right  to  adopt 


un  toe  ntta  any  ot  liuiy,  last,  tue  ooara  dj  a  vote  ot 
adopted  the  following,  viz: 

liegolved.  That  Barnea'  complete  Qeography  be  and  the 
is  dropped  from  the  list  of  test-books  of  the  city  of  Biogl 

The  appellant  herein  brings  separate  appeals,  from  1 
the  board  in  adopting  these  respective  resolutions,  wbicb 
of  expedition,  will  be  considered  and  determined  togethei 

Preliminarily,  it  is  objected  by  the  respondent  tbat  th( 
not  on  "aggrieved"  person  within  the  meaning  of  the  st 
not  competent  to  bring  the  appeaL  It  appears  that  he 
and  tax-payer  of  Binghamton,  and  has  children  who  atteni 
of  that  city  and  who  use  the  text-books  involved  in  tli 
The  statute  authorizes  any  person  conceiving  himself  i 
bring  an  appeal  and  it  then  directs  the  Superintendec 
Bucb  appeals  when  it  shall  amiear  that  the  appellant  ha 
in  the  matter  appealed  from.  In  view  of  these  provisionf 
me  that  this  objection  of  the  respondent  ought  not  to  be  f 

A  close  reading  of  the  several  resolves  of  the  board,  sh 
only  book  in  controversy  is  Barnes'  Complete  Geof^ 
action  of  December  sixth  adopted  Barnes'  Mementary  Gn 
the  place  of  Guyot'a  Primary  Geography  entitled,  "  Our 
the  book  fo  adopted  went  into  use  immediately.  No  i 
taken  purports  to  overturn  this.  But  that  part  of  the 
of  December  sixth  adopting  Barnes'  Complete  6c 
sought  to  be  rescinded  and  nullified  by  the  res 
May  sixteenth  anl  July  fifth  following.  The  appeL 
that  this  could  only  be  done  by  a  three-fourths  vo 
conceded  upon  the  argument  that  there  was  no  claim  that 
the  schools  had,  subsequent  to  the  action  of  the  bou 
"  Barnes'  Complete  Geography  "  and  before  the  action  resc 
adoption,  purchnsed  copies  of  that  book.  The  moat  that  v 
this  direction  was  that  pupils  passing  from  one  grade 
would  be  required  to  change  from  one  Beries  of  g^ograr 
other  at  added  expense  to  the  narents;  but,  havinir  in  vi 
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"^  Bubstance  and  is  too  remote  to  be  adopted  as  the  foundation  upon 

''-  which  to  rest  a  holding  that  the  action  of  the  board  contravenes  the 

-  provisions  of  the  Five-year  Act.  The  question  is  then  squarely 
'*■  presented  whether  a  board  of  education,  having  adopted  and 
'-  designated  a  text-book  to  go  into  use  at  a  fixed  time  in  the  future,. 

can,   before   that  time  arrives  and    before  patrons    have  supplied 
''     themselves  with  the  book,  and  notwithstanding  the   provisions  of 
chapter  413  of  the  Laws  of  1877,  rescind  and  overthrow  such  action 
with  less  than  a  three-fourths  vote  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  board  to  adopt  a  text-book  and 
provide  that  its  use  shall  commence  in  future.  In  the  nature  of  things 
it  must  be  so.  But  the  board,  as  now  constituted,  cannot  usurp  the 
functions  of  the  board  as  it  may  be  constituted  nine  months  hence, 
in  such  a  manner  and  with  such  effect  as  to  cut  off  the  succeeding 
_-  members  from  the  right  to  exercise  their  own  prerogatives  according 
_  to  their  own  judgment.  If  the  board  could  thus  forestall  action  for  a 
period  of  nine  months,  when  within  that  time  the  term  of  one  of  the 
members  was  to  expire  and  a  single  vote  would  reverse  the  action,  as 
in  the  present  case,  it  could  likewise  do  it  for  the  period  of  five  years. 
There  is  no  difference  in  principle. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  purpose  of  the  Legislature  in 
.    enacting  chapter  413  of  the  Laws  of  1877  was  to  protect  patrons  from 

-  the  expense  consequent  upon  frequently  superaeding  one  text-book 
D^th  another  upon  the  same  subject  and  of  like  grade.     The  gist  and 

~     substance  of  the  act  is  contained  in  the  second  section,  where  it 

provides  that  "when  a  text-book  shall  have  been  adopted  for  use 

r     .*     *    *    it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  supersede  the  text-book  so  adopted 

_.   "by  any  other  book  within  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  time  of  such 

'._  adoption  except  upon  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  board  of  education. "" 
T  The  book  here  in  controversy  is  not  in  use  in  the  schools  of  Bingham- 
_.  ton.  It  is,  therefore,  not  superseded.  No  one  has,  by  the  action  of 
_.  the  board,  been  obliged  to  buy  it  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  no  one  has 

.  bought  it     No  one,  therefore,  is  injured  and  no  one  is  in  position  to 

^'  Invoke  the  protection  of  this  statute.    Independent  of  this  statute  the 

.~.  board  has  unlimited  power  in  the  premises.    The  statute  is  prohibitive 

in  its  nature  and  must  be  construed  strictly  and  so  as  to  leave  with 

,  the  board  all  those  prerogatives  which  the  law  has  always  conferred 
WK>n  it,  and  which  are  not  specifically  taken  away  by  its  provisions. 

~\  fallowing  this  view  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  resolutions 
-—'*  appealed  from  did  not  require  a  three-fourths  vote  in  order  to  give 
— '  t£em  force  and  effect,  provided  the  board  was  not  inhibited  by  its 
~~    own  by-law  from  taking  any  action  in  the  premises  at  that  time. 

'^  '   A  rule  of  order  of  the  respondent  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 

■^  tion  of  the  resolution  appealed  from  is  as  follows  ; 

r-       **  Rule  21.     When  a  question  has  been  once  put  and  decided,  it  shall 

-r-  be  in  order  for  any  member  of  the  majority  to  move  a  reconsideration 
=2'  thereof  at  the  same  or  at  the  next  regular  meeting." 
^r^'  It  is  said  by  the  counsel  for  the  appellant  that  the  board  of  educa- 
"-^  tion  of  the  city  of  Binghamton  is  a  corpon^te  body  of  continuous  life; 
^'^  that  the  members  change,  but  not  the  board;  that  the  board  must  act 
=E4*1fithin  its  rules;  that  the  resolutions  appealed  from  were  in  fact  and 
_j«^  Sleety  so  far  as  Barnes*  Complete  Geography  is  concerned^  a  recon- 
•^^  Sideration  of  the  action  of  December  last,  and  that  it  was  taken  after 


-       •! 


It  18  periiftpH  vjeil  to  atia  tiiat  i  nave  (pvcn  no  tliougti 
tion  of  the  merita  of  the  rfspettive  text-books  involved,  1 
that  I  have  couBidere<l  that  subject  one  which  should  pr 
to  the  judf^ment  and  discretion  (if  the  local  Rcbool  auth 

The  appeals  are  dismissed. 


No.  3833. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Api^eal  of  Siu'iitx  H.  Abrli.,  as  Trui 
District  No.  10,  Town  of  Duanesburgh,  Schenectady  ( 
fiom  an  Order  of  C.  W.  Van  Santvoord,  School  Con 
said  County. 


IS  uaref ullv  and  tulljr  describod  ai 

I  D.H-i(lra  Sojitnmtior  13,  iwn.j 

Ili-nnj  E.  Alie.ll,  E^q,,  for  appellant. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  an  order  made  by  the  respond 
-sixth  ilay,of  June,  1KH7.  chnnginff  the  boundaries  of  bcI 
NoH.  10  and  25,  of  the  town  of  Duanesburgh,  by  taking 
poition  of  district  No.  10  and  adding  the  same  to  district 

Tlie  appellant  alleges  that  the  object  of  the  order  it 
portion  of  the  line  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Cans 
railroad  to  district  No.  25.  Ho  also  alleges  that  the  < 
upccitic  in  its  terms,  inasmuch  as  it  merely  seta  off  from  o] 
the  other  "the  farm  of  Henry  C.  Tabor,  situate  in  tk 
section  of  said  district,  as  laid  down  on  the  map  marked 
sail!  farm  containing  114  acres  of  land.  Within  said 
inarltcil  on  map,  is  the  land  of  Jansen  Davis,  one-half  oci 
which   is  further  eTcnnted  from   the   boundariefi  of  tlm  1 
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taxable  property  to  a  district.  This  is  not  to  be  done  even  when  by 
80  doing  the  taxable  property  of  the  districts  affected  become  thereby 
more  nearly  equalized,  unless  by  the  change  the  convenience  of  the 
patrons  of  the  schools  is  promoted  and  the  cause  of  education  is 
'AdTanced.  But  it  appears  that  in  this  case  the  change  takes  property 
from  a  weak  district  and  adds  to  one  already  stronger  than  that  from 
which  it  is  taken.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  the  papers  before 
me  to  show  that  the  change  can  promote  the  interests  of  education. 
It  is  admitted  by  the  appellant  in  his  papers  that  the  change  would 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  resident  of  the  territory  affected,  but  he 
shows  that  there  are  other  residents  of  district  No.  10,  who  live  nearer 
the  school-house,  in  distiict  No.  25,  than  does  the  resident  of  the  terri- 
tory set  off,  and  very  pertinently,  as  I  think,  asks  why  the  change 
should  not  affect  all  such  persons  if  it  is  to  be  made  for  the  benefit 
of  any. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  order  is  not  as  specific  as  it  ought  to 
be  in  describing  the  territory  cut  off  from  one  district  and  annexed  to 
the  other.  It  appears  from  the  descriptions  of  the  two  districts  set 
forth  in  the  order  of  the  commissioner  that  the  boundaries  have 
heretofore  been  surveyed.  The  descriptions  are  made  by  metes  and 
bounds,  apparently  following  a  survey.  If  a  portion  of  one  district 
was  to  be  cut  off  and  annexed  to  the  other,  the  same  care  should  be 
exercised  in  describing  the  territory  so  to  be  annexed. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no 
answer  to  the  appeal  is  offered,  I  have  concluded  to  sustain  the  appeal 
and  overrule  the  order  appealed  from,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


3834. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Edwakd  T.  Lovatt,  James  O.  Jones  and 
John  Webber  u  Patrick  Quinn,  George  Sinnott  and  John  Massett. 

OBitain  tfustoos  in  n  union  freo  8(*hool  diHtrk't  ref uBod  to  Hif;n  a  tAx-Iist  and  warrant 
to  raise  moneyn  lawfully  vot^d  by  tho  di<%trict  mooting:  more  than  thirty  dayn  since. 
opon  tho  ground  that  the  oHIco  of  collector  was  vacant 

JffUo.  No  sufHcient  roa»oii.  TruAtoes  diroctotl  to  sisrn,  or  Hhow  fauRo  why  thoy  nhould 
not  be  removed  from  their  offloes. 

(Decided  September  1<«  1BS7.) 

The  board  of  education  of  Union  Free  School  District  No.  1,  of  the 
kown  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Westchester  countj,  consists  of  six  members, 
of  which  number  the  appellants  above  named  constitute  three  of  the 
members  and  the  respondents  the  other  three. 

The  appellants  allege  that  the  taxes  for  school  purposes  for  the 
year  1887  were  heretofore  estimated  by  the  board  of  education  and 
Hifterward  granted  and  voted  at  a  district  meeting  more  than  thirty 
days  since,  and  that  the  appellants  have  prepared  the  tax-list  and 
jmurrant  for  the  collection  of  the  said  taxes,  and  have  signed  the  same, 
.bat  that  the  respondents  refuse  to  sign  said  tax-list  and  warrant, 
.l)&ougb  requested  so  to  do.  It  is  shown  that  the  district  is  in  need 
of  moneys  for  current  expenses.    The  appellants  say  that  the  reason 

f'  ran  by  the  respondents  for  such  refusal  is  that  the  office  of  collector 
'vacant.     It  is  shown  that  Morgan  Purdy  was  appointed  collector 


the  naid  taxes. 

Title  7,  article  7,  section  C5  of  the  Consolidated  Schoc 
"that  within  thirty  days  after  a  tax  shall  have  been  vot* 
meeting  the  trustee  shall  assess  it  and  make  out  a  tax-li 
annex  thereto  the  warrant  for  its  collection." 

This  provision  of  the  statute  ia  iraperative.  It  impose 
the  members  of  tlie  board  which  enough  of  the  memb 
any  action  have  failed  to  comply  with.  The  direction  to 
make  out  a  tax-list,"  of  course  impoaes  the  duty  of  prep 
and  executing  such  tax-list. 

The  reason  which  is  given  for  the  refusal  to  execute 
not  sufficient  Title  9,  section  7  of  the  Consolidated  S< 
tains  this  provision,  viz.:  "In  districts  other  than  thos 
correspond  with  those  of  any  city  or  incorporated  villai 
shall  have  power  to  appoint  one  of  the  taxable  inhabit! 
and  another  collector  of  the  moneys  to  be  raised  withii 
school  purposes,  who  shall  severedly  hold  sucb  appoint 
the  pleasure  of  the  board."  Under  this  provision  a  < 
appointed  and  qualified  would  continue  to  hold  the  office 
by  the  action  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board 
is,  therefore,  still  the  collector  of  the  district  in  question. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  respondents  are  herel 
forthwith  join  with  their  associates  in  signing  and  execa 
list  and  warrant  referred  to,  or  to  show  cause  before  me  a 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  city  of  Albany,  on  Mod 
day  of  September,  1B87,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  aftemooD 
why  they  should  not  severally  be  removed  from  their  of 
tees  of  said  district  because  of  their  refusal  to  do  so. 

Let  service  of  this  order  be  made  upon  the  Beveral  re 
delivering  a  copy  to  each  of  them,  and  by  exhibitmg' 
original  thereof,  on  or  before  Wednesday,  September  31, 
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ITo.  3635. 

Q  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  John  C.  Keller  and  Willis  Baldwin^ 
Trustees  of  School  District  No.  2,  Town  of  Hunter,  in  the  County 
of  Greene,  v.  Henry  B.  Whitcomb,  School  Commissioner  of  the  First 
Commissioner  District  of  Greene  County. 

he  power  ^iven  to  a Hchool  commissioner  to  divide  a  school  district  is  purely  stiitutory, 
ana  tho  commit^sionor  must  follow  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  literally  and  fully, 
rder  vacated  boeauso  of  failure  to  do  so. 

he  advisability  of  dividing  a  villaKO  into  two  districts,  with  two  small  schools,  instead 
of  coutinuint;  A.s  ono  district  with  a  i^ood-sized  school,  <iuestloned,  and  disapproved. 

(Decided  September  19, 1887.) 

Clarence  E.  Jiloodgood,  Esq,,  for  appellant. 
3/ex.yrx.  Hallovk,  Jennings  &  Chase,  for  respondent. 

This  is  an  appeal  by  the  trustees  of  district  No.  2  of  the  town  of 
[unter,  Greene  county,  from  an  order  made  by  the  respondent  upon 
le  nineteenth  day  of  October,  1886,  and  also  from  an  order  made  by 
ud  commissioner  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  November,  1886,  confirm- 
ig  tlie  first  mentioned  order,  by  which  orders  a  portion  of  said  dis- 
rict  No.  2  was  set  off  and  constituted  a  separate  school  di^j^rict,  to  be 
nown  as  district  No.  11.  * . 

The  appellants  claim  that  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioner 
'■ere  irregular,  and  that,  whether  they  were  or  not,  the  order 
ppealed  from  is  inadvisable  as  being  against  the  best  interests  of 
ducation  in  the  locality. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  proceedings  were  irregular,  in  that  the  first 
rder  was  made  without  the  consent  of  the  trustees  of  the  district 
ffected,  and  that  no  such  notice  as  the  statute  requires  was  given 
tiat  the  commissioner  w^ould  hear  objections,  at  a  specified  time  and 
lace,  to  the  alterations  made  in  the  order. 

The  notice  given  was  as  follows: 

1}  the  Trustees  of  District  No,  2,  in  the  Town  of  Hunter^  £hreene 
County,  N,  Y.  : 

Take  notice  that  I  intend,  on  the  eighth  day  of  November  next,  at 
wo  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  at  the  residence  of  Samuel 
L  Mulford,  in  the  town  of  Hunter,  Greene  county.  New  York,  to  make 
II  order  for  the  alteration  of  school  district  No.  2,  in  the  town  of 
Itinter,  aforesaid,  by  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  same  and  forming  a 
lew  school  district,  to  be  known  as  district  No.  11,  of  said  town. 

The  portion  of  said  district  No.  2,  so  to  be  cut  off  and  to  form  said 
lew  district,  is  bounded  and  described  as  follows,  viz. :  Bounded  on 
he  north  by  the  north  lines  of  lots  No.  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6,  in  great  lot 
ifo.  24,  west  part  of  the  Hardenburgh  patent;  east  by  the  west 
Lne  of  the  east  half  of  said  great  lot  No.  24,  Hardenburgh  patent; 
outh  by  the  height  of  lands  next  south  of  the  Schoharie  loll,  and 
rest  by  a  line  drawn  parallel  with  said  lot  lines  and  crossing  the 
dghway  running  through  the  village  of  Hunter  at  the  division  line 
letween  the  lands  of  Wm.  F.  Greene  and  the  lands  occupied  by 
Villiam  A.  Douglass  —  excepting  therefrom  the  house  and  lands  on 
3t  No.  6  of  said  great  lot  No.  24,  west  part  of  Hardenburgh  patent, 
ormerly  occupied  by  Michael  Sax;  also  excepting  therefrom  the  farm 
nd  lands  on  tiie  easterly  side  thereof,  now  occupied  by  Samuel  Brown. 

115' 


[     Dated  October  10,  1886. 

Section  4  of  title  7  of  the  Consolidated  School  Ac 
"  Within  ten  days  after  making  and  filing  such  order,  i 
Bioner)  ehall  give  at  least  a  week's  notice,  in  writdng,  i 
of  the  assenting  and  dissenting  trastees  of  nnj  distric 
be  aSected  by  the  proposed  alterations,  that  at  a  speciJ 
a  place  named  within  the  town  in  which  either  of  th( 
affected  lies,  he  will  hear  the  objections  to  the  alteratic 

It  has  always  been  held  that  the  alteration  of  ache 
only  be  effected  by  a  strict  construction  of,  and  a  rigi< 
all  of  the  requirements  of  the  statutes  relating  to  uie 
several  steps  indicated  in  the  statutes  must  be  taken  m 
the  alteration  can  be  effected.  For  obvious  reasons  th 
so.  The  individual  rights  and  interests  which  are  ii 
ceedings  to  alter  school  districts  are  too  numerous  and 
to  be  lightly  dealt  with.  The  courts  have  uniformly  h 
power  to  affect  property  is  conferred  upon  those  who  fai 
interest  in  it,  such  power  can  be  exercised  only  in  tb< 
ner  specified  in  the  law  or  instFument  conferring  the 
rule  bos  always  been  rigidly  adhered  to  by  this  Depar 
eidering  appeals  fromordersaltering  the  boundaries  of  si 

Now,  applying  these  general  principles  to  the  present 
that  the  statute  requires  the  commissioaer  to  give  not 
and  place,  when  and  where  he  will  hear  objections  to  t 
The  gist  and  purpose  of  the  requirement  is  that  the  tmi 
persons  objecting  to  this  change  shall  be  clearly  and  pi 
in  writing,  of  a  time  and  place  when  they  may  have  a  publi 
to  interpose  their  objections. 

The  statute  likewise  guarantees  them  the  right  of  havi 
determined  onlv  after  sunh  onnortumtv  shall  have  been  a 
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to  make  an  order  for  the  alteration."  The  law  provides 
nimiBBioner  shall  first  hear  any  objections  offered,  and  then 
iit  he  ought  to  do.  It  is  true  that  subsequently  the  notice 
le  request  that  the  trustees  shall  adopt  a  resolution  consent- 
alteration  or  applying  to  the  supervisor  and  town  clerk  to 
ed  with  the  commissioner  "  in  determining  upon  the  pro- 
uch  proposed  alteration."    But  it  nowhere  informs  them  of 

to  present  their  objections  directly  to  him  or  to  a  board 
oi  himself,  the  supervisor  and  the  town  clerk.     I  think  the 
I  fatal, 
tention  of  the  respondents  that  the  appellants  were  not 

misled  by  the  defect  in  the  notice,  cannot  be  sustained, 
have  been.  The  fact  that  the  commissioner  followed  the 
3tice  laid  down  for  his  guidance  in  the  Code  of  Public 
I  will  go  a  long  way  towards  exculpating  him  from  any  charge 
ing,  but  it  will  not  make  the  notice  a  sufficient  one.  In  the 
ms  of  the  Code  the  form  of  notice  had  not  been  changed 
d  have  been,  to  conform  with  the  changes  in  the  statute, 
elusions  above  set  forth,  of  course,  render  it  necessary  to 
)  appeal  and  set  aside  the  orders  appealed  from.     But  the 

expressed  by  both  of  the  able  counsel  who  appeared  upon 
ent  that,  in  any  event,  the  decision  should  not  be  allowed 
lely  upon  the  question  raised  as  to  the  regularity  of  the 
fB,  for  the  reason  that,  if  the  order  was  set  aside,  only 

an  irregular  proceeding,  the  ground  would  have  to  be  all 
again  in  order  to  get  a  decision  of  the  case  upon  the  merits, 
ime,  trouble  and  expense  would  be  saved  by  a  determination 
)  upon  its  merits  now.  In  view  of  this  I  listened  to  exhaus- 
lents,  in  which  all  that  could  well  be  said  upon  the  merits  of 
ras  ably  presented. 

rs  that  prior  to  1880  the  territory  comprising  district  No.  2 
I  three  school  districts,  which  were  joined  in  one  district  by 
r^hool  commissioner.  It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that 
idation  would  have  been  generally  approved  if  the  sohool- 

the  combined  district  had  been  located  more  nearly  the 
he  village  of  Hunter.  The  alteration  now  proposed  makes 
u  line  to  run  nearly  through  the  center  of  the  village.  It 
n  to  be  an  arbitary  division.  Why  it  should  be  run  just  there 
It  to  determine.  The  adviBability,  in  an  educational  point 
ew,  of  dividing  a  single  village  into  two  school  districts,  is 

Experience  shows  that  better  results  are  obtained  in  large 
lere  opportunity  is  afforded  for  suitably  grading  the  pupils, 
mail  one  where  all  agos  and  classes  have  to  be  gathered 
me  room.  It  seems  also  that  in  1882  application  was  made 
)ol  commissioner  to  make  the  precise  alteration  from  the 
ing  which  an  appeal  is  now  taken,  and  that  from  his  refusal 
u  appeal  was  taken  to  this  Department  and  that  the  Super- 
(Gilmour)  overruled  the  appeal.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
)re  weighty  than  those  now  advanced    would  have  to  be 

and  a  substantial  unanimity  of  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
the  district  affected  would  have  to  be  shown,   before  I 
1  justified  in  sustaining  the  suggested  division, 
eal  is  sustained  and  the  orders  appealed  from  are  set  aside 
ed  void  and  of  no  effect. 


idoBo  tor  him.    Tho  dooisloi.  _, 

, alQed.  tor  tboy  did  not  doMrmlne  the 

valne  ot  lortr-Dino  square  rods!  Bubmltwd  to  thom.    They  al» 
In  detorminins  wbat  should  l>e  i>aid  tor  the  land,  which  tfaejr  our 

(Docldod  Octobore,  issi.) 

At  the  last  amiuftl  Hutiool  meetiug  id  Schcxil  IMntr 
tova  of  Middletoivn,  Delaware  county,  a  motion  'was  n 
by  a  majority  vote,  as  sliown  by  the  official  record  of 
enlarge  the  Bchoul-hoime  nite  by  buying  a  piece  of 
forty-nine  square  roda,  beginning  at  the  juuctiou  of  t 
aod  Arkville  roads,  and  running  easterly  alon};;  t)i 
Ark ville  road  seven  rodn;  thence  running  at  ri^ht  i 
seven  rods  to  stake  and  stones;  thence  westerly  to  t 
Margaretville  road;  thence  along  the  center  of  t 
rods  to  the  place  of  beginning,  and  that  the  sch 
the  owner  a  reasonable  compensation  for  said  land."  I 
made  astotbemannerof  determining  what  "reosonabli 
was.  Under  such  circumHtauc«B,  it  must  have  been  lei 
to  determine.  It  seems  that  the  trustee  negotiated  wi 
the  land  for  the  purchiiso  thereof,  and  that  the  two,  1 
agree  as  to  a  price,  they  finally  agreed  to  submit  tlu 
determination  of  three  arbitrators.  They  entered  into 
ulation,  in  which  it  was  agreed  by  the  owner  that  be  i 
sufficient  conveyance  of  the  property  to  the  trustee  > 

Secified  time  in  consideration  of  the  payment  to  him  of 
B  arbitrators  should  find  to  be  a  just  compensation  i 
the  land.  It  was  agreed  by  the  trustee  for  and  on 
district,  that  upon  the  delivery  to  him  of  the  conyeyani 
erty,  he  would  pay  to  the  grantor  such  sum  of  money  as 
should  certify  to  be  the  value  of  the  properly.  It  Tras 
in  this  arbitration  agreement  that  the  cofits  and  ex 
should  be  a  charge  upon  the  district.  The  parties  to  1 
resoectivelv  entered  into  bonds,  in  which  the  owner  of  I 
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;rict  with  which  to  raise  the  sum  found  by  the  arbitrators  to  be  the 
le  of  the  land  in  question.  He  objects  to  the  course  of  the  trustee 
the  ground,  first,  that  the  district  never  authorized  the  trustee  to 
mit  the  question  to  arbitration;  second,  that  the  School  Law  pro- 
ds the  method  for  acquiring  the  title  to  land  needed  for  school  pur- 
es  and  for  appraising  the  value  thereof;  third,  that  the  arbitrators 
k  into  account  the  expense  of  building  a  fence,  to  which  expense 
grantor  would  be  subjected  in  consequence  of  the  conveyance,  and 
» that  they  took  into  account  the  annoyance  which  a  school  in  the 
l^hborhood  would  be  to  the  grantor;  fourth,  that  the  arbitrators 
d  the  value  of  fifty-eight  square  rods  of  land,  when  the  school 
)ting  authorized  the  purchase  of  but  forty-nine,  and  when  only  the 
le  of  forty-nine  rods  was  submitted  to  arbitration;  fifth,  that  the 
itrators  fixed  the  value  of  the  land  too  high;  sixth,  that  the 
itee  had  no  right  to  bind  the  district  to  pay  the  expenses  of  arbitra- 
L  There  would  seem  to  be  no  question  about  the  right  of  the 
itee,  under  the  action  of  the  district  meeting,  to  have  determined 
lis  own  mind  what  was  "  reasonable  compensation  "  for  the  site 
eh  the  meeting  voted  to  purchase.  But  the  trustee  went  further 
a  this.     Rather  than  exercise  his  own  judgment  in  the  matter,  he 

fit  to  submit  the  question  of  value  to  three  other  persons.  Perhaps 
I  was  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  hope  to  reach  an  agreement 
h  the  owner  of  the  land.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  he  had  the 
lit  to  do  this.  While  the  district  meeting  may  have  been  willing  to 
re  it  to  the  trustee  to  have  determined  upon  his  own  judgment  what 

value  was,  they  may  not  have  been  willing  to  leave  it  to  other 
sons.  Whether  the  trustee  had  the  right  to  enter  into  any  such 
uigement  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  not  essential  to  the  determination  of 

specific  question  here  presented  to  decide  that  question.  If  he 
L  the  right  to  enter  into  any  such  agreement  as  he  did,  he  clearly 
I  no  right  to  undertake  to  charge  the  district  with  the  expense  of 

arbitration.     Furthermore,  this  arbitration  could  not  be  upheld 

another  reason.  If  there  is  any  rule  of  law  which  is  well  settled, 
3  that  the  decision  of  arbitrators  is  binding  upon  the  parties  to  the 
itration  only  when  the  arbitrators  act  wholly  within  the  terms  of  the 
mission.  If  they  acted  contrary  to  the  arbitration  agreement,  or 
ley  undertook  to  decide  a  question  other  than  the  exact  question 
knitted,  their  decision  is  vitiated.  In  the  present  case  the  district 
•d  to  purchase  forty-nine  square  rods  of  land.  The  trustee  sub- 
ed  the  question  as  to  what  was  "  reasonable  compensation  "  for 
j^-nine  square  rods  of  land  to  three  arbitrators.     They  reported 

fifty-eight  square  rods  was  worth  $300.     They  did  not  decide  the 
ition  submitted  to  them,  and  so  their  decision  could  not  in  any 
t;  be  binding  upon  anybody.     WTiether  there  is  force  in  the  other 
ctions  raised  by  the  appellant,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire. 
»   view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  becomes  necessary  to  sus- 

the  appeal  and  set  aside  the  acts  of  the  trustee  in  the  premises. 


dtocidetl  Optobor  M.  1887.) 

At  the  aouual  school  meeting  in  district  No.  1, 
Norwich,  county  of  Chenango,  held  u|>on  the  thirtdet 
1887,  a  resolution  was  adopted  directing  the  trustee 
to  cause  to  be  built  a  new  school  building  for  the  u 
of  the  dietrict,  and  also  directing  the  aaid  trustees  U 
by  purchase,  or  by  legal  proceedings,  of  a  new  site  wl 
ally  described  in  the  resolution.  It  was  also  voted 
fortr  thouBond  ($40,000)  dollars  he  raised  upon  the  i 
of  the  district,  payable  in  ten  equal  BTimml  iTiBtAlniant. 
of  paying  for  such  building  and  site,  and  that  the  tm 
money,  or  so  much  of  said  amount  as  should  be  i 
lowest  practicable  rate  of  interest,  and  issue  bonds  or 
of  indebtedness  therefor.  The  notice  of  such  propose 
by  the  board  of  education,  had  been  given  in  accordai 
Tifiions  of  the  statute.  The  appellants  object  to  and  i 
action  upon  several  grounds.  It  is  particularly  claime 
of  the  action  taken  was  not  in  accordance  with  th 
section  10  of  title  IX  of  the  Consolidated  School  Act, 
chapter  695' of  the  Laws  of  1886,  in  that  the  amoun 
proposed  to  espend  for  a  site,  and  the  amount  which 
to  expend  for  a  building,  should  hare  been  ntecLGed  n 
notice  of  the  proposed  action,  which  was  not  done.  I  c 
objection  has  force.  The  portion  of  the  statute  wt 
question  is  as  follows: 

"But  no  addition  to  or  change  of  site,  or  porchase  o. 
tax  for  the  purchase  of  any  new  site  or  stmcture,  or  fo 
of  an  addition  to  the  site  of  any  school-house,  or  for  bv 
school-house,  or  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  ai 
already  built,  shall  be  voted  at  any  such  meeting,  unit 
the  board  of  education  stating  that  such  tax  will  be 
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>on  the  taxable  property  of  said  district  the  sum  of  $40,000,  to  be 
sessed  and  levied  in  ten  annual  installments,  for  the  purpose  of 
ecting  a  new  school  building  and  for  the  purpose  of  a  new  site,  to  be 
Msignated  by  such  meeting,  on  which  to  erect  such  building  and  to 
'ovide  for  the  payment  thereof  by  the  issuing  of  bonds  to  be  paid  in 
El  equal  annual  installments.  I  think  this  was  a  sufficient  compliance 
±h  the  requirement  of  the  statute.  Furthermore,  if  there  was 
ijeciion  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  notice,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  should 
ive  been  raised  at  the  district  meeting  when  the  resolution  was 
oposed  for  action,  and  if  there  was  a  desire  that  the  proposition  to 
ect  a  new  building  and  the  proposition  to  change  the  site  should 
,ve  been  acted  upon  separately,  a  division  of  the  question  should  have 
«ii  Bought  at  the  time  of  action  upon  the  resolution.  This  was  not 
»iie,  and  I  feel  obliged  to  dismiss  the  appeal,  so  far  as  this  objec- 
in  is  concerned. 

The  other  objections  of  the  appellants  have  reference  to  the  advisa- 
Litj  of  the  proposed  action.  It  is  claimed  that  the  present  site  is 
ffident,  and  that  the  proposed  one  is  not  the  most  advisable,  and 
Bkt  the  expense  thereof  is  not  necessary. 

!Fhis  Department  never  overrules  the  action  of  a  district  meeting 
r  such  reasons  as  this,  unless  it  is  most  clearly  shown  that  the 
tton  taken  is  adverse  to  the  interests  of  education.  That  fact  is  not 
ftde  to  appear  in  this  case.  It  is  to  be  assumed,  in  the  absence  of 
.cli  proof,  that  the  legal  voters  of  the  district  know  better  what  it 

advisable  to  do  in  such  a  matter  than  the  Superintendent  at  his 
stance  from  the  scene. 

The  appeal  is  dismissed. 


No.  3640. 


^he  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Pierce  Craw  v.  Elisha  Teter,  Chables 
^OB  and  Reuben  W.  Mackey,  Trustees  of  School  District  No.  12, 
CV>wn  of  Rensselaerville,  Albany  Comity. 

district  ha  vine  three  trustees,  a  teacher  was  ennraffed  for  the  school  year  in  advance 

'me  holdin«r  oi  the  annual  moetinfif. 
^  That  the  nirlng  was  both  proper  and  lenral. 

written  memorandum  was  delivered  at  the  time  of  hiring,  nor  has  one  been  filed  with 
^  mstrict  clerk. 

».  That  the  failure  to  give  such  memorandum  to  the  teacher  would  not  invalidate 
1^  contract  It  could  be  driven  at  any  time.  Filing  of  such  a  memorandum  is  not 
K.  Hired. 

^E«  a  district  lies  in  a  cold,  hilly  country,  and  in  winter  the  woods  are  frequently 
B^asaable  by  reason  of  snow,  the  trustees  exercise  a  proper  discretion  in  deforrinR  to 
the  time  of  the  next  winter  term  until  the  condition  of  the  roads  can    be 
•"i^)!  mined. 

»»«oided  October  25, 1887.) 


proceeding  is  an  appeal  by  a  resident  and  tax-payer  of  sc^f^ 
ict  No.  12,  tovni  of  Rensselaerville,  Albany  county,  N.  Y.,  againfr 
ition  of  the  trustees  of  last  year,  two  of  whom  continue  to  be 
this  year,  in  employing  a  certain  person  as  teacher  for  the 
it  school  year,  in  advance  of  the  holding  of  the  annual  school 
^'Vng  in  said  district,  and  from  the  action  of  the  annual  meeting  in 


Jftrgl,  Kaiae  ft  teclinical  objection  to  tbe  *orm 
papers. 

Second.  They  aver  that  the  hiring  of  the  teacher 
pereon  so  employed  was  the  teacher  who  taught  tl 
the  prece chug  year,  ami  that  the  early  action  by  th 
Bardj  taken  to  secure  the  services  of  the  teacher 
offers  of  other  schools;  that  the  employment  ww 
twenty-eight  weeks,  and  was,  after  consultation  bet" 
be  divided  into  terms,  as  the  iiitereBta  of  the  chUd 
would  fieem  to  demand ;  school,  however,  to  conune 
nineteen. 

The  written  memorandum  was  not  prepared  am 
teacher,  for  the  reason  that  the  respondents  were  nzu 
meiit  of  the  law  of  last  winter,  which  requires  it;  si] 
provision  of  law  has  been  comphed  with 

The  respondents  further  state  that  the  district  i 
country,  and  the  roads  in  winter  are  blockaded  with 
reason  the  trustees  have  not  yet  decided  upon  the  t 
and  their  action  relative  thereto  will  depend  upon  tl 
roads.  Relative  to  fuel,  they  allege  that  the  oontr 
lowest  bidder,  and  the  price  to  be  paid  therefor  wt 

In  considering  the  question  raised  by  the  pleodii 
not  pass  upon  the  technical  defects  in  appellant's 
hold: 

Firxt.  That  the  trustees  being  in  a  district  compo 
tees,  had  the  right  to  employ  a  person  as  teachei 
advance;  that  proper  consultation  was  bad  between 
and  a  valid  contract  entered  into;  that,  while  the  b 
lict  ill  duty  in  failing  to  give  to  the  teacher  a  writtei 
the  terms  of  the  hiring,  that  failure  did  not  vitiate 
that  the  law  does  not  require  the  mcmoraudum  t 
clerk's  office,  or  elsewhere;  that,  from  the  pleading 
senteil,  I  do  not  find  that  the  trustees  were  actin 
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No.  3642. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Lemuel  K.  Tinney  v.  J.  Bussell  PABsoNSy 
Jr.,  School  Commissioner  of  the  Firnt  Commissioner  District  of 
BeuBselaer  county,  and  Lewis  N.  S.  Milleb,  School  Commissioner  of 
the  Second  Commissioner  District  of  said  county. 

Onlors  of  Kchool  commissioners  alteriofir  school  districts,  where  the  statutory  proceed- 
infi  has  been  observed,  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  Superintendent,  unless  it  is  shown 
by  u  clear  preponderance  of  0^|H|ce  that  the  action  taken  was  unwise,  adverse  to  the 
interests  of  education  and  d^lj|pPuy  against  the  convenience  of  the  greater  numbei 
of  people  affected  thereby. 

(Decided  November  9, 1887.) 

Messrs.  Warren,  Patterson  <&  OambeUy  for  appellant. 
Messrs.  Thonias  &  Paiiison,  for  respondents. 

On  the  sixteenth  day  of  June,  1887,  the  school  commissioners  of  the 
first  and  second  commissioner  districts  in  Rensselaer  county  made  an 
order  dissolving  joint  district  No.  11,  of  the  towns  of  Brunswick, 
Grafton  and  Poestenkill,  of  said  county,  and  divided  said  district  into 
three  portions.  That  portion  lying  in  the  town  of  Brunswick  was 
annexed  to  district  "No.  3,  of  that  tow^n;  that  portion  lying  in  the  town 
of  Grafton  was  annexed  to  district  No.  7,  of  that  town;  and  that 
portion  lying  in  the  town  of  Poestenkill  was  annexed  to  district  No.  4, 
of  that  town.  The  appellant,  being  a  resident  and  taxpayer  of  said 
district  No.  11,  and,  feeling  aggrieved  at  the  order  of  the  commission- 
ers, brings  an  appeal  therefrom  to  this  Department 

In  considering  appeals  of  this  nature,  it  is  customary  to  inquire, 
first,  whether  the  commissioners  proceeded  with  regularity,  and  in  the 
manner  provided  by  the  statutes.  The  proceeding  is  a  statutory  one, 
and  the  several  steps  provided  by  the  statutes  must  be  strictly 
followed.  If  it  is  found  that  the  commissioners  failed  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  statutes,  then  their  acts  must  necessarily  be 
set  aside.  If  it  is  found  that  they  committed  no  error,  it  then  becomes 
necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  thing  which  they  did  was  an  advis- 
able thing  to  do;  whether  it  is  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of 
education.  Touching  the  propriety  or  advisability  of  an  order,  it  is 
always  assumed  that  the  officer  making  it  acted  with  sound  discretion 
and  good  judgment;  that  he,  being  upon  the  ground  and  familiar 
with  local  circumstances,  was  the  better  able  to  determine  intelligently 
as  to  the  course  which  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  matter  concerning 
which  the  order  is  made  than  the  Superintendant  can  at  his  distance 
from  the  gcene;  and  orders  of  this  nature  are  commonly*  sustained  and 
followed  unless  the  appellant  shows  by  clear  preponderance  of  evidence 
that  the  action  taken  w^as  unwise,  not  to  the  advantage  of  education, 
and  decidedly  against  the  interests  of  the  greater  number  of  people 
affected  thereby. 

There  is  no  claim  that  the  steps  taken  by  the  commissioners  in  this 
case  were  not  regularly  taken,  and  it  must  therefore  at  once  be 
assumed  that  they  followed  the  requirements  of  the  statutes. 

Now,  touching  the  advisability  or  expediency  of  the  order,  I  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  after  most  carefully  reading  the  papers 
submitted,  that  the  appellant  fails  to  show,  in  any  such  conclusive 
manner  as  is  required  to  override  the  or^ler,  that  the  action  taken  was 
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not  advisable.     I  find  that  the  order  which  is  appealed  from  was  made 
with  the  written  consent  of  the  trustees  of  all  of  the  diBiricts  to  which 
portions  of  the  dissolved  district  were  annexed,  and  with  the  consent 
of  two  of  the  three  trustees  of  the  dissolved  district.     This  circum- 
stance is  certainly  of  great  weight  in  determining'  the  matter.    It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  order  could  work  great  injustice  to  resi- 
dents of  the  dissolved  district,  or  be  prejudicial    to  the  educational 
interests   of  the  teriitory  affected,  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  the 
approval  of  all  of  these  trustees.     It  is  always  desirable,  also,  that 
school  districts  shall  lie  wholly  in  a  single  town,  and  the  order  seems 
to  have  been  made  to  bring  this  about.     The  school  commissioner  of  the 
first  commissioner  district  says  that  he  visited  the  school  in  district  Na 
11  upon  four  different  occasions,  and  each  time  found  not  to  exceed  five 
children  in  attendance.     The  district  seems  to  have  been  a  weak  one, 
and  there  is  everything  to  indicate  that  the  children  of  the  district 
will  have  the  advantages  of  better  schools,  under  the  of>eration  of  the 
order,  than  they  had  before.     It  is  true  that  they  may,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  be  obliged  to  go  further,  in  order  to  attend  school,  than  at 
present,  but  these  unfortunate  cases  ought  not  to   be  permitted  to 
overthrow  a  proceeding  taken  evidently  with  great  deliberation,  and 
after  carefully  investigating  and  considering  all  the   circumstances 
concerning  the  matter. 
I  am,  therefore,  led  to  dismiss  the  appeal. 


No.  3644. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Silas  F.  Ovebton  and  Jesse  G.  Case, 
Trustees  of  School  District  No.  7,  in  the  Town  of  Southold,  Conntr 
of  Suffolk,  V.  Henry  A.  Beeves,  Supervisor  of  said  Town. 

When  a  district  mootinf?  determines,  by  an  undisputed  vote,  that  a  change  of  site  fori 
new  school  building  is  desirable,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  of  the  town  to  conaeot 
unless  there  are  most  substantial  reasons  why  the  site  should  not  be  chui^cnl.  ortito 
one  pro[>osed  purchased.  The  people  of  the  district,  who  are  to  be  taxed  for  tiM 
expense,  are  best  able  to  determine  what  they  can  afford  to  do.  and  where  they  deein 
to  locate  the  school -house,  and  their  determination  will  be  upheld,  tinless  maiiifestlr 
against  the  educational  interests  of  the  district 

(Decided  November  23,  1887.) 

Jesse  L.  (7a.s-e,  Esq.,  for  appellant. 
Timothy  M.  Oriffing,  Esq.,  for  respondent 

At  a  special  school  meeting  held  in  district  No.  7,  in  the  town  of 
Southold,  Suffolk  county,  on  the  25th  day  of  June,  1887,  it  was  duly 
voted  by  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  said  district  present  and 
voting  at  said  meeting,  ascertained  by  taking  and  recording  the  ayes 
and  noes,  that  the  trustees  of  the  district  should  be  authorized  to  take 
necessary  measures  to  procure,  by  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  an 
acre  of  land  for  a  new  school-house  site,  which  was  specifically  men- 
tioned and  described  in  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  meeting.  Sub- 
sequently to  this  action  of  the  district  meeting,  the  trustees  of  the 
district  made  application  to  the  respondent,  as  supervisor  of  the  town 
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of  Southold,  for  his  consent  to  the  proposed  change  of  site.  The 
supervisor  declined  to  give  such  assent,  and  from  his  refusal  so  to  do 
this  appeal  is  brought 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  Department  to  sustain  the  right  of  the 
majority  of  voters  in  district  meetings  to  do  whatsoever  they  may 
determine  to  he  best,  unless  their  determination  shall  appear  to  be 
clearly  without  authority  of  law,  and  against  the  manifest  educational 
interests  of  the  district.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the  vote  of  the 
majority  assembled  in  the  district  meeting  in  determining  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  a  new  school  building  should  be  erected  upon  the 
present  site,  or  upon  a  new  site,  will,  ordinarily,  best  indicate  the 
wisest  thing  to  do.  In  any  event,  the  majority  of  a  district  ought  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  locate  a  new  school-house  which  they  have 
determined  to  build  at  such  place  as  they  think  best.  The  provision 
of  law  which  requires  that  a  change  of  site  should  have  the  approval 
of  the  supervisor  was  intended  as  a  check  upon  unwise  or  inconsider- 
ate action,  and,  as  such,  is  undoubtedly  a  proper  and  wholesome  pro- 
vision. But  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  supervisor  for  withholding 
his  consent  to  a  change  which  is  desired  by  a  majority  of  the  electors 
in  the  district  must  be  strong,  if  not  overwhelming  reasons,  why  it  is 
not  to  the  educational  advantage  of  the  district  that  the  change  should 
be  made.  The  supervisor,  in  the  present  case,  assigns  as  his  reasons 
for  withholding  his  consent  that  the  present  school  site  has  been  in 
use  a  great  many  years;  that  the  elevation  is  higher,  the  soil  more 
gravelly  and,  while  he  practically  concedes  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
large  for  the  purposes  of  the  new  building,  he  says  that  it  may  readily 
be  enlarged  by  adding  to  it  adjacent  territory.  The  trustees  of  the 
district,  and  numerous  other  residents  of  unquestioned  standing,  insist 
that  the  proposed  site  is  much  preferable  to  the  old  one;  that  it  is  not 
practicable  to  add  to  the  old  site  by  acquiring  adjacent  land,  for  the 
reason  that  there  are  valleys  or  gulHes  near  the  same  which,  during  a 
part  of  the  year,  are  filled  with  water  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  make 
that  land  entirely  unsuitable  for  a  school  site.  The  supervisor  states 
*that  this  land  can  be  drained  by  culverts,  and  also  that  the  proposed 
site  will  cost  the  district  more  uian  it  would  cost  to  acquire  additional 
land  adjoining  the  old  site.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  are  questions 
which  must  properly  address  themselves  to  the  people  of  the  district^ 
and  that  their  determination  of  them  ought  to  be  sustained.  If  they 
prefer  to  pay  a  larger  sum  for  the  new  site  than  for  acquiring  addi- 
tional territory  adjacent  to  the  old  one,  they  ought  to  have  the  privilege 
of  doing  so. 

Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  I  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  no  sufficient  reason  is  assigned  for  overruling  the 
majority  of  the  district  meeting  touching  the  location  of  their  new 
Bchool-house,  and  that  I  ought  to  sustain  the  appeal,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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No.  3646. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Sophie  Kellogg,  Mary  Rose  and  Gbobgi 
L  Rose,  Appellants,  v.  School  District  No.  2,  of  the  Town  of  West 
Bloomfield,  Ontario  County,  New  York. 

The  district  meetinfl;  refused  to  adopt  a  motion  authorizinir  the  trustees  to  cons»ent  to 

an  alteration  of  the  district  so  as  to  transfer  certain  bonds  from   one  district  to 

another,  from  which  ref uHal  an  appeal  is  taken. 
Held.  That  this  appeal  is  not  the  proper  remedy.    Application  must  first  be  made  to  tbe 

school  commissioner.    He  can  act  vrithout  consent.     From   his    determination  u 

appeal  will  lie. 

(Decided  Deeomber  i,  1887.) 

Oeorge  I.  Base,  Eaq,,  for  appellant.* 

The  appellants  above  named  are  owners  of  certain  real  estate  located 
in  district  No.  2,  of  the  town  of  West  Bloomfield,  Ontario  county,  for 
yarious  reasons,  which  they  indicate,  they  desire  that  the  division  line 
between  district  No.  2  and  district  No.  5,  of  Eiaid  town,  should  he  so 
changed  as  to  bring  their  lands  within  district  No.  5.  At  the  last 
annual  meeting  in  district  No.  2,  it  was  moved  that  the  district 
authorize  the  trustee  to  give  his  consent  to  such  change.  The  meet- 
ing refused  to  adopt  the  motion.  From  such  refusal,  this  appeal  k 
taken. 

I  shall  not  consider  the  question  as  to  whether  the  desire  of  the 
appellants  should  be  granted.  I  cannot  properly  do  so  before  as 
application  has  been  made  to  the  school  commissioner  having  juris- 
diction, for  the  alteration.  The  law  provides  a  way  for  changing  tiie 
boundaries  of  school  districts  without  the  consent  of  the  trustees  of 
the  districts  affected.  The  appellants  must,  at  least,  make  an  effort 
to  accomplish  their  desire  through  the  action  of  the  school  commis- 
sioner, before  they  can  present  the  question  to  the  State  Department 
An  appeal  would  lie  from  the  refusal  of  the  commissioner  to  consent 

The  appeal  is  dismissed. 


No.  3647. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  John  A.  Strong  v.  Joint  District  No.  l 
of  the  Towns  of  Harrietstown,  FrankUn  County,  and  of  North  Elba 
and  St.  Armand,  in  Essex  County. 

A  person  was  (^losen  truHloe,  and  because  but  few  persons  votod  ho  asked  that  anor^^^ 
oloction  bo  had,  in  order,  as  ho  said,  to  determine  the  sense  of  all  voters  pn^s«:'nt  T]^* 
was  done  and  anothor  was  oloctod.  Thereui)on  the  iwrson  first  chosen  claimed  ta? 
oflli'o  undortho  eloetiou  first  held. 

Ilfld.  That  ho  was  estopped  from  setting  up  this  claim. 

(Dofidod  Docombor'2,  1887.) 

At  the  annujil  school  meeting  held  in  the  district  above  named,  • 
controversy  arose  in  reference  to  the  election  of  trustee,  which  it  is 
sought  to  settle  by  means  of  this  appeal.  It  seems  tha^  after  actiofl 
upon  the  report  of  the  trustee,  it  was  moved  and  carried  that  John  i- 
Strong,  the  appellant,  be  elected  trustee  for  the  ensuing  year.  Tpon 
this  motion,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  persons  present  voted,  and 
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Mr.  Strong  stated  in  substance,  that  he  preferred  that  there  should 
be  another  vote  taken  and  have  an  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
district,  and,  at  his  instance,  the  action  was  rescinded.  It  was  then 
agreed  to  take  a  vote  by  ballot.  The  statements  of  the  different 
parties  disagree  as  to  the  understanding  of  the  meeting  touching  the 
ballot  which  was  taken.  The  appellant  insists  that  it  was  a  ballot  to 
determine  the  election  of  a  trustee.  Others  say  that  it  was  agreed 
that  the  voters  present  should  signify  by  a  secret  vote,  whether  or  not 
they  would  have  Strong  for  trustee.  The  result  of  the  vote  seems  to 
support  the  latter  claim,  for,  of  the  seventeen  votes  which  were  in  the 
box,  five  were  for  Strong,  eight  were  marked  "  no,"  two  were  marked 
**  against,"  and  two  were  blank.  Following  this,  it  was  moved  and 
carried  that  the  meeting  proceed  to  ballot  for  trustee.  A  ballot  was 
taken  and  fifteen  votes  were  cast,  of  which  A.  S.  Wright  received 
eleven  and  John  Strong  four. 

Mr.  Strong  now  claims  that  he  was  elected  by  acclamation  when  the 
meeting  first  voted  by  the  uplifted  hand,  and  again  by  rising,  upon 
the  motion  to  elect  him  trustee.  This  claim  cannot  be  sustained. 
"Whether  he  was  elected  at  that  time  or  not  is  immaterial,  for  he 
waived  any  right  which  he  might  have  gained  to  the  ofiice.  It  was  at 
his  instance  that  the  meeting  proceeded  to  determine  the  matter  in 
another  way.  The  appellant  also  claims  that  he  was  elected  upon  the 
first  written  ballot  taken.  This  claim  would  undoubtedly  be  sustained 
if  there  was  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting  to  elect  a  trustee  upon  that  ballot,  but  the  proofs  do  not 
sustain  such  a  position.  The  fact  that  the  meeting  had  just  been 
▼oting  aye  and  no  upon  a  motion  that  Strong  be  trustee,  and  the  fact 
that,  when  the  written  ballot  was  taken,  five  votes  were  for  Strong  and 
ten  indicated  the  opposition  of  that  number  of  persons  to  him,  while 
they  did  not  vote  for  another  person,  sustain  the  claim  that  it  was 
understood  that  that  ballot  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  or  not  Strong  should  be  elected  trustee,  and  not  who  should 
be  chosen  if  he  was  not.  The  proceedings  are  somewhat  irregular. 
The  records  are  not  complete,  but  I  feel  bound  to  sustain  the  manifest 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  voters  present  in  the  district  meeting,  as  it 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  several  votes  which  were  taken,  and  parti- 
cularly Dy  the  last  one,  in  which  Mr.  Wright  received  eleven  votes  and 
Mr.  Strong  four. 

The  appeal  is,  therefore,  dismissed. 


924  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

No.  3646. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Sophie  Kellogg,  Mary  Rose  and  Gsobgi 
L  Rose,  Appellants,  v.  School  District  No.  2,  of  the  Town  of  West 
Bloomfield,  Ontario  County,  New  York. 

The  district  meetinfl;  ref  u8od  to  adopt  a  motion  authorifsinir  the  trustees  to  consent  u> 

an  alteration  of  the  district  so  as  to  transfer  certain  bonds  from   one  district  to 

another,  from  which  refusal  an  appeal  is  taken. 
Held.  That  this  appeal  is  not  the  proper  remedy.    Application  must  first  be  made  to  the 

school  commissioner.    He  can  act  ¥rithout  consent.     From    his    determination  an 

appeal  will  lie. 

(Decided  Doeombor  1, 1887.) 

Oeorge  I.  Base,  Esq,,  for  appellant* 

The  appellants  above  named  are  owners  of  certain  real  estate  located 
in  district  No.  2,  of  the  town  of  West  Bloomfield,  Ontario  county.  For 
various  reasons,  which  they  indicate,  they  desire  that  the  division  line 
between  district  No.  2  and  district  No.  5,  of  said  town,  should  be  so 
changed  as  to  bring  their  lands  within  district  No.  5.  At  the  last 
annual  meeting  in  district  No.  2,  it  was  moved  that  the  dis^d 
authorize  the  trustee  to  give  his  consent  to  such  change.  The  meet- 
ing refused  to  adopt  the  motion.  From  such  refusal,  this  appeal  is 
taken. 

I  shall  not  consider  the  question  as  to  whether  the  desire  of  the 
appellants  should  be  granted.  I  cannot  properly  do  so  before  an 
application  has  been  made  to  the  school  commissioner  having  jam* 
diction,  for  the  alteration.  The  law  provides  a  way  for  changing  the 
boundaries  of  school  districts  without  the  consent  of  the  trustees  of 
the  districts  affected.  The  appellants  must,  at  least,  make  an  effort 
to  accomplish  their  desire  through  the  action  of  the  school  commi»- 
sioner,  before  they  can  present  the  question  to  the  State  Department 
An  appeal  would  lie  from  the  refusal  of  the  commissioner  to  consent 

The  appeal  is  dismissed. 


No.  3647. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  John  A.  Strong  v.  Joint  District  No.  L 
of  the  Towns  of  Harrietstown,  Franklin  County,  and  of  North  Elba 
and  St.  Armand,  in  Essex  County. 

A  person  wa8  choson  trustoo,  and  because  but  few  persons  voted  ho  asked  that  anoib^' 
okH'tion  bo  had,  inonlor,  as  ho  said,  to  determine  the  sense  of  all  vot4?>rs  pn>:M^?nL  Thi? 
was  done  an<i  anothor  was  t^loctod.  Thereupon  the  person  first  chosen  claimed  ttr 
offlco  under  the  olootioii  llrst  hold. 

Held.  That  ho  was  oi*toi>pod  from  sotting  up  this  claim. 

(Deci<lo(l  D<M-(^ml)or  2, 1887.) 

At  the  annual  school  meeting  held  in  the  district  above  named,  * 
controversy  aroHe  in  reference  to  the  election  of  trustee,  which  it  s 
sought  to  Hettle  by  means  of  this  appeal.  It  seems  tha^  after  actifffl 
upon  the  report  of  the  trustee,  it  was  moved  and  carried  that  John  i. 
Strong,  the  appellant,  be  elected  trustee  for  the  ensuing  year.  I  p«» 
this  motion,  but  a  small  porticm  of  the  persons  present  voted,  an*! 
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Mr.  Strong  stated  in  substance,  that  he  preferred  that  there  should 
be  another  vote  taken  and  have  an  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
district,  and,  at  his  instance,  the  action  was  rescinded.  It  was  then 
agreed  to  take  a  vote  by  ballot  The  statements  of  the  different 
parties  disagree  as  to  the  understanding  of  the  meeting  touching  the 
ballot  which  was  taken.  The  appellant  insists  that  it  was  a  ballot  to 
determine  the  election  of  a  trustee.  Others  say  that  it  was  agreed 
that  the  voters  present  should  signify  by  a  secret  vote,  whether  or  not 
they  would  have  Strong  for  trustee.  The  result  of  the  vote  seems  to 
support  the  latter  claim,  for,  of  the  seventeen  votes  which  were  in  the 
box,  five  were  for  Strong,  eight  were  marked  "  no,"  two  were  marked 
**  against,"  and  two  were  blank.  Following  this,  it  was  moved  and 
carried  that  the  meeting  proceed  to  ballot  for  trustee.  A  ballot  was 
taken  and  fifteen  votes  were  cast,  of  which  A.  S.  Wright  received 
eleven  and  John  Strong  four. 

Mr.  Strong  now  claims  that  ho  was  elected  by  acclamation  when  the 
meeting  first  voted  by  the  uplifted  hand,  and  again  by  rising,  upon 
the  motion  to  elect  him  trustee.  This  claim  cannot  be  sustained. 
"Whether  he  was  elected  at  that  time  or  not  is  immaterial,  for  he 
waived  any  right  which  he  might  have  gained  to  the  ofiice.  It  was  at 
his  instance  that  the  meeting  proceeded  to  determine  the  matter  in 
another  way.  The  appellant  also  claims  that  he  was  elected  upon  the 
first  written  ballot  taken.  This  claim  would  undoubtedlv  be  sustained 
if  there  was  sufficient  reason  for  believing  tliat  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting  to  elect  a  trustee  upon  that  ballot,  but  the  proofs  do  not 
sustain  such  a  position.  The  fact  that  the  meeting  had  just  been 
▼oting  aye  and  no  upon  a  motion  that  Strong  be  trustee,  and  the  fact 
that,  when  the  written  ballot  was  taken,  five  votes  were  for  Strong  and 
ten  indicated  the  opposition  of  that  number  of  persons  to  him,  while 
they  did  not  vote  for  another  person,  sustain  the  claim  that  it  was 
understood  that  that  ballot  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  or  not  Strong  should  be  elected  trustee,  and  not  who  should 
be  chosen  if  he  was  not  The  proceedings  are  somewhat  irregular. 
The  records  are  not  complete,  but  I  feel  bound  to  sustain  the  manifest 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  voters  present  in  the  district  meeting,  as  it 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  several  votes  which  were  taken,  and  parti- 
cularly by  the  last  one,  in  which  Mr.  Wright  received  eleven  votes  and 
Mr.  Strong  four. 

The  appeal  is,  therefore,  dismissed. 


926  Department  op  Public  Instbuotion. 

No.  3648. 

William   Shackletox  u  School  District  No.  8,  of  the   Town  of  New 

Hartford,  Oneida  County. 

A  district  mooting  lias  the  right  to  secure  plans  and  provide  specifications  for  a  n«w 
school  building. 

Appointing  a  committee  to  act  with  trustee,  while  conferring:  no  power  upunsiKrha 
body,  does  not  vitiate  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  relative  to  the  construction  of  a 
new  building. 

Where  the  amount  appropriated  for  a  new  building  exceeils  $500,  the  school  commis- 
sioner's am)roval  must  bo  obtained  before  a  tax  can  be  levied  therefor. 

The  proceeuings  of  n  district  meeting  will  not  be  disturbed  for  the  reason  that  an  elector 
failed  to  receive  notice  thereof,  and  it  a|)pears  that  the  omission  was  anintentioati, 
and  that  one  additional  vote  would  not  have  changed  the  resalt. 

Seven-thirty  o'clock  in  the  evening  not  an  unusual  hour  for  a  district  meeting. 

(Decided  Decembers,  1887.) 

At  a  special  meeting  held  in  district  No.  8,  of  the  town  of  New 
Hartford,  on  the  17th  day  of  October,  1887,  it  i^as  voted  that  the 
49um  of  $1,200  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  the  erection  of  a  new 
school-house  in  said  district  The  appellant  seeks  to  overthrow  tha 
action,  and  alleges  as  his  reasons  therefor,  first,  that  a  previous  school 
meeting  had  voted  the  sum  of  $1,500  for  the  same  purpose,  and  that 
such  action  had  not  been  rescinded;  second,  that  the  meeting 
appointed  a  committee  to  secure  and  select  plans  for  the  new  building, 
wmch  he  alleges  was  an  encroachment  upon  the  prerogatives  of  t^ 
trustee;  third,  that  the  tax  was  voted  without  the  certificate,  in  writ- 
ing, of  the  school  commissioner  approving  a  larg^er  sum  than  $500; 
fourth,  that  no  provision  was  made  for  applying  the  avails  of  the  old 
building,  and  ihat,  in  consequence,  the  sum  needed  for  the  new  one 
was  indefinite  and  uncertain;  fifth,  that  the  notice  of  such  spedil 
meeting  was  not  properly  served  upon  all  entitled  thereto. 

There  is  little  force  in  the  objections  of  the  appellant.  The  trustee 
of  the  district,  in  his  answer,  alleges  and  swears  that  the  meeting  d 
October  seventeen  did  rescind,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  the  action  taken 
at  a  former  meeting  raising  $1,500  for  a  new  building.  Whethtf  it 
did  or  not  is  not  very  material,  for  the  action  of  the  seventeenth  of 
October,  by  a  necessary  implication,  supplanted  the  former  action,  h 
relation  to  the  objection  that  the  district  appointed  a  committee  to 
secure  plans  for  the  new  building,  and  to  provide  specifications  as  to 
the  details  thereof,  it  may  be  said  that  the  district  had  the  right  to  do 
this.  The  district  certainly  could  not  take  the  erection  of  the  boilding 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  trustee,  but  it  would  have  the  right  to  direct 
him  as  to  the  kind  and  character  of  the  building  which  he  should 
erect.  The  trustee  swears  that  the  commissioner  has  verbally  giTSi 
his  approval  of  the  action  of  the  meeting,  and  has  stated  that  he 
would  do  so  in  writing  when  the  plans,  so  far  as  heating,  ventilaiioD 
and  li^T^litiug  are  concerned,  were  ready  for  his  approval.  In  any  event, 
tlio  statute  which  requires  the  approval  of  the  school  comnussion^r 
before  a  sum  in  excess  of  $500  can  be  raised,  only  provides  that  tht 
trustee  shall  not  levy  the  same  until  such  approvsd  has  been  gi^**- 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  district  voting  the  amount  witioot 
«ueh  approval.  Indeed  the  statute  implies  that  it  shM  do  so.  Thit 
the  district  failed  to  say  what  should  be  done  with  the  avails  o!  tbe 
old  building  is  not  important.     In  the  absence  of  such  action  bj  the 
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district,  the  law  provides  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
old  building.  The  appellant  s  objections  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
notice  are  not  important  He  offers  the  affidavit  of  one  person  who 
swears  that  she  is  a  resident  and  taxpayer  in  the  district,  and  that  she 
would  have  attended  the  meeting  if  she  had  had  notice.  This  is  the 
only  proof  upon  this  point  The  trustee,  on  the  other  hand,  swears 
that  the  notice  was  served  upon  every  resident  of  the  district,  and 
specifically  alleges  that  the  person  referred  to  has  not  been  a  resident 
of  the  district,  but  of  the  city  of  Utica,  for  the  last  two  years.  In  any 
event,  it  does  not  appear  that,  even  though  such  person  had  been 
present,  and  had  voted  against  the  proposition,  it  would  have  changed 
the  result  It  is  alleged  that  the  meeting  was  held  at  an  hour  so  that 
old  and  infirm  persons  could  not  well  attend,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  held  at  7.30  in  the  evening,  which  is  the  hour  at  which  school 
meetings  in  the  district  have  ordinarily  been  held,  and  I  do  not  deem 
it  an  unseasonable  hour. 

For  these  considerations  the  appeal  must  be  dismissed. 


No.  3653. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  W.  J.  Douoall  u  the  Boabd  of  Educa- 
tion of  Phoenix  Union  School  and  Academy,  Town  of  Schroeppel, 
Oswego  County. 

What  a  board  of  edncation  can  lawfully  do  a  majority  can  do  when  duly  assembled. 
Aotin^jT  under  a  special  act  authorizing  the  board  to  employ  teachers  without  limitation 

as  to  the  term  of  employment,  the  board  entered  into  a  contract  of  employment  with  a 

principal  teacher  for  the  term  of  three  years. 
hM,  Not  to  be  an  unreasonable  exercise  of  the  power  conferred. 
Trustees  can  employ  a  teacher  for  a  term  extendint;  beyond  their  own  term  of  office. 

(Decided  December  6, 1887.) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  Phcenix  free  school 
district  of  the  town  of  Schroeppel,  Oswego  county,  held  on  the  3d  day 
of  September,  1886,  at  which  all  the  members,  six  in  number,  were 
present,  it  was  resolved  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  four  members  to 
employ  Robert  Simpson,  Jr.,  as  principal  of  the  school  in  charge  of 
the  board  for  the  period  of  three  years  at  a  salary  of  $1,500  per  annum, 
and  a  written  contract  to  that  effect  was  forthwith  entered  into  between 
Mr.  Simpson  and  the  board.  The  appellant  appeals  from  this  action 
and  insists  that  it  ought  to  be  set  aside  for  the  following  reasons,  viz. : 

1.  Because  the  board  had  no  power,  under  tho  law,  to  employ  a 
teacher  for  three  years. 

2.  Because  such  action  is  contrary  to  precedent  and  likely  to  involve- 
the  district  in  litigation. 

8.  Because  the  action  of  the  board  was  not  unanimous,  but  was 
opposed  by  two  of  the  members. 

4.  Because  the  term  of  the  contract  exceeds  the  official  term  of  any 
of  the  members  of  the  board. 

Of  the  objections  which  are  interposed,  only  the  first  one  is  worthy 
of  yery  serious  consideration.  That  a  school  board  should  depart 
from  previous  custom  is  no  reason  why  its  act  should  not  be  upheld, 


If  tho  respouctent  vtia  iictiny  under  the  general  scboi 
ing  tile  Hchool  diNtrictn  of  tlio  State,  it  is  clear  that,  sine 
of  chapter  2*11  of  tho  Laws  of  1871),  the  authority  woul 
But  in  IHtiG  the  LegiBlature  itassed  an  act  (chapter  485, 
apecinlly  applicable  to  this  diBtrict  Seotion  14,  ttubdix-i 
act,  confers  upon  the  boiird  the  power  to  employ  teacht 
them.  The  i)ower  here  given  iu  not  preHcribed  by  a 
upon  tlie  term  of  eniplnynieut  So  far  as  thia  section, 
special  net  in  concerned,  the  power  may  be  used  in  any  ' 
■ees  lit,  so  long  a»  it  is  wisely  and  discreetly  exercised, 
thin^  elsewhere  in  this  taw  to  take  away  or  limit  this  pc 

Chtt])ter  264  of  the  Laws  of  1879  amended  section  9  o 
Conaoliilated  School  Act  ho  as  to  aiTect  the  question  he 
siderntion.  Before  the  passage  of  that  act  the  pow 
teachers  had  been  conferred  upon  trustees  without  limil 
length  of  the  term  of  euiployment,  and  the  courts  h, 
held  that  they  could  employ  for  terms  of  reasonable  leE 
extending  beyond  their  own  term  of  office.  (63  Barb., 
Y.  Rep.,  86.)  '  Then  the  amendment  of  1879  was  passed 
that  no  sole  trustee  shall  enter  into  a  contract  of  empli 
teacher  for  more  than  a  school  term  commencing  next 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  and  that  the  trustees 
district  having  three  or  more  trustees  shall  not  enter  i 
contract  for  more  than  a  year  in  advance. 

Whether  or  not  this  amendment  shoidd  be  held  to  ap 
free  school  district  operating  under  the  general  lav  is 
doubt,  hut  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  it  should  not  be  he 
and  sHpersedo  a  statute  which  applies  only  to  a  specific 
rule  concemingthe  construction  of  statutes  is  more  comi 
a  repeal  or  ameoilment  by  imphcation  is  not  favored,  an 
me  that  the  circumstances  are  wanting  which  would  nee 
the  intent  of  the  Legislature  to  take  away  or  limit  the  pc 
upon  the  respondent  by  chapter  168  of  ue  Laws  of  186E 
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No.  3649. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  W.  R  DuMond,  District  Clerk  of  School 
District  No.  4,  Town  of  Eockland,  SnUiyan  County,  v.  Geobob 
Preston,  Trustee  of  said  District 

A  majority  of  nil  the  votes  cast  is  necessary  to  elect  a  tmstee  in  a  common  school 
dibtrict  having;  less  than  300  children  of  school  a«re. 

(Decided  Decembers,  1887.) 

This  appeal  is  taken  by  the  appellant,  a  legal  voter  of  school  district 
No.  4,  town  of  Rockland,  Sullivan  county,  N.  Y.,  from  the  action  of 
Greorge  Preston,  who  acted  as  chairman  at  the  annual  school  meeting 
of  said  district,  held  August  30,  1887,  and  declared  himself  elected 
trustee  of  stiid  district  upon  the  following  vote : 

Whole  number  of  votes  cast  at  said  annual  meeting  for  trustee, 
twenty-three;  of  which  George  Preston  received  ten,  H.  V.  Elsworth 
ten,  H.  G.  Knapp  two,  and  bl:iiik  one.  Thereupon  the  chairman, 
George  Preston,  declared  the  vote  to  be  a  tie  and  stated  that  he 
would  vote  for  himself,  and  declared  himself  elected.  No  answer  has 
been  filed. 

This  election  and  declaration  cannot  be  sustained,  for  the  law 
requires  the  vote  of  a  majority  to  elect  a  trustee  iu  this  district,  and, 
at  best,  there  were  twelve  against  eleven  for  Mr.  Preston. 

I,  therefore,  sustain  the  appeal  and  declare  the  election  of  George 
Pteston,  as  trustee,  void. 


No.  3651. 


I 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Mabquib  Bakeb,  a  Legal  Elector  of 
School  District  Mo.  12,  Town  of  Marcellus,  Onondaga  County,  N. 
"^        Y.,  v.  Setmour  Hull,  as  sole  Trustee  of  said  District 

i'  Wben  a  school-house  is  used  for  relisrious  services  by  permission  of  trostees,  and  such 
.       Qfle  is  objected  to  by  a  lesal  voter  of  the  district 
"^    MM.  That  such  use  must  be  discontinued. 

CDecided  December  8, 1887.) 

;i^  This  is  an  appeal  by  a  resident  and  legal  voter  of  school  district 
f  ll'o.  12,  town  of  Marcellus,  county  of  Onondaga,  from  the  action  of 
V'  the  trustee  in  permitting  the  use  of  the  school-house  in  said  district 
|r''  to  be  used  for  other  than  school  purposes.  The  appellant  alleges  not 
k)>  only  that  the  building  i^  used  for  religious  services,  but  that  the  fuel 
-<^  of  the  dj<^trict  is  consumed  at  such  religious  services,  and  district 
ji»  school  furniture  is  damaged,  and  school-books  mutilated. 
r^.  The  answer  of  the  trustee  admits  the  fact  that  the  building  is  used 
eI*  for  a  Sunday  school  composed  of  children  who  attend  the  public 

•chool,  but  denies  the  other  allegations  mentioned  above. 
j       In  deciding  this  appeal  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  pass  upon  the 
''  disputed  questions  of  fact     The  question  of   the  right  to  allow  a 
=*  9chool-house  to  be  used  for  other  than  school  purposes  is  not  new, 

mnd  unless  such  use  is  objected  to,  this  Department  never  interferes 
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permitting  the  use  of  school  property  for  other  purpc 
recognized  by  tlie  echool  laws,  so  long  as  the  residents 
do  not  object  It  can  go  no  further.  The  SuperinteDi 
very  glad  if  all  of  the  residents  of  the  district  here  in  c 
consent  to  the  careful  use  of  the  property  for  the  purp 
The  use  may,  however,  have  heen  so  ahused  as  to  jual 
tion.  In  any  event,  the  appeal  must  be  austaiiied,  an 
the  future,  or  until  objection  is  withdrawn,  must  be  pre 


No.  sess. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Cbakleb  Schapeb,  a  reBi< 
District  No.  3,  Town  of  Clarence,  Erie  Conuty,  v.  Ti 
or  THE  Amhual  School  Mbetino,  held  in  said  Distrit 
1887. 


>y  treelr  cbailoaKB  tho  rfxht  ot  another  offeitntt  to  vote. 

CDecldod  Dooember  s.  iwn.) 

This  appeal  is  taken  by  Charles  Schafer,  a  resident  of 
No.  3,  town  of  Clarence,  Erie  county,  from  the  proce 
annual  school  meeting  in  the  election  of  a  trustee,  i 
ruling  of  the  chairman  of  said  meeting  in  excluding  fr 
appellant,  Fremont  Danser  and  Henry  Reigle,  tSl  < 
appellant  alleges  were  legal  voters.  It  is  claimed  that 
and  Danser  were  tenants  of  real  estate  and  the  parents 
school  age,  who  had  atteuded  upon  the  school  the  year 
that  Henry  Beigle  was  a  person  liable  to  asBesament 
property. 
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consented  that  his  ballot  might  he  withdrawn,  as  he  would  not  swear 
it  in.  This  would  vitiate  the  election  if  a  single  ballot  would  change 
the  result.  In  this  case  it  would  noi  The  appellant  and  Messrs. 
Danser  and  Eeigle  have  not  placed  themselves  in  a  position  to  criticise 
the  election.  If  they  claim  the  right  to  vote,  they  should  have  offered 
to  vote,  and  if  entitled  to  do  so  and  challenged,  they  should  have 
taken  the  prescribed  oath.  Any  elector  may  challenge  the  right  of 
another  to  vote.  Indeed,  only  in  this  way  may  any  illegal  votes  be 
kept  from  the  ballot-box.  The  law  expressly  provides  the  course 
which  must  be  pursued  by  electors  whose  right  to  vote  is  disputed, 
and  that  course  must  be  followed.  Elections  cannot  be  overturned  on 
the  ground  that  persons  had  the  right  to  vote  and  did  not  exercise, 
nor  seriously  attempt  to  exercise  it.    The  appeal  must  be  dismissed* 


No.  3648. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  W.  S.  Hinman  and  others  from  the 
Proceedings  of  Certain  District  Meetings  Held  in  School  District 
No.  9,  Town  of  Vernon,  County  of  Oneida,  at  which  a  Change  of 
Site  was  voted. 

The  action  of  a  majority  of  a  district  meotine  in  changinf?  a  Bite  will  not  be  set  aside 
when  all  the  requirements  of  the  law  have  been  complied  with  because  it  is  alleged 
by  appellants  that  tho  location  decided  upon  is  unhealthy,  unless  that  fact  is  clearly 
shown. 

Tho  fact  that  persons  qualified  to  vote  were  not  aware  of  their  rights  and  did  not 
vote  upon  the  question,  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  setting  aside  the  action  of  a  school 
meeting. 

(Decided  December  9, 1887.) 
Lynott  B,  Root,  Esq.,  for  appellant 

This  proceeding  is  an  appeal  to  set  aside  the  action  of  a  series  of 
district  meetings  held  in  district  No.  9,  town  of  Vernon,  county  of 
7.  Oneida,  at  which  the  subject  of  repairing  the  old  school-house,  build- 
ing a  new  school-house,  and  changing  the  school-house  site  was  fully 
considered,  and  it  was  decided  to  build  a  new  school-house  upon  a 
new  site.     It  appears  that  at  the  time  the  appeal  was  taken,  the  new 
.;  site  had  been  acquired,  and  contracts  entered  into  for  the  building  of 
'^.^.  a  school-house,  and  that  the  supervisor  of  the  town  had  consented  to 
I.:  the  change,  and  the  statute  respecting  a  change  of  site  seems  to  have 
^y  been  fully  complied  with. 

The  oidy  ground  for  considering  the  appeal  is,  that  the  new  site  is 
I  not  centrally  located  and  is  an  unhealthy  one.  I  do  not  propose  to 
^.,  go  into  the  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  notice  of  the  meetings, 
.or  the  fact  that  some  women  who  were  eligible  to  vote  were  not 
.  Aware  of  their  rights  in  the  premises. 

The  questions  of  building  a  new  school-house  and  changing  the 

nte  were   discussed  and  considered,  in  one  aspect  or  another,  at 

^ieT6ral  successive  meetings,  and  every  voter  of  tho  district  must  have 

Ibeen   fully   aware  of  the  question  agitating  the  district.     At  each 

^neeting  it  was  manifested  that  a  majority  favored  both  propositions. 

XTpon  the  question  of  healthfulness  of  the  site  and  suitable  loca- 

|bioxi>  the  burthen  of  proving  the  contrary  is  upon  the  appellants. 

they  do  not  do,  to  my  mind,  and  I  am  therefore  obliged  to  over- 

the  appeaL 


siatuw  cieany  reiers  lo- 

It  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  Department  to  busU 
permitting  the  use  of  school  property  for  other  purpc 
recognized  by  the  school  laws,  so  long  as  the  residents 
do  not  object.  It  can  go  no  further.  The  Superintem 
very  glad  if  all  of  the  residents  of  the  district  here  in  c 
consent  to  the  careful  use  of  the  property  for  the  porpi 
The  use  may,  however,  have  been  so  abused  as  to  jasl 
Hon.  In  an;  event,  the  appeal  must  be  suatained,  an 
the  future,  or  until  objection  is  withdrawn,  most  be  pre 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Chables  Scbafeb,  a  resii: 
District  No.  8,  Town  of  Clarence,  Erie  County,  v.  Ti 
Of  THE  Anhual  School  Meetikq,  held  in  said  Distrit 
1887. 

>t  be  orerthrowti  beoaiwA  allare 
iyfraeTy'chailoDKe thDrlKhtottuiotberoSerliisto  vote. 
(Decided  December  8. 1BR7.) 

This  appeal  is  taken  by  Charles  Schafer,  a  resident  of 
No.  3,  town  of  Clarence,  £rie  county,  from  the  proce 
annual  school  meeting  in  the  election  of  a  trustee,  f 
ruling  of  the  chairman  of  said  meeting  in  excludiDcr  fr 
appellnnt,  Fremont  Danser  and  Henry  Reigle,  ul  i 
appellant  alleges  were  legal  voters.  It  is  claimed  that 
and  Danser  were  tenants  of  real  estate  and  the  parents 
school  age,  who  had  attended  upon  the  school  the  year 
that  Henry  Beigle  was  a  person  liable   to   assessnient 


property. 
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consented  that  his  ballot  might  be  withdrawn,  as  he  would  not  swear 
it  in.  This  would  vitiate  the  election  if  a  single  ballot  would  change 
the  result.  In  this  case  it  would  not  The  appellant  and  Messrs. 
Danser  and  Reigle  have  not  placed  themselves  in  a  position  to  criticise 
the  election.  If  they  claim  the  right  to  vote,  they  should  have  offered 
to  vote,  and  if  entitled  to  do  so  and  challenged,  they  should  have 
taken  the  prescribed  oath.  Any  elector  may  challenge  the  right  of 
another  to  vote.  Indeed,  only  in  this  way  may  any  Slegal  votes  be 
kept  from  the  ballot-box.  The  law  expressly  provides  the  course 
wnich  must  be  pursued  by  electors  whose  right  to  vote  is  disputed, 
and  that  course  must  be  followed.  Elections  cannot  be  overturned  on 
the  ground  that  persons  had  the  right  to  vote  and  did  not  exercise, 
nor  seriously  attempt  to  exercise  it.     The  appeal  must  be  dismissed* 


No.  3648. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  W.  S.  Hinman  and  others  from  the 
Proceedings  of  Certain  I>istrict  Meetings  Held  in  School  District 
No.  9,  Town  of  Vernon,  County  of  Oneida,  at  which  a  Change  of 
Site  was  voted. 

The  action  of  a  majority  of  a  district  meotinff  in  changinf?  a  site  will  not  be  set  aside 
when  all  the  requirements  of  the  law  have  been  complied  with  because  it  is  alleged 
by  appellants  that  the  location  decided  upon  is  unhealthy,  unless  that  fact  is  clearly 
shown. 

The  fact  that  persons  qualified  to  vote  were  not  aware  of  their  rights  and  did  not 
vote  upon  the  question,  is  no  sufQoient  reason  for  setting  aside  the  action  of  a  school 
meeting. 

(Decided  December  9, 1887.) 
Lynott  B,  Boot,  Esq.,  for  appellant 

This  proceeding  is  an  appeal  to  set  aside  the  action  of  a  series  of 
district  meetings  held  in  district  No.  9,  town  of  Yemon,  county  of 
r  Oneida,  at  which  the  subject  of  repairing  the  old  school-house,  build- 
ing a  new  school-house,  and  changing  the  school-house  site  was  fully 
considered,  and  tt  was  decided  to  build  a  new  school-house  upon  a 
new  site.     It  appears  that  at  the  time  the  appeal  was  taken,  the  new 
..  site  had  been  acquired,  and  contracts  entered  into  for  the  building  of 
^^  a  school-house,  and  that  the  supervisor  of  the  town  had  consented  to 
'   the  change,  and  the  statute  respecting  a  change  of  site  seems  to  have 
'\.  been  fully  complied  with. 

^  The  only  gi-ound  for  considering  the  appeal  is,  that  the  new  site  is 
',  not  centrally  located  and  is  an  unhealthy  one.  I  do  not  propose  to 
^.  go  into  the  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  notice  of  the  meetings, 
'or  the  fact  that  some  women  who  were  eligible  to  vote  were  not 
^  aware  of  their  rights  in  the  premises. 

The  questions  of  building  a  new  school-house  and  changing  the 
nte  were  discussed  and  considered,  in  one  aspect  or  another,  at 
^leveral  successive  meetings,  and  every  voter  of  the  district  must  have 
't>een  fully  aware  of  the  question  agitating'  the  district.  At  each 
^neeting  it  was  manifested  that  a  majority  favored  both  propositions. 
XJpon  the  question  of  healthfulness  of  the  site  and  suitable  loca- 
jbiop,  the  burthen  of  proving  the  contrary  is  upon  the  appellants. 
^This  they  do  not  do,  to  my  mind,  and  I  am  therefore  obliged  to  over- 
^*ule  the  appeal 


graceful  in  the  extreme.  The  meeting  vraa  called  to  on 
seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  was  char 
bitter  quarrel  until  eleven  o'clock,  when  a  motion  -was  ad 
district  be  annulled.  Upon  this,  probably  about  half 
present  went  away,  and  upon  going  locked  the  door 
Louse  upon  the  outside.  Those  who  were  left  in  the  buil 
until  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  mea: 
to  transact  the  buftiness  of  the  annual  meeting,  by  elec 
and  directing  repairs  to  the  school-house.  It  is  not  net 
to  specify  the  details,  except  to  say  that  the  papers  si 
proceedings  from  first  to  last  to  have  been  atterly  dis| 
district. 

I  will  not  give  the  sanction  of  this  Department  to  a  di 
characterized  by  such  proceedings,  and  I  hereby  set  aait 
it  to  be  nulL  The  district  clerk  will  call  a  special  meeti 
trict,  to  be  held  not  more  than  fifteen  days  from  the  di 
the  purpoHe  of  transacting  the  business  which  should  h 
at  the  annual  meeting.  If  repairs  have  been  made  to  thi 
which  have  not  yet  been  paid  for,  the  meeting  will  maki 
defraying  euch  expenses. 

Ho.  8666. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  John  B.  Aikekb  v.  Sghooi,  ; 
Town  of  Butler,  County  of  Wayne, 


Waot  o(  mental  uapacltr  to  do  ordlnarr  buslDass  beld  not  to  disqt 
(Decided  December  lo.  1887.  J 
At  the  last  annual  meeting  in  school  distriot  No.  9,  tc 
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The  appeal  cannot  be  Bustained.  It  is  not  shown  that  the  two  per- 
sons whose  votes  are  objected  to  voted  for  the  prevailing  side.  It  is 
claimed  that  thej  were  not  qualified  electors  of  the  district,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  proof  submitted  by  the  respondent  establishes 
their  right  to  vote,  on  the  ground  that  thej  rent  real  estate  liable  to 
taxation,  and  reside  in  the  district,  and  were  of  the  statutory  age. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  claim  that  they  had  not  sufficient  mental 
capacity  to  transact  ordinary  business.  Unfortunately  that  is  no  dis- 
qualification, if  it  were  true,  but  whether  it  was  or  not  it  is  not 
important  to  consider. 


No.  3657. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  K  R  Greene,  and  Henbt.  R  Denison 
u  School  Distbiot  No.  8,  of  the  Town  of  Berlin,  County  of  Bensselaer. 

An  annual  school  meeting  may  vote  a  tax  to  fit  ud  a  part  of  a  school  buildiniar,  although 
special  notice  of  such  proposed  action  has  not  been  siven. 

;  •  Persons  who  do  not  attend  an  annual  meeting  are  not  in  a  position  to  object  to  its  pro- 
ceedings upon  the  (ground  that  they  were  not  present 

'  The  action  of  an  annual  meeting  in  providinK  for  a  janitor  to  live  on  the  premises* 
where  the  school-house  is  located  in  an  isolated  place,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  depredations  and  consequent  injury  of  property,  sustained. 

(Decided  December  15, 1867.) 

At  the  annual  school  meeting,  held  in  school  district  No.  3,  of 
'  the  town  of  Berlin,  county  of  Bensselaer,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of 
August  last,  a  motion  was  adopted  to  finish  off  a  vacant  part  of  the 
"  school-house  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  janitor  for  the  building 
■■''  to  live  therein,  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed  seventy-five  dollars.  The 
'•'  trustees  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  resolution,  and  afterwards  levied 

>  a  tax  for  the  sum  of  seventy  dollars,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 

>  changes.    From  such  action  this  appeal  is  taken.    It  is  insisted  by 
the  appellants  that  such  action  could  not  be  taken  at  an  annuid 

meeting  without  special  notice  thereof  in  advance,  and  also  that, 
j  while  there  were  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  legal  voters  in  the 
district,  but  twenty-five  were  present  I  think  that  section  fifteen  of 
title  seven  of  the  Consolidated  School  Act,  contains  sufficient 
authority  to  have  enabled  the  annual  meeting  to  take  the  action 
*  which  it  did  Avithout  any  special  notice  thereof  in  advance.  This 
-  being  so,  it  is  not  material  whether  the  meeting  was  largely  attended 
'  or  not.  Persons  who  remained  away  are  not  in  position  to  complain. 
The  appellants  seek  to  avoid  the  tax  which  is  the  result  of  the 
action  of  the  district  meeting.  If  the  meeting  had  the  lawful 
authority  to  take  the  action  which  it  did,  then  the  tax  which  is 
^YCBultant  from  such  action  must  be  paid.  This  would  be  so,  even 
:.  {hough  the  action  taken  was  unwise.  I  think  it  would  also  be  so  as 
to  any  actual  indebtedness  incurred  by  trustees  in  carrying  out  the 
r^  directions  of  a  district  meeting,  even  in  case  the  meeting  acted  without 
^;  lawful  authority.  It  seems  entirely  clear  to  me  in  any  event,  that  the 
s^  tax  must  be  paid. 


-r-V 


934  Department  op  Public  Instbuctiox. 

The  principal  question  which  has  addressed  itself  to  mj  mind 
touching  this  matter  is,  whether  the  presence  of  a  family  in  the 
school-house  is  detrimental  to  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  the  school  and 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  thereof.  For  the  purpose  of  det€> 
nuning  that  question,  I  directed  the  school  conunissioner  having 
jurisdiction,  to  notify  the  respective  parties,  and  take  their  testimonj 
with  reference  to  it  He  has  reported  that  he  g^ve  the  reqniate 
notices  of  a  time  and  place  for  hearing,  and  that  he  attended  at  such 
time  and  place  for  the  purpose  of  taking  their  testimony;  that  the 
respondents  appeared  with  several  witnesses  and  were  sworn,  but 
that  the  appellants  entirely  failed  to  appear.  From  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses  of  the  respondents,  it  appears  that  the  school-house  ia 
question  stands  in  a  somewhat  secluded  place;  that,  for  several  jeais, 
it  has  frequently  been  broken  into,  and  that  it  has  been  repeat^ 
entered  by  marauders;  that,  upon  numerous  occasions,  it  has  beei 
defiled,  and  that  frequently  obscene  language  and  pictures  have  bea 
placed  upon  the  blackboards  and  walls.  It  is  alleg'ed  that,  in  coniie- 
quence  of  this,  the  arrangement  to  have  the  janitor  live  in  the  building 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it  was  effected.  The  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees  and  the  two  teachers  who  were  employed,  and  otbcf 
citizens  whose  standing  is  not  questioned,  swear  that  the  arrangemfct 
has  resulted  in  preventing  the  depredations  referred  to;  that  it  lue 
been  a  help  rather  than  an  inconvenience  to  the  school,  and  that  bo 
annoyance  has  been  suffered  in  consequence  of  it. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  fact  that  the  annual  meeting  had  audioiitj 
to  do  what  it  did,  and  of  the  proof  that  what  it  did  was  not  against  tiba 
interests  of  the  school,  I  am  compiled  to  disTniBS  the  appeal 
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1.    DEPARTMENT   CIRCULAR,   SEPTEMBER   20,  1887. 
Plans  and  Specifications  for  School-Houses. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  : 


Department  op  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent's  OmcE, 

Albany,  September  20,  1887 


] 


Sib. —  Chapter  G75  of  the  Laws  of  1887,  reads  as  follows: 

An  Act  to  provide  plans  and  specifications  for  the  use  of  trustees 

in  the  erection  of  school-houses,  and  making  an  appropriation 

therefor. 

Passed  June  24, 1887. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows : 

SEcrnoN  1.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  procure  architects'  plans  and  specifications 
for  a  series  of  school  buildings,  to  cost  sums  ranging  from  $600  to 
$10,000,  together  with  full  detail  working  plans  and  directions  for 
the  erection  of  the  same.  After  procuring  said  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, he  shall  accompany  the  same  "with  blank  forms  for  builders' 
contracts,  and  with  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  preparation  of  the 
grounds  and  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings  with  regard  to  lighting, 
heating,  yentilating  and  the  health  and  convenience  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  then  publish  the  whole  in  convenient  form  for  distribution 
to  trustees  and  others  having  use  for  the  same. 

§  2.  The  sum  of  $2,500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary, 
payable  out  of  the  free  school  fund,  is  hereby  appropriated  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  act 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Acting  under  this  statute,  and  with  a  desire  to  carry  out  its  manifest 
purpose  to  supply  school  officers  vnth  the  most  modem  and  artistic 
plans  or  designs  for  the  erection  of  low-priced  school-houses,  as  well 
as  with  the  latest  and  fullest  information  upon  the  general  and 
important  questions  relating  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  same,  the  State 
Superintendent  lias  determined  to  invite  the  architects  of  this  State 
to  present,  in  competition,  plans  and  specifications  for  school  buildings 
of  different  sizes  and  costs  and  to  use  a  portion  of  the  sum  appro- 
priated in  said  act  for  the  purpose  of  providing  prizes  for  the  moat 
meritorious  designs. 

Buildings. 

Designs  for  any  or  all  of  the  following  proposed  buildings  are 
desired.  The  competitors  are  to  consider  that  the  buildings  face  the 
point  of  compass  indicated  in  the  several  diagrams,  and  that  there  is 
Rinple  ground  around  each,  and  that  it  is  level,  or  nearly  so.  Nos.  1, 
2,  3  and  4  have  no  drainage  or  water  supply  except  as  may  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  design.  Nos.  5  and  6  have  ample  drainage  and  water 
EHipplyi  OS  provided  in  cities. 
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I.    DEPARTMENT   CIRCULAR,   SEPTEMBER   20,  1887. 
Plans  and  Specifications  for  School-Houses. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  : 


Depabtment  op  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent's  Office, 

Albany,  September  20,  1887 


] 


Sir. —  Chapter  G75  of  the  Laws  of  1887,  reads  as  follows: 

An  Act  to  provide  plans  and  specifications  for  the  use  of  trustees 

in  the  erection  of  school-houses,  and  making  an  appropriation 

therefor. 

Passed  June  24, 1887. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows  : 

Seotion  1.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  procure  architects'  plans  and  specifications 
for  a  series  of  school  buildings,  to  cost  sums  ranging  from  $600  to 
$10,000,  together  with  full  detail  working  plans  and  directions  for 
the  erection  of  the  same.  After  procilring  said  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, he  shall  accompany  the  same  with  blank  forms  for  builders' 
contracts,  and  with  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  preparation  of  the 
grounds  and  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings  with  regard  to  lighting,  . 
heating,  ventilating  and  the  health  and  convenience  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  then  publish  the  whole  in  convenient  form  for  distribution 
to  trustees  and  others  having  use  for  the  same. 

§  2.  The  sum  of  $2,500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary, 
payable  out  of  the  free  school  fund,  is  hereby  appropriated  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  act 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Acting  under  this  statute,  and  with  a  desire  to  carry  out  its  manifest 
purpose  to  supply  school  officers  with  the  most  modem  and  artistic 
plans  or  designs  for  the  erection  of  low-priced  school-houses,  as  well 
as  with  the  latest  and  fullest  information  upon  the  general  and 
important  questions  relating  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  same,  the  State 
Superintendent  has  determined  to  invite  the  architects  of  this  State 
to  present,  in  competition,  plans  and  specifications  for  school  buildings 
of  different  sizes  and  costs  and  to  use  a  portion  of  the  sum  appro- 
priated in  said  act  for  the  purpose  of  providing  prizes  for  the  moat 
meritorious  designs. 

Buildings. 

Designs  for  any  or  all  of  the  following  proposed  buildings  are 
iesired.  The  competitors  are  to  consider  that  the  buildings  face  the 
point  of  compass  indicated  in  the  several  diagrams,  and  that  there  is 
unple  ground  around  each,  and  that  it  is  level,  or  nearly  so.  Nos.  1, 
8,  3  and  4  have  no  drainage  or  water  supply  except  as  may  be  pro- 
dded for  in  the  design.  Nos.  5  and  6  have  ample  drainage  and  water 
lupply,  as  provided  in  cities. 
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Frame  building,  to  cost  not  to  excet 
To  accommodate  from  twenty  to  fori 
in  one  school-room. 


Frame  building,  to  oost  not  to  excee< 
To  accommodate  from  forty  to  aixt 

in  one   Hchool-rooni,  or    two   if   a  t« 

diTision  can  be  arran^d. 


Frame  building,  to  cost  not  to  exceei 
To  accommodate  from  sixty  to  100  j 
two  Bchool-rooma. 


Frame  building,  to  eost  not  to  exceei 
To  accommodate  from  100  to  120  p 
two  achool-rooms. 


Frame  or  bricb  building,  to  ccet 
exceed  $5,000. 

To  accommodate  from  120  to  175  p' 
three  school-roomB. 


Brick  building,  to  cost  not  to  exceed  t 
To  accommodate  from  176  to  250  pn 

four  Bchool-roomB,  and  to  have  an  exl 
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Drawings. 

The  following  drawings,  and  no  others,  must  be  submitted  by  each 
competitor: 

1.  A  plan  of  each  story. 

2.  Two  elevations. 

3.  One  section. 

4.  One  perspective,  or  more,  at  the  option  of  the  author. 

They  must  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  perspective,  be  drawn  to  a 
uniform  scale  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  They  must  be 
executed  entirely  in  India  ink,  the  sectional  parts  blacked  in,  and  all 
lines  drawn  with  the  ruling  pen.  There  must  be  no  shading,  except 
what  is  known  as  black  lining,  and  no  coloring.  The  lettering  and 
figuring  must  be  plain,  like  ordinary  printing  type,  and  be  confined 
to  the  names  and  dimensions  of  the  rooms,  without  explanatory 
comments. 

If  the  plans  of  two  stories  are  identical,  one  may  be  omitted,  and, 
if  two  stories  are  symmetrical  in  plan,  half  only  of  either  need  be 
shown. 

The  perspective  must  be  a  clear  line  drawing,  suitable,  like  the 
other  drawings,  for  reproduction,  and  may  be  taken  from  the  point  of 
view  best  calculated  to  exhibit  the  merits  of  the  design. 

The  drawings  must  each  be  made  upon  a  sheet  of  imperial  drawing 
paper,  cut  to  a  uniform  size  of  13x20  inches,  and  with  a  single  line 
for  a  border.  Each  drawing  must  be  marked  with  a  motto  or  cipher 
and  must  bear  no  handwriting  of  any  sort  The  drawings  must  not 
be  framed,  glazed  or  mounted,  but  must  be  sent  flat  in  a  portfolio. 

Memoranda. 

The  following  memoranda,  written  with  a  type-writing  machine  and 
bound  together,  must  be  enclosed  in  the  portfolio  with  each  set  of 
irawings. 

First  An  outline  specification. 

Second.  A  detailed  estimate  based  on  the  prices  in  the  locality  where 
iie  competitor  lives. 

Third.  A  description  of  the  system  of  heating,  ventilation  and 
3lumbing. 

Fourth.  Notes  of  any  points  in  the  design  not  obvious  from  an 
nspection  of  the  drawing. 

A  sealed  envelope  bearing  the  motto  or  cipher  of  the  drawings 
nust  accompany  each  set  and  contain  the  full  name  and  address  of 
Jie  competitor.  All  drawings  must  be  sent,  expressage  paid,  to 
lie  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  at  the 
ZJspitol,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  or  before  December  1, 1887,  marked  on  the 
exterior  wrapper:  "Competitive  School  Building  Plans." 

Limitations. 

First  Competition  will  be  limited  to  architects  living  or  having  a 
ynsiness  office  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Second.  Any  or  all  drawings,  etc.,  not  complying  with  the  above 
nstructions,  or  not  sent  in  by  the  specified  time,  will  not  be  considerod. 


Es-8tate  Superintendent  William  B.  Buggies,  Profess 
ball.  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  AsBOciation;  S 
Charles  E.  Gorton,  Preaident  of  the  State  Council  of  Su 
Principal  E.  H.  Cook,  of  the  Potedam  Normal  School; 
Bacon,  representing  the  Associated  Academic  Princi] 
Hnll,  School  Commissioner  of  the  Second  I>iHtrict 
County,  and  Mr.  Albert  W.  Fuller,  Architect  of  the  c 
have  accepted  my  invitation  to  act  as  a  committee  t 
designs  Bubmitt«d,  and  designate  the  two  in  each  clssa, 
judgment,  possess  the  most  artistic  merit,  and  which,  ct 
best  promote  the  health  and  couTenience  of  teachers  ai 

Requieeuents  of  Compptitobs. 

All  designs  submitted  shall  become  the  property  of  tl 
authors  of  the  first  and  second  prize  designs  in  eat 
within  thirty  days  from  the  announcement  of  the  result, 
Superintendent  a  full  set  of  one^uarter-inch  scale  worl 
a  full  set  of  specifications,  and  the  complete  detail  dra 
designs. 

It  may  be  thought  best  to  publish  meritorious  designi 
receive  the  highest  commendation  of  the  committee.  I 
thought  best  to  arrange  at  the  State  Department,  a  co 
designs  offered,  for  general  inspection  by  interested  pt 
such  cases,  dcKigners  will  be  given  proper  credit  for  aal 

Conclusion. 
The  movement  proposed  in  this  communication  has  bei 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  result  in  more  attractive  and  coi 
priced  scbool-houHes  in  this  State.  For  reasons  vhic 
obvious  upon  reflection,  there  has  heretofore  been  but 
this  direction.     At  the  popular  centers  the  buildings 
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ofessional  help,  and  so  the  best  results  are  not  secured.  We  are 
deavoring  to  arouse  and  educate  public  sentiment  upon  the  subjects 
e  are  telling  the  people  that  the  health  and  eyesight  and  comfort  of 
bchers  and  pupils  are  worth  caring  for.  We  are  striving  to  impress 
on  them  the  fact  that  neat  and  wholesome  buildings,  in  themselves 
ert  a  strong  moral  and  educational  influence.  It  is  believed  that 
)  can  do  <£is  most  effectively  by  placing  in  their  hands  the  most 
)ritorious  designs,  the  latest  information  and  the  best  helps.  Show* 
y  them  just  how  to  do  a  good  thing  will  accomplish  more  than 
ttply  teUing  them  they  ought  to  do  it  Who  should  be  interested  in 
ch  a  subject  as  this  if  architects  are  not?  In  the  confident  belief 
it  they  will  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  undertaking  and  will 
personally  and  professionally  interested  to  promote  its  success, 
3ir  valuable  cooperation  is  cordially  and  earnestly  solicited. 
411  school  officers,  teachers  and  others  interested  are  cordially 
rited  to  submit  any  suggestions  which  would  bo  considered  helpful 
making  the  proposed  publication  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage 
educational  work 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  S.  DRAPER, 

Stale  SuperintendenL 


1 


SUPPLEMENTAL  CIRCULAR 
Plans  and  Specifications  for  School  Buildings. 

[Removal  op  Limitation.] 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Depabtment  op  Public  Instbuotiok, 
Supeeintendent's  Oppice, 

Albany,  October  12, 1887. 

A.BOHITECTB  : 

Jpon  more  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  it  has  been  determined 
remove  the  limitation  indicated  in  a  former  communication,  which 
tricted  competition  among  architects  presenting  plans  and  speci- 
ions  for  school-houses  to  such  architects  only  as  reside  or  have 
usiness  office  in  this  State. 

{uch  competition  is,  therefore,  open  to  all  architects  who  may 
dre  to  enter,  and  the  time  is  extended  from  Uie  first  to  the  fifteenta 
December. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  a  DRAPER, 

State  SuperintendenL 


ment,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  favorable  coq 
those  'which  met  vith  approval,  several  are,  in  the  opini 
mittee,  beyond  the  limit  of  cost,  reckoning  materials  a 
lowest  market  prices.  This  couclusion  ve  reached  a 
competent  experts  to  compute  the  exact  amount  requi 
materials  and  labor  at  the  lowest  prices  ordinarily  foiu 
These  plans  could,  therefore,  receive  neither  prize 
mention,  which  the  committee  deemed  it  was  pertnil 
only  OD  designs  strictly  conforming  to  the  letter  of  tl 
contained  in  your  circular.  We  have,  however,  takei 
mentioning  with  special  commendation  certain  of  these 
same  time  indicating  their  probable  coat. 

In  the  first  class  (frame  buildings  to  acconunod&te 
forty  pupils,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $600),  eleven  dee 
mitteo.  The  committee  unanimously  recommeiids  tt 
marked  "Pothebotb"  receive  the  first  prize,  and  that 
the  second  prize.  Ko  honorable  mention  is  recommi 
designate  with  special  commendation  the  design  mi 
which  could  probably  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $800. 

In  the  second  class  (frame  school-houses  to  aocoi 
forty  to  sixty  pupils,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000),  eleven  deaij 
mitted.  The  committee  unanimously  recouuneads  th 
marked  "Dothebovb"  receive  the  first  prize,  and  that  i 
the  second  prize.  No  honorable  mention  is  recommi 
especially  commend  the  design  marked  "Iia  Moderhe. 
probably  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $1,200. 

In  the  third  class  (frame  school-bouses  to  accommod 
to  100  pupils,  in  two  rooms,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
designs  were  submitted.  The  design  marked  "  Wai.ii 
mo  uwly  recommended  for  the  first  prize.  No  second  priz 
mention  is  recommended,  but  the  design  marked  "N 
worthy  of  special  commendation,  and  could  probwhlv  I 
$2,000. 
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L  the  fifth  class  (frame  or  brick  buildings  to  accommodate  from 
to  175  pupils,  in  tiiree  rooms,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $5,000),  six 
gns  were  submitted.  In  this  class  no  prize  or  honorable  mention 
commended,  but  the  committee  mention  with  special  conmienda- 

the  designs  marked  "Nutmeg"  and  "L  D.  K.,"  which  might  be 
ted  at  a  cost  of  $6,600  and  $6,900,  respectively. 
L  the  sixth  class  (brick  buildings  to  accommodate  from  175  to  250 
lIh,  in  four  rooms,  with  an  exhibition-hall,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
)00),  twelve  designs  were  submitted.  In  this  class  no  prize  or 
)rable  mention  is  awarded.  The  designs  marked  "Nutmeg"  and 
W."  are  specially  commended  in  the  order  named.  They  may  be 
ted  at  a  cost  of  $13,000  and  $16,500,  respectively. 

conclusion  your  committee  desires  to  place  on  record  their 
ification,  at  tiie  excellence  of  these  designs.  Many  of  them 
ent  real  artistic  merit  combined  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
Is  of  schools.     The  important  matters  of  light,  heat,  ventilation 

sanitation  have  received  a  consideration  truly  gratifying.  The 
hanical  excellence  of  the  drawings  has  materially  lightened  the 
rs  of  the  committee. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

W.  B.  RUGOLES. 

GEORGE  A.  BACON, 

Secretary, 

J.  W.  KIMBAIiL. 
CHARLES  E.  GORTON. 
R  H.  COOK 
WILLIS  R  HALL. 
A.W.  FULLER 
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ADDENDA- 

Real  Names  of  CoMPEnroBS  Whose  DeaiaNS  Webe  Aocepi 

"  Doiheboys** — William  P.  Appleyard  and  Edwyn  A.  Bowd, '. 

Mich. 
"Sax." — John  R.  Church,  Rochester. 
"  Walnut" — J.  C.  A.  Heriot  and  Corliss  McKinney,  Alban 
'*  Nemo  "—John  Cox,  Jr.,  259'  West   Twenty-Third   str! 

York  city. 
"LaModeme" — C.  Powell  Karr,   room   217    Stewart    buildii 

York  city. 
"  Nutmeg" — Warren  R  Briggs,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
"/.  D.  k" — Fenimore  C.  Bate,  29  Euclid  avenue,  Clevelai 
"  W.  TF."— Proudfoot  &  Bird,  Wichita,  Kansas, 

Names  of  Successful  Competttors. 

Cla;8S  1.      $600.  Building.  First    prize,    William    P.    Appleyt 

Edwyn  A.  Bowd,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Class  1.        600.  Building.  Second  prize,  John   R.  Church,  E( 

N.  Y. 
Class  2.     1,000.  Building.  First  prize,    WQliam    P.  Appleya 

Edwyn  A.  Bowd,  Lansinof,  ^^licli. 
Class  2.     1,000.  Building.  Second  prize,  John  R.  Church,  Re 

N.  Y. 
Class  3.     1,600.  Building.  First  prize,  J.  C.   A.   Heriot   k    C 

Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Class  3.  No  second  prize. 
Class  4.     2,600.  BuHding.  First    prize,    William     P.    Appleja 

Edwyn  A.  Bowd,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Class  4     2,600.  Building.  Second  prize,  John  R.  Church,  Ro 

N.  Y. 
Class  5.     5,000.  Building.  No  awards. 
Class  6.  10,000.  Building.  No  awards. 

Special  Commendation. 

Class  1.      $600.  John  Cox,  Jr.,  259  West  Twenty-Third  stm 

York  city. 
Class  2.     1,000.  C.  Powell  Karr,   room   217   Stewart   building 

York  city. 
Class  3.     1,500.  Warren    R.  Briggs,    338    Main     street,    Brid, 

Conn. 
Class  4.     2,500.  Warren    R.  Briggs,    338     Main    street,    Brid; 

Conn. 
Class  5.     5,000.  Warren    R  Briggs,    338    Main     street  Bridj 

Conn. 
Cla^^  5.     5,000.  Fenimore  C.  Bate,  29  Euclid  avenue,  Cleveland, 
Class  6.  10,000.  Warren   R  Briggs,   338   Main    street,  Bridgep 

Conn. 
Class  6.  10,000.  Proudfoot  <fe  Bird,  Wichita,  Kansas. 
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New  York  State  Teachers'  Association, 


X^KKDINGH  OF  THK   FoETY-Se(X)NI)  AxNUAL  MeETINO,  HkLI>    AT    KlIZAHETH- 

Towx  Jttly  C),  7  ANi>  8,  1887. 
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Pboceedings  of  the  Fobty- Second  Annual  Meeting,  Held 

AT  ElIZABETHTOWN,  JuLY  6,  7  AND  8,  1887. 

The  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  at  the  court  house  in  'the  village  of  Elizabeth- 
town,  Essex  county,  on  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  days  of  July,  1887. 

The  following  officers  of  the  association  were  present: 

President,  George  Griffith,  New  Paltz;  vice-presidents.  Miss  E.  S. 
Hanaway,  New  York,  H.  D.  Nottingham,  Manlius;  corresponding 
secretary,  Edward  Danforth,  Elmira;  recording  secretaries,  A  P. 
Chapin,  Rochester,  A.  W.  Morehouse,  Port  Byron. 

The  first  session  was  held  Wednesday  evening  the  sixth  of  July,  at 
8  o'clock. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eaton  of 
Elizabethtown. 

Address  op  Welcome. 

The  following  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Richard 
L.  Hand,  of  Elizabethtown : 

Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers*  Association.  —  The  honorable  and  pleasant  duty  of  welcoming 
jou  to  our  modest  village  has  been  assigned  to  me,  and,  in  behalf 
of  all  our  citizens,  I  now  gladly  bid  you  welcome. 

No  splendid  halls,  no  vast  library  or  famous  seat  of  learning  has 
attracted  you  to  this  place  of  meeting.  Only  the  pure  sweet  air, 
amber  water  and  stately  hills — 

"  The  power,  the  beauty  and  the  majesty 

That  have  their  haunts  in  dale,  or  piny  mountain, 

Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring —  " 

have  led  you  to  assemble  here,  where  towering  summits  of  onr 
^and  mountains  may  suggest  Idgh  aims  and  lofty  thoughts ;  their 
adamantine  sides  teach  the  diginity  of  stable  purpose  and  repose  of 
character,  and  the  sweet  peace  of  this  alpine  vcdley  illustrate'  the 
worth  of  thankful  content — may  show  the  emptiness  of  noise  and 
display,  the  bitterness  of  strife. 

While  we  can  offer  neither  triumphs  of  architecture  nor  applauding 
thousands — nothing  beyond  the  simplest  facilities  for  your  use — yet 
we  know  that  you  will  rejoice  in  the  beauty  of  our  surroundings  and 
your  hearts  will  hold  sweet  communings  with  nature,  growing 
stronger  and  happier  in  the  companionship  of  these  encircling  moun- 
tains, which  I,  who  have  passed  my  life  within  their  guardianship, 
have  never  known  to  wear  a  frown. 

But,  however  humble  and  simple  may  be  the  welcome  which  is  ours 
to  offer,  be  assured  that  it  is  heartfelt,  because  we  hold  you  in 
especial  honor. 

*Stenographically  reported  by  Frank  D.  Shoa.  stenoffrapher  of  tho  Department  of 
Pablio  Instmction. 


aiiuaea,  it  w  neveitneieaa  true  tnat  tnose  oi  every  gn 

whose  lives  are    devoted  to  training  and    developinj 

others,  in  so  far  as  they  perform  that  duty  wisely  an 

very  salt  of  the  earth,  purifj'ing  and  preserving  all  the 

humanity.     Especially  true  ia  this  in  our  national  life, 

ment  is  by  the  people  and  the  process  of  clvilizatioi 

upon   the    enlighteument    of   individuals-     More    esp 

it  among'  us  at  this  time,  nheu crude  and  false  theoriet 

and   society,  the  wildest  misconceptions  as    to  the  m 

liberty,  are  finding   their  partisans,  under  the    stim: 

immigration  numbering  thousands  whose  delight  in 

the  bondage  of  a  foreign  despotism  tends  to  produce 

Bubversion  of  order  and  justice,  a  very  frenzy  of  licetu 

Where  still  the  owlet  Atheism, 

Sailing  on  obscene  wings  athwart  the  mo 

Drops  nis  blue-Cringed  lids  and  holds  then 

Ancl.  hooting  at  the  glorious  Sun  in  Heav 

Cries  out  ■'  Where  Is  It?  " 

This  element  of  danger,  moving  with  ever  iacreasizig 

anarchy,  is  viewed  with  just  alarm    and  all  eyes  ar< 

teachers  of  our  youth — aU  recognize  sound  education  : 

not  the  only  means  of  rescue.    These  lll-tr&iQed  mindi 

and  fanaticism,  will  soon  be  replaced  by  others,  now|^ 

schools  of  the  land;  and  if  tnere  is  laid  in  them  a  bo 

with  clear  perception  of  truth,  certain  recognition  of  rig 

love  of  justice,  our  house  shall  Btand  secure  upon  tJu 

storm  of  passion,  prejudice  or  folly  shall  prevail  agaius 

It  were  indeed  presumptioua  for  me,  in  this  prese; 

any  advice  as  to  the  discharge  by  you,  teachers,  of  this  g 

duty.     But  you  will,  I  trust,  pardon  a  single  suggest 

long  seemed  to  me  deserving  of  serious  thought.     W 

wiser  than  an  absolute  separation  of  church  and  State, 

that  any  attempt  to  use  the  schools  as  ameans  of  religi 

would  result  only  in  evil,  1  am  convinced  that  great  f 
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beat  We  are  careful  to  tell  how  the  lungs  expand  to  bring  in  oxygen 
for  its  purifying  office;  making  no  suggestion  of  that  greater  wonder, 
the  presence  which  compels  these  lungs  to  expand  with  a  power  we 
•cannot  resist.  We  illustrate  the  mechanism  of  the  muscular  activity 
and  trace  it  back  from  fulcrum  and  lever  along  the  nerves  to  the  seat 
of  will  in  the  brain;  but  fail  to  show  that  this  insignificant  mass,  to 
which  such  wonderful  energy  is  attributed,  is  powerless  in  itself  and 
must  derive  all  its  energy  from  a  source  which  is  not  itself  but  exter- 
nal and  superior,  ever  bestowing  life,  that  our  very  v^lls  and  every 
exercise,  mental  or  physical,  are  but  borrowed  energy.  We  fill  the 
minds  of  students  with  the  admirable  phenomena  of  nature,  but  do 
not  inform  them'  that  every  phase  and  every  force  of  nature  is  but  a 
manifestation  of  tho  Divine.  Even  when  we  try  to  impress  this  truth 
upon  them,  we  speal:  rather  of  an  invisible  presence,  some  vague  mys- 
tery, instead  of  making  real  to  their  minds  the  \dsible  presence.  How 
easy  and  natural  should  it  be  for  every  child  to  realize  this  power,  in 
which  we  truly  live  and  move  and  have  our  being;  and  how  surely  a 
sense  of  constant  care  and  support,  giving  all  strength,  bestowing  all 
life,  would  lead  to  a  recognition  of  the  fatherly  love,  and  prompt  a  glad 
obedience,  which  is  the  whole  of  duty,  the  genuine  key-note  of  worthy 
living.  As  all  true  education  is  elevation  of  character,  how  can  we 
better  educate  than  by  giving  this  sublime  and  solemn  conception  of 
the  Divine,  with  its  revelation  of  life's  meaning,  its  unerring  standard 
of  right,  its  unfailing  impulse  to  conduct?  What  else  can  give  so 
much  promise  of  dignity  to  labor,  of  value  to  life  ? 

But  I  have  already  gone  beyond  the  province  of  my  duty  on  this 
occasion,  and  must  no  longer  delay  your  more  interesting  exercises. 

As  representing  this  community,  let  me  express  the  confident  hope 
that  your  session  may  be  full  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  you  all;  that 
your  labors  here  may  be  of  real  value  in  promoting  the  cause  of  edu- 
<»tion  and  the  interests  of  your  honorable  society,  and  that  this  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  may  be  a  joy  in 
iJie  present,  and  a  proud  memory  in  the  future.  Once  again,  ladies 
And  gentlemen,  I  bid  you  welcome. 

Response  by  Pbof.  C.  E.  Surdam. 

The  following  response  to  the  address  of  welcome  was  made  by 
Superintendent  C.  E.  Surdam,  of  West  New  Brighton: 

Mb.  PaEsmENT,  and  Cttizens  of  Elizabethtown.  —  It  will  be  impossi- 
"ble  for  me  to  properly  respond  to  the  address  just  delivered  by 
yoiir  honored  townsman,  as  unexpected  delays  in  travel  deprived 
xne  of  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  all  of  it ;  but  I  arrived  in 
time  to  hear  his  last  words  of  welcome;  and  on  behalf  of  the  associa- 
tion I  desire  to  thank  you  for  your  hearty  reception,  your  hospitality, 
jmd  for  the  expressions  of  sympathy  which  you  feel  for  us,  and  for 
tiie  cause  which  we  represent. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  with  this  association,  that  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people,  and  their  expressions  of  love  for,  and  interest  in  public 
education  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  town  in  which 
we  meet 
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In  Bome  large  citiae  we  would  expect  to  fii 
country  towns.  And  while  we  are  not  au 
pleased  that  the  people  of  Elizabethtown  ha' 

You  have  looked  forward  to  this  meetin 
speculated    somewhat   upon   the    work   of 
make-up  of  its  membership. 

It  would  interest  us  to  know  your  couck 
presume  that  a  State  Association  must  i 
sections  of  the  State,  and  all  grades  of  teacl 

That  might  be  true  as  regards  localities 
teachers.  A  meeting  of  all  grades  aud  shad 
who  have  attaine«I  to  broad,  clear  views,  and 
yet  open;  of  those  who  are  progressive,  ai 
gresaive;  of  those  who  love  their  work,  and 
meeting  of  such  opposing  elements,  though 
could  hardi;  be  harmonious  in  action  am 
results. 

To  fully  define  the  term  teacher,  as  appl 
York,  would  be  quite  impossible;  but  in  oi 
■on  who  holds  a  document  containing  oertal 
or  false,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  genera! 
commissioner. 

Along  the  country  road  you  meet  ch 
school;  one  of  the  larger  girls  is  the  U 
not  yet  grown,  but  a  teacher.  She  does  i 
means,  neither  does  she  care  to  know;  bu 
a  "hired  girl"  and  a  "school-ma'am,"  ehi 
latter.  No  special  qualifications,  no  ability 
none;  but  a  teacher. 

Of  such,  or  simitar  cases,  there  probabi 
the  State;  young  girls  and  boys  with  no  ■ 
are  quolilieil    t<)  tiUte  charge  of   children    t 

These  persons  are  mostly  found  in  th( 
counties.  Thoy  are  not  here  to-night  The 
from  a  year's  wages  to  pay  their  fare  here  ai 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are.  In  good  pay 
of  teachers  with  scarcely  better  qualificati 
perhaps  a  generation  ago,  were  examined 
or  through  political  influences  obtained  then 
as  they  often  do  now-ailays.  After  two 
raised  to  the  necond  grade,  and  in  les 
are  foimil  in  the  ranks  of  Jirgt  grade 
New  Yorir. 

Those  teachers  nuniber  not  less  than  ten 
who,  instead  of  gaining  ground,  have  retrog 
not  williu<,dy  stiuid  any  sort  of  an  esamini 
situations  iiud  don't  propose  to  give  them 

They  don't  want  to  be  ilisturbed  or  broug 
"country  tenchi'i's  from  the  hay-seed  district 
last  Legislature  knew  it;  and  Governor  Hill 
the  "tJuifonn  Kxamination  Bill." 
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They  are  not  here;  they  never  attend  the  association  meetings;  and 
if  to-night  we  were  in  New  York,  not  fifty  of  the  city  teachers  would 
be  present  Of  their  4,000  teachers  we  generally  get  about  four,  and 
about  the  same  number  from  Brooklyn. 

But  such  teachers  are  not  all  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn;  they  are 
in  some  other  cities,  and  in  suburban  districts,  where  politics  enters 
largely  into  the  management  of  schools  and  everything  else. 

Now  between  these  extremes  there  is  another  large  army  of  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  who  are  teachers  indeed;  who  are  active  and  well 
qualified;  who  read  educational  papers  and  attend  associations,  and 
do  what  they  can  to  increase  their  own  usefulness,  and  to  further  the 
best  interests  of  education. 

'  Now  of  this  10,000,  about  how  many  do  you  expect  to  see  at  this 
meeting  ?  Just  about  100  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  attend,  if  they 
are  alive  and  well.  This  seems  to  be  a  peculiarly  small  showing,  and 
yet  it  is  true.  The  remainder  of  the  association  is  made  up  of  a 
transient  element  that  attends  when  it  is  convenient  to  do  so. 

The  question  may  arise  in  your  minds,  and  no  doubt  it  does,  if 
30,000  teachers  dwindle  down  to  400  or  500,  and  only  a  part  of  those 
are  regular  members,  what  does  such  an  association  amount  to  —  what 
does  it  accomplish  ? 

Not  much,  of  course,  compared  with  what  it  might,  if  even  a  fair- 
sized  minority  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  were  siifficiently  interested 
to  attend  and  participate  in  the  proceedings — but  something. 

Of  course  we  cannot  make  an  exhibit  of  its  work  or  estimate  its 
influence,  but  we  do  know  that,  during  the  past  ten  years  especially, 
^eat  changes  in  school  work  have  been  made,  and  not  a  single 
important  change  has  been  made  that  has  not  been  discussed,  at  least, 
at  the  meetings  of  this  association. 

The  papers  read  here  will  be  re-read  by  hundreds  of  teachers,  and 
the  subjects  discussed  will  be  again  discussed  by  county  associations. 
So  that,  although  it  numbers  only  a  few  hundred  members,  its  influence 
may  be  far-reaching;  and  it  ought  to  be,  and  we  believe  it  is,  an  active 
agent  in  encouraging  right  methods  and  in  improving  the  condition 
ox  the  schools  of  the  State. 

With  great  pleasure  we  have  anticipated  this  visit  to  your  quiet 
home  among  the  "everlasting  hills."  We  almost  envy  you  your  clear 
blue  sky,  your  pure,  sweet  mountain  air,  your  constaint  intercourse 
T?ith  Nature,  and  your  community  of  social  life — elements  of  inspira- 
tion ttud  moral  power  almost  unknown  to  some  of  us. 

It  must  be  true  that  teachers  in  the  rural  schools,  surrounded  by  all 
these  influences,  can  get  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  pupils  and  patrons, 
and  in  the  highest  sense  can  do  better  work,  than  those  where  the 
natural  atmosphere  is  dark  with  smoke,  foul  with  odors  and  filled  with 
the  distracting  rattle  and  din  of  competing  business,  and  where  the 
social  atmosphere  is  vitiated  by  fashion  and  folly,  and  the  vital  powers 
of  body,  mind  and  soul  are  spent  in  the  ceaseless  struggle  for  wealth 
and  position. 

Would  that  we  all  might  live  in  a  higher,  purer  realm  of  thought 
and  action;  that  we  might  attain  unto  such  a  conception  of  our  duty 
that  our  highest  aim  should  be  our  pupils'  greatest  good,  to  the  end 
that  they  would  not  only  be  wiser,  but  always  nobler  and  better  for 
having  been  intrusted  to  our  care. 
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Again,  allow  me  to  assure  you  that  we 
tion,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  our  n 
pleasure  sad  profit,  and  be  lasting  in  its 

President's  Add: 

President  Griffith  then  addressed  the  t 

Fellow  Tkachebb.  — There  are  three  ret 
make  anything  worthy  the  name  of  a  "  P 

In  the  first  place,  there  did  not  seem 
the  programme,  because,  on  account  of  t 
session  came  in  the  evening. 

Secondly,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  formi 
The  president  has  enough  to  do  to  get  o1 

Thirdly,  I  personally  had  nothing  tint 
which  I  could  not  get  said  by  eome  one  e 
could  hope  to  say  it.  Hence  I  have  tiioi 
of  the  usual  programme. 

I  therefore  simply  express  to  the  asso 
here  and  at  seeing  you  here.  I  hope  thi 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  all  present,  ai 
educational  affairs  of  the  State.  To  ijief 
cooperation  and  support  From  my  sidi 
and  to  every  opinion  fair  play,  and  plei 
intention  and  untiring  exertion  of  a  presi 

I  therefore  now  declai-e  the  forty-secon 
York  State  Teachers'  Association  open  fo 
mate  vrork  and  regular  business. 

Os  THE  COSDITION  OF  ] 

Following  the  president's  address,  the 
the  Condition  of  Education"  was  reac 
Amsterdam : 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Superin 
for  the  year  1886,  there  attended  the  pul 
portion  of  the  year,  1,024,846  children  i 
than  for  any  previous  year  given  in  the 

The  average  attendance  for  the  same 
greatest  average  ever  reached  in  the  Sta' 
tiie  previous  year,  and  G9,409  greater  th 
in  attendauce  »ome  portion  of  the  year  wi 

These  figures  are  gratifving  in  that  t. 
larity  in  attendance,  whic^  must  result 
maHses. 

We  also  learn  from  the  same  report  tl 
are  fewer  changes  of  the  teachers.  The 
"along  the  whole  line"  to  the  fact  that  f 
work  an  iujuiy  to  the  schools.  It  will  i 
tiounl  interests  of  our  Commonweal tli, 
thi>roughly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  p 
upon  by  them ;  for  of  all  tlie  evils  atteudt 
the  incoss.atit  ehan^^  of  teachers  is  sec 
incompetent  toiu^hers. 
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NoR^CAL  Schools. 

From  the  same  report  we  learn  that  during  the  year  1884,  300  per- 
sons were  graduated  from  the  Normal  schools  of  the  State^  and  tiiat 
notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  number  of  Normal  teachers  was  fifty- 
one  less  in  1885  than  in  1884,  there  having  been  1,259  employed  in 
teaching  in  1884,  and  1,208  in  1885,  a  little  less  than  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  of  Normal  graduates  since  the  organization  of 
these  schools.  These  facts  will  no  doubt  be  somewhat  discouraging 
to  those  who  are  looking  to  the  Normal  schools  to  furnish  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  teachers  of  the  State.  But  while  this  may  be  the 
case,  we  think  the  friends  of  these  schools  need  not  despair,  as  their 
case  is  by  no  means  hopeless;  for  after  we  have  said  all  that  can  be 
said  of  the  lack  of  Normal  schools  ^  to  do  what  they  were  originally 
designed  to  do  in  the  way  of  professional  training  (and  that  iJiey  do 
lack  in  this  their  warmest  friends  cannot  successfully  deny),  the  fact 
still  remains  that  they  have  done  an  excellent  work,  and  been  the 
means  of  advancing  the  interests  of  education  in  our  State.  That 
there  are  not  more  Normal  graduates  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching 
is  to  be  regretted,  for  we  believe  that,  with  all  the  lack  of  professional 
training,  the  Normal  teacher,  everything  else  being  equal,  has  a 
decided  advantage  over  her  less  fortunate  sister  in  the  work.  And 
before  we  enter  any  rash  judgment  against  Normal  schools  it  would 
be  well  to  look  carefully  for  any  cause  that  might  produce  this 
undesirable  effect  The  competition  which  the  Normal  teacher,  as 
well  as  the  teacher  of  experience,  must  meet  in  the  shape  of  so-called 
**local  talent,"  we  believe,  is  one  great  cause  of  the  state  of  things 
mentioned.  Cannot  many  of  you  call  to  mind  some  place  where  it  is 
impossible  for  any  person,  however  well  qualified,  to  secure  a  position 
as  teacher,  unless  he  or  she  has  always  lived  in  that  particular  place 
and  been  educated  in  its  schools.  And  even  then  it  often  requires  as 
much  political  influence  to  secure  the  position  as  it  does  to  secure  the 
appointment  as  Minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James.  And  does  it  not 
Often  happen  that  the  best  of  the  "  local  talent "  lacks  the  political 
part  of  the  programme  in  being  chosen  by  the  mighty  magnates 
constituting  the  school  board  ?  Another  cause  may  be  the  sometimes 
careless  licensing  of  teachers  by  local  authorities,  thus  increasing 
incompetent  competition.  (But  of  the  latter  we  believe  there  is  much 
less  than  is  generally  supposed).  Do  not  these  things  have  a 
tendency  to  drive  Normal  graduates  into  more  profitable  employ- 
ment for  which  their  training  has  well  fitted  them?  They  cannot 
compete  with  this  class  any  more  than  hand  labor  can  compete  with 
the  improved  machinery  of  the  day.  Is  there  a  remedy?  While  we 
do  not  believe  that  legislative  enactments  are  the  great  panacea  for 
all  the  ills  to  which  our  educational  system  is  heir,  yet  we  do  believe 
that  through  this  means  a  system  of  uniform  examinations  which  shall 
gradually  bring  all  teachers  up  to  the  standard  of  Normal  graduates 
■will  go  far  towards  removing  the  difficulty  and  bring  many  more  of 
these  Normal  teachers  into  the  actual  work  of  teaching.  But  while  we 
feel  thus  friendly  towards  Normal  schools,  and  most  ardently  believe 
in  them,  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  it  as  our  opinion  fliat  it  is 
impossible  for  any  Normal  school,  however  good,  to  take  boys  and 
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girls  at  the  age  of  seventeen  and  in  two  years  make  teachers  of  them. 
A  greater  knowledge  of  subjects  should  be  required  on  enteriog,  lo 
that  the  time  could  be  given  more  exclusivelj  to  professional  irazl, 
or  the  course  prolonged  to  four  years. 

Uniform  Standard  op  G&aj>b. 
grading 


work  confusion.    We  believe  that  a  more  nearly  uniform  grade  wodd 
be  beneficial  in  its  results.    Its  establishment,  i^e  believe,  is  feiaUa 
It  seems  that  the  first,  second,  or  any  other  year  in  school,  oogiitio 
mean  the  same  in  New  York  as  in  Buffalo;  the  same  in  BochesUrii 
in  Albany;  the  same  in  a  rural  school  as  in  a  city  or  large  village.  B 
the  child  should  not  be  taught  in  the  same   way  in  different  pkeei; 
if  there  are  subjects  which  he  should  be  taught  in  the  city  and  notm 
the  country,  we  ask  why  ?    We  ask  why  the  boy  and  girl  coming  fttw 
the  country  to  make  their  home  in  the  city,  should  find  themselTeiii 
grades  below  their  citv  cousins  of  the  same  ag^e?     Is  it  essential  tD 
the  welfare  of  city  children  to  be  taught  certain  things  thattb 
children  of  rural  districts  never  hear  of,  or  vice  versa  f    Iliere  seesi 
to  be  a  defect  here  which  ought  to  be  remedied,  and  we  beUerei 
might  be.     The  one  great  difficulty  would  be  the  diversity  of  opmioi 
as  to  what  should  be  taught  during  the  different  years  of  the  cbiU't 
school  life.     But  that  is  not,  by  any  means,  an  impossible  barrier,  iff 
where  all  are  seeking  the  same  result,  honest  differences  of  opimoB 
may  soon  be  blended. 

How  Shall  Pupils  be  Promoted. 

Is  the  system  of  percentages,  based  upon  examination,  a  good  one! 
We  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  treading-  upon  dangeitwi 
grounds;  but  we  think  it  is  ground  that  ought  to  be  covered  in  ttei 
report,  and  therefore  we  march  on,  taking  the  risk  of  being  annihil**^ 
by  torpedoes. 

We  believe  most  religiously  in  examinations,  and  that  those  i^kB 
show  by  a  fairly  conducted  examination  that  they  are  able  to  do  At 
work  in  the  next  higher  grade,  should  be  promoted;  but  we  deddedh 
object  to  any  "  cast  iron  "  rule  of  pereentege  that  will  keep  a  popi 
back  six  months  because  he  received  but  sixty-nine  and  one-Uf 
(69 J%)  per  cent,  when  he  should  have  received  seventy  (70^p» 
cent  in  arithmetic.  We  believe  that  examinations,  especially  of  tk 
lower  grades,  should  be  held  in  the  rooms  regularly  occupied  If 
them,  and  bo  conducted  by  their  regular  teacher.  All  this  ioi^ 
average  pupil.  Provision  should  be  made  for  those  who  enter  acbflrf 
at  a  more  advanced  age,  and  are  therefore  able  to  do  more  woii  A* 
younger  pupils,  and  also  for  those  who  are  endowed  with  ff^M  t 
capacity  than  their  fellows.  It  seems  a  wicked  thing  to  holdipo'Vj; 
back  a  whole  term,  when  he  is  abundantly  able  to  do  the  woA^^m(tc^ 
higher  grade.  ■  % 

E\'ENiNo  Schools.  ■"^n 

The  question  of  evening  schools,  we  believe,  is  an  important  M^l  ^J' 
doubt  whethe»r  or  not  it  properly  belongs  to  this  report  ^'  mW^ 
simply  «ay,  t\\at  v^o  i«*.T  aa  we  have  been  able  to  discover  the  fiet^  ^  f  t|i^^^' 
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been  failures  except  when  conducted  under  the  direction  of  regu- 
bool  authorities,  and  by  licensed  teachers.  Great  good  might 
)  from  them  if  properly  managed  under  the  control  of  the  State^ 
kme  as  day  schools. 

Industbial  Schools  and  Morals. 

)re  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  industrial  education, 
lof  we  are  glad.  We  hope  the  idea  may  soon  become  uniyersa!, 
hildren  should  be  taught  that  to  labor  with  the  hands  is  not 
icef  ul,  that  the  hand  should  be  trained  to  honest  work,  as  well 
B  mind  to  honest  thought.  But  while  earnestly  advocating 
trial  training,  we  do  not  believe  it  to  be  the  first  thing  demandecL 
rst  and  essential  thing  is,  that  out  of  our  boys  and  girls  we  make 
nd  women;  men  and  women  of  character,  men  and  women  who 
justice  and  mercy,  who  will  love  the  right  and  hate  wrong,  who 
3vere  the  God  who  created  them,  who  will  be  guided  by  the  pure 
pies  taught  by  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  If  there  is  one  thing 
>ur  schools  lack  more  than  another  it  is  the  moral  and  religious 
ag  of  the  pupila  The  principle  of  non-sectarian  schools  has 
%o  abused  that  a  teacher  is  almost  afraid  to  tell  a  pupil  that  it  is 
^  to  lie;  and  if  he  should  refer  a  pupil  to  that  grand  old  book  of 
to  enforce  a  lesson  in  morals,  he  would  at  once  be  accused  of 
pting  to  make  proselytes  to  his  own  denomination. 

Irrboular  Attendance  and  Truancy. 

I  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  siiccessful  work  in  our  schools,  is 
liar  attendance  and  truancy.  In  some  of  our  cities,  local  regu- 
3  are  such  as  to  keep  this  irregularity  within  bounds,  but  in 
Df  the  smaller  cities  and  large  villages,  where  the  schools  are 
cted  under  the  general  school  law,  the  attendance  is  sometimes 
jgular  as  to  very  much  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the  work, 
.o  deal  with  this  problem,  and  reduce  this  irregularity  to  the 
um,  is  an  important  question.  In  some  localities  where  boards 
ication  have  attempted  to  grapple  with  this  state  of  affairs, 
le  decisions  from  the  Department  have  rendered  their  efforts 
3.  As  the  decisions  of  the  Department  stand  to-day,  no  board 
ication  can  do  more  than  to  require  a  written  excuse  from  the 
;  or  guardian,  simply  stating  that  the  absence  was  known  to 
parent  or  guardian.  Under  this  ruling,  a  few  careless  families 
ork  untold  injury  to  any  school.  We  believe  that  judicious 
.tions,  impartially  enforced,  would  greatly  help  in  the  solution 
)  difficulty,  if  it  were  generally  understood  that  the  Department 
uphold  the  boards  of  education  in  their  action.  The  present 
ion  of  things  in  this  direction  is  also  a  fruitful  cause  of  truancy. 
y  easy  for  a  pupil  to  get  some  evil-disposed  person  to  write  an 
>  for  him,  or  to  write  it  for  himself,  thus  taking  the  first  step  in 
y.  We  know  this  question  of  truancy  is  old,  that  it  ha& 
discussed  again  and  again  without  reaching  a  satisfactory 
)n  of  the  difficulty;  but  "it  will  not  down."  Our  opinion  is  that 
you  shall  have  done  away  with  the  farce  of  wriUen  excuses,  and 
1,  shall  require  a  personal  excuse  from  the  parent  or  guardian, 
iant*s  road  will  be  very  nearly  if  not  quite  blocked.     This  may 


argunieuw  prouucea  lu  buow  tnm  il  buouio  noi  ue  c 
own  opinion  is  tbat  n  child  bis  years  old  is  quite  j' 
attend  a  public  Bchool.  Aa  to  the  maximum  age,  we  c 
why  it  should  not  be  changed  to  Hixteen  years.  In  < 
diatricte  of  Montgomerv  county  the  name  of  every  pert 
in  the  district  appeared  lant  year  on  the  Bcbool  rej 
attended  school  some  portion  of  the  year,  while  in  the  ci' 
a  great  manufiicturinff  center  in  tlie  same  county,  thei 
numbers,  fifteen  hundred  persons  of  Bchool  age  wh' 
school  a  day  during  the  year.  Yet  the  State  paid  aboi 
dollars  (^700)  to  that  city  for  their  education.  You 
how  this  operates  against  the  rural  schools  in  the  dii 
public  money;  and  white  the  rural  districta  are  paying 
{%'2)  to  sis  dollars  (|(>)  tax  on  a  thouBand  dollars  i 
valuation,  this  same  city  pays  from  sixty  cents  to  one 
cents  on  a  thousand,  the  latter  figure  being  reached  o 
school-house  is  built,  or  some  other  extraordinarr  exp 
What  is  true  in  this  instance  is  t^ue  sub^tanti^ly  of 
vh ere  the  circumstances  are  similar.  Is  it  just  tbat  tlii 
should  have  such  an  advantage  over  the  rural  distjricti 
tion  of  the  public  money  ?  The  law  should  be  cbangi 
or  the  pubUc  moneys  distributed  according  to  the  niu 
employed  and  average  attendance,  doing  away  with 
entirely. 

Phopesbiokai.  CoNDmoN  of  Teachebs. 

But  after  doing  all  we  can,  in  the  ways  thus  it 
improve  the  condition  of  our  schools,  the  great  work  < 
must  finally  come  upon  the  teacher,  and  bis  condition  i 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  schools. 
the  report,  on  the  professional  condition  of  teachers, 
indebted  to  Conductor  Barnes,  a  member  of  this  comii 

"Thousands  of  teachers  in  the  State  ore,  and  hare 
earnest  seekers   after  educational   truth.     They  are, 
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a    who  heretofore  have  been  either  indifferent  or  contemptuons  listeners  at 

:  •:    the  institutes,  are  to-day  eager  and  enthusiastic  listeners  and  workers 

^    there.     This  is  not  so  much  that  the  institutes  are  better  (though  this 

^/    most  be  conceded),  but  because  these  teachers  have  discovered  that 

[it:    they  need  all  the  help  that  can  be  obtained.     There  has  been  a  great 

.^    change    in    this    direction.      The    attendance    on    the  institutes    is 

^    constantly  inci  easing,  as  it  is  found  that  these  institutes  are  reaching 

the  vital  problem  of  educational  work;  that  they  are  carrying  to  the 

masses  of  teachers  what  otherwise  would  be  practically  denied  to  them. 

With  teachers  Hke  those  mentioned,  professional  reading  has  become 

^^ir  ft  necessity,   and  pedagogical  Uterature  is  in  demand.     It  is  safe 

\.y  to  say  that  never  before  was  there  such  a  demand  for  help  as  £^t  the 

2  .^  present  time.     Never  before  has  there  been  a  time  when  there  has 

"". .  been  so  much  vigorous  effort  put  forth  to  find  out  the  truth  about 

J.,  teaching.     Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  decided  effort  to  make 

teaching  a  dignified  profession,  rather  than  a  vocation.     The  law  which 

«.',  compels  teachers  to  attend  institutes  must  receive  part  of  the  credit 

V  for  this  condition  of  affairs.     It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 

'  -  All  teachers  are  troubled  in  this  way.    There  are  hundreds  yet  in  our 

". ,  State  who  are  supremely  conscious  that  nothing  remains  for  them  to 

J    do  but  to  go  on  in  the  same  old  way,  undisturbed  by  all  the  talk  about 

'    new  methods.      It  is  a  fact,  though  an  unfortunate  one,  that  there  are 

fcBsils  yet  remaining.     There  are  yet  other  hundreds  who  neither 

.  know  nor  care  a  fig  about  real  teaching,  but  are  simply  goijig  through 

/.  the  motions  for  the  money  they  receive.     But  the  outlook  is  encour- 

"    aging.     Principals  of  schools  and  other  advanced  teachers  are  found 

on  the  front  seats  at  institutes,  ready  to  listen  or  take  part  as  may 

meem  best.     Their  criticisms  and  questions  are  helpful  and  suggestive. 

At  no  other  time  in  the  history  of  our  State  have  institute  conductors 

received  so  much  sympathy  and  encouragement  from  these  advanced 

'    teachers  as  during  the  year  now  closing." 

Are  Pupids  Overworked  ? 

::: .      We  believe  it  to  be  almost  impossible  for  any  person  to  make  a 

.  .eport  upon  the  condition  of  education  without  coloring  it  more  or 

lees  with  the  glasses  through  which  he  himself  looks  at  the  matter. 

This  idea  may  be  wrong  when  applied  to  others,  but  we  freely 

acknowledge  that,  while  we  would  not  intentionally  conceal   any 

^  faults  brought  to  our  notice,  yet  we  would  not  magnify  them.    And 

^  .  that  there  are  faults  in  our  educational  system,  we  may  admit  with- 

.  ..  ont  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  its  virtues  are  greatly  in  excess  of  its 

-,  fanlta.    It  has  become  a  common  practice,  whenever  anything  in  any 

«=  locality  is  discovered  which  is  not  just  right,  to  launch  the  severest 

^j^  criticism  against  the  whole  system.     If  Dr.  Hammond  finds  a  twelve- 

-^=  year  old  girl  who  he  thinks  is  over-worked  in  some  school  in  New 

^  iTork,  and  gives  this  opinion  to  the  reporter  of  some  daily  paper, 

^^iminediately  "  the  dogs  of  war  are  let  loose,"  and  the  enemies  of  our 

^fmblio  schools   smile  with    the    greatest    satisfaction,    while   their 

..^aa-called  friends  are  giving  them  blow  after  blow.     Now  we  do  not 

-   -object  to  honest  criticism,  fairly  given,  but  we  insist  that  the  criticism 

■-=^ shall  be  as  local  in  its  application  as  the  thing  criticised.     Because 

^  one  child  is  over-worked  in  New  York  or  some  other  place,  it  does 


case  of  his  over-worke(I  girl  a  little  further  he  mi^bt 
cauaea     for     the    eyraptoma    of    over- work     other 
books,  more  or  loss,  in  a  book-bag.    And  hers  let  mc 
ing  of  a  certain  number  of  echool-booka   in  a  child 
proof  positive  that  the  child  is  overworked  in  BchooL 

Enoush  as  She  is  Tadoht, 

has  harrowed  up  the  eoiil  of  full  mauy  a  teacher,  ani 
humor,  in  this  instance,  bos  brought  tears  instead  of  bu 
not  deny  that  the  blunders  which  he  has  picked  up  d 
were  real,  as  we  could  not  fail  to  recognize  in  them  ' 
of  many  answers  that  we  ourselves  have  received  In 
inattentive  pupils.  But  does  it  follow  that  because  pi 
blunders  they  are  taught  them?  Is  it  to  be  supposed 
make  these  mistakes  are  not  corrected?  Not  lon^  sin 
of  the  schools  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam  told  hii>  t, 
medulla  oblongata  was  the  exlermination  of  the  spinal 
a  thirteen-year  old  boy  made  that  blunder  in  speech, 
system  of  schools 'in  our  State  be  condemned?  Not  1< 
a  teacher  of  large  experience  say  that  when  we  have 
we  shall  have  perfect  children,  then  ve  may  expect 
corps  of  perfect  teachers,  and  perfect  schools  vdll  fol 
Until  that  good  time  comes,  and  mankind  shall  put  < 
and  put  on  perfection,  we  suppose  these  blunders  wil 
with  all  the  imperfections  of  teachers  and  scholars,  « 
is  steady  growth,  and  that  there  never  was  a  time  «h 
so  well  taught  as  she  ia  to-day. 

Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  let  uA  say  that  we  believe  the  conditio 

is  such  that  we  may  "thank  God  and  take  courage.' 

not  claim  perfection,  we  do  claim  improTement.     At 

imperfections  of  our  nublio  school  avstem.  wa  VwIiai 
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It  should  be  the  pride  of  every  American  heart  We  often  hear  this 
sentiment  expressed:  "My  country  right;  but  right  or  wrong,  my 
country,"  and  the  sentiment  finds  an  echo  in  the  breasts  of  patriots 
ail  over  the  world.  May  we  not  hope  that  a  similar  sentiment  would 
find  an  echo  in  the  breasts  of  thousands  of  lovers  of  our  free  school 
system:  "Our  public  schools  as  they  should  be;  but  as  they  should 
be,  or  as  they  are,  still,  our  public  schools." 

Discussion  of  the  above  report  was  opened  by  Prof.  A.  G.  Miller, 
and  was  participated  in  by  Superintendent  David  Beattie,  of  Troy; 
Prof.  Charles  T.  Barnes,  Prof.  J.  G.  Murphy,  Dr.  O.  K.  AVillis,  Prof.  A. 
W.  Norton,  Mr.  C.  G.  Reed,  Miss  E.  S.  Hannaway,  Ira  H.  Lawton, 
Charles  F.  Wheelock,  Prof.  Casper  G.  Brower,  Prof.  K  H.  Cook  and 
Secretary  A  W.  Morehouse. 

The  following  motion,  by  Superintendent  Surdam,  was  made  and 
carried: 

That  the  Executive  Committee  request  State  Superintendent  Draper 
to  address  this  association  to-morrow  morning. 

Committees. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  committees: 

On  Time  and  Place. —  Superintendent  Sherman  Williams,  Glens 
Falls;  Miss  M.  A  Magovem,  New  York;  Superintendent  C.  N.  Ryon, 
Kingston;  Principal  A.  S.  Downing,  Palmyra;  Superintendent  E.  J. 
Hamilton,  Oswego. 

On  Finance. —  Principal  W.  H.  Benedict,  Port  Henry;  Principal  A 
G.  MiUer,  WhitehaU;  Principal  C.  H.  Verrill,  Franklin. 

On  Resolutions. —  Commissioner  J.  Russell  Parsons,  Jr.,  Hoosick  Falls; 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Cook,  Potsdam;  Conductor  S.  H.  Albro,  Fredonia;  Miss  H. 
R.  Bums,  New  York;  Principal  C.  G.  Brower,  Flatbush. 

On  Teachers  and  Places. — Principal  Jared  Barhite,  Irvington; 
Conductor  C.  T.  Barnes,  Sauquoit;  Inspector  C.  E.  Hawkins,  Albany. 

On  Necrology. —  Superintendent  Edward  Smith,  Syracuse;  Superin- 
tendent S.  A.  Ellis,  Rochester;  Doctor  Jerome  Allen,  New  York; 
Principal  F.  V.  Lester,  Westport;  Principal  J.  E.  Massee,  Saratoga 
Springs. 

On  Revising  the  ConsfUution.  (Appointed  Friday ,  P.  M.)  —  The  Presi- 
dent-elect, cx-officio,  Principal  J.  W.  Kimball,  Ajnsterdam;  Out-going 
President,  ex-officio,  Professor  George  W.  Griffith,  Now  Paltz; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ex-offido.  Superintendent  A.  S. 
I>raper,  Albany.  For  College  Faculties.  —  Professor  Orin  Root, 
Clinton.  For  City  Superintendents. —  Superintendent  David  Beattie, 
Troy.  For  Union  School  Principals. —  Principal  Sherman  Williams, 
O-lens  Falls.  For  Normal  Schools. —  Principal  E.  H.  Cook,  Potsdam. 
For  School  Commissioners. —  Commissioner  J.  Russell  Parsons,  Jr., 
Hoosick  Falls.     For  Academies.  —  Principal  C.  H.  Verrill,  Franklin. 

7}reasurer  pro  tern.  {Appointed  Wednesday  evening.) — Superinten- 
dent Edward  Jones,  Saratoga  Springs.  Appointed  Thursday  evening. — 
3Principal  C.  N.  Cobb,  Palatine  Bridge. 

In  the  absence  of  Treasurer  Durkee,  of  Sandy  Hill,  Superintendent 
XL  N.  Jones,  of  Saratoga,  was  appointed  treasurer  pro  tempore. 


neither  techoical  nor  profeasionaL  which  is  calculated 
men  and  better  citizens  of  the  pupils,  no  matter  wh 
may  afterward  follow  ;  which  affects  directly,  and  in  e 
manner,  the  mind  and  character  of  the  pupil,  and  w 
constant  serrice  to  him  through  life,  whether  he  be  i 
trader,  teacher  or  clergyman.  The  training  of  the  eye 
are  important  and  essential  elements  in  all  good  educt 

In  tne  interests  of  industrial  education,  as  an  essi 
good  education,  this  association  has  been  fornied  an 
the  following  principles  :     It  holds, 

L  That  the  complete  development  of  all  the  fa< 
reached  only  through  a  system  of  education  which 
training  found  in  the  usual  course  of  study  with  tl 
manual  training. 

n.  That  the  current  system  trains  the  memory  t 
reasoning  powers  less,  the  eye  and  the  hand  too  little. 

IIL  That  industrial  training  to  have  its  fullest  va 
integral  part  of  general  education.  While  valuable  in 
alone,  it  is  alone  little  better  than  manual  training,  ae 
learning  of  trades. 

IV.  That  it  is  not  the  aim  of  the  association  to  teach 
boys  and  girls  will,  if  educated  according  to  the  system 
cates,  be  better  able  to  take  up  the  study  of  any  pari 
recognizes  as'  one  of  the  results  of  the  system.  It  ie 
development  of  all  the  faculties  which  it  holds  bb  an  esf 

V.  That  the  fact  is  generally  recognized,  among  those 
on  the  subject  of  education,  that  the  kindergarten  systei 
best  results  with  many  children.  The  association  c 
system  which  combines  industrial  training  with  the  nsi 
nothing  more  than  a  development  of  the  kindergarten  th 
found  wise  for  young  children,  modified  and  adapted 
more  mature  growth. 

VI.  That  as  children,  wherever  found.  DOssess  the  sani 
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TUL  ThAt  the  various  occupations  which  are  by  this  system  given 
to  children,  render  study  less  irksome  than  any  system  can  in  which 
the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  memory  is  alono  involved. 

IX.  That  there  exists  in  tliis  country  a  wide-spread  disinclination 
for  manual  labor  which  the  present  system  of  education  seems  power- 
less to  overcome.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  occupations  which  our 
boys  and  girls  might  with  advantage  enter,  were  it  not  that  they  are 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  a  false  view  of  the  dignity  of  labor.  That 
one  of  the  results  of  this  system  of  education  will  be  to  destroy  preJtH 
dice  which  in  a  measure  arises  from  a  want  of  familiarity  vdth  hand 
work. 

X.  That  the  first  and  last  object  of  the  association,  the  main  reason 
for  its  existence,  is  the  creation  of  a  public  interest  in  this  system  and 
a  public  belief  in  its  value.  To  cany  out  the  objects  of  the  associa- 
tion the  methods  employed  in  this  work  are  substantially  as  follows: 

1.  By  distributing  writings  and  documents  explanatory  of  the 
theories  of  industrial  education,  and  also  of  the  practical  methods  of 
ingrafting  industrial  training  upon  the  present  school  system,  as  an 
integral  part  of  a  common  school  education.  The  documents  are  sent 
to  all  educational  centers  with  a  view  to  stimulate  inquiry  and  interest. 

2.  By  sending  persons  competent  to  lecture  upon  the  same  matters, 
to  add  personal  influence  to  the  documentary  explanations  and  invite 
the  interest  of  persons  influential  in  educational  matters. 

3.  By  sending  trained  teachers  to  point  out  practical  methods  of 
ingrafting  manual  training  upon  existing  schools  and  institutions  of 
learning,  or,  if  need  be,  to  establish  independent  schools  for  industrial 
training. 

4.  By  sending  teachers  to  work  in  schools,  wherever  needed, 
throughout  the  country. 

To  accomplish  these  objects  there  is  established  a  center  of  informa- 
tion at  No.  9  University  place,  which  contains: 

A  library  comprising  all  literature  relating  to  the  subject  of 
industrial  education. 

A  permanent  exhibition,  or  museum  of  articles  illustrative  of 
methods  and  results  of  this  work. 

Normal  classes  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  lectures  for  the 
work  above  outlined. 

Incidental  to  this  normal  instruction,  there  are  childrens'  classes 
Mor  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  the  various  branches  on  industrial 
liducation. 

These  last  include  classes  in  drawing,  carpentry,  sewing  and 
cooking,  together  with  a  kindergarten. 

The  registry  of  pupils  for  the  last  year  shows  an  enrollment  of 
[  4,383;  the  largest  number  for  any  previous  year  being  1,904.  These 
'  figures  show  the  growth  of  public  interest  and  public  belief  in  the 
value  of  the  work. 

While  the  practical  departments,  like  the  cooking  school,  sewing- 

-  room  and  carpenters'  shop,  from  their  novelty  attract  the  largest 
number  of  applicants,  the  association  endeavors  to  emphasize  the 

-  value  of  drawing,  and  insists  upon  the  ability  to  sketch  an  object 
readily,  to  make  working-drawings  with  exactitude,  and  to  lay  out  a 
plan,  as  preliminary  to  all  practical  work.     Without  this  ability,  the 
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practical  exerciBCB   in    the  wood-working,   the    cookiiig   and  eeving 
departmentH,  have  not  full  educational  value. 

The  museum  comprises  exhibits  of  dra-wings,  together  with  speci- 
mens of  cari)entry,  joinery,  lathe  and  forge  %vork,  representing  the 
leading  manual  training  schools  of  the  country,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  public  schools. 

Of  the  value  of  a  museum  illustrating  such  methods  of  manual  train- 
ing and  industrial  education  as  have  been  well  tried,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  and  such  a  collection  as  that  whicli  has  been  formed  b? 
the  association  is  probably  unique.  There  is  in  such  an  exhibition  a 
veritable  object-lesson  in  industrial  education.  From  it  the  eye  takes 
in  at  a  glance  the  possibiHties  resulting  from  the  combination  of 
manual  and  mental  exercise;  how  they  supplement  and  depend  upon 
each  other. 

From  the  reports  of  the  leading  institutions  represented  in  the 
musDum,  and  presided  over  by  the  most  thoughtful  educators  is 
the  country,  it  becomes  apparent  that  industrial  training  is  pursued 
ehiotiy  as  a  means  of  mental  development.  The  utilitarian  argomeDt 
in  its  favor  is  seldom  urged,  and  is  always  secondary  to  that  in  in 
favor  as  an  educational  factor;  to  "busy  the  hands  to  the  impztrre- 
meat  of  the  understanding"  seems  to  be  the  watch-ivord  of  the  nev 
education. 

In  a  report  presented  by  Professor  John  D.  Runkel,  of  the  Maasa- 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  we  read  that:  "Hand  instruction  ii 
given  simply  to  broaden  and  vitalize  the  general  education,  by  liring- 
ing  into  play  all  the  students'  aptitudes  and  capacities,  and  not  to 
narrow  it  by  specializing,  and  thus  leading  directly  to  class  di8tin^ 
tions  through  educational  means." 

C.  M.  Woodward,  director  of  the  manual  training  school  of  Wask- 
ington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  "  It  is  not  assumed  that  every  boy 
who  enters  this  school  is  to  become  a  mechanic  Some  will  find  tint 
they  have  no  taste  for  manual  art,  and  will  turn  into  other  paths— 1«». 
medicine  or  literature.  Some  who  develop  both  natural  skill  tai 
strong  intellectual  powers  will  push  on  through  the  Polytechnic  school 
into  the  realms  of  professional  life  as  engineers  and  scientista  Otben 
will  find  their  greatest  usefulness  as  well  as  highest  happiness  in  sqsm 
branch  of  mechanical  woik  into  which  they  will  readily  step  when  they 
leave  school.  All  will  gain  intellectually  and  morally  by  their  expen- 
ence  in  contact  with  things.  The  grand  result  will  be  an  increftsin^ 
interest  in  manufacturing  pursuits,  more  intellig-ent  mechanics,  more 
successful  manufacturers,  better  lawyers,  more  skillful  physicians  ib^ 
more  useful  citizens." 

Dr.  Belfield,  director  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  mti: 
"Education,  not  manufacture,  is  the  idea  im  deriving  the  manual  tnufi- 
ing.  Consequently,  the  material  products  of  the  shops  consist  chicif 
of  exercises  designed  to  develop  skill  in  the  use  of  tools.  The  edu- 
cational value  of  construction  is  also  recognized,  and  the  confli 
embraces  a  number  of  finished  articles." 

The  Baltimore  Manual  Training  School  "  does  not  teach  trade&  ft 
aim  is  more  comprehensive.  It  lays  the  foundation  for  many  tndtf 
and  at  the  same  time  recognizes  the  value  of  and  provides  far  int^ 
lectual  discipline." 
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The  Toledo  Manual  Training  School  "  clearly  recognizes  the  pre- 
eminent value  and  necessity  of  intellectual  development  and  disci- 
pline. This  school  exacts  close  and  thoughtful  study  with  books  as 
well  as  with  tools.  It  proposes,  by  lengthening  the  usual  school-day 
a  full  hour,  by  abridging  somewhat  the  number  of  daily  recitations, 
to  find  time  for  drawing  and  tool-work,  and  thus  to  secure  a  more 
liberal,  intellectual  and  physical  development — a  more  symmetrical 
education." 

At  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  the  object  of  the  mechani- 
cal course  "  is  to  furnish  the  student  with  such  manual  skill  and  such 
a  general  knowledge  of  tools  and  methods  of  working  in  the  arts  in 
which  wood  and  metal  are  employed,  as  will  give  him  an  intelligent 
comprehension  of  any  mechanical  operation  or  device,  and  enable 
bim,  with  proper  study  and  practice,  to  master  any  handicraft  or 
mechanical  profession  to  which  his  attention  may  be  directed  in  after- 
life." 

Professor  Henry  M.  Leipsigker,  of  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  an  essay  on  the  "  New  Education,"  advo- 
cates **a  harmonious  training — that  the  mind  should  be  trained 
through  the  hand  and  the  eye." 

Dr.  N.  A.  Calkins,  assistant-superintendent  of  the  New  York  city 
schools,  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  manual  of  object  teaching,  in  a 
lecture  delivered  recently,  said:  "Hand-work  is  unquestionably  an 
essential  factor  in  mind  training.  Nothing  beyond  this  development  of 
mental  power  and  skill  should  be  sought  in  the  public  schools.  There 
is  no  place  for  specific  trades  in  them;  but  a  place  should  be  found  for 
•whatever  is  essential  to  such  development  as  is  necessary  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  pupil  and  for  the  good  of  the  community." 

Dr.  Adler,  the  founder  and  director  of  the  famous  workingman's 
school  in  the  city  of  New  York,  "  finds  it  necessary  to  mark  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  creative  method  applied  to  education  and  what  is 
commonly  known  as  industrial  education."  A  great  deal  of  confusion  is 
often  caused  and  a  vast  amount  of  prejudice  is  needlessly  aroused  bj 
the  use  of  ambiguous  terms,  especially  in  designating  new  methods  or 
ideas.  The  phrase  "industrial  education  "  may  have,  and  has  acquired 
two  entirely  distinct  meanings.  As  understood  by  one  party,  it  means 
the  kind  of  education  that  is  intended  to  foster  industrial  skill 
and  to  fit  the  pupil,  while  at  school,  for  the  industrial  pursuits  of  later 
life.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  those  who  insist  on  the  importance  of 
industrial  education  in  public  schools,  and  who  are  urging  its 
adoption,  use  the  phrase  in  this  sense.  And  the  strenuous  opposition 
to  industrial  education  on  the  part  of  many  teachers  is  doubtless 
explicable  by  the  same  understanding  of  it  They  declare  with  some 
vehemence,  and,  I  firmly  believe,  with  entire  justice,  that  the  State 
violates  the  rights  of  children  when  it  undertakes  to  prescribe  their 
future  career  during  the  school  age,  and  that  the  public  system  of 
education  should  be  kept  free  from  any  subserviency  to  "  the  bread 
and  butter  interests  "  of  later  life.  But  there  is  a  totally  different 
aense  in  which  the  phrase  "  industrial  education  "  may  be  understood 
— not  that  education  shall  be  made  subservient  to  industrial  succeBS* 
Init  that  the  acquisition  of  industrial  skill  shall  be  a  means  of 
promoting  the  general  education  of  the  pupil ;  that  the  education  of 
the  hand  shall  be  a  means  of  more  completely  and  more  efficaciously 
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knowledge  and  the  special  skill  requisite  thereto  in  one-half  the  time 
which  a  mere  ajiprentice  would  take,  and  he  will  acquire  them,  more- 
over, to  much  better  effect;  while,  still  again,  he  "will  be  a  workman 
who  after  a  few  years  of  practice,  will  be  fit  by  reason  of  ability, 
to  make  working-drawings,  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  mechanical 
principles,  and  superior  mental  training,  to  be  promoted  to  the  pirst 
of  foreman  or  superintendent  of  instru^ion;  or  he  may  set  up  for 
himself  as  contractor  or  master,  with  the  prospect  of  success  far 
exceeding  that  of  one  of  equal  natural  abilities  Avho  has  enjoyed 
only  the  special  training  of  a  single  trade. 

"Secondly,  so  far  as  the  graduates  of  the  reformed    grammar  and 
high  schools  are  not  to    become  mechanics,  they    will   certainly  be 
no  worse  off   in  any  way,  by  reason  of    this  training,  but  in  many 
ways  they  will  be  better  quahfied,  even  in  commercial  pursuits  or 
in  clerical  capacities,  in  connection  with  manufacturing  or  railroad 
enterprises,  to  make  themselves  useful  to  their  employers  from  their 
manual   dexterity,   the   capabihty  of    using   tools   and    the  special 
knowledge  acquired  in  schooL     But  far  more  than  this  will  be  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  training  of  the  perceptive  powers,  the 
formation  of  the  habit  of  observation  and  the   development  of  the 
executive  faculty,  the  power,  that  is,  of  doing  things  as  distinguished 
from  thinking,  or   talking,  or  writing  about    them.      To  these  the 
traditional   curriculum  of   the  common  schools  fails    to   minister  in 
the    smallest    degree;    and   the    longer   mnemonics,     analytics,  and 
dialectics  are  exclusively  pursued,  the  farther  is  the  student  carried 
from    the    temper  and  the  qualities  of  mind  "which  achieve  succese^ 
except  in  a  few  closely  restricted  and  already  overcrowdeil  profes- 
sions.    It  is  the  sense  of  this  which  leads  so  many  parents  to  withdnw 
their  children  at  an  early  age,  reducing  the  number  who  go  forward 
from  the  grammar  to  the  high  school  to  a  petty  fraction  of  the  whde 
number. 

"Thirdly,  the  introduction  of  shop  work  into  the  pubhc  system  of 
education  cannot  fail  to  have  a  most  beneficial  influence  in  promoting 
a  respect  for  labor,  and  in  overcoming  the  false  and  pernicious  passioQ 
of  our  young  people  for  crowchng  themselves  into  overdone  and  undff- 
paid  departments  where  they  may  escape  manual  exertion,  at  almo^ 
any  sacrifice.  This  tendency  of  the  times  has  been  loudly  complained 
of,  but  how  have  those  a  right  to  complain  who  support  the  old  order 
of  things  under  which  all  the  praise  and  all  the  prizes  of  the  schoob 
are  bestowed  upon  glibness  of  speech,  retentiveness  of  memory,  ease 
or  force  of  declamation,  and  skill  in  dialectics?  If  the  authoritvof  the 
State  and  the  influence  of  the  teacher  combine  to  set  up  such  a  stand- 
ard, what  wonder  that  the  pupil  accepts  the  same  view  of  whal » 
admirable  and  desirable,  holds  other  qualities  in  little  esteem,  vA 
deems  himself  too  fine  for  a  common  trade  and  humble  calhncr.  Let 
the  State  honor  labor  in  the  school;  let  some  of  the  praise  and  some 
of  the  prizes  go  to  neatness  of  manipulation,  skill  in  the  use  of  toob» 
taste  iu  design,  patience  and  ingenuity  in  execution;  let  the  pupilsee 
his  master  now  and  then  with  his  coat  off  and  a  paper  cap  on  his 
head  teaching  the  use  of  the  plane  and  the  lathe ;  give  the  boy  the 
deli;,^ht  of  seeing  things  grow  and  take  shape  under  his  hands,  and  it 
re(|iiircs  no  proi)h(»t  to  assure  us  that  onr  young-  peonle  will  come  to 
look  on  life  very  differently  and  much  more  wrisely/* 
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While  much  is  said  in  favor  of  manual  training  in  the  advanced  or 
technical  schools,  it  is  not  so  ably  advocated  as  a  factor  of  common 
school  education,  hence  this  long*  quotation  from  General  Walker, 
which  contains  so  much  that  is  peculiarly  and  forcibly  to  tho  point. 
It  would  seem  since  the  value  of  manual  training  in  advanced  schools 
is  so  ably  argued  and  so  fully  admitted,  that  it  would  leave  little 
doubt  in  tho  minds  of  men  as  to  tho  imperative  need  for  it,  in  suitable 
form,  for  tho  elementally  schools,  if  they  are  to  be  in  the  best  sense 
preparatory  either  to  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  or  to  advanced 
institutions  of  learning. 

From  a  report  on  tho  subject  of  manual  instruction  in  European 
countries,  we  gather  that  it  has  its  regular  place  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  school  courses  of  study,  in  intimate  connection  with  other 
parts  of  the  progi-ammc.  To  guarantee  good  work  in  the  schools, 
teachers  receive  a  special  course  of  manual  instruction  in  the  Normal 
schools.  The  course  of  manual  instruction  in  the  Swedish  schools, 
from  which  the  schools  of  other  European  countries  do  not  essentially 
differ,  is  as  follows: 

From  two  to  seven  years  of  age,  occupations  and  plays  according 
to  Froebel's  kindergarten  system  : 

Paper-folding. 

Mat-weaving. 
""  Assorting  colored  beads,  wools  and  sticks. 

Second  grade,  primary,  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age: 

Froebel's  system  continued,  especially  modeling  in  clay  and  con- 
struction of  objects  in  clay  and  paste-board,  with  simple  designs  in 
color. 

From  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age : 

Modelmg. 

Exercises  in  the  use  of  wood-working  tools. 

Basket-making. 

All  the  manual  instruction  to  be  given  in  connection  with  drawing. 
For  older  pupils,  modeling,  drawing  and  construction  in  wood  and 
metaL 

In  this  programme  the  manual  instruction  is  a  complement  of 
^neral  education  for  the  pupils,  and  of  professional  training  for 
teachers.     Its  object  is  defined  as  follows: 

It  is  first  a  means  of  physical  education;  its  effect  on  the  body  and 
the  temperament  puts  tho  pupil  in  the  best  physical  condition  for  his 
general  development.  Second,  it  gives  him  dexterity  of  hand, 
agility  and  promptitude  of  movement. 

The  Industrial  Education  Association  of  New  York  city  has  also 
arranged  a  course  of  manual  instruction  for  primary  and  grammar 
Bchools,  which  fits  into  the  various  groups  into  which  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  public  schools  naturally  fall. 

This  course  of  instruction,  which  is  at  best  only  suggestive,  has 
"been  arranged  with  an  endeavor  to  furnish  the  right  material  for  the 
different  stages  of  the  mind's  development;  providing  for  the  exer- 
cise and  growth  of  the  powers  of  observation,  of  judgment  and  of 
reason,  from  first  to  last. 

Very  valuable  and  suggestive  courses  of  study,  including  manual 
instruction,  are  also  given  in  the  reports  of  the  Workingman's  School 
in  New  York  city,  of  which  Dr.  Adler  is  director;  that  of  the  Gramercy 
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Park  Tool-House,  of  which  ProfesBor  Von  Taube  is  principal,  and  that 
of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  over  which  Colonel  Parker  pre- 
sidea 

These  schools,  and  the  men  who  have  made  them  what  they  are, 
have  done  very  valuable  pioneer  work  in  advance  toward  that  good 
education  which  should  be  the  common  2>rivileg'e  of  all,  which  liil 
enable  every  growing  child  to  be  and  to  do  his  best. 

InDUSTRL\L  DBA^^NO. 

The  rejDort  on  "  Industrial  Drawing  "  was  read  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Colbr, 
and  was  as  follows: 

In  presenting  this  report  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  ttj 
criticism  or  argument  in  connection  with  the  exhibit,  nor  the  condi- 
tion of  the  drawing  as  carried  on  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  hot 
briefly  to  give  an  account  of  the  work  here  on  exhibition  and  to 
point  out  some  of  the  features  of  industrial  drawing". 

In  response  to  a  circular  sent  to  the  school  authorities  throtighoat 
the  State,  the  following  places  have  contributed:  Pubhc  Bcbods 
Buffalo,  Canajohario,  Kingston,  New  York  and  Poughkeepaie;  NonMl 
schools,  New  Palt/.  and  Potsdam;  Industrial  drawing  school;  tite 
Mechanics'  Institute  of  Rochester. 

The  circular  stated  that  "every  exhibit  must  be  so  arranged  as  fio 
illustrate  the  plan  of  instructi(m,  the  educational  treatment  of  ik 
subject,  the  principles  underlying  the  course  of  study,  and  its  gradwl 
and  educational  development  from  the  work  of  the'  lower  ckssesto 
that  of  the  higher." 

How  well  this  has  been  carried  out  I  will  leave  for  you  to  judge,  I 
hoj^e  all  teachers  and  others  who  are  interested  in  industrial  drawing 
will  carefully  examine  the  work  now  on  exhibition. 

I  have  been  asked  to  define  industrial  drawing.  I  think  I  can  best 
answer  the  question  by  an  illustration.  Suppose  you  would  go  into  t 
large  manufacturing  city  and  open  a  school  of  industrial  dra\%ing,  yoi 
would  have  a  large  number  of  pupils  made  up  of  j>ersons  engaged  in 
industrial  pursuits;  tliose  who  find  it  necessari/ to  have  a  knowledgeof 
drawing  to  assist  them  in  their  every-day  work.  You  would  find 
nearly  all  occupations  represented,  machinists,  brass-finishea 
pattern-makers,  tin-smiths,  builders,  carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  ett, 
who  are  obliged  to  work  from  drawings  made  to  Bcale,  called  **work- 
ingdra wings."  They  will  want  to  study  drawing  as  regards  ihefacUd 
forms;  learn  to  represent  objects  on  paper  by  two  or  more  geometiic 
views,  giving  the  exact  shape  as  a  whole  and  in  parts,  by  plans,  eleTi- 
tions  and  sections,  drawn  to  scale.  For  if  they  know  how  to  make 
drawings  of  objects  they  will  be  better  able  to  read  drawin<^  gi^ei 
them  to  work  from,  and  therefore  be  of  greater  value  to  themselTtf 
and  to  their  employer. 

You  will  find  another  class  of  pupils  who  are  emploved  where* 
knowledge  of  free-hand  drawing  is  essential,  tailors  and  tnmeft 
marble  cutters,  designers,  artists,  etc.,  who  want  to  be  able  to  draw 
irregular  forms,  sketch  and  to  represent  objects  as  thej  appearfroo 
one  point  of  view;  give  the  appearance  of  an  object  in  one  drawing 
and  to  develop  its  form  by  hght  and  shade  or  color  —  pictorial  draw- 
ing.    You  will  find  still  another  class  of  pupils,  designers,  decorate 
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ftgn-painters,  carrers,  etc.,  whose  business  it  is  to  decorate  the  articles 
manufactured  in  order  to  make  them  more  valuable.  They  ^vill  want 
to  study  the  principles  of  design,  the  harmony-  of  form  and  of  color, 
original  arrangement  of  historical  ornaments,  and  of  conventional 
plant  forms  —  decorative  drawing. 

When  you  teach  the  above  as  an  aid  to  our  industries  you  teach 
industrial  drawing.  Now,  as  the  workmen  who  are  employed  in  their 
Tarious  occupations  find  it  necessary  to  have  a  knowledge  of  industrial 
drawing,  who  are  obliged  to  use  their  evenings  away  from  their  fami- 
lies to  obtain  such  knowledge,  and  as  a  majority  of  the  school  children 
leave  school  before  graduating  from  the  grammar  grade,  and  there- 
fore are  obhged  to  work  with  their  hands,  is  it  not  important  that  they 
should  have  an  education  in  this  direction — a  training  of  the  eye  and 
hand,  a  knowledge  of  form  and  how  to  express  it  ? 

Not  only  is  industrial  drawing  useful  to  the  mechanic  and  the  arti- 
san, but  it  is  of  value  to  the  professional  man,  the  trader  and  the 
farmer.  As  an  educational  factor  it  is,  I  think,  more  useful  to  the 
majority  of  pupils  than  much  that  is  taught  in  the  public  schools 
to-day.  When  it  is  better  understood  by  the  parents,  the  teachers 
and  the  school  authorities,  it  will  need  no  argument  to  support  it 
Industrial  drawing  is  the  foundation  of  manual  labor,  and  if  we  cannot 
liave  the  manual  labor  or  manual  training,  let  us  have  the  "  founda- 
tion.'* This  can  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  with  a  well-graded 
system,  trained  teachers  and  suitable  material.  This  course  of  study 
in  drawing  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  cover  the  three  branches  into 
"which  industrial  drawing  is  divided,  viz. :  Working  drawing,  pictorial 
drawing,  decorative  drawing. 

Home-Made  Apparatus, 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  Professor  John  P. 
WoodhuU,  on  "  Home-made  Apparatus  :" 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  among  teachers  to  turn  to  account 
familiar  things  for  illustrating  the  subjects  which  they  teach. 

If  we  could  go  about  the  State  visiting  the  schools  of  other  teach- 
ers, we  might  pick  up  a  countless  number  of  useful  hints  by  seeing 
"what  each  other  is  doing  in  this  line. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  officers  of  this  association  to  have  some 
of  these  various  devices  and  simple  forms  of  apparatus  brought 
together  here  in  the  form  of  an  exhibit,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
i^achers,  who  obviously  cannot  travel  about  the  State  to  see  them. 

[Explanation  of  some  pieces  of  apparatus  to  illustrate  the  plan  of 
exnibit,  etc.] 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  simplified  apparatus  are: 

1.  It  teaches  the  principles  better  than  the  cumbersome  and  expen- 
sive forms  of  apparatus  can. 

2.  The  student  takes  a  more  lively  interest  in  it  and  understands  it 
l>etter,  because  he  makes  it  himself. 

8.  All  schools  may  possess  it  because  of  the  slight  expense  involved. 

4.  It  is  applicable  to  lower  grades  because  of  its  simpUcity. 

6.  It  is  applicable  to  subjects  which  have  not  hitherto  been  taught 

iperimentally. 

The  above  papers  were  discussed  by  Prof.  Sherman  WiUiams,  and 
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the  discussion  was  i)articipated  in  by  Superintendent  David 

of  Troy;  Prof.  O.  1\.  Willis,  Prof.  T.  S.  O'Brien,  Dr.  K  A-  Sheldon, Prot 

Charles  T.  Barnes,  Prof.  James  M.  Milne,  Prof.  S.  H.  Albro,  Supt  G 

R  Surdam,  Prof.  C.  G.  Reed,  Prof.  William  H.  Kelly,  and  Prof.  C  d 

Brower. 

ADDRESS  BY  SUPERINTENDENT  DRAPER 

At  this  point  State  Superintendent  A   S.    Draper  was   introduced 
by  the  president,  and  addressed  the  association  as  follows:'^ 

Mr.    President,   Ladies  and   Gentlemen    of    the    New    York   Stati 
Teachers'  Association. — When   I  bade   my   wife    and  children  good- 
bye  at  my   door   yesterday  morning,   I   had    no    more   thou^Lt  or 
expectation    of    starting    for    Elizabeth  town     before    I    should  see 
them   again   than   I   had   of  starting  for    Europe.       A   nearly  cost- 
stant   absence   from   the   Department   during*    the   last   three  weeb 
in   attendance   upon   commencement  exercises,    and   the  consequent 
accumulation   of  public   business   which   is    suffering    for    determi- 
nation  and   disposition,   as   well   as  the    fact     that    I    claimed  thi 
attention   of  this   association   for  a  i>eriod   at  the  last   session,  and 
my  feeling  that  it  was  hardly  important  that  the  State  Superiiitendeot 
should  be  in  the  programme  at  each  session  of  the  association,  as  well 
as  the  additional  fact,  which  I  could  not  control,  that  the  State  officers 
are  to  meet  to-morrow  morning  to  finally  determine  the  site  of  the 
new  Normal  school  at  Oneonta,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me 
to  be  present,  led  me  to  conclude   that  I    must    debar  myself  the 
pleasure  of  appearing  before  this  association  upon  this  occasion.    Bui 
just  as  I  had  settled  finally  do^'n  to  that  conclusion.  Professor  Cook 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  fresh  from  Elizabethtown,  and  his  seductiw 
blandishments  and  persuasiveness  were  so  exhaustive  and  exhausting 
[laughter]  that  I  was  compelled  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  1 
was  to  believe  one-third  of  what  he  said,  and  I  surely  want  to  bdiew 
as  much  as  that  [laughter],  it  was  highly  important  that  I  shooU 
send  for  my  grip-sack  and  start  for  ElizabethtoTvn  at  once,  and  sol 
am  here.     I  confess,  too,  that  as  the  time  came  near  at  hand  forti 
convention,  I  found  tliat  I  was  suffering  more  disappointment  at  tt)^ 
coming  to  it  than  I  had  anticipated  in  the  earlier  consideration  of 
the   subject.     Because  of  all   this,  I  am  here.       I    am   here  not  \» 
claim  your  attention  for  a  great  time.     I  am  here  at  the  risk  of  no* 
being  able  to  deliver  to  you  such  a  message  as  this  presence  justifi* 
and  should  receive.     But  I  am  here  in  as  brief  a  space  of  time  tad 
witli  as  few  words  as  I  well  can,  to  say  something  to  you  of  the  Hw 
questions  which  are  prominent  and  pending  in  our  school  work;  to 
give  you  dieer  and  to    get  from  you  something  of    pubhc  opiiiiJ* 
and  sometbiug  of  help  and  encouragement,  to  the  end  that  wemsy 
start  out  upon  another  year  with  a  better  understanding,  a  stronftf 
zeal,  and  a  moio  ])erseyering  determination  to  accomplish  somethm^ 
for  education  in  the  Empire  State.     The  responsibiUty  which  is  resting 
upon  the  educiitional  authorities  of  New  York  is  something  amaoB^ 
The   j)eople  of  our  State  suj^port  our  school  system  with  veiy  p*"^ 
generosity  and  liberality,  and,  also,  they  leave  the  State's  educafaflo*' 
policies  very  largely,  and  almost  exclusively,  to  the  judgment  of  A* 
teachorsj  and  supervisory  officers  of  the  (Commonwealth.     I  find  th** 
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the  responsibility  is  being  assumed  and  beme  more  and  more  intelli- 
gently with  each  passing  year.  We  have  made,  I  think,  some  sub- 
stantial progress  along  practical  lines  during  the  last  school  year* 
I  know  that  I  have  learned  some  things  myself  during  the  last  school 
year.  I  remember  distinctly,  when  I  appeared  before  the  association 
last  year,  the  feeling  which  was  uppermost  in  my  mind  and  heart.  I 
felt  that  the  ground  beneath  my  feet  was  not  very  secure  or  certain. 
I  felt  that  I  had  no  secure  resting  place  within  the  confidence  of  the 
teaching  service  of  the  Commonwealth.  I  had  some  thoughts  of  what 
ought  to  be  done  and  I  exj^ressed  my  ideas  as  clearly  and  as. 
pointedly  as  I  well  could  upon  that  occasion.  I  confess  that  I  had 
no  appreciation  of  the  large  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
substantial  progress,  where  so  many  people  are  necessarily  to  be 
consulted  and  where  so  many  different  interests  are  involved  as  in 
this  problem.  I  think  I  stand  before  you  to-day  with  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  with  a  better  understand- 
ing of  what  needs  to  be  done  to  make  our  school  system  in  New 
York  what  it  ought  to  be  — the  best  in  the  world.  I  dare  say  I  have 
only  just  commenced  to  learn,  however. 

Improvement  of  School  Property. 

I  should  say  that  perhaps  the  first  requisite  to  an  efficient  and 
practical  school  service  in  this  State  is  an  improvement  of  our  school 
property.  It  might  as  well  be  understood  that  you  cannot  have  a  good 
BKsliool  except  in  a  good  school-house.  In  our  larger  cities  the  school 
prox)erty  is,  as  a  rule,  in  fair  condition.  Our  public  school-houses,  in 
yur  populous  centers,  have  been  erected  upon  plans  prepared  by  com- 
petent architects,  and  under  the  direction  of  modem  and  progressive 
school  thought  And  that  property  is,  moreover,  kept  in  fair  condi- 
tion. But  in  a  very  large  section  of  the  State  our  school  property  is 
in  worse  condition  than  it  was  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  ago,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  older  than  it  was  that  length 
>f  time  ago  [laughter],  and  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to  modify, 
shange  or  repair,  in  order  to  make  good  the  ravages  of  hard  use,  and 
X>  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  We  have  been  doing  something  during 
ihe  past  year  in  the  direction  of  overhauling  school  property,  and  I  am 
K>imdent  that  between  us  all  we  have  accomplished  something  which 
n  time  must  result  in  largely  improving  and  benefiting  our  school 
>uildings.  Three  separate  acts  of  the  last  Legislature,  which  have 
>ecome  laws,  when  taken  together,  it  seems  to  me,  provide  the  way 
ind  the  means  for  a  great  improvement  in  the  direction  I  have  indi- 
cted. It  was  the  law  a  year  ago  that  an  unfit  school-house,  no  matter 
LOW  unfit  it  might  be  for  school  uses,  no  matter  how  dilapidated,  no 
ofttter  how  dangerous  to  health  or  injurious  to  morals,  could  only  be 
K>iidemned  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  school  commissioner  of 
be  school  commissioner  district  in  which  the  house  was  located,  and 
ihe  supervisor  of  the  town.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to 
•equire  the  concurrent  action  of  those  two  officers,  to  the  end  that 
vne  might  act  as  a  check  upon  the  other,  but  the  plan  of  the  law 
)laced  so  very  great  a  check  upon  any  operation  under  it  that 
lothing  was  ever  done.  [Laughter.]  The  supervisor  never  concurred 
rith  the  commissioner  in  condemning  an  old  school-house,  for 
-he  reason  that  the  supervisor  had  to  be  elected  at  the  next  tov/n 
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meeting  or  go  out  of  office.  Th 
to  condemn  a  achool-house  by  legi 
the  other  fact  that  the  people  w 
of  the  old  building  and  the  erection 
remembered  this  fact,  and  then  thoug 
decided  to  do  nothing.  The  result  w 
accom])!i(jhed  under  this  provision  of  li 
Legislature  the  law  was  so  amended  a 
alone  to  condemn  school-houses  whi< 
and  to  require  the  district  to  erect  n 
you  see  an  unsuitable  counti-3-  scliool-h 
missioaer'a  want  of  "  back-bone."     (.L 

School-house 
Another  act  of  considerable  import 
making  an  approprintion  of  $2,500,  an 
intendent  to  procure  architects'  plans 
Bchool-buildings,  the  cost  of  which  shs 
thousand  dollars,  together  with  full  d 
tions  for  tlie  erection  of  the  name,  an 
such  plana  and  specificationB,  to  accon 
for  builders'  contracts  and  with  suggei 
tion  of  the, grounds  and  the  arrangeni 
io  lighting,  heating,  ventilation  and  si 
which  modem  progressive  teachers 
tial  to  the  comfort,  convenience  and  hi 
then  publish  for  general  use.  Unde 
gratuitously  distributed  io  whouiso< 
problem,  at  a  day  uot  far  distant,  the 
and  a  work  which  will  be  an  authority 
tecture  the  world  over. 

Ott-hoci 
And  auotlicr  thing,  which  I  need 
of  even  in  this  mixed  assemblage  o: 
relation  to  out-buildings,  which  has  b 
has  been  the  source  of  great  auuoyai 
morals  in  our  State  in  all  the  past  I 
this  State,  it  has  been  the  < 
out-buildings.  It  has  been  prov 
connection  with  each  school-house  i 
buililings  sejiarated  from  each  other, 
separated  by  fences  not  less  than  sevi 
shall  be  kept  in  decent  and  reepectabl 
by  this  act  that  any  school  trustee 
pri>viHions  shall  be  liable  to  removal  f 
make  the  improvements  without  the  v 
upon  the  approval  of  the  bill  by  t 
district  a  tas  may  be  collected  to 
provided  that  the  State  Superintendei 
from  any  district  failing  to  comply 
If,  with  this  power,  it  is  impossible  1 
difficult  for  us  to  see  what  remedy  a 
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Msurance  of  the  State  Superintendent  that,  although  there  may  be 
opposition  and  controversy  over  so  radical  a  measure,  it  shall  be 
enforced  with  a  steady  hand.  [Applause.]  The  evil  is  a  radical  one, 
and  calls  for  a  radical  remedy,  and  the  remedy  shall  be  applied 
moderately  at  the  beginning,  but  with  a  steady,  persistent  and  severe 
determination  to  accomplish  the  results  which  we  have  for  a  long  time 
been  seeking. 

Qualified  Professional  Teachers. 

Next  to  the  importance  of  a  proper  building  in  which  to  hold  a 
school,  and  unquestionably  a  subject  of  vital  importance,  is  the 
placing  of  properly  qualiiied  professional  teachers  within  that  build- 
ing. If  there  is  any  one  subject  to  wliich  we  ought  to  turn  our 
attention,  it  is  the  subject  of  improving  the  qualifications  of  the 
teaching  service  of  the  State,  and  then  of  protecting  that  service 
securely  in  its  position.  We,  under  our  law  and  custom  for  all  time, 
bave,  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  required  that  no  one  should  be  per- 
DQiitted  to  tfeach  in  a  common  school  who  was  not  properly  quail- 
ied,  and  that  a  district  should  not  be  entitled  to  its  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  public  moneys  unless  the  district  school 
iras  taught  by  a  duly  licensed  teacher.  We  have  in  our  State 
more  than  30,000  public  school  teachers.  It  would  be  entirely 
boo  much  to  expect  that  aU  of  this  great  army  of  teachers  should 
^ave  aU  of  the  requirements  which  are  desirable  in  a  public 
ichool  teacher;  but  the  fact  remains,  and  we  cannot  gainsay  nor  deny 
t^  that  a  very  large  part  of  this  teaching  force  lacks  the  requirements 
i^hich  are  essential  to  a  successful  teacher.  The  result  of  this  is,  that 
nir  teaching  service  has  never  assumed  that  definiteness  of  arrange- 
nent  and  position  which  it  ought  to  have  achieved.  We  know  that  it. 
IBS  been  practically  easy  for  any  person  without  qualifications  to  gain 
idmission  to  the  teaching  service  in  large  sections  of  the  State.  The 
icenses  to  teach  have  been  granted  by  more  than  200  different 
authorities  in  the  State.  These  authorities  were  required  to  have  no* 
ipecial  qualifications  for  the  all-important  duty  of  determining  who 
inould  be  permitted  to  teach  in  the  schools.  These  authorities  have 
wot,  in  any  sense,  acted  together,  and  they  have  differed  in  every 
lariicular.  They  have  been  unlike  in  degrees  of  qualification;  in 
iducation;  in  desires  to  advance  the  school  system ;  they  have  been 
mbjected  to  all  manner  of  different  influences,  also;  and  the  result 
las  been  that  it  has  been  very  easy  for  anybody  to  secure  a  license  to 
beach  in  the  common  schools.  This  has  been  decidedly  unjust  to  pro- 
iMBional  teachers.  Those  who  have  made  teaching  a  life-work,  or  who 
intend  to,  have  found  themselves  placed  in  competition  with  an  utterly 
unqualified  class  of  teachers  who  expect  to  teach  but  for  a  year  or 
^o,  or  a  single  term,  in  a  place,  and  were  willing  to  take  any  com- 
pensation which  the  locality  might  see  fit  to  give  them  for  the  time 
Peing.  The  result  of  this  has  been  utter  demoralization  to  the  teach- 
i^  service  and  made  it  impossible  to  place  that  service  upon  a 
rcDJfessional  footing.  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  consuming  time  in 
i9<niBsing  the  provisions  of  an  act  which  has  recently  been  passed 
the  Legislature  and  which  has  had  the  attention  of  the  people, 
particularly  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  more  fully  t^an 
other    of    recent    years,    and    which    has    been    repeatedly^ 


to  unqaalitied  [>ersons.  I  doubt  if  that  can  be  done, 
do  that,  however,  or,  upou  tbe  other  hand,  it  must 
which  Bhall  of  itself  prevent  unwise,  inconsiderate  or  i 
One  of  these  two  thingB  must  be  done.  [Applause] .  A 
with  the  progressive  teachers  of  the  Commonwealt) 
efFort  to  carry  this  thing  through  to  a  conclusion.  It 
of  the  earnestness  and  capability  that  we  all  possess, 
when  I  stood  before  this  association  a  year  ago,  I  ht 
the  act  would  receive  the  opposition  which  was  manif 
passage  tlirough  the  Legislature.  It  aeemed  to  in 
reasonable  and  feasible  proposition,  so  entirely  practii 
think  of  so  little  to  be  said  against  it,  that  I  perhi 
adopted  the  eoiiclusion  that  it  would  be  accepted  by 
have  learned  siiinething.  [Laughter].  It  received  fu 
thorough  discuasion  at  every  stage  of  its  passage  thr 
lature  and  was  at  every  point  triumphant  ;  and  whe 
of  the  State  withheld  his  approval  of  it  I  was  disap 
were.  I  am  bound  to  say,  in  the  interest  of  fair  treatn 
officer — the  same  fair  treatment  which  I  want  extend 
decision  of  any  question  which  may  be  Bubmitted  t« 
tion  —  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  I  am  of  the  opinion 
tive  determined  the  matter  with  deliberation  i 
examination,  without  antagonism  to  it  and  in  the 
measure  was  so  radical  that  it  would  be  better  i 
were  postponed  for  a  short  time.  I  have  not  the  slij 
the  bill  was  vetoed,  or  that  approval  was  withbeld,  by 
ical  or  other  considerations  than  such  as  I  have 
conversation  with  the  Executive,  which  I  do  not  deen 
refer  to,  it  has  been  said  by  him  that,  in  all  probabiUt 
ibe  nature  of  this  act  would  necessarilj^,  in  time  be  i 
State,  and  it  was  felt  that  a  little  more  time  for  discm 
people  would  serve  to  bring  the  matter  more  fully 
standing  and  tn  reconcile  the  feeling  of  interested  pa 
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justif  J  them  in  insisting  upon  a  modification  of  the  measure.     Such  a 

xnodiiication  was  made  in  the  expectation  of  removing  all  opposition 

to  the  bill.     The  exception  which  was  made  was  more  apparent  than 

T     real.     It  saved  the  principle  of  the  bill.     It  was  arranged  that  the 

uniform  State  examination  should  not  extend  to  those  cities.,  but  it 

was  specifically  provided  that  no  licenses  should  be  issued  in  those 

: '     cities  except  upon  a  written  examination,  in  which  the  standards  of 

qualifications    should  be  as  high    as   those   of    the  uniform  State 

examination.     This  was   a   decided  point  gained.     I  see    but    little 

"     objection  to  the  arrangement  now,   although  I  well    know    it  has 

been  somewhat  critcised.     There  was  nothing  about  the  matter  but 

what  was  done  in  broad  daylight,  and  looking  back  upon  the  history 

of  the  measure,  I  do  not  know  that  any  different  course  would  be 

ptirsued  again  than  was  pursued  at  that  time,  if  the  circumstances 

irere  the  same.     I  heard  General  Hawley  say  once,  that  when  as  brave 

'    men  as  ever  put  on  a  uniform  were  plodding  ankle  deep  in  the  mud 

'    of  Virginia  or  picking  icicles  from  their  whiskers,  ready  to  give  up 

t     fheir  lives  that  the  union  of  the  States  might  be  preserved,  that  there 

^'  were  other  men,  sitting  by  open  grate  fires,  thousands  of  miles  away 

from  danger,  who  were  continually  asking  "why  in  the  devil  the 

-  ajrmy  of  the  Potomac  didn't  move?"  [Laughter.]  As  we  have  been 
'-'■  in  tifie  heat  of  this  conflict  over  the  passage  of  this  act,  I  have  many 

-  times  been  reminded  of  the  remark  of  the  gallant  Senator  from  Con- 
'S  siecticut     Perhaps,  now,  I  may  appropriately  leave  this  subject,  with 

—  ^  the  remark  that  the  State  Superintendent  desires  the  criticism  of  the 
~-  teachers  of  the  State,  only  insisting  that  that  criticism  shall  be  intelli- 
~-  gent,  that  it  shall  be  only  with  full  information,  and  after  full  and 

_*•  inorough  investigation.  Criticism  which  is  made  in  ignorance  of  such 
:2::  information  is  criticism  which  helps  no  one,  and,  I  may  add,  it  hurts 
s^  imt  little.     I  will  concede  it  does  hurt  a  little.     [Laughter.] 

Protection  for  Teachers. 

.     .    J  must  say  a  word  touching  the  protection  of  the  teachers  of  the 

—  ifiHiate.  I  think  that  the  teachers  in  New  York  are  a  much  abused 
:  iHplass  of  public  servants.  Things  are  in  better  condition  in  the  large 
^«-*€ilie8  than  in  the  rural  districts.     In  the  large  cities  the  teachers 

—  :1lold  their  places  continuously — at  the  pleasure  of  the  board,  which 
^jiprdinarily  means  during  life,  or  during  efficient  service,  or  until  they 

-^fge/i  married.     [Laughter.]     In  the  rural  parts  of  the  State,  trustees 

^flore  changed  each  year  where  there  are  sole  trustees;  where  there  are 

.^Jjhxee  trustees  in  a  district,  the  board  is  continually  changing  in  com- 

---j^lexion,  and  the  result  is  that,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  utterly 

•.^pnqnalified   persons   gain  admission  to  the  teaching  service,   those 

.___jwlio  are  in  the  service  find  employment  in  the   same  place    but 

-  :fbir  a  term  or  two   at  a  time   and  at  a  ruinously  small    amount 

~4*f    compensation.       With    a    view    to    prolonging    the    service    of 

leaohers    in  a    given    locality,    and    in    the    hope    of    fixing    their 

^jlemire  more  securely,  and  for  the  purpose  of  holding  out  encoucage- 

jttent  to  persons  to  come  into  the  work  and  stay  in  it,  an  act  was 

"^    pNUeed  by  the  last  Legislature  which,  I  think,  is  of  the  highest  impor- 

^dBice.    It  was  a  bill  entitled  ''  An  act  in  relation  to  the  employment 

compensation  of  teachers  in  the  common  schools."    It  contained 

ro  provisions.     The  first  was  that,  whenever  any  board  of  <)ducation 


this  time,  but  the  greater  number  of  you  know  it  ' 
wonder  at  the  fact  that  there  are  inefficient  schools  in 
It  ie  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  people  who  have  str 
acter,  who  have  qualificatioua  and  who  have  self-res 
enter  and  remain  in  a  service  which  treats  its  servants 
OS  this  arrangement  baa.  It  waa  believed  that  the  past 
would  lengthen  the  term  of  service  ;  that  upon  beir 
tender  to  the  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  the  employ] 
memoraadum  of  its  terms,  the  trustee  would  put  into  tl 
teacher  a  document  which  would  protect  the  teacht 
period  of  time  than  would  be  the  case  where  there  \ 
eiietence  to  show  what  the  agreement  between  th 
been,  and  that  the  arrangement  would  go  to  the  bett 
teaching  service  of  the  State.  I  trust  that  the  teoche 
monwealth  will  insist  upon  the  carrying  out  of  the  pro 
act  I  say  to  the  teachers  that,  unlees  you  have  sufficie 
standing  to  maintain  your  rights,  to  do  the  best  you  cai 
selves  in  the  improvement  of  your  condition,  it  will 
utterly  and  altogether  impossible,  for  others  to  be  suoc 
ing  you.  If  you  will  see  to  it  that  whenever  you  enga^ 
to  a  district,  that  the  trustee  puts  a  written  memorani 
hand  of  what  the  agreement  is,  and  if  you  will  see  to  it  tl 
places  in  your  hands,  at  least  as  often  as  at  the  end  of 
month,  the  amount  of  compensation  you  are  to  re< 
lengtli  of  time,  you  will  have  done  much  yourselves  t 
condition  of  the  public  schools.  Oet  the  system  once 
will  go  well  enough.  It  cannot  successfully  be  carr] 
without  the  help  of  the  teachers. 

Institcte  Work. 

I  must  say  a  single  word  about  our  institntee.  I  tt 
has  been  done  during  the  last  year  to  improve  the  insti 
it  is  a  vitally  important  one.    In  my  talk  to  the  ass 
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within  the  institute  the  progressive  school-thought  and  talent  of  the 
locality;  the  institutes  are  being  connected  more  and  more  with  th6 
Normal  schools  of  the  State.  All  this  has  been  undertaken  during  thA 
year.  In  addition  to  this,  there  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
teachers  of  every  district  a  few  weeks  before  the  institute  assembled,  a 
programme  of  what  was  to  be  done  during  institute  week,  to  the  end 
that  they  may  be  specially  prepared  to  contribute  something  to  the 
aid  of  the  gathering.  All  this  has  been  undertaken  and  has  been  car- 
ried out  with  more  or  less  of  success.  The  Department  has  found  some 
opposition  to  a  division  of  county  into  district  institutes,  but  where 
the  experiment  has  been  tried,  it  has  been  with  uniform  and  unvary- 
ing success.  The  Department  will  be  glad  to  receive  from  this  asso- 
ciation any  declaration  which  it  may  see  fit  to  make  upon  this  subject 
of  institute  work,  considering  it  one  of  vital  and  supreme  importance. 
It  has  been  suggested,  and  the  matter  has  been  somewhat  under  con^ 
aideration,  that  the  State  should  be  divided  into  as  many  institute 
districts  as  there  are  Normal  schools  in  the  State,  and  that  there 
should  be  placed  upon  the  faculty  of  each  Normal  school  a  person 
who  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  supervising  institute  work  ill 
an  institute  district,  which  would  necessarily  be  composed  of  several 
counties ;  these  superintendents  to  attend  upon  the  institutes  when 
in  session,  and  to  be  employed  in  the  school  when  not  so  engaged.  It 
has  been  said  that  this  plan  would  promote  a  more  advantageous 
service,  that  it  would  make  a  more  substantial  arrangement,  that  it 
w^ould  secure  not  only  progressive  work,  but  continuous  work;  work 
which  should  continue  from  one  institute  to  the  next  one  held  in 
the  same  district,  and  should  be  systematic  and  thorough.  I  am  unable 
to  decide  in  favor  of  the  advisability  of  this  move.  We  are  ready  to 
undertake  anything  that,  after  full  consideration  and  deliberation, 
shall  be  determined  to  be  a  wise  thing  to  undertake,  not  expecting 
always  to  succeed;  expecting  at  times  to  make  mistakes  ;  but  in  the 
confident  expectation  that  the  public  and  teachers  of  the  State  will 
excuse  a  mistake  once  in  a  while,  if  people  will  only  go  along  and 
undertake  to  do  something  with  reasonable  care  and  ordinary  intel- 
ligence. 

Responsibilities  of  T£acher& 

I  find  that  I  have  talked  longer  than  I  had  expected,  and  longer 
than  you  will  justify  me,  I  know.  In  drawing  my  disjointed  remarks 
to  a  close,  allow  me  to  say,  the  responsibihty  which  is  resting  upon  us 
is  an  appalling  one,  and  it  is  a  responsibihty  which  is  continually 
growing.  It  grows  rapidly,  and  it  >vill  never  be  less.  We  have  six 
miUions  of  people  in  our  State.  We  have  people  who  are  circum- 
stanced very  differently.  The  problem  is  not  the  same  in  one  locality 
that  it  is  in  another.  We  receive  half  a  million  of  immigrants  at 
our  port  of  entry  every  year.  Now,  a  very  large  body  of  this  incoming 
multitude  is  diffused  among  our  own  people.  The  vast  territory  of 
this  Empire  State  is  being  rapidly  filled  up  and  developed.  We  are 
facing  problems  which  are  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  at  all;  we  are 
facing  a  condition  of  things  in  New  York  wliich,  being  unpleasant  to 
contemplate,  we  can  be  saved  from  by  nothing  under  the  sun  but  the 
education  of  our  people.  [Applause.]  It  must  be  a  sensible  and  prac- 
tical education  too.     The  Persians  were  accustomed  to  teach  their 
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bojB  how  to  ride  a  horse;  their  nomadic  life  depended  upon  the 
acquisition.  The  Romans  depended  for  the  safety  of  their  jroTern- 
ment  upon  the  brute  force  of  the  Bomaji  soldiers,  and  upon  the  fact 
that  the  legion  would  render  implicit  and  unquestioned  obedience  to 
any  command  which  was  given  it  "NVe  cannot  bold  our  framewoii 
of  government  together  upon  any  such  doctrine. 

We  cannot  hold  our  people  together  by  brute  force;  it  cannot  be 
done.     Nothing  but  instilling  into  the  minds  of  those  who  are  coming 
here,  and  of  those  who  are  growing  up  about  us,  such  inteUigence  as 
will  lead   them  to  appreciate  and  respect  the  rights  of  those  about 
them,   and  which   will    lead   them   to   understand    and    realize  the 
yalue   of   that    governmental  establishment   which  lias   been  trans- 
mitted  to  us  by  the  fathers,  will  do  it.     What   shall    be   done  in  tb€ 
schools  is  left  almost  exclusively,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  teachers.    The 
necessity  for  discrimination  in  this  regard    is   upon  you,  and  yon 
must  meet  it;  and  it  is  a  necessity  which   is   more  imperative  nov 
than  it  ever  w^as  before  in  our  existence  or  history.    We  are  liiing 
in  times  of  great  activity  and  unrest  in  the  world's  affaira     We  are 
living  in  a  time  when  there  are  great  numbers  of  new  things,  some 
wise  and  many  otherwise,  being  devised  and  found  out,  and  the  ^nr- 
pose  of  many  men,  who  are  progressive  only  in  the  name,  is  to  bring 
fliis  great  multitude  of  new  things  into  our  school  work.     As  one  d 
the  speakers,  Father  Walworth,  I  think,  at   the   Convocation  night 
before  last,  said,  the  purposes  of  the  school  people  in  our  day  an<l 
generation  seems  to  be  to  teach  things,  and  I  confess  I  thougbtthere 
was  large  force  in  the  remark.     It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  tiring  te 
stuff  the  minds  of  children  with  facts  which  may  be  of  use  to  them  in 
passing   an   examination  or  in  appearing  well    at   a  commencement 
occasion,  when  the  prime  duty  of  the  teaching  service  is  to  train  the 
mind  so  that  it  will  act  for  itself.     [Applause. 7     I  say  to  you,  teachen, 
you  will  find  those  about  you  who  will  urge  upon  you  all  manner  of 
things  which  may  be  good  things  in  their  way,  but  which  have  bo 
place  in  the  public  schools,  and  you  will  be  under  strong  temptation 
to  take  up  these  things,  to  the  end  that  you  may  be  called  "smait' 
and  have  a  marked  success  at  once.     I  say  to  you,  that  you  vrill  do 
more  for  the  cause  of  education,  you  will  do  more  to  uplift  and  pro- 
mote the  schools,  you  will  do  more  to  advance  the  well-being  of  thf 
government  under  which  we  live  and  which  we  all  love,  you  will  do 
more  for  yourselves,  too,  if  you  will  be  content  to  go  slow  and  hid* 
your  time,  to  be  thorough  in  the  essentials,  those  fundamental  things 
which  are  the  foundations  of  all  substantial  education,  rather  than  if 
you  undertake  to  introduce  into  the  schools  a  larg^e  amount  of  useful 
information   which   is   only  information,   and   which    the   child  iriB 
acquire   for   himself  if  he   has    the    foundation    properly  laid  and 
if   it  be   in  him  to  acquire  anything.     [Applause.]      I  went  into  s 
school-room  the  other  day  where  there  was  a  class  of  children  who 
could  not  be  more  than  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  and  found 
the   teacher   inquiring   of    them    what  influences  the  Mohammedan 
religion  had  upon  our  Christian  civilization.    [Laughter.]     My  word  for 
it,  they  could  not  parse  an  English  sentence,  although  they  were  being 
inquired  of  in  relation   to  problems  about   which  the   most  leaned 
will  differ.     I  say  to  the  teachers  of  the  State,  stick  to  the  essentJab; 
be  content  to  bide  your  time  [applause];   plod   along  with  the  oW, 
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fnibstantial  branches,  with  the  help  of  such  inoderu  methods  as  expe- 
rience has  shown  to  be  good;  put  a  little  individuality  and  a  little 
originality  into  your  work.  Do  not  work  for  mere  show.  While 
treating  all  with  affability  and  courtesy,  do  not  make  it  the  end  of 
life  to  win  the  commendation  of  the  ignorant  Appreciate  the 
importance  and  the  dignity  of  your  calling,  and  require  others  to  do 
BO.  Pin  your  faith  upon  the  proposition  that  if  you  "  plod  along " 
with  good  intelligence,  with  a  clear  conscience,  in  a  uniform,  steady 
and  substantial  way  you  will  win  an  honorable  name,  in  time  pupils 
will  rise  up  to  call  you  blessed,  and  you  will  have  done  more  than  is 
permitted  to  most  people  to  do  for  the  good  of  your  kind  and  for  the 
protection  and  perpetuation  of  our  common  country.     [Applause.] 

Conclusion. 

Thanking  you  most  sincerely  for  your  considerate  attention  and 
your  cordial  greetings,  I  must  close  with  a  single  word.  You  can 
scarcely  appreciate  the  delicacy  and  the  difficulties  surrounding  the 
innumerable  problems  which  force  themselves  upon  the  State  Depart- 
ment I  know  you  cannot  appreciate  the  satisfaction  and  the  confi- 
dence which  is  brought  to  the  administration  of  the  school  affairs  of 
tliis  great  State  by  the  knowledge  that  we  have  the  good  will  and  the 
support  of  the  great  body  of  progressive  teachers  of  the  Common- 
"wealth.  Coming  to  you  a  comparative  stranger  a  year  ago,  I 
remember  that  I  closed  my  address  then  by  saying  that  we  wanted 
your  confidence  and  esteem,  and  should  exert  every  effort  to  secure  it 
by  deserving  it  During  the  year  we  have  had  such  abundant  mani- 
festations of  your  approval  that  I  am  justified  in  assuming  that  a 
continuation  of  tlie  same  general  policy  will  be  further  upheld  by  the 
teachers  of  the  State.  In  this  confidence  I  feel  the  ground  more 
securely  under  my  feet  than  I  did  a  year  ago,  and  I  turn  my  face  to 
the  rising  sun  with  the  uu doubting  belief  that  the  coming  year  will 
"be  more  fruitful  of  good  educational  results  than  any  other  in  the 
liistory  of  the  State.     [Prolonged  applause.] 

Principal  R  H.  Cook,  of  Potsdam,  offered  the  following  resolution: 
Resolmdy  That  we  return  our  hearty  thanks  to  State  Superintendent 
A.  8.  Draper  for  his  earnest  efforts  during  the  past  year  in  behalf  of 
our  public  school  system,  and  congratulate  him  upon  success  achieved 
by  the  various  beneficial  measures  passed  and  approved  in  relation  to 
public  education,  and  pledge  our  aid  in  the  future  to  those  measures 
'which  shall  tend  to  advance  our  public  school  system  and  render 
.   more  secure  the  profession  of  teaching. 
^        The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Improved  Methods  of  Education. 

Prof^  James  M.  Milne,  of  Coi*tland,  then  read  the  following  paper 
*    on  "Improved  Methods  of  Education:" 

A  teacher,  an  applicant  before  a  school  board,  was  asked  whether 

"'^  lie  would  t^ach  that  the  world  was  round  or  flat,  and  he  answered 

'^ .  that  he  would  teach  it  either  way,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 

r'-'  board.     He  was  very  much  in  the  same  attitude  of  mind  with  regard 

-^  to   the   shape   of  the  earth    as    are  many   teachers  with  regard  to 

^v  the  methods  of  teaching  in  their  several  localities,  and  under  constant 

Jo-. 
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by  the  enthusiasts  and  their  varioua  novelties.  To  es] 
little,  it  Ib  with  men  and  with  methods  as  with  books,  j 
an  important  pari  Method,  the  Hcientific  principle  o 
too  often  confounded  with  individual  mannerisin.  The 
nizes  that  the  human  mind  is  developed  in  Hccordnn 
laws,  and  that  disaster  invariably  follows  fch^ir  violal 
rests  only  on  the  fact  that  every  good  teacher  his  some 
lence  —  some  enthusiastic  point ;  hut  that  is  not  a 
general  teacher.  Papers  have  been  presented  from  i 
county  associations,  teachers'  institutes,  and  even  at  1 
associations,  by  enthusiasts  whose  zeal  would  naturall. 
magnify  their  subjects  and  their  methods,  and  teachers, 
enthusiasm,  go  home  filled  with  the  novelties,  first  to 
to  praise  them,  and  finally  abandon  them.  Healthful  j 
^ent  progress,  is  the  desideratum,  but  more  than  all 
judgment  to  needed  winnowing  out  the  chaff;  cheerful 
the  new,  but  reluctantly  parting  with  the  old.  Judged 
the  school  journals  of  the  State,  and  by  topics  at  educ 
ings,  it  must  be  affirmed  that  methods  of  teaching  are 
a  state  of  decrepit  age,  vigorous  manhood  and  he! 
Hence  it  may  be  well  to  consider: 

1.  What  methods  used  in  teaching  some  of  the  com 
may  very  properly  be  laid  aside  without  further  discnsa 

2.  What  methods  are  still  legitimately  open  for  profits 
8.  What  educational  problems  are  coming  nearer  i 

which  will  naturally  call  for  coneideratioD  in  determinin 
of  to-day. 

It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  principle,  that  all  rad 
methods  is,  like  the  swing  of  the  pendmum,  from  one  < 
other,  and  that  to-day,  in  all  subjects,  the  prevailing 
tendency  is  to  combine  extremes;  hence  it  may  be  moi 
consider  the  first  two  queries  together. 

In  reading,  the  a,  b,  c  method  has  been  relesrated 
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sentence,  and  from  sentence  made  children  learn  sounds  of  Towela 
with  proper  diacritical  signs,  and  with  sounds  determined,  pronounce 
new  words  with  true  sounds.  The  combination  method  has  two 
radically  different  theorists,  which  will  suggest  difference  of  practice. 
In  the  one  it  is  maintained  that  knowledge  of  sound  governs  pro- 
nunciation; in  the  other,  that  pronunciation  governs  knowledge  of 
sounds.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  child  should  be  taught 
script,  and  thus  obviate  the  needless  printing  of  subject-matter  on  the 
board.  A  principle  that  must  be  assumed  is,  that  a  child  is  taught  to 
read  for  the  sake  of  reading  only,  and  that  may  be  maintained 
throughout  all  subjects. 

Trying  to  teach  two  subjects  at  once  may  sound  well,  and  may 
interest  as  a  novelty,  but  can  have  no  claim  to  being  scientific.  Spell- 
ing, also,  has  two  })hases.  "NVe  passed  from  the  spelling-book,  for 
learning  words  for  the  sake  of  spelling,  to  the  phase  of  teaching 
Bpelling  without  books,  and  only  from  composition.  The  tendency  of 
to-day  is  to  return  to  the  spelling-book  and  use  it  in  both  oral  and 
•written  exercises.  In  grammer,  from  the  old  method  of  parsing  from 
the  reading-book  and  flanked  with  rules  and  bristling  with  exceptions, 
the  change  has  been  to  the  synthetic  method  of  sentence  building, 
or  the  analysis  of  easy  sentences  of  the  same  kind  to  develop  the 
various  tenns.  Under  the  latter  method  the  power  to  analyze  the 
text  of  what  is  read  is  not  obtained.  If  the  child  is  to  master  the 
text»  he  must  become  familiar  with  it  through  working  in  it  The 
scientific  habit  of  accuracy  can  be  formed  only  by  being  accurate.  The 
^eat  mischief  is  in  claiming  too  much  for  grammar.  It  is  a  scientific 
study,  and  is  to  language  what  logic  is  to  thought.  Its  province  is 
not  to  teach  how  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  correctly. 
Its  rules  are  used  only  in  questions  of  appeal  or  doubt  Language  is 
learned  by  imitations,  and  accuracy  obtained  by  greatest  care,  per- 
petual caution  and  perpetual  correction  of  errors.  It  is  still  a  too 
popular  fallacy  that  only  in  the  grammar  class  must  false  syntax  be 
corrected.  Everywhere,  in  every  class,  at  every  opportunity  must 
such  corrections  be  made.  Correctness  in  language,  like  liberty,  has 
eternal  ^dgilance  as  its  price.  It  is  generally  established  that  lan- 
guage lessons  must  precede  scientific  grammar,  and  that  these  are 
best  taught  as  composition  or  sentence  building. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  subject  of  geography  should 
l>egin  with  the  school-room,  then  the  village,  county.  State,  etc. ;  also 
that  the  subject  should  be  illustrated,  and  made  as  concrete  as 
possible. 

There  are,  however,  two  different  methods  of  procedure  as  the 
subject  is  expanded.  Both  favor  beginning  with  the  school-house, 
town,  county  and  perhaps  State;  there  they  diride,  the  one  takes 
sdjacent  States  until  all  are  classified,  then  the  country  of  North 
America,  South  America,  etc.  The  other,  starting  from  the  school- 
liouse,.will  follow  that  only  so  far  as  it  is  within  the  range  of  the  child's 
experience,  but  when  the  child  has  to  draw  on  its  imagination,  then 
leave  that  process,  and  proceed  on  the  scientific  process  ojf  resolving  the 
whole  into  parts.  If  the  child  has  no  knowledge  of  geography 
"beyond  its  country,  then  so  far  as  any  practical  aid  is  concerned,  the 
process  may  as  well  be  analytical  as  expansive.  The  tendency  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  geography  is  to  cumber  the  essentials  with  the 
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non-essentialH,  to  load  the  subject  down  with  knowled^^^e  of  all  kinds, 
and  thus  present  too  many  difficulties  at  one  time.  £yen  the  maps, 
for  the  greater  part,  are  too  complex  and  are  made  too  erudite;  Uie 
tendency  is  to  strive  to  indicate  the  greater  number,  rather  than  the 
noted  places. 

The  molding-board  is  growing  in  favor,  but  should  be  used  care- 
fully and  moderately  ;  it  is  simply  a  device  to  make  concrete  elevations, 
depressions,  out-juttings,  etc.  The  danger  of  all  such  de^•ices  lies  ii 
the  fact  that  size  controls  the  imagination  of  the  child,  and  that  it 
will  not  be  able  to  construct  the  true  object.  The  same  is  true  of 
map-drawing.  I  asked  a  httle  girl  how  lar^e  Europe  was.  9ie 
answered  that  it  was  about  four  inches  wider  than  a  sheet  of  foolscap, 
and  just  three  inches  shorter. 

In  the  methods  of  teaching  of  nimibers  and  arithmetic  there  is  great 
variance.  A  day  or  two  since  I  was  lookinpf  at  a  book  of  numa  and 
processes  worked  out  by  a  student  of  arithmetic  at  the  close  of  hsi 
century.  The  clearness  and  terseness  of  the  dednitions,  the  accoracj 
of  the  examples,  the  neatness  of  the  written  work  will  impress  anjoue 
that  we  have  not  made  such  rapid  strides  beyond  our  great  grand- 
fathers. 

In  numbers  the  Grube  and  the  Pestalozzian  methods  are  worthv  d 
fair  discussion.  The  aim  of  both  is  to  bring  the  child  to  an  aritli- 
metical  turn  of  mind.  They  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  fonos 
beget  form  in  thinking.  In  the  Pestalozzian  it  is  claimed  that  habite 
are  formed  and  made  unchangeable.  That  there  is  no  change  in  font 
from  beginning  to  end  of  work,  hence  no  waste  of  effort  and  time 

In  the  Grube  method  the  combinations  are  according  to  tk 
strength  of  the  child,  and  when  these  are  mastered,  more  difficult 
but  different  forms  are  presented.  The  element  of  drill  work  in 
number  is  coming  into  use  more  and  more,  and  in  all  improwd 
methods  written  exercises  are  united  with  oral  recitationa  Mental 
arithmetic  according  to  the  old  plan  of  complex  combinations  is 
simple  and  fractional  members  has  almost  disappeared.  Pictnre 
book  works  in  number  are  giving  place  to  works  of  practieii 
examples  and  purely  arithmetical  combinations 

The  reaction  at  the  neglect  of  writing  in  our  primary  schools  kn 
set  in  finally,  and  the  tendency  is  to  give  it  greater  importance. 

We  have  thus  far  very  briefly  outlined  some  of  the  phases  rf 
modern  tendencies  in  primary  work,  and,  lest  it  may  seem  to  son* 
that  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  greater  in  the  so-called  leaser  woii 
let  Professor  Huxley  answer.  He  says:  "There  are  a  great maay 
people  who  imagine  that  elementary  teaching'  might  be  prop«t 
carried  out  by  teachers  provided  with  only  elementary  knowledge 
Let  me  assure  you  that  this  is  the  profoundest  mistake  in  the  woiU. 
There  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  to  write  a  good  elementary  boot  ari 
there  is  nobody  so  hard  to  teach  properly  and  well  as  people  iHk' 
know  nothing  about  a  subject.*' 

There  are  cc^rtain  j)]iaHes  in  the  prevailing  method  that  ought  to  be 
discuHsod  and  derided  once  for  all. 

1.  That  to  teach  one  subject  at  a  time  is  sufficient.  Hence 
language  lessons  in  arithmetic,  composition  work  in  geograpky- 
science  training  in  r^^ading,  or  linguistic  studies  in  botanv  are  TiiJs*- 
ing  what  would  sr^eni  common  sense. 
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2.  That  the  tendency  of  to-day  is  making  our  studies,  ns  well  as 
course  of  studies  too  extensive,  and  not  intensive  enough.  Only  a 
certain  amount  of  work  can  be  done,  and  it  seems  a  matter  of  choice 
where  shall  be  the  sacrifice. 

3.  We  are  making  the  child  do  too  little  of  the  hard  work.  There 
is  too  much  prating  about  the  "  new  education  *  or  "  old  education." 
The  only  method  then,  is  legitimate,  hard  work  for  the  child  to  do, 
and  that  the  child  must  work  for  strength.  There  should  be  a  revolt 
against  this  tendency  to  create,  then  carry  them  on  pillows  their 
Bchool-life,  under  the  plea  of  developing  them.  To  make  men,  they 
must  be  trained  to  feel  like  men,  work  like  men,  act  like  men. 

4.  In  all  studies,  the  tendency  is  to  complex  differentiations  and 
abstract  definitions,  and  under  the  guise  of  modern  methods,  children 
not  out  of  the  primary  are  given  definitions  with  which  they  puzzle 
intelligent  parents  at  home.  Verily,  the  stuffing-machine  has  not  yet 
passed  out  of  educational  methods;  only  the  stuffing  is  more  scientific 
anymore  deadly.  Irrational  methods  are  extravagant  in  time  and 
money,  and  are  drags  on  the  wheels  of  educational  progress,  and  pro- 
duce stupidity  and  artificiality.  Civili^tion  with  its  advances,  calls 
for  broadness,  but  it  should  not  be  satisfied  if  it  is  at  the  expense  of 
exactness. 

We  pass  to  our  final  query,  viz.:  Wliat  educational  problems  are 
nearing  the  surface  aud  which  must  be  considered  to-day? 

Industrial  education  w4ll  rise  first  in  your  minds.  It  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  defective  teaching  of  the  subjects  in  our  schools,  and 
the  utilitarian  spirit  of  specializing  prevalent  in  society.  Says  Pro- 
fessor Anderson,  of  Rochester  University,  in  a  recently  published 
letter:  "Our  modern  tendency  is  to  consider  knowledge  of  details, 
which  are  unrelated  in  thought,  standing  apart  from  any  coherent 
system,  as  science.  This  is  the  weakness  of  our  age.  The  weakness  of 
former  ages  was  contempt  for  investigation  of  details,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  evolve  science  from  an  empty  mind." 

Thus  we  oscillate  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  It  is  the  part  of 
a  wise  man  to  remed}',  as  far  as  ho  can,  the  specific  evils  of  his  own 
age.  Again,  Agassiz  said  to  the  same  distinguished  authority:  "lam 
more  and  more  suspicious  of  the  observations  and  deductions  of  a  man 
who  is  familiar  with  but  one  narrow  specialty  in  science."  Industrial 
education,  as  a  specialty,  has  a  questionable  parentage.  The  schools 
are  now  too  overcrowded  with  subjects,  and  it  has  no  place  unless  by 
aubstitution.  The  State  has  no  right  to  expend  public  money  as  a 
general  educational  measure  to  educate  in  any  trade  unless  the  return 
-will  be  proportionate  to  the  expenditure.  It  can  and  should  establish 
technical  schools  and  trade  schools,  but  only  as  adjuncts  to  the  general 
training  of  the  common  school  system.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  com- 
mon schools  to  form  men  —  citizens.  It  is  the  part  of  trade  schools  to 
educate  artisans,  and  has  its  place  as  efficient  in  development  of 
industries. 

The  increased  interest  in  the  physical  care  of  the  individual  citizen 
may  be  seen  from  the  trend  of  popular  opinion  as  shown  in  the  grow- 
ing number  of  well-equipped  gymnasiums  in  our  leading  colleges,  and 
the  chairs  of  physical  culture  yearly  increasing.  It  can  also  be 
observed  in  the  Legislature  of  the  year,  in  the  plans  for  school  build- 
ings.    The  superintendent  of  the  New  York  school  system  has  pledged 
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himself  to  the  betterinfi^  of  the  condition  of  the  Bchoola.  "We  admit 
that  the  subject  of  physical  education  has  become  hackneyed,  but  we 
firmly  believe  that  the  time  of  adjustment  is  near  at  hand.  Educa- 
tional reforms  are  coming  on  apace.  The  last  session  of  the  Legi&i- 
ture  grappled  with  efficient  educational  problems  and  offered  man? 
effective  remedies. 

The  greatest  hindrances  to  education  are  from  within  the  profcB- 
sion,  and  the  greatest  reforms  are  made  useless  by  inefficient  senice. 
If  scientific  methods  are  to  prevail,  if  the  profession  of  teaching  is  to 
be  ennobled,  if  our  school  system  is  to  be  made  coherent,  and  if  tb« 
education  of  New  York  State  is  to  be  elevated,  it  must  be  It  the 
activity  of  the  teachers  at  county  associations,  teachers'  institutes  and 
all  educational  gatherings.  Each  must  cost  his  mite  in  the  commai 
treasury,  and  each  must  work  with  his  might  for  the  common  wel&re 
—each  must  sink  personal  consideration  for  the  g'eneral  good. 

Adjourned  to  meet  in  set'.tions  at  four  p.  m. 

The  section  of  Professional  Training  for  Teachers  was  opened  it 
two  p.  M.  in  the  church.  Dr.  R  A.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego,  in  the  chair. 

Herbart  and  His  Philosophy  of  Education. 

The  first  paper  was  read  by  Miss  M.  K.  Smith,  of  Oswego,  subject: 
**  Herbart  and  his  Philosophy  of  Education,"  and  was  as  follows: 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  at  Oldenburg,  in  North  Get- 
many.  May  4,  1776. 

From  the  accounts  given  of  his  early  life  he  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  the  family  of  infant  prodigies.  We  hear  of  him  at  eight  yeare  d 
age  as  having  put  away  childish  amusements,  as  repeating,  simd 
without  mistake,  a  sermon  heard  at  church,  as  utilizing  mathematki 
in  his  games  with  his  playfellows,  and  at  a  very  early  age  perfecOBg 
himself  in  music.  Mention  is  made  of  his  studying  logic  at  eleva 
At  fourteen  he  wrote  an  article  upon  the  "  Doctrine  of  Human  Free- 
dom;" at  seventeen  he  delivered  an  oration  upon  the  "  General  Cans* 
that  affect  tlie  Growth  and  Decline  of  Morality  in  States,"  and  it 
eighteen,  at  the  close  of  his  gymnasium  course,  he  g-ave  an  address  a 
Latin,  in  which  ho  compared  Cicero's  and  Kant's  "Thoughts  upontke 
Highest  Good  and  the  Foundation  of  Practical  Philosophy." 

Without  the  most  judicious  guidance,  unusual  intellectiial  deTelop* 
ment  at  an  early  age  is  productive  of  danger,  and  it  was  fortunate  fof 
Herbart  that  he  had  a  mother  who  realized  keenly  the  responsihilitj 
involved  in  litting  an  extraordinary  genius  for  usefulness  in  the  worii 
To  her  careful  attention  Herbart  no  doubt  owed  the  eymiuetrieil 
development  of  his  early  life,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  mtnT- 
sided  interest  in  educational  subjects,  which  to  an  extraordintfj 
degree,  characterized  him  as  a  man.  Herbart's  mother  was,  indeei 
no  ordinary  woman.  She  was  present  at  every  lesson  given  her«» 
by  liis  private  instructor,  and,  after  he  entered*  school,  herself  Bupfl^ 
intended  his  studies.  She  learned  Greek  that  she  mi*Tht  aid  him  B 
acquiring  this  language,  and  when  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  haTiBg 
finished  his  course  in  the  gjTnnasium,  Herbart  entered  the  UniTersHy 
of  Jena,  his  mother  gave  up  her  home  and  accompanied  him  into  li 
student  life  in  this  **City  of  the  Muses." 

At  the  time  of  his  leavin^^^  the  gymnasium,  Easter,  1794,  theprincipil 
Kector   Manso,    in   liis   arldress   to  the  students  g'oing  out  from  tl» 
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institution  said  that,  among  the  graduates  as  well  as  among  his 
fellow-students,  Herbart  had  constantly  maintained  an  excellent 
deportment,  had  evinced  zeal  and  perseverance  in  his  studies,  and  bj 
unweaiying  diligence,  had  constantly  endeavored  to  develop  and  perfect 
his  talents. 

In  going  to  Jena,  Herbart's  intention  was,  in  accordance  with  the 
wish  of  his  parents,  to  fit  himself  for  tlie  practice  of  law,  but  the 
influences  of  the  place,  together  with  his  previous  inclination,  pre- 
vented the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  so  that  the  study  of 
jarisprudence  gave  place  to  that  of  philosophy. 

By  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  his  friend  Langreuter,  of 
Oldenburg,  an  understanding  of  the  environment  of  the  young 
student  may,  perhaps,  be  best  conveyed:  "  My  mother  often  spends 
her  mornings  with  the  most  free  thinking  professor,  Fichte,  and  her 
afternoons  with  Countess  Kamekin,  a  most  zealous  aristocrat  and 
fnture  Moravian." 

The  wife  of  one  of  our  professors,  Frau  Hofrath  G.,  herself  sweeps 
the  street  Another,  Mde.  Mereau,  makes  poetry  for  the  Schiller 
Musenalmanach,  and  studies  Kant  and  Fichte. 

There  is  here  a  special  division  between  the  old  and  young  profes- 
sors. The  latter  have  their  own  peculiar  circle,  and,  indeed,  very 
little  intercourse  with  the  former;  also,  they  are  nearly  the  only  ones 
nrho  have  any  hearers. 

In  the  faculty,  the  chairs  of  the  special  sciences  are  excellently  well 
filled,  but  the  subordinate  subjects  suffer  wofuUy.  "  We  have  as  good 
as  lost  our  great  teacher  of  philology,  Schutz;  his  illness  leaves  us 
small  hope  that  we  will  ever  read  again.  Schiller  has  not  read  for  a 
▼ery  long  tiiiie,  and,  indeed,  seldom  leaves  his  room.  Goethe  is  often 
here  in  company  with  Hufeland,  Loder  and  others.  Wieland  and 
Herder  come  very  rarely,  and  have  here  but  few  acquaintances." 

Through  the  management  of  his  indefatigable  mother,  Herbart 
•was  thrown  into  constant  intercourse  with  Fichte,  for  a  time  meeting 
him  every  day  at  dinner,  and  through  her  influence  he  made  the  per- 
sonal acquaintance  of  Schiller.  He  also  became  a  member  of  the 
Znterary  Society  of  Free  Men,  the  men  who  had  not  relinquished  at 
least  a  part  of  their  personal  freedom  by  attaching  themselves  to  any 
of  the  academic  societies.  During  his  college  course,  Herbart  reso- 
lutely refrained  from  connecting  himself  with  students*  unions  of  any 
kind.  In  consequence  of  this  ho  had  comparatively  little  intercourse 
"with  the  students,  and,  indeed,  only  with  those  who  took  the  trouble 
to  seek  him  out.  What  he  was  to  his  friends  may  be  indicated  by  an 
abstract  from  a  letter  written  after  his  death  by  a  former  student  of 
JTena: 

"  The  first  time  I  saw  Herbart  was  one  day  at  Dormdorf,  as  with  cap 
drawn  down  over  his  brows,  and  with  slovenly,  uncertain  gait  he  went 
up  and  do^vn  in  the  inn,  where  he  had  a  room.  The  fellows  with  me 
pointed  him  out  as  a  powerful,  unapproachable  greatness,  possessing 
marvellous  capability,  of  which,  at  that  time,  I  saw  no  possible  indi- 
csation.  In  the  autumn  Bolilendorf  procured  me  admission  to  the 
liiterary  Society,  and  there  I  learned  to  know  Herbart  He  attached 
himself  to  me;  drew  me  to  him. 

**  My  diary  records  one  evening  when,  according  to  his  custom,  he 
Tisitea  me,  and,  for  the  first  time,  opened  the  depths  of  Abstraction* 
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the  doctrine  of  Existence  and  of  the  Ego.  It  tells  how  I  opposed  bim, 
with  what  energy;  how  I  clung  to  reality;  how  gloomy  the  discuasioa 
became;  how  I  charged  him  not  to  leave  me  alone  in  the  sohtadeinto 
which  he  had  driven  me. 

"His  victory  was  complete,  and,  afterwards,  these  discussions  were 
regularly  continued,  generally  from  five  to  six  in  the  evening,  when  I 
heard  Fichte  and  took  part  in  his  conversation.  To  us,  his  frieai 
Herbart,  because  of  his  infinite  faithfulness,  his  amiability  and  his 
iinassumingness  of  character,  was  invaluable." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Fichte  exercised  an  immense  inflaence  oter 
Herbart's  life;  yet  although  the  latter  held  the  g-enius  of  his  teachfi 
in  the  highest  possible  esteem,  and  felt  towards  him  the  keenest  po^ 
sonal  gratitude,  his  judgment  was  in  no  way  blinded  to  the  deddeih 
cies  or  mistakes  of  his  master.  "  Fichte,"  he  says,  "  has  instructed  me 
by  his  errors  and  he  was  able  to  do  it  because  his  investigations  were 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  characterized  by  that  striving  after  exact- 
ness by  means  of  which  every  teacher  of  philosophy  must  be  usefd 
to  his  pupils.  Without  exactness,  instruction  trains  only  dreamen 
and  simpletons."  Herbart's  keen  insight  and  inexorable  reason  kd 
him  to  the  conviction  that  the  idealism  of  Fichte  was  not  sufficient  to 
comprehend  the  inner  and  the  outer  world. 

The  year  1796  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  German  thought 
which  is  indicated  by  the  departure  of  realistic  from  idealistic  pliil- 
osophy;  this  is,  consequently,  the  date  of  Herbart 's  departure  froa 
Fichte,  and  the  beginning  of  the  foundation  of  his  own  system  d 
philosophy,  which  was  formulated  in  later  years. 

The  limits  of  a  single  paper  forbid  any  attempt  to  describe  tie 
strivings  of  a  youth  of  twenty  after  a  form  of  truth  which  gravbeards 
had  spent  a  lifetime  in  seeking  and  had  failed  to  find.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult, however,  to  understand  that  at  this  period  of  his  hfe  Heriftit 
experienced  the  depths  of  that  solitude  into  which  a  human  soal 
seeking  unaided  n  new  way  must  penetrate.  He  was  obliged,  in  greit 
measure,  to  leave  the  landmarks  set  up  by  the  philosophers  of  thi 
ideal  school,  and  to  make  for  himself  a  way  whose  foundation  shonld 
at  least  be  firm  ground.  He  rejected  the  doctrine  of  freedom  as  gi^a 
by  the  idealists,  because  it  seemed  to  him  incompatible  with  the  edi- 
cational  influence  upon  men.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  upon  this  subject, 
he  says,  "  I  am  very  modest  in  my  demands  for  human  freedom,  iri 
as  I  give  up  seeking  this  in  the  philosophy  of  Schelling  as  well  ■ 
Fichte,  I  seek  rather  to  determine  a  man  by  the  laws  of  reason  ui 
nature,  and  to  give  him  that  which  will  put  him  in  a  position  to  nuto 
something  of  himself." 

At  this  period,  when  Herbart  had  given  himself  up  almost  entirdf 
to  philosophical  meditation  and  was  in  danger  of  achieving  far  higbtf 
abstractions,  and,  perhaps,  vaguer  theories  than  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors, Providence  presented  an  opportunity  for  practical  work,  which, 
no  doubt,  at  a  later  period  greatly  aided  him  in  reaching  definite  coBr 
elusions,  and  preserved  him  from  the  charge  of  being  a  mere  theorist 

Several  friends  of  Herbart's  had  undertaken  to  select  a  tutor  for  tk 
sons  of  the  bailiff,  Stei^^er,  of  Berne,  Switzerland.  The  discussions  regtrf* 
ing  a  Ruitable  man  resulted  in  Herbart's  offering  himself  asacanchiU** 
for  the  i^osition,  whicdi  offer  was  at  once  gladly  accepted.  In  this  stepbe 
was  directly  influenced  by  his  mother,  who  seems  to  have  underftood 
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his  peculiar  difficulties  better  than  he  himself  did.  She  felt  that  some 
practical  occupation  would  be  better  for  him  than  constant  absorption 
In  philosophical  speculation,  and  herself  assumed  the  full  responsibility 
of  his  decision.  Had  she  foreseen  that  it  was  to  change  his  purposes 
for  the  future  and  thus  disappoint  all  her  hopes  and  aspirations  for 
her  son,  she  would  probably  have  hesitated  before  she  advised  him  to 
leave  Jena. 

Concerning  his  life  in  the  Steiger  family,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  he 
says:  "The  bit  of  ground  that  has  been  given  me  to  cultivate  has  not 
been  neglected  by  nature,  but  it  has  lain  for  a  long  time  fallow,  and 
has  become  hard  and  firm.  Before  I  can  sow  anything  thereon,  I  must 
dig  with  all  my  strength.  However,  all  the  tools  that  I  can  use  are 
abundantly  supplied,  as  also  are  places  of  rest  where  I  can  be  happy 
or  can  reflect  upon  what  is  next  to  be  done.  Friendly  faces  and  help- 
ful hands,  so  far  as  help  is  possible,  respect  and  courtesy,  and,  above 
all,  full  freedom  in  the  arrangement  of  my  work,  united  with  the 
greatest  interest  in  its  success,  these  have  I  desired,  and  these  have  I 
found  in  the  house  of  the  Bailiff  Steiger. 

"  The  man  is  a  man,  the  woman  is  a  woman,  and  the  seven  children 
are  children.  Steiger  is  punctuality  and  conscientiousness  personified, 
but  no  pedant  withal;  he  is  almost  without  prejudices  and  is  open  to 
everything,  in  reason,  that  one  presents.  Upon  occasion  he  can  be 
cheerful  and  even  jokes.  Under  his  government  life  moves  with  quiet 
aniformity,  the  mother  ever  gentle  and  mild,  the  children  ever  joyous. 
The  house  is  no  temple  of  genius,  but  it  is  the  dwelling  of  sound  human 
intelligence." 

"While  here  Herbart  found  little  time  for  abstract  speculation,  as,  in 
SMldition  to  his  duties  as  tutor,  he  was  employed  in  making  observa- 
tions on  his  pupils,  which  observations  formed  ay  groundwork  for  his 
system  of  psychology  and  furnished  illustrative  material  for  much  of 
bis  later  work  upon  pedagogy  as  a  science. 

The  father  of  his  pupils  being  much  from  home,  Herbart  advised 
liim  by  letter  of  the  progress  of  his  boys.  These  letters  are  character- 
ized by  a  faithfulness  in  detail,  a  clearness  and  correctness  of  judg- 
ment, and  an  indifference  to  self-interest  that  are  probably  unequalled. 
Eie  recorded  faithfully  the  intellectual  manifestations  of  the  lads,, 
explained  carefully  the  principles  of  education,  as  well  as  his  reasons- 
for  every  step  of  his  work,  and  strove  unwearyingly  to  convert  elevated 
theory  into  corresponding  practice. 

The  writing  of  these  letters  doubtless  gave  an  order  and  arrange- 
ment to  his  theories  upon  education,  that  he  could  have  secured  in  no- 
other  way,  while,  through  constant  exercise,  his  power  of  thought 
became  stronger  and  more  complete. 

The  aim  of  education,  instruction  as  a  means  of  education,  the  rela- 
tion of  means  to  ends,  the  manifold  variety  of  mental  life,  the  material 
of  instruction  calculated  to  satisfy  this  variety,  these  were  all  questions 
vv^hich  occupied  the  mind  of  the  young  teacher,  and  while  in  Berne, 
Lie  formed  upon  them  opinions  more  or  less  settled. 

In  1799  Herbart  visited  Pestalozzi  at  Burgdorf,  and  came  under  the 
second  great  influence  of  his  life.  Fichte  guided  him  to  the  study  of 
philosophy.  Pestalozzi  was  probably  instrumental  in  determining  for 
nim  the  department  of  science  in  which  to  apply  hin  philosophical 
principles. 


pedagogical  practice. 

In  tbis  counection,  an  abstract  from  a  letter  by  B< 
friend  may  be  given;  "Herbart  has  found  his  system 
no  way  like  that  of  Eeinhold,  Kant,  Kchte  or  Schellinf 
of  quite  another  sort,  you  may  from  its  origin  easily 
first  Baw  ibe  theory  of  science  in  a  dream.  Herba 
trary,  after  he  had  worked  through  the  Byatems  of  Fi< 
and  Kant,  slowly  rolled  chemistry  and  mathematics  i 
before  him,  and  with  a  certain  self-conscious  power. 
About  him  into  the  world,  then  glanced  back  into  his  < 
in  the  graceful  for^te  of  ^gistein,  near  Hocbstetteu 
three  weeks  played  the  hermit,  he  originated  his  on 
such  a  system  originated  in  a  free  nature,  does  ni 
adherence  of  free  natures. 

"Speaking  for  ourself,  we  bare  as  yet  only  entered  int« 
when  we  come  into  the  inner  sanctuary,  nothing  shall  I 
you.  As  yet,  you  are  only  invited  to  the  baptism  of  i 
has  Genius  for  its  creator.  Nature  for  its  mother,  and  '. 
its  nurse."  To  this  effusiou,  Herbart  added  that  his  fi 
think  of  it  as  a  system,  but  merely  as  the  first  poin 
whose  incorrectness  in  the  rough  outlining  he  had  not ; 

Anil  here,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  t 
tutor's  life  in  Switzerlnnd,  and  at  the  threshold  of  his  ^ 
we  shall  leave  Herbart  while  we  take  a  brief  review 
which  has  been,  and  is  destined  to  be  of  such  essen 
pedagogy  as  a  science. 

Pari   Second. 

Herbart  considered  psychology  to  be  the  science  o 
portani:e  to  the  teacher.  To  ignorance  of  this  subject  1 
great  number  of  mistakes  and  gaps  existing  in  pedagog: 
and  practice. 

He  opposed  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  and  his  follower) 
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powers  or  talents.  Herbart's  point  of  departure  from  the  scbolasti- 
cism  of  Schelling  and  Hegel,  the  formalism  of  Kant  and  the  material- 
ism of  the  Empiricists  lies  in  the  principle  that  concepts  are  the  ele- 
ments of  the  united  mental  life,  the  conditions  of  the  simple  nature 
of  the  soul  considered  as  a  unit,  and  that  all  the  remaining  facts, 
manifestations  of  consciousness,  are  the  results  of  combinations  and 
alternate  actions  of  these  concepts. 

The  simple  concept  is  the  absolutely  simple  sensation  which  the 
new -bom  child  first  receives  from  the  outside  world  into  the  souL 

[Note. — ^It  is  conceivable  that  simple  concepts  may  exist  in  the  soul, 
1>at  hardly  probable,  as  no  object  by  which  the  senses  can  be  affected 
is  absolutely  simple.  Every  material  object  is  a  combination  of  prop- 
erties and  qualities,  hence  the  mental  picture  or  concept  received 
from  it  must  be  composed  of  a  number  of  single,  simple  concepts.  It 
18,  however,  as  before  observed,  conceivable  that  an  elementary  con- 
cept of  a  tone  or  of  an  odor  of  which  the  cause  is  not  visible  may  be 
conveyed  into  the  soul.] 

Herbart  considered  mvestigation  i^to  the  manifestations  of  life  in 
the  soul,  rather  than  into  the  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  to  be  of  the 
first  importance  to  the  teacher. 

The  conditions  for  psychical  study  are  based  upon  the  possession 
of  a  rich  supply  of  psychical  facts  which  come  to  one  partly  through 
experience  and  self-observation;  partly  (and  this  is  by  far  the  richest 
source  of  supply)  through  observations  of  transparent  child-nature, 
and  partly  through  the  representations  of  historians,  geographers, 
poets,  etc. 

By  the  observation  of  these  psychical  facts,  the  practical  man  whose 
activity  takes  an  intellectual  direction  is  brought  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  understanding  mental  manifestations  and  of  gaining  an 

•  insight  into  the  laws  underlying  them. 

Upon  the  theory  of  the  existence  in  the  soul  of  concepts  and  their 

-  eombinations,  Herbart's  psychology  treats: 
First,  of  elementary  concepts,  and. 

Second,  of  combined  or  compounded  concepts  (i.  6.,  concepts  formed 
liy  the  union  of  several  simple  concepts  into  a  whole). 

In  connection  with  the  above  comes  investigation  into  states  of 
mind  which  are  the  results  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  -concepts 

y  upon  each  other  (the  opposition,  combination  and  alternate  working 
of  concepts). 

These  concepts  are  not  all  equally  strong  or  clear,  but  each,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  its  incapability  or  want  of  clearness,  is  sup- 
pressed, obscured,  checked  or  resisted  by  every  other.  That  concept 
that  has  the  highest  degree  of  vitality,  occupies  the  most  prominent 

.   place  in  consciousness.     The  suppressed  or  obscured  concepts  are, 
nowever,  not  extinguished  or  destroyed,  but  are  in  a  state  of  striving 

^.  to  become  free  and  to  regain  their  place  in  consciousness.     A  sup- 
pressed concept  may  receive  strength  by  the  reception  of  a  concept 

"  similar  to  or  identical  with  it     The  struggle  of  the  weaker  concepts 

1^.  to  free  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  the  stronger  ones  which  hold 

^  the  foremost  place  in  consciousness  gives  rise  to  what  we  call  desires, 

J  and  indicates  a  tendency  of  the  suppressed  concepts  to  overcome 

1{  resistance. 

^.       Probably  Herbart  never  heard  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  and 
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perhaps  would  Lave  been  Bhoeked  at  the  doctrines  of  Darwin,  yet  his 
theory  of  the  striving  of  concepts  against  a  latent  condition,  and  iis 
the  foremost  place  in  consciousness,  tog-ether  with  the  result  of  victon 
to  the  strongest,  corresponds  closely  with  the  theory  of  the  *'  Stro^ 
gle  for  Existence "  and  the  ''Survival  of  the  Fittest." 

The  chief  characteristic  of  desire  is  a  tendency  to  remoTe  tb 
hindrances  which  prevent  the  forward  progress  of  the  concepts  of  tke 
objects  desired.  This  results  in  willing,  or  in  uBing  such  means » 
ore  calculated  to  remove  the  obstacles.  If  the  suppressed  concefit 
receives  help  from  other  concepts,  yet  does  not  become  free,  the  de«R 
grows  stronger  and  is  accompanied  by  an  unpleasant,  dissatisfied 
feeling.  When  the  suppressed  concepts  at  length  succeed  in  becoBh 
ing  free,  satisfaction  and^  to  an  extent,  quiet  is  the  result. 

The  natural  transition  from  the  condition  of  desire  is  to  a  eondidfli 
of  wiUing,  i,  e.;  the  exercise  of  such  concepts  as  are  calcolakd  to 
achieve  the  freedom  of  the  desiring  concepts.  Strength  of  will  dep^ 
upon  the  resources  at  hand;  that  is,  the  greater  the  number  of  con- 
cepts calculated  to  aid  the  desiring  concepts  that  may  be  called  ioto 
exercise,  the  stronger  the  will. 

(The  richer  the  experience  in  a  certain  durection,  the  more  coifi' 
dently  does  the  will  assert  itself.) 

Character  is  the  result  of  strength  of  will  and  is  inchcated  byi 
certain  fullness  or  completeness  of  concepts  which  maintain  their  pli« 
in  consciousness  and  which  do  not  allow  foreign  concepts  to  remon 
them. 

What  is  known  as  a  weak  character  is  the  result  of  a  constinl 
change  of  concepts  in  consciousness. 

Herbart  considers  instruction  as  a  means  of  education,  to  depflrf 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  processes  of  perception,  aj^perception  vsk 
reproduction. 

Perception  is  the  process  by  means  of  which  sensations  received  bj 
the  action  of  material  objects  upon  the  senses  are  conveyed  to  tht 
soul,  where  they  are  known  as  mental  pictures  or  concepts.* 

Apperception  is  a  kind  of  inner  perception,  or  a  j^roeess  by  dm* 
of  which  the  concepts  already  in  the  soul  are  able  to  appropriate  tli 
new  concei)ts  which  are  l)rought  in.  Through  this  appropriation,  At 
concepts  already  present  become  stronger  and  less  liable  to  Wif 
suppressed.  If  the  new  concepts  are  foreign  to  those  already  preeeii 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  resist  the  former  vi 
to  thrust  them  out  of  consciousness.  In  this  case  there  is  no  app** 
ception,  but  rather  a  disagreement  which,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  old  concepts,  is  more  or  less  definite. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  new  concepts  are  stronger  than  tfci 
old,  in  which  case,  the  latter  become  obscured  and  the  former  tifci 
their  place  in  consciousness.  This  occurs  but  seldom,  as  the  i* 
of  okl  ccmcepts  is  usually  the  sum  of  a  man's  experience,  and  vA 
cates  his  settled  opinions.  The  removal  of  the  old  and  the  nre8e»«; 
of  the  new  concepts  in  consciousness  implies  generally  a  total  chaa^j 
of  convictions. 

Another  and  higher  result  of  the  process   of  apperception  ia  A^ ! 
union,  or  l^lendin^i^,  of  old  and  new  concepts  in  such  a  ^••y  **^j 
create  products  which  in  their  nature  may  be  quite  imlike  either  4* 
old  or  the  new. 
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The  third  process,  reproduction,  is  that  by  which   concepts   that 
liave  n heady  been  in  consciousness  and  have  been  removed,  are  again 

-  brought  forward.  This  process  has  two  divisions,  mediate  and  imme- 
diate reproduction.  The  latter  implies  the  power  of  obscured  con- 
cepts to  nse  as  soon  as  new  concepts  similar  to  them  are  introduced 
into  the  soul.     To  this  division  belong  also  the  free  concepts  which  at 

..   times,  without  any  assignable  reason,  rise  into  consciousness. 

The  first  division,  viz. :  mediate  reproduction,  implies  the  necessity 

-  for  means  to  call  into  consciousness  a  Hue  or  a  series  of  obscured  con- 
_.  -cepts,  whose  connection  with  each  other  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
,;  fact  of  their  having  been  received  into  consciousness  at  or  about  the 
,  same  time.  These  concepts  are  generally  reproduced  in  the  same  order 

-.  in  which  they  were  first  introduced  into  the  soul. 

In  regard  to  instruction:  A  rule  upon  these  processes  has  been 
'  given,  "which  enjoins  clear  perception,  through  apperception  and 
.  «xact  reproduction." 

According  to  Herbart,  the  ultimate  aim  of  education  is  the  highest 
"moral  development  of  the  human  being,  while  the  chief  factors  to 
'tluB  end  are:  "Discipline,  training  and  instruction." 

Discipline    has  a  two-fold  task:      "First,   negative;  the    suppres- 
sion  of  the  natural  unboundedness  and  wildness  of  the  child.     Sec- 
ond, positive ;  the  care  of  the  soul  in  its  intellectual,  spiiitual   and 
"moral  development.     The  fundamental  aid  is  employment,  while  the 
"'curative  measures  are  supervision  and  punishment  (corporal  punish- 
ment is  not  necessarily  implied). 

Respect  for  law  is  considered   morally  healthful,  and  the  enforce- 

-  ment  of  "  thou  shalt "  and  "  thou  shalt  not,"  is  freely  recommended. 
Briefly,  however,  the  elements  which  shall  underlie  the  discipline  of 
'the  child  are  love  and  authority. 

Training    consists  in    directing    the  mind    into    the  right  chan- 

nely  and  results   in  the   formation  and   elevation   of   character.    The 

""  means  to  this  end  are  the  example  of  the  teacher  and  the  exercise  of 

^  Uie  attention  upon  desirable  objects  to  the  exclusion  of  those  that  are 

undesirable  or  unworthy,  thus,  through  disuse,  weakening  the  influ- 

BBce  they  may  have  upon  the  mind. 

Instruction  shall  be  educative;  not  merely  educative  in  furnishing 
~  knowledge  and  external  technical  capability,  but  through  the  subject,  it 

-  ikall  promote  the  moral  development  of  the  child. 

1  A  nearer  aim  of  instruction  is  the  awakening  of  a  many-sided  inter- 
:  30t  which  shall  fit  the  future  man  to  make  himself  at  home  in  any 
,30untry  or  in  any  society,  and  shall  enable  him  to  adapt  himself  easily 

^5oany  change  of  circumstances,  as  well  as  make  him  ready  in  resources 

shat  shall  be  equal  to  any  emergency.  This  many-sided  interest  is  to  be 

;leTeloped  by  means  of  subjects  of  instruction,  by  the  intercourse  of 

:::; 'jhe  child  with  his  school-fellows,  and  by  the  teacher's  direct  dealing 
^iritli  the  members  of  the  school. 

^    In  pursuance  of  this  aim,  viz. :    The  development  of  many-sided- 

_\jMBBBt  ne  distinguishes  two  groups   of   interests.     In  the  first  group 

^..^ire  empirical,  speculative  and  esthetic  interests.  In  the  second  are 
lympathetic,  social  and  religious  interests. 

^  The  conditions  of  the  development  of  the  interests  of  the  first 
jproup  depend  upon  actual  knowledge  or  experience  with  objects  (in 

,,^h^  broadest  sense),  while  the  conditions  of  the  development  of  the 
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interests  of  the  second  group  depend  upon  experience  v 
beings. 

[Note. — The  development  of  religious  interests  depends 
study  as  well  as  upon  sympathetic  and  social  interest] 

In  support  of    this    plea  for  the   development   of  a 
interest  in  the  child,  Herbart  says:     ''The  many-sided  e 
race,  no  position,  no  age.     With  mercurial    thought,  wit 
sympathy,  he  adapts  himself  to  men,  women,  girls  and  chi 
is  what  you  will,  courtier  and  burgher;  be  is  at  home  in  At 
London,  in  Paris  and  in  Sparta.     Aristophanes    and  PL 
friends,  but  neither  possesses  him.     Intolerance  alone  is  t 
He  observes  all  variety,  thinks  the  highest  thoughts,  lov< 
beautiful  things.     He  ridicules  distortion,  and  practices 
Nothing  is  new,  while  everything  remains    fresh  to  hin 
prejudice,  aversion,  carelessness,  never  touch    him.     Let 
be  awakened  and   be    conducted  through    Europe,  you 
see  a  many-sided  man;  the  only  one,  so   far  as  we  kno^ 
individuality  was  many-sided. 

"In  this  sense,  the  man  of  strong  character  is  not  i 
because  he  does  not  wish  it  He  will  not  be  the  channel 
sensations  which  the  moment  sends,  nor  the  friend  of  a] 
hang  upon  him,  nor  the  tree  upon  which  the  fruit  of  t 
grows.  He  scorns  to  be  the  center  of  all  contradictions.  I 
and  contest  are  to  him  the  one  as  impleasant  as  the  other, 
to  ardor  and  earnestness. 

"  Between  many-sidedness  and  superficiality,  however,  it  i 
to  make  a  wide  distinction.  Every  minute  the  superfic 
some  one  else;  at  least,  he  is  differently  colored-  For  hir 
really  nothing  at  all.  He  throws  impressions  and  fancies 
him.  He  has  never  had  control  of  himself  nor  of  his  subj 
many-sides  are  not  there,  because  the  person  to  whom  tl 
belong  fails  to  exist." 

The  first  condition  of  instruction  in  any  subject  is  attent 
indeed,  is  almost  synonymous  with  interest  Attention  hsu 
sions:  First,  primitive  attention,  which  enables  the  child  t 
observation;  and  second,  apperceiving  attention,  which  e: 
child  to  appropriate  new  knowledge,  and  to  produce  new  con 

The  course  of  instruction  in  eitiber,  progressive  or  retrogr 
either  synthetic  or  analj'tic. 

Here  we  shall  leave  this  description  of  Herbart  and  his 
the.  hope  that  the  teachers  of  America  may  have  an  early  o] 
to  avail  themselves  of  a  system  at  once  clear,  simple  and  ra 
in  every  respect  calculated  to  supply  our  lack  in  the  directi 
osopliical  pedagogy.     To  those  who  may  be  still  uncertain 
a  system  of  which  so  little  as  yet  is  known  we  present  Herbi 
ration  of  his  fundamental  principle:     "Should  any  one,  ii 
get  a  broader  view,  wish  to  stand  on  my  shoulders,  he,  at 
not  be  afraid  of  the  ground  giving  way  under  me,  for  I  stan( 
the  single  point  of  the  *  I,*  but  upon  a  foundation  as  wide  sa 
experience." 

The  noxt  two  speakers,  Dr.  Seeley  and  Professor  Bulbs,  r 
arrived,  the  next  subject, 
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Teachers'  Classes  in  Academies, 

#ame  up.  Discussion  was  introduced  by  Inspector  C.  R  Hawkins, 
^bo  considered  that  a  close  connection  exists  between  the  teachers' 
diass,  the  institute  and  the  Normal  school,  the  two  former  being  a  kind 
of  preparation  for  the  latter.  The  institute  deals  with  the  how  of 
instruction,  the  teachers'  class  with  the  wliat  and  the  ?iow,  and  the 
formal  school  with  the  what  and  the  how, 

Bequirements  of  pupils  entering  teachers'  classes: 

1.  Certain  standard  of  scholarship. 

2.  Possession  of  Begents'  pre-certificate. 

Of  2,500  students  found  in  teachers'  classes,  25  per  cent  held  teach- 
ers' certificates,  50  per  cent  had  already  taught,  and  75  per  cent  held 
academic  certificates.  Professor  Hawkins  advanced  the  opinion  that 
the  value  of  the  Normal  school  diploma  would  not  be  lessened  if  the 
Normal  graduates  were  obliged  to  pass  an  examination. 

Dr.  Yerrill  thought  that  the  Normal  school  diploma  ought  to  be 
legal,  and  that  no  examination  ought  to  be  required  after  receiving  it. 
He  stated  that  the  requirements  of  the  students  in  teachers'  classes 
were  the  common  English  branches,  history  of  the  United  States, 
civil  government  and  physiology.  The  gentleman  stated  that  the 
examination  in  United  States  history  was  considered  too  severe  and 
would  doubtless  be  modified. 

Principal  Clapp,  of  Fulton,  Oswego  county,  said  that  in  his  vicinity 
he  found  few  Normal  graduates  teaching.  During  the  past  year  he 
found  sixty-one  members  of  teachers'  classes  teaching.  He  found 
that  the  work  of  conducting  teachers'  classes  was  of  the  hardest  kind. 

Principal  Clapp  was  ashamed  that  teachers  must  be  supervised  by 
people  having  less  culture  than  the  teachers  themselves.  He  was 
ashamed  that  teachers  must  be  subjected  to  frequent  examinations, 
when  lawyers,  doctors,  etc.,  take  but  one  examination,  which  is  final 
He  hoped  the  time  will  come  when  teachers  will  get  one  license,  which 
will  be  for  life. 

Dr.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego,  asked  what  portion  of  time  is  given  to 
teachers'  classes,  and  what  is  the  course  of  study  ? 

Prof.  Hawkins  answered,  that  one  hour  a  day  for  seventy-six  weeks 
was  devoted  to  the  study  of  subjects,  and  to  methods  of  teaching 
that  subject. 

The  Study  op  Children  as  an  Element  in  the  Training  op  TEAOHERa 

A  motion  being  made  that  the  discussion  of  this  subject  be  closed. 
Superintendent  Balliet,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  was  introduced  and  spoke  for 
ten  minutes  upon  "The  Study  of  Children  as  an  Element  in  the 
Training  of  Teachers."  Mr.  Balliet  said  that  as  an  element  in  the 
training  of  horses  the  study  of  horses  would  be  considered  the  chief 
requisite.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  chief  work  of  the  Normal 
school  is  to  train  the  student  to  observe  and  intelligently  interpret 
the  manifestations  of  children.  This  training  could  only  be  gained 
through  actual  practice.  It  is  imposssble  to  get  ordinary  teachers  to 
comprehend  a  principle  that  is  not  illustrated.  The  application  of  a 
principle  is  the  interpretation  of  a  principle.  To  the  majority  of 
teachers  principles  become  mere  rules  of  action,  unless  the  teacher 
discovers  them  for  himself.     That  in  many  cases  it  is  difficult  for  a 
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teacher  to  illustrate  the  principle  implied  in  the  rule  **  proceed  iron 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract ; "  or  ''  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.' 
Psychology,  if  it  is  to  be  of  benefit,  must  be  studied  indactiTdj 
The  student  must  be  trained  to  observe  his  own  mind  as  well  as  thi 
minds  of  others.  Psychology  can  be  as  truly  an  objective  study  at 
botany.  It  was  through  the  observations  of  psychical  facts  that  tb( 
science  of  psychology  was  first  systematized.  People  seem  to  bait 
forgotten  the  fact  that  the  mental  faculties  develop  in  a  certaia  orda 
Mr.  Balliet  thought  it  would  be  well  that  students  make  a  record  a 
the  manifestations  of  the  children  as  they  occur  in  the  school-room 
The  benefit  resulting  from  this  training  in  observation,  besides  bemi 
of  service  in  pedagogy,  is  of  incalculable  service  to  the  teacher,  m 
power  to  observe  implies,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a  condition  d 
constant  growth  and  improvement.  After  Mr.  Balliet  finished,  tin 
question  was  asked  whether  psychology  might  be  studied  in  coUegv 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Normal  schooL  Mr.  Balliet  answered  tiik 
whenever  psychology  is  studied  it  ought  to  be  studied  indactivelj. 

The  Trainino  of  Teachebs  in  Germany. 

Dr.  Seeley  next  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Training  of  Teachen  is 
Germany,"  which  was  as  follows: 

No  other  country  in  the  world  has  such  thoroughly  prepared 
teachers  as  Germany,  and  in  no  other  country  is  teaching  so  com- 
pletely a  profession.  These  two  thoughtis  are  closely  connected 
Because  of  the  thoroughly  prepared  teachers,  teaching  is  a  profesaan, 
and  as  teaching  is  a  profession,  prepared  professional  teachers  are 
necessary.  Every  teacher  of  Germany  has  either  completed  the 
course  of  a  teachers'  seminary,  or  a  university.  This  appUes  to  tin 
teachers  of  all  classes  of  schools,  private  as  well  as  public,  viUage  if 
well  as  city,  common  schools  as  well  as  gymnasiums.  The  State  hMB  a 
standard  of  culture  which  all  scholars  must  reach  at  about  a  giftt 
age,  and  to  secure  this  end  it  requires  that  only  teachers  approv^  bj 
the  State  shall  be  employed. 

Teachers  who  have  been  employed  in  the  Lehrerseminctr,  correspond- 
ing to  our  Normal  schools,  are  employed  in  the  common  schools  of  boA 
village  and  city,  while  the  imiversity  men  are  employed  in  the  gyn- 
nasium,  realschulen,  and  largely  in  the  private  schools. 

It  is  seldom  that  either  of  these  classes  is  found  in  the  territoiy  d 
the  other.  The  limits  of  this  paper  compel  me  to  confine  mjsdf 
largely  to  the  former  class,  viz. :  the  teachers  who  are  trained  in  the 
Lehrer seminar,  or  Normal  school.  I  will  simply  say,  however,  th«t 
teachers  who  take  the  university  course,  and  thereby  fit  themselTCi 
for  the  higher  schools,  must  take  lectures  in  pedagogics,  psychologjr 
and  the  philosophy  of  education.  They  must  also  take  part  in  5fl»- 
nararbeU,  that  is,  in  a  kind  of  school  of  methods,  where  each  gi^ 
lessons,  with  pupils  subject  to  criticism. 

But  to  the  training  of  common  school  teachers,  or  Normal  school 
work,  we  now  turn  our  attention.  As  Germany  is  not  subject  to  n^ 
growth  in  population  and  as  most  teachers  remain  permanently  in  tlift 
work,  they  are  able  to  estimate  with  considerable  accuracy  the 
number  of  teachers  needed  to  supply  the  demand.  Theorefors 
they  have  erected  as  many  Normal  schools  in  each  pw^* 
iuce    as    may    be    needed.      As   the   government   is    bound  to  tat- 
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nish  places  for  its  teachers,  only  such  number  as  will  probablj 
be  needed  can  be  admitted  to  the  Normal  schools.  Exper- 
ience has  settled  this  matter  so  that  supply  and  demand  are  kept 
in  equilibrium.  If  a  young  man  enters  a  Normal  school  he  is  expected 
to  devote  his  life  to  teaching,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  candidate  fails  to 
complete  the  course.  There  is  a  stability  about  this  German  plan 
that  is  highly  commendable.  An  examination  of  statistics  shows  that 
there  is  one  Normal  school  to  about  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitanta 

Each  school  has  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  students,  divided  into 
three  classes,  the  work  of  each  class  requiring  a  year.  The  plan  thus 
outlined  has  especial  reference  to  male  teachers,  as  probably  ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  instructors  of  Germany  are  male.  But  there  are 
Normal  schools  for  ladies.  Their  work  is  chiefly  preparation  for 
Hiandarbeit,  or  knitting,  sewing  and  other  work  belonging  to  females, 
and  gymnastic  training  for  girls.  They  are  also  prepared  for  the  pri- 
mary classes,  beyond  which  they  can  never  teach  in  the  public  schools. 
They  must,  however,  pass  their  examination  in  advanced  subjects  even 
though  they  may  never  be  allowed  to  teach  them.  We  may  remark,  in 
passing,  that  the  admission  of  female  teachers  to  any  grade  of  class- 
work  is  regarded  with  jealously  by  the  sterner  sex. 

As  already  indicated,  the  course  is  usually  three  years.  It  is  seldom 
less,  but  is  sometimes  extended  to  four  years.  The  student  is  not  less 
than  seventeen  years  of  age.  Thus,  after  completing  the  eight  years 
of  the  common  school  course,  being  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  young 
man  must  attend  a  preparatory  school  for  three  years  before 
he  can  enter  the  Normal  school.  In  many  cases  these  preparatory 
schools  are  connected  with  the  Normal  schools.  To  enter  the  seminar, 
or  normal  department,  the  candidate  must,  in  religion,  be  acquainted 
with  Bible  history,  the  chief  characters,  the  articles  of  faith,  history 
of  the  BeformatiDU,  and  be  able  to  repeat  at  least  fifty  hymns;  in 
language,  he  must  be  able  to  read,  write  and  express  Inmself  accu- 
rately in  his  mother  tongue,  no  other  language  being  required  for 
this  class  of  teachers;  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  literature,  and 
be  able  to  repeat  many  pieces  in  prose  and  poetry;  in  arithmetic,  he 
must  be  master  of  what  is  usually  included  in  our  practical  arithme- 
tics; he  must  have  made  a  good  beginning  in  algebra  and  geometry; 
in  natural  history,  he  must  be  familiar  with  the  most  important 
objects  of  the  vegetable,  animal  and  mineral  kingdoms,  their  construc- 
tion, development,  classes,  families,  etc.;  in  physics,  he  must  know 
fully  as  much  as  is  required  to  pass  the  Regents'  examination,  in  both 
elementary  and  advanced  physics;  in  chemistry,  knowledge  of  the 
important  chemical  processes,  and  their  experimental  foundation, 
especially  with  reference  to  dyeing,  bleaching  and  other  practical  uses; 
in  geography,  especial  knowledge  of  Germany,  general  knowledge  of 
all  other  countries,  use  of  globe,  and  the  chief  matters  of  mathemati- 
cal, descriptive  and  physical  geography;  in  history,  exact  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  fatherland,  and  knowledge  of  the  important 
events  and  persons  of  general  history.  He  must  also  know  the 
elements  of  music,  be  able  to  write  a  fair  hand,  and  draw  readily. 
With  this  preparation,  he  enters  upon  his  Normal  course  of  thre« 
years. 

The  first  two  years  are  devoted  to  extending  and  deepening  the 
knowledge  of  the  student  in  the  subjects  already  pursued.     In  addi- 
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idon  to  these  he  has  pedagogics,  including  the  hiBtory  of  education, 
theory  and  practice,  didactics,  methods,  etc.  He  has  also  careful 
training  in  (drawing,  music  and  gymnastics.  In  music  he  learns  to 
play  the  organ;  this  is  necessary  because  as  villag'e  school-master  it 
is  his  duty  to  play  the  organ  in  chtirch.  He  learns  to  play  the  violin, 
in  order  that  he  may  accompany  the  voices  of  his  pupils  when  they 
sing.  The  teacher  must  not  only  be  able  to  teach  music  scientificallj, 
but  he  must  be  able  to  lead  the  singing.  The  Oermans  act  on  the 
principle  laid  down  by  Luther  four  centuries  ago,  that  a  school-master 
who  cannot  sing  has  no  place  in  the  school.  German  pedagogics 
teaches  that  there  must  be  a  ziel  der  erziehung,  an  end,  an  object  of 
education,  and  this  end  or  object  must  be  clearly  marked  out  at  th« 
beginning.  Thus  at  outset  the  young  man  is  brought  face  to  ha 
wiUi  the  fact  that  he  is  preparing  for  teaching,  and  during  the  entire 
course  he  is  never  allowed  to  lose  sight  of  the  mark  at  which  he  is 
aiming.  With  the  training  thus  indicated,  and  ^th  such  ideal  erer 
held  before  him  for  the  first  two  years,  the  student  enters  the  work 
of  the  last  year  with  a  ripeness  and  preparation  that  insure  intelligent 
work  and  promise  success. 

All  German  Normal  schools  have  a  practice  school  attached  to  them. 
The  late  Stoy,  perhaps  the  greatest  pedagogue  of  this  generation, 
said:  "  Ein  padagogisches  seminar ohne  nebungsschule  ist  ein  unding^ 
(a  pedagogical  seminary  without  a  practice  school  is  a  nonenitr). 
Each  student  must  teach  from  six  to  eighteen  hours  per  week  for  u 
entire  year.  He  is  given  a  class  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  pupils,  and 
is  held  responsible  for  discipline,  instruction,  progress  in  studies  ud 
all  matters  connected  with  the  school  for  which  he  would  be  answer- 
able in  actual  school-work.  He  is  a  teacher  entered  upon  his  wcni; 
but  besides  the  responsibility,  he  is  under  sharp,  careful,  rigid  criti- 
cism. A  fellow-student  is  expected  to  be  present  as  observer  and  critic. 
One  of  the  professors  of  the  school  visits  nim  at  every  session  as  critic 
Criticisms  are  seldom  made  on  the  spot,  but  privately  at  the  close  of 
the  class.  Once  a  week,  or  of tener,  a  general  conference  is  held  for 
criticism,  discussion  and  advice.  In  these  exercises  both  professon 
and  students  take  part,  and  they  last  sometimes  several  hours.  Onfe 
a  week  a  student  is  called  upon  to  give  a  probelekiion,  that  is,  a  model 
lesson  with  children,  in  the  presence  of  the  faculty  and  of  his  fellow- 
students.  At  the  close  of  the  lesson  the  children  are  dismissed  ind 
searching  criticism  follows.  Sometimes  these  model  lessons  are  gixeB 
by  the  professors.  In  all  of  these  meetings,  and  in  these  discussions 
the  aim  is  not  simply  to  show  defects  and  point  out  the  remedy  bet 
to  find  the  psychological  foundation  and  to  discover  the  pedago<nc«l 
value  of  each  lesson  and  each  truth.  In  these  meetings,  especiallj  i» 
the  conference,  cases  of  discipline  are  discussed,  prog'ress  in  the  studies 
of  individual  pupils  is  brought  to  notice,  and  thus  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  which  the  teacher  must  meet  are  brought  forward 
and  treated  wisely,  carefully  and  practically  by  the  professors.  This 
practice-work  and  the  criticism  connected  therewith  is  so  thoroogi 
and  efficient  that  the  graduate  enters  his  work  of  teaching,  not  •» 
a  novice,  not  as  one  filled  with  fme-spun  theories,  but  as  a  teacher  d 
some  experience  who  has  already  considered  many  of  the  problene 
of  his  profession. 

In  addition  to  the  work  above  indicated,  for  the  last  year  the  stadent 
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continues  his  work  of  the  two  previous  years,  especially  in  psychology, 
pedagogics,  logic  and  philosophy.  Theory  and  practice  are  made  to 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  young  graduate  is  armed  with  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  philosophy  of  education,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  how  to 
apply  it  After  graduation  the  young  man  is  given  work  in  a  public 
school,  but  his  training  does  not  yet  cease.  He  must  serve  two  years 
as  a  hul/slehrer,  or  assistant,  after  which,  if  he  has  given  proof  of  his 
capability,  he  is  a  regularly  constituted  teacher  and  is  given  a  perma- 
nent place. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  after  the  course  of  training  above  indicated, 
that  Germany  has  such  a  magnificent  corps  of  teachers,  and  conse- 
quently such  a  thorough  system  of  education  ?  There  are  many  things 
in  the  German  system  that  cannot  be  applied  to  our  peculiar  conditions. 
But  there  is  not  one  incident  in  their  plan  of  training  teachers  which 
is  not  entirely  practicable  to  America.  We  have  borrowed  the  idea  of 
Normal  schools  from  Germany,  and  have  adopted  much  of  her  plan. 
Xiet  us  go  as  far  as  she  does,  and  insist  that  our  Normal  schools  shall 
be  training  schools  for  i^achers  only,  and  not  academies  for  general 
culture,  and  that  in  connection  with  every  one  shall  be  a  training 
school  in  which  the  young  teachers  who  are  soon  to  be  sent  forth, 
shall  be  trained  in  the  actual,  practical  duties  of  their  office.  Let  us 
see  to  it  that  every  young  man  and  woman  who  goes  out  from  our 
Normal  schools  has  been  taught  that  there  is  a  science  of  education, 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  which  he  is  already  master. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

After  the  reading  of  this  paper  some  time  was  given  to  questions 
and  discussion. 

Professor  C.  D.  Larkins,  of  New  Paltz,  opened  the  discussion  upon 
'* Teachers'  Institutes."  Mr.  Larkins  represented  himself  as  the  fault- 
finder of  the  occasion,  and  proceeded  to  point  out  the  defects  in  the 
present  system  of  conducting  institutes: 

1.  The  subjects  of  instruction  lack  continuity. 

2.  There  are  too  many  subjects. 

3.  There  is  a  lack  of  care  in  planning  instruction.  , 

4.  Local  help  is  generally  untrained  in  public  speaking,  and  bj 
diffidence  or  mannerisms  greatly  hinders  the  attention  of  Hsteners. 

5.  Local  help  not  prepared  for  the  work. 

6.  Local  help  too  well  known  in  the  community,  and  in  nine  out  of 
ten  cases  charged  with  discrepancies  between  theory  and  practice. 

7.  Conductor  hinders  work  by  criticism  upon  predecessor. 

8.  Conductor  sometimes  obliged  to  do  all  the  work,  as  help  is  often 
uncertain  and  incompetent. 

9.  Commissioners  sometimes  do  not  know  how  to  make  out  a  pro- 
^amme. 

10.  Help  from  Normal  schools  not  good,  as  teachers  must  either 
neglect  their  own  work  in  the  Normal  school  or  that  of  the  institute. 

State  Superintendent  Draper  found  complaints  among  teachers  that 
institute  conductors  lecture  too  much  and  allow  no  opportunity  for 
expression  of  opinion  nor  discussion. 

He  said  changes  had  been  made,  and  he  thought  that  the  system 
was  becoming  more  acceptable  and  more  perfect  He  considered  the 
local  help  good,  as  it  made  teachers  more  tolerant     They  found  it  not 
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BO  easy  to  present  work  at  an  institate.  He  found  it  difficult  to  select 
institute  instructors.  He  considered  it  well  to  make  a  close  conned 
tion  between  the  institute  and  the  Normal  school.  He  considered  that 
Normal  school  classes  were  not  injured  by  being  left  occasionally  far 
a  day.  The  Superintendent  suggested  tne  establishnient  of  an  insti- 
tute, to  last  three  or  four  weeks,  at  which  the  attendance  should  be 
volimtary. 

The  question  was  asked  whether  the  sununer  schools  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  meet  the  wants  of  untrained  teachers. 

Superintendent  Draper  thought  not,  as  they  are  often  inconve- 
niently situated,  and  were  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  schools  which 
young  teachers  had. 

A  question  was  asked,  whether  institute  conductors  or  com- 
missioners are  always  calculated  to  know  the  needs  of  a  disiiict? 
A  suggestion  was  made  in  regard  to  institute  work  being  more 
progressive,  so  that  the  conductor  might  begin  the  second  year  where 
he  had  finished  the  first,  and  thus  avoid  repetition. 

The  section  adjourned  about  five  thirty  p.  m. 

The  following  remarks  were  made  by  Superintendent  Edward  Wait, 
of  Lansingburgh,  Thursday  afternoon,  July  seven,  at  the  court-house: 

The  True  Work  of  the  Teacheb. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Elehentabt  Schools. — Though  tre 
may  not  number  so  many  Ph.  D.*s,  nor  so  many  A.  M-'s,  nor 
consume  so  many  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  announce  our  position  and 
mark  our  standing  as  do  those  who  form  the  other  bodies  of  this 
association,  yet  we  can  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  the  real  teachers 
of  this  great  State;  the  ones  in  whose  charge  the  future  destinj  of 
this  great  State  is  placed,  and  no  college  dons  nor  university  profes- 
sors can  wrest  it  from  us.  We  instruct,  and  wield,  and  mold  the 
mass.  They  take  charge  of  fragments  that,  having  passed  thiongh 
our  hands,  by  force  of  circumstances  alone,  fall  to  their  lot. 

We  may  not  construct  so  many  M.  D.*s  norD.  D.'s  as  they,  but  we 
do  finish  up  and  turn  out  upon  the  world  the  artisan,  the  agncultarist, 
the  tradesman — in  short,  the  whole  producing  class  that  build  op* 
clear  away  and  push  on  the  thriving  industries  of  this  vast  coimtry  in 
this  driving  age.  Most  of  the  great  men  of  the  day  are  the  product 
of  the  common  schools,  without  the  aid  of  college  or  professor's 
chair.  They  learned  their  habit  of  steady  thought  and  patient  in- 
dustry in  the  humble  school-house  by  the  roadside,  and,  following 
the  lines  so  carefully  fixed  by  some  intelligent  yet  unknown-to-fame 
teacher,  they  have  made  our  land  famed  among  the  famous. 

We,  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools,  instruct  the  milhons; 
the  teachers  of  the  other  division  instruct  the  hundreds. 

The  question  at  once  arises,  do  we  appreciate  our  business?  Are 
we  alive  to  the  magnitude  of  our  work  ?  When  the  welfare  and  future 
of  the  land  and  its  people  are  in  our  hands  as  they  surely  are,  since 
we  train  and  form  to  a  large  extent  the  bent  and  inclination  of  the 
great  mass,  are  we  doing  our  best  that  our  work  shall  accomplish  the 
most  good? 

There  are  many  difficult  and  new  problems  not  found  in  the  test- 
books  for  teachers  to  solve.     New  and  strange  doctrines  are  btic^ 
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Sublished  broadcast  over  the  land.  Ideas,  clothed  in  strongest 
mguage  of  rhetoric,  are  uttered  from  the  rostrum  and  lyceum  halls, 
that  go  a  long  way  to  weaken  preconceived  notions  of  law  and  order. 
Many  loose  notions  of  people's  rights  are  being  spread  widely  to 
catch  the  ear  of  the  untrained.  Troublesome  times  are  advertised  in 
the  no  distant  future.  Do  we,  as  teachers,  comprehend  the  situation? 
Are  we  preparing  to  counteract  it  ? 

Dozens  of  questions  in  sociology,  concerning  inherent  rights,  the 
relatiouH  of  capital  and  labor,  are  already  at  the  fore,  and  need 
answering  at  once.  These  questions  cannot  be  left  to  the  law-maker 
to  solve.  Law  can  only  be  enforced  when  the  great  mass  of  people 
beHeve  in  its  enforcement  Reading  the  "  Riot  Act "  never  yet  dis- 
persed a  mob  firm  in  its  own  belief.  These  questions  and  problems 
must  be  solved  and  wrought  out  in  the  school.  More  attention  must 
be  given  in  training  the  young  mind  to  rights  personal  and  rights 
relative;  that  there  are  other  people  besides  self  in  the  world.  Teach 
firm  and  settled  principles  of  law  and  order,  of  good  citizenship,  of 
the  public  welfare. 

We  have  held  up  before  the  children's  gaze,  as  goals,  too  much  and 
too  many  tempting,  elevated  positions,  Hke  presidencies  and  generals, 
and  neglected  to  point  out  the  heroes  who  are  toiling  day  by  day  to 
bring  up  a  family  respectable  and  upright  If  necessary,  let  us  drop 
some  of  the  arithmetic  and  text-book  grammar,  and  teach  more  of 
every  day  life.  Whatever  we  do,  let  us  fix  firmly  in  the  minds  of  our 
pupils  that  to  earn  an  honest  dollar  by  honest  labor  is  far  more  noble 
than  eating  the  bread  earned  by  some  one  else.  Our  cities  and  villages 
to-day  are  overrun  with  a  lot  of  well-grown  boys,  waiting,  like  Micawber, 
for  something  to  come  along  for  them  with  plenty  of  money  and  no 
work.  These  young  men,  with  their  arithmetical  and  grammatical 
knowledge,  but  no  fixed  ideas  of  law  and  order,  waiting  for  their  ship 
of  gold  to  come,  with  no  exertion  on  their  part,  will  furnish  fruitful 
recruits  to  the  smooth-tongued  orator  who  rants  over  anarchy  and 
socialism,  and  prates  zealously  over  the  equal  distribution  of  property. 

I  wish  to  impress  on  you  the  importance  of  our  work  at  the  present 
time.  Never  since  the  settlement  of  this  country  has  the  teacher  had  a 
better  opportunity  to  do  solid  missionary  work  than  now.  We  need 
not  go  to  the  isles  of  the  sea  to  find  it  This  mission  work  is  at  our 
own  doors;  even  in  our  own  homes.  We  must  drill  on  principles  of 
morality,  principles  of  right,  principles  of  temperance  and  sooriety; 
principles  of  social  life,  even  with  more  zeal  than  we  have  been  drill- 
ing on  the  principles  of  fractions  and  cube  roots,  to  undo  the  laxity  of 
principles  on  these  points  which  have  spread  and  are  spreading  so 
rapidly.  This  must  be  done  in  the  school-room,  where  it  has  been  so 
mach  neglected.  Let  the  young  be  brought  up  to  counteract  the 
evil  influences  of  the  older. 

Teach  and  foster  in  the  minds  of  the  children  that  these  things  are 

Sood  because  they  are  right;  that  ideas  and  principles  opposed  to 
lem  are  not  good  because  they  are  not  right 

Iiet  us,  as  teachers,  do  our  full  part  in  sustaining,  building  up  and 
carrying  forward  the  good  work  of  reform;  the  work  of  making  law, 
temperance,  morality,  order,  and  rights  of  others  respected  and 
respectable.  If  we  do  this  well,  the  future  generations  who  read  the 
history  of  these  times  will  call  us  blessed. 
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Principal  Charles  S.    Davis,  ^  of   Saratoga    Springs,  then 
following  paper  on 

Geogbaphy:  What  shall  be  Taught  in  our  Clkmzmtart  Sci 

Whoever  ventures^  to  be  heard  at  a  timo  like  this  should,  in 
ment,  have  something  appropriate,  something  fitting,  sometl 
to  say.  But  keenly  alive  as  I  am  to  the  just  needs  of  this  h 
prehending  as  I  do  the  duty  which  the  rare  privilege  of 
before  you  imposes,  I  am  still,  at  this  moment,  painfully 
that  inadequate  in  all  save  in  deep  regard  for  this  presence 
my  release. 

When,  a  short  time  since,  I  imwisely  consented  to  say  som 
geography  before  this  body  of  teachers  I  put  myself  in  a  wa 
with  regret,  that  the  difficulties  of  a  performance  over  t 
promise  sometimes  imexpectedly  multiply  like  the  frogs  ai 
Egvpt 

Of  the  many  subjects  about  which  I  know  very  little,  gee 
one  of  those  about  which  I  know  perhaps  the  least,  and  if 
here  shall  for  a  moment  arrest  your  attention  I  fear  it  wi 
melancholy  fact  that  I  know  so  much  less  about  the  subject 
do.  But  1  am  not  alone  in  this.  Great  men  whose  thoug' 
cause  of  education  has  crowned  their  heads  with  silver  and  tl 
with  glory,  men  in  whose  presence  many  of  us  would  est€ 
honor  to  sit  like  Paul  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  have  taken  up 
for  geography  and  laid  it  down  at  the  end  of  an  elabori 
whose  entire  value  rested  in  a  single  line.  The  hterature 
raphy  is  abundant,  but  it  is  not  rich  in  material  for  the  s 
teacher.  As  he  reads  the  lauded  works  of  Herder  and  £ 
and  Bitter  and  Fitch,  they  are  laid  aside  with  a  feeling  of  di 
ment  To  some  extent  the  practical,  working  side  of  th< 
seems  to  have  eluded  their  grasp.  Each,  it  is  true,  has  with  1 
of  others  contributed  something,  but  he  who  would  discover 
like  the  miner  of  diamonds,  overhaul  mountains  of  gravel  ^ 
single  gem.  But  this,  perhaps,  is  not  to  be  regretted.  Mo 
of  value  are  of  slow  growth,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  i 
geography  that  the  great  principles  which  underlie  its  apph< 
the  learning  child  should  be  formulated  one  by  one  and  sho 
tain  the  winnowed  thought  of  a  hundred  years. 

I  once  heard  Horatio  Seymour  say,  in  substance,  before  a 
teachers,  that  his  idea  of  a  talk  on  geography  was  as  of  one 
journey  but  who  turns  aside  here  and  there  to  sit  in  the  si 
some  grand  old  tree,  to  listen  to  the  carol  of  birds,  to  the  mi 
the  breeze,  or  to  refresh  himself  at  a  bubbling  fountain.  In  tl 
I  shall,  with  your  permission,  avail  myself  of  this  privilege 
aside  now  and  then  into  the  little  retreats  that  lie  along  tl 
my  subject,  and  which  to  me  seem  justly  to  form  part  of  it 

In  examining  the  literature  of  geography,  we  are  confron 
the  remarkable  fact  that  nearly  all  writers  on  the  subject  1 
the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  what  is  a  fair  ai 
geof)|Taphical  knowledge.  Geography  has  been  taught  in  th- 
of  Europe  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  yet  neither  i 
in  this  country  is  there  any  recognized  standard  of  geo| 
knowledge.     Educators  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  the  avera^ 
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^^1  ought  to  know  of  this  subject  before  laying  it  aside.  No  doubt 
it  should  vary  beyond  a  certain  point  with  different  individuals,  but 
for  all  who  lay  any  claim  to  scholarship  there  should  be  a  minimum 
standard,  to  say  the  least,  if  the  study  should  be  pursued  at  all.  It, 
of  course,  goes  without  saying  that  this  standard  should  belong  to 
and  should  be  reached  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  course 
required  to  reach  such  a  standard  should  manifestly  include  the 
essentials  of  geography,  and  when  1  say  essentials  you  will  not  infer 
that  I  mean  a  little,  rambling  neighborhood  knowledge,  which  for  the 
sake  of  the  knowledge  itself  1  hold  to  be  scarcely  worth  the  getting. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  child  whose  most  impressionable  years  are 
frittered  away  in  learning  the  geography  of  some  one-horse  countiy 
place  is  robbed  in  his  helplessness  and  innocence  by  one  who  for  his 
offense  should  serve  the  State  in  another  capacity.  By  giving  undue 
attention  to  local  and  so-called  county  geography,  we  unwisely  teach 
the  child  what  he  will  eventually  know,  not  because  of  us,  but  in 
spite  of  us,  and  this  at  the  expense  of  more  important  geographical 
loiowledge  which  the  child  may  never  have  unless  he  learns  it  while 
in  school. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  teachers  believe  that  this  oral  study  of 
county  geography  accomplishes  great  things,  and  I  am  also  aware 
that  while  they  believe  this,  and  find  themselves  sustained  in  that 
l>elief  by  popular  opinion,  they  will  not  trouble  themselves  with  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  Let  it  be  understood  here,  however,  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  local  geography  when  studied  for  a  right  pur- 
pose. On  the  contrary,  I  believe  in  this  study  under  right  circum- 
stances and  to  a  proper  extent;  but  I  earnestly  protest  against  its  being 
aimlessly  taught  for  months  in  the  name  of  a  culture  which  it  does 
not  to  any  perceptable  degree  promote.  Those  teachers  who  make 
local  knowledge  the  object  and  end  of  local  study  lose  sight  of  the 
true  purpose  of  their  work  and  thus  largely  defeat  its  aim.  Local 
geography  should  be  included  as  a  part  of  ihe  course  in  elementary 
schools  so  far  as  it  is  useful  in  teaching  the  child  to  read  maps. 
Bayond  this  and  its  use  in  furnishing  objective  illustrations  for  a 
small  number  of  geographical  terms  it  is,  as  before  remarked,  scarcely 
worth  our  attention;  and  in  many  respects  even  for  the  purposes 
mentioned,  its  long-continued  and  careful  study  is  almost  useless. 

'  Ofttimes  the  only  section  which  the  child  can  visit  is  so  small  and  life- 
less compared  with  other  parts  of  the  world  that  it  affords  no 
reasonable  standard  of  comparison,  and  very  often  it  does  not  in  any 
degree  represent  any  other  place  under  the  sun.' 

How  are  the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  this  mountain  region  to  be 
explained  and  illustrated  by  anything  in  the  home  surroundings  of  a 

.  teacher  in  the  lowlands  of  the  Carolinas?  To  what  part  of  the  neigh- 
borhood in  Saratoga  Springs  shall  the  teacher  take  his  class  to  illus- 

f    trate  the  grandeur  of  Niagara  or  the  scenery  along  the  Hudson?    To 

:  what  amid  their  own  surroundings  shall  the  teacher  whose  pupils 
daily  gather  about  him  in  that  splendid  mountain  knot  at  Lynchburg, 
in  Virginia,  point  them  as  illustrating  the  boundless  prairies  of  the 
far  west?    By  what  little  stream  do  you  at  home  illustrate  the  mighty 

;    Mississippi,  and  in  what  local  pculch  do  you  point  out  to  your  pupils 

•    the  incomparable  grandeur  of  Yosemite? 

1  understand  clearly  the  position  I  seem  to  take  here.     I  seem  to 
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repudiate  the  educational  common-place  that  gfeography  should  begin 
at  home  —  a  principle,  by  the  way,  more  frequently  assented  to  than 
acted  upon.  The  superficial  will  declare  that  in  this  I  unconditioittllj 
oppose  the  doctrines  of  Pestalozzi  and  Carl  Ritter,  which  in  Europe 
have  stood  the  test  of  nine  decades  and  which  in  this  countrr  are 
preached  and  practiced  by  some  of  the  best  educators  of  our  own  daj. 
But  I  do  nothing  of  the  land.  I  simply  oppose  the  misconstroctioBf 
the  misapplication,  the  abuse  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  them. 
As  now  applied,  I  hold  these  doctrines  to  form  but  a  mass  of  weedj 
sludge  swept  upon  us  by  the  new  education's  tidal  wave. 

I  believe  in  local  geography.  I  hold  that  it  should  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  early  education  of  every  child.  I  believe  that  the  geo^ 
raphy  of  the  places  which  the  child  can  visit  should  be  made,  as  hr 
as  possible,  the  means  whereby  he  may  correctly  interpret  the  geo- 
graphical representations  of  Uie  places  he  cannot  visit.  When  Ik 
child  has  learned  to  do  that  by  local  study  or  by  other  means,  the 
best  possible  foundation  for  subsequent  geo^^raphical  knowledge  hai 
been  laid.  For  ability  to  interpret  maps  is  at  ih.e  bottom  of  all  so^ 
cess  in  getting  a  knowledge  of  geography.  When  a  child  has  beet 
taught  to  read  correctly  all  that  is  expressed  on  maps,  to  translate,  hj 
the  loftiest  exercise  of  his  imagination,  representations  that  tn 
minute  and  dead  into  living  realities  upon  the  grandest  scale,  toi 
can  show  him  the  whole  world  in  an  hour  and  give  him  a  better  idea 
of  its  topography  and  landed  outline  than  he  could  get  by  yeare  of 
reading  and  travel.  Many  \i'ill  dispute  this,  and  say  the  geognphj 
of  a  place  is  better  understood  by  seeing  it.  Well,  perhaps  so;  hot 
let  us  see.  A  cape  is  a  point  of  land  extending  into  the  water.  Gape 
Hatteras  is  a  point  of  land  extending  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  it 
ought  to  be  easily  seen;  and  yet  were  you  to  go  there  and  walk  up 
and  down  that  low  sandy  shore,  as  I  have  done,  you  would  find  it 
wonderfully  hard  to  see  the  point  There  are  a  great  many  things  is 
this  world  too  large  to  be  seen,  and  Cape  Hatteras  is  one  of  them. 
You  can  see  it  and  understand  it  much  better  on  the  map. 

Instead  of  passing  from  neighborhood  geography  to  that  of  the 
county,  I  would  give  the  child  some  lessons  from  the  globe.    I  woidl 
teach  him  about  the  axis,  the  poles,  the  tropics  and  the  zones,  beisf 
careful  not  to  teach  too  much.     Passing  from  this  to  the  grand  divi- 
sions and  oceans,  I  would  have  the  child  know  them  by  their  foim; 
and  locat^  them  with  reference  to  the  equator  and  witii  reference  to 
each  other.     Impress  it  upon  the  child  that  these  things  represent  tke 
entire  world.     Children  will  take  an  interest  in  this,  and  be  prond  of 
their  accomplishments.     They  will  go  home  and  tell  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  in  moments  of  chUdish  confidence,  that  they  know  howfv  it 
is  around  tho  world  and  through  it,  and  that  they  Imow  the  namae  d 
the  continents  and  the  big  oceans.     At  this  point  the  child  abonU 
learn  what  relation  a  map  holds  to  the  whole  earth.     To  show  tbk 
take  a  simple  outline  map  of  some  grand  division,  say  Africa,  of  tb* 
same  size  as  Africa  on  the  glol)e.     Place  both  map  and  globe  side  ly 
side  before  the  class,  and  thus  let  them  see  that  a  map  repreBflrii 
part   of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  part  of  the  surface  of  the  eartk-  ■  ^ 
Now,  locate   on   your   map  a  mountain  range,  a  river,  a  city,  tnd*  ■ 
neighboring  island.     If  possible,  name  those  the  child  has  heard  rf 
before ;  for  cliildren  love  to  get  definite  infonpation  in  regard  to  tli08» 
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Ulings  about  which  they  already  know  a  little.  Tell  the  children  thai* 
9amels  and  elephants  and  lions  come  from  Africa,  and  you  will  find 
Qiem  wonderfully  interested.  The  secret  is  this:  The  child  knows 
itbout  these  animals;  he  has  seen  them,  and  it  awakens  his  interest 
in  the  places  under  consideration  to  know  that  these  creatures  really 
Iwell  there. 

Now,  if  the  teacher  has  life  and  vim,  and  tact,  and  patience,  and 
perseverance  and  knowledge,  wonders  may  be  accompl&hed .  in  mak- 
XLg  that  outline  map  suggestive  of  all  that  characterizes  the  country 
MrkLch  it  represents.  If  the  study  is  South  America,  tell  of  the  plains 
>f  the  Onnoco,  with  their  peculiar  vegetation  and  the  strange 
people  who  dwell  there  and  build  their  houses  in  the  trees;  of 
die  grand  forests  of  the  Amazon,  richer  in  gorgeous  flowers, 
rare  fruits  and  monkey-life  and  plumage  birds  than  any  other 
region  on  the  globe;  of  the  great  grassy  plains,  with  their  mil' 
ions  of  cattle  and  horses  to  the  southward;  of  Brazil,  with  its  dia-f 
nonds  and  its  coffee;  of  Peru,  with  its  silver  mines  and  earthquake- 
ihattered  cities;  of  the  glorious  Andes,  with  that  long  line  of  flamingo 
)eacons,  whose  mysterious  watchflres  never  forget  to  bum,  and  in 
rhose  ruddy  light  the  eagle  and  the  condor  spread  their  wings  and 
ipward  moimt  in  endless,  giddy  revelry.  You  may  stop  now  if  the 
eeson  is  done,  but  the  work  goes  on,  for  you  have  aroused  that  divine 
'acuity  which,  in  a  child,  ever  swells  responsive  to  a  master's  call. 
Zou  have  led  your  pupil  to  one  of  the  intellectual  hights  of  childhood. 
Old  from  that  eminence  pointed  out  new  regions  and  set  him  to  peo- 
>ling  them  with  creatures  that  really  dwell  there.  You  have  taught 
hat  child  to  use  his  imagination  and  to  give  to  what  otherwise  were 
mt  'Hhe  airy  nothings  of  his  thought,  a  local  habitation  and  a  name."' 

The  essentials  of  geography  must  include  not  only  a  complete  and 
larmonious  arrangement  of  the  related  facts  of  earth-knowledge,  but 

fair  conception  of  its  unalterable  and  abiding  laws.  They  must 
^iclude  those  things  which  properly  belong  to  the  beginning  of 
eog^phy,  regarded  as  a  great  work,  those  things  which,  if  once- 
;iastered,  will  impel  the  student  to  continue  that  work  after  school  for 
im  is  done.  These  essentials  also  include  all  that  is  necessary  to 
ire  strength  and  clearness,  and  organization  to  that  promiscuous  mass 
t  g^eo  graphical  facts  which  come  to  us  from  books,  newspapers,. 
ictures  and  conversation,  from  school-days  to  the  close  of  life.  The 
Lea  of  this  course  is  based  on  the  complete  mastery  of  a  few  great 
dographical  principles  which  shall  seem  to  expand  and  grow  and 
ossom  in  the  learner's  maturing  years,  while  it  discards  the  endless 
^tail,  which  only  taxes  memory  in  youth  to  betray  it  in  manhood.  I 
^Id  these  essentials  to  include,  among  other  things,  a  knowledge  of 
«  earth's  form  and  size,  its  motions  on  its  axis  and  around  the  sun,, 
a  division  into  zones  by  circles  and  into  irregular  climatic  belts  by 
^'thermal  lines;  the  distribution  of  land  and  water,  and  the  separa- 
1^:31  into  continents  and  oceans;  something  of  the  position,  size, 
''■andaries,  surface,  climate,  productions  and  people  of  every  land; 
caaething  of  the  world's  political  divisions  and  their  governments; 
caQething  of  the  origin,  location  and  size  of  the  great  cities;  some- 
of  the  occupations  of  mankind,  as  influenced  by  their  geographic 
surroundings;  much  in  regard  to  the  great  natural  and  axtiflcial 
of  trade  and  travel 


men.  Forgetting  thiH,  our  iaatniction  becomes  chii 
avoid,  by  teaching  children  much  as  we  icould  teac 
Store  their  minds  with  big  truths;  their  heads  will  sta 
and  their  mental  constitutions  will  thrive  under  it.  K 
public  schools  seem  to  have  brain  enough  to  keep  ab 
the  vices  of  the  street,  and  these  boys  are  keen  and  a 
school  of  wickedness,  because  it  ia  the  only  school  in 
taught  to  do  things  as  men  do  them. 

When  these  boys  go  to  school  they  are  talked  to 
were  kittens  or  parrots.  They  are  "  deared  "  and  " 
sometimes  kissed,  until  they  feel  as  if  they  must  go  < 
yard  and  swear  and  fight  and  pitch  pennies  and  amol 
they  are  not  baby-girls !  Dr.  Steams  tells  of  such  i 
asked  on  bis  return  from  school:  "  ^Vbat  are  you  stud 
"Ain't  studying  anything."  "Wbatl  don't  yoa  lea: 
school  ?  "  "  Ob,  yes,  I'm  learnin'  a  heap  'o  what  I 
Just  so.  In  getting  down  to  the  cbQd's  years  we  fai 
the  child's  experience.  And  so  in  teaching  him  geog 
abuse  the  child's  intelligence  and  tax  bis  good  nature 
cant  called  "  developing."  The  facts  of  geography 
and  they  should  be  taught  to  the  child  in  a  plain  wa; 
edge  has  no  occasion  to  be  elaborated  or  perfected  by 
processof  in  cubation. 

Again,  the  essentials  of  geography  should  be 
enough  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  history.  The  gc 
elementary-  schools  should  prepare  the  pupil  to  see 
dition  in  life,  his  habits,  his  customs,  bis  govemmc 
determined  by  the  physical  condition  of  his  native  lane 
of  the  natural  features  of  a  country  to  its  govemmei 
by  the  rich  alluvial  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Nile 
inhabitants  were  ever  the  willing  subjects  of  a  despot 
little  Switzerland  whose  spirit  of  liberty  was  bom  in 
the  Alps  and  yet  lives  personified  in  a  M^nklereid  and 
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e  New  England  hills  and  the  wood-crowned  AUeghanies  furnished 
L  Our  Bryants,  our  Websters,  our  Fenimore  Coopers,  our  Henry 
ays  are  in  some  degree  the  children  of  our  country's  geographical 
iblimity.  The  sounding  shores  of  her  mighty  inland  seas  echo  it. 
er  grand  old  mountain  peaks  whose  summits  are  ever  wet  in  clouds 
11  it  to  each  other,  while  her  great  rivers  all  carry  the  same  message 
L  their  restless  bosoms  to  the  sea. 

Geography  demands  a  more  important  place  than  it  has  ever  yet 
kd  in  our  elementary  schools  for  the  sake  of  its  culture  value.  Its 
ndamental  relation  to  other  branches  of  knowledge,  and  especially 

the  current  literature  of  our  day,  makes  it  an  important  element  in 
ir  estimate  of  what  a  man  knows.  Its  relation  to  the  social  and 
>litical  affairs  of  our  country  demands  for  geography  full  and 
curate  knowledge,  as  well  for  intelligent  voting  as  for  wise  states- 
anship.  We  are  citizens  of  a  republic.  We  govern  ourselves, 
lien  the  boys  who  are  at  the  desk  to-day  reach  manhood,  they  must 
anage  the  affairs  of  a  ship  of  state  carrying  200,000,000  passengers 
cording  to  the  settled  laws  of  our  increase.  Every  man  who  is  to 
kve  a  hand  in  such  an  enterprise  as  that  must  not  only  know  the  size 
id  location  of  his  own  ship,  but  of  other  ships  as  well,  to  avoid  col- 
don  and  disaster.  The  vot-er's  geographical  knowledge  may  touch 
)t  only  the  prosperity,  but  the  political  safety  of  our  country.     Look 

the  past.  In  the  old  slave  times  geography  was  never  studied  in 
e  south.  The  men  who  fought  us  so  persistently  at  Bull  Bun  and 
dtietam,  and  Gettysburg,  and  Lookout  Mountain,  knew  nothing  of 
e  geography  of  our  country.  Each  had  an  unbounded  pride  in  his 
ktive  State  and  called  himself  accordingly  a  Carolinan,  a  Georgian,  a 
rginian,  but  he  never  spoke  of  himself  as  •  a  citizen  of  the  United 
ates.  The  Southerner's  narrow,  hide-bound  doctrine  of  "State 
Sfhts  "  was  in  a  measure  the  dwarfed  offspring  of  his  ignorance  in 
g'ard  to  the  size  and  importance  of  his  own  State  as  compared  with 
e  rest  of  the  Union.     The  average  citizens  of  the  south  knew  nothing 

the  position,  strength,  wealth  and  population  of  the  section  they 
backed.  To  them  the  north  was  a  cold,  desolate  region,  peopled  by 
311  not  much  removed  from  the  barbarian,  and  when  on  the  first 
eat  field  they  met  our  boys  in  blue,  they  called  them  hirelings  from 
distant  land  I  A  great  deal  more  geography  for  the  south  and  a 
tie  more  geography  for  the  north  might  have  saved  us  from  that 
uel  war  with  its  expenditure  of  millions  and  its  oceans  of  precious 
3od. 

If  you  are  of  those  who  say  that  the  difficulties  which  encompass 
e  teaching  of  geography  must  prevent  its  essential  completion  in 
r  elementary  schools,  I  say  to  you,  the  difficulties  must  be  met  and 
DQOved,  and  I  believe  they  will  be.  If  you  say  it  is  impossible,  I  ask 
u  to  remember  how  many  excellent  things  about  our  present  school 
stem  have  been  rescued  from  just  such  impossibilities,  and  most  of 
em  from  the  clouds  and  gloom  which  hung  around  the  old  school- 
use  only  twenty  years  ago.  I  believe  that  most  of  the  so-called 
possibilities  are  pregnant  with  the  great  things  of  the  future. 
us  has  been  true  in  other  fields  of  labor  in  the  past,  and  why  should 
not  be  true  in  ours?     A  few  years  ago  there  were  willing  thousands 

declare  that  our  electricians  would  never  solve  the  problem  of  the 
metric  light;  yet  in  our  own  day  we  have  seen  the  hand  of  science 
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reach  out  and  grasp  the  red-hot  lightnings  and  bind  it  in  a  glittenaf 
tiara  around  the  brow  of  night,  and  by  such  means  blend  the  ereiiiiif 
.and  the  morning  twilight  and  the  midnig'bt  g'loom  into  one  peipebM 

day. 

There  will,  no  doubt,  long  be  a  dispute  as  to  where  geogra^Tstofi 

.and  its  related  branches  begin;  but  we  can  all  agree,  I  ihink,  t!iii  i 
essentials  for  the  elementary  school  should  include  eTeiythingd 
place  necessary  to  localize,  without  effort,  the  facts  of  current  retdbf 

.as  well  as  those  of  history,  geology  and  various  other  branches  wluek 
belong  to  the  secondary  school.  For  one's  own  country  someih^f 
more  may  be  asked;  but  even  for  this,  when  an  American  canstai 
in  imagination,  on  the  crest  of  the  Alleghanies  and  see,  stretdhof 
away  to  the  westward  for  nearly  twelve  hundred  miles,  a  pqpoka 
and  fertile  valley,  bounded  on  the  sunset  side   by  a  mountain  nap 

■extending  from  the  banks  of  the  Yukon  to  Panama;  avallejiriKM 
wide  bed  rolls  out  in  one  unbroken  expanse  from  the  great  inland  mi 
on  the  north  to  the  reedy  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  ontheaodfc 

•  can  hear  Minnehaha,  in  her  embowered  glen,  on  Minnesota's  bon 
laughing  at  the  majestic  geysers  of  the  Yellowstone;  can  seeafltfi' 
sand  cities  rivaling  in  wealth  and  splendor  the  historic  queens  ci  fti 
orient;  can  see  fields  of  bending  grain  in  the  north,  golden  harroli 
of  corn  in  the  midlands,  snowy  harvests  of  cotton  in  the  soath;  oi 
see  in  that  valley's  lap  ten  thousand  busy  lines  of  travel  and  of  trdi; 
<can  look  beyond  the  Eockies  to  the  sea-girt  shore  of  Cahfomia,£ngxtfk 
in  its  perfume  of  the  orange  and  the  vine;  can  smell  the  doferof 
New  England,  and  hear  the  merry  hum  of  her  spindles  and  the  soap 
of  her  happy  people,  wafted  on  the  morning'  and  the  evening  hnm 
to  the  anthem  of  old  Atlantic's  roar,  it  may  be  said  that  heknowiiii 
fair  degree,  the  geography  of  his  native  land. 

Discussion  of   this  paper  was  opened  by  Professor  L  H.  Lawta 
and  was  participated  in  by  Superintendent  David  Beattie,  ProlBflS 
•O.  R.  Willis  and  Professor  J.  G.  Murphy. 

Language  Work  for  Primary  SoHOOLfi. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Dewey,  of  Hooai 
Falls,  N.  Y. : 

A  feeling  which  pervades  the  mind  of  the  general  public,  and  wtt 
also  seems  to  be  gaining  rather  than  losings  ground  is,  tluitacfcoi 
officers,  superintendents  and  teachers  spend  their  energies  in  ghif  i 
pupils  a  smattering  of  many  of  the  higher  subjects  of  study,  toft* I 
utter  neglect  of  the  common  branches.  No  common  branch  has  bi« 
the  object  of  such  unfavorable  comment  and  virulent  criticism  at  iW{ 
of  the  study  of  the  English  language.  That  some  advene  critiai 
has  been  and  is  still  just  no  one  can  deny,  yet  should  no  one  daf  I 
that  there  has  been  progress  in  the  practical  teaching  of  thia  f^\ 
ticular  branch. 

During  the  revolution  that  has  taken  place  in  educational  aiWia* 
the  last  twonty-five  years,  "  confusion  dire  "  has  reigned,  but  in  p^l 
cess  of  time  something  at  least  approaching  order  has  forced  H»«f| 
out  of  this  particular  chaos,  and  to-day  not  only  language,  but  all  fc 
common  branches  are  more  thoroughly  taught  than  ever  before  ii  4* | 
educational  history  of  our  country. 

Before  the  so-called  new  education  evolved  the  idea  of  tiie  BC-eaB^ 
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language  lessons,  it  must  be  admitted  the  practical  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  was  neglected.  In  the  schools,  pupils  rarely  received 
instruction  in  correct  modes  of  expression  until  they  took  up  the 
study  of  technical  grammar,  and  even  then  little  attention  was  paid 
to  anything  except  arbitrary  rules  and  formulas.  But  since  an  idea 
of  the  strength  and  power  of  the  English  language  has  forced  itself 
on  the  minds  of  the  people,  since  it  has  promised  to  become,  in  time, 
the  language  of  the  whole  world,  the  best  energies  of  the  best  edu- 
cators have  been  directed  to  the  consideration  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  teaching  the  masses  how  to  use  this  wonderful  vehicle  of 
thought  in  the  most  correct,  proper  and  effectual  manner. 

Although  the  highest  hopes  have  not  yet  been  realized,  we  think  it 
may  be  unhesitatingly  affirmed,  that,  as  far  as  the  influence  of  the 
public  schools  is  felt,  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  English 
£inguage  has  been  spoken  and  written  with  so  great  a  degree  of  cor- 
rectness as  at  the  present  day.  This,  in  spite  of  the  oft-repeated 
injunction  to  learn  the  study  of  the  dead  languages  and  of  the  sciences 
and  learn  how  to  use  the  mother  tongue."  This,  also  in  spite  of  "  Eng- 
lish as  she  is  taught."  As  this  result  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
brought  about  by  the  language  work  of  later  years,  it  may  now  be 
pertinent  to  our  subject  to  seek  to  define  language-teaching  in  its  pop- 
ular acceptation.  Taken  in  its  broadest  and  truest  application  it  may 
comprehend  everything  pertaining  to  a  language,  but  as  understood 
in  school  parlance  it  is  restricted  to  very  narrow  limits,  not  so  com- 
prehensive even  as  what  is  commonly  included  in  the  term  grammar. 

Teachers  and  authors  of  language  books  seem  to  have  no  unanimity 
of  opinion  on  the  subject     Some  understand  it  to  refer  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  teaching  of  the  idioms  of  a  language,  and  of  correct 
forms  and  variations  of  forms  which  words  undergo,  taught  by  correct 
models  rather  than  by  rules,  definitions  and  terms.     Others  enlarge 
upon  the  idea  and  understand  it  to  mean,  in  addition,  the  beginning  of 
'grammar  simplified  by  using  suggestive  terms,  such  as  name-word  for 
noun,  quality-word  for  adjective,  etc.     It  hardly  seems  wise  or  liberal 
to  restrict  the  meaning  in  this  way,  either  in  theory  or  practice.    Not 
Until  language  teaching  is  understood  and  applied  in  its  largest  sense 
irill  the  results  be  the  largest  and  the  best     To  teach  language  ought 
bo  mean  to  teach  how  to  use  it  with  intelligence,  correctness  and  vigor. 
Ijocepting  this  as  our  definition,  the  question  naturally  arises,  are  the 
Present  methods  in  language  teaching  the  best  that  can  be  desired, 
oicl  if  not,  how  can  they  be  made  better? 

Without  waste  of  words,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  has 
leon  much  complex  and  useless  machinery  used  in  this  work,  which 
:ii2Bt  and  will  gradually  fall  away  as  the  American  teacher  advances 
a  'fwisdom  and  true  culture.  The  power  of  putting  good  and  fresh 
liixildng  into  good  and  true  words  is  the  first  thing  to  be  gained,  and 
y  iJoL&t  all  formalities  of  a  language  should,  in  a  sense,  be  subordinate. 
IiIb  cannot  be  accomplished  by  mere  machine  work.  At  the  very 
a.teiet  an  idea  of  the  vitality  of  language  must  be  impressed  on  the 
lixid  of  the  child,  and  to  this  the  mechanical  must  be  made  subordi- 
If  this  seems  illogical  and  unsystematic  to  those  teachers  whose 
life  is  centered  in  the  development  theory,  let  them  contrast  the 
xtoutit  and  quality  of  information  gained  in  this  way  with  that 
jqtaired  by  the  old  routine  method.     Consider  the  keen  perceptive 
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powers  of  a  child,  the  impressible  mind  and  retenidTe  mei 
who  shall  say  the  study  of  correct  models  is  not  better  than 
edge  of  arbitrary  rules,  definitions  and  terms  ?  MoreoTer, 
not  correspond  perfectly  to  the  natural  method  by  which  a 
learns  to  use  a  language  ?  He  not  only  learns  words,  but 
tural  part  of  a  language  by  hearing  and  repeating^  connected) 
If  his  models  were  correct  from  the  very  first,  there  woul 
little  need  of  language  teaching.  It  has  been  said  for 
mastery  of  the  mother-tongue,  the  unconscious  tuition  of  a  fin 
is  worth  all  the  direct  language  teaching  in  the  world.  In  1 
child  would  be  able  to  master  all  but  the  most  delicate  refin 
speech  without  any  scholastic  training.  But  teachers  of  I 
general,  have  to  deal  with  pupils  who  are  in  every  way  dc 
regards  their  power  of  speaxing  English.  They  have  to  cc 
low  standard  of  the  home  and  the  street,  in  language  a 
things.  Pupils,  as  a  rule,  express  themselves  pooriy,  1 
neither  num  oer  nor  choice  of  words  —  they  have  no  commai 
tence  arrangements.  Could  they  understand  the  science  of 
possiblv  that  might  be  the  easiest  and  shortest  way  to  imp 
Were  they  not  obliged  to  use  a  language,  it  mig^ht  be  left  f 
is,  until  tne  mind  is  sufficiently  developed  to  comprehend  it 
it  is  in  constant  use,  the  correct  and  intelligent  use  should 
long  before  the  child  can  understand  reasons. 

There  is  difficulty  in  marking  out  langnag^e  work  of  tbii 
intermediate  grades,  as  it  is  only  a  continuation  of  prim 
There  is  nothing  by  which  the  two  may  be  distinguished,  63 
one  may  be  more  difficult  than  the  other,  and  the  models  more 
It  is  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between  the  lower  and  the  hig 
and  like  connecting  links  in  general,  is  considered  a  nonenit 
theless,  it  has  its  place  in  the  school  and  not  an  unimportani 
making  a  sketch  of  the  language  work  of  this  special  de] 
nothing  new  or  stai*tling  will  be  mentioned,  as,  under  existin 
stances,  it  would  be  impossible.  After  the  multitude  of  \ 
this  subject,  read  at  different  educational  gatherings,  and  tl 
tude  of  books  of  which  there  is  really  no  end,  it  would  be  t 
attempt  to  originate  anything  new  or  novel.  The  only 
attempt  is  to  cull  from  these  various  sources  what  seems 
desirable  material  for  this  special  grade,  and  to  arrange  it 
idea  always  in  view  —  that  the  vital  shall  be  paramoun 
mechanical. 

First  of  all,  in  considering  the  work  of  this  grade  as  of  o 
the  fact  bo  stated  that  knowledge  teaching  and  language 
must  go  hand  in  hand.  WTiat  is  language  but  an  outward  e: 
of  thought,  and  what  is  thought  but  an  inward  expre8.sion  c 
ed^e  V  In  view  of  this  fact,  every  lesson  may  and  sho 
language  lesson.  AMiile  the  child's  imitative  powers  are  cull 
this  is  accompanied  by  the  actual  acquirement  of  knowledge, 
teaching  l)ecomes  divested  of  its  purely  mechanical  prope 
becomes  a  living  thing.  Everj'  study  of  the  intermediate  gr 
accomplish  a  double  object,  if  every  lesson  is  so  planned  and 
to  evolve  thought. 

Let  the  teacher  compass  the  knowledge    difficulty    and  tl 
on  a  reproduction  in  language.     That  is,  not  meager,  but  i 
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Tate  and  clear-cut,  and  no  other  extraordinary  efforts  will  be  needed 
to  secure  good  verbal  expression. 

By  this,  however,  let  it  not  be  understood  that  there  should  be  no 
definite  and  separate  time  assigned  to  language  work  proper.  There 
should  be  daily  exercises  in  this  subject  as  well  as  in  arithmetic  and 
geography;  but  even  in  these  lessons  there  should  be  something 
taught  more  than  the  mere  machinery  of  language.  Most  formal  talk 
about  name-words  and  action-words,  and  the  like,  should  be  incidental 
and  subordinate. 

A  noted  essayist  says:  "A  child  should  not  be  permitted  to  use  a 
word  or  an  expression  until  he  has  earned  the  right  to  use  it  by  some 
new  ascension  in  his  thinking  or  experience.  With  this  idea  in  view, 
other  than  the  routine  subjects  should  be  introduced  into  the  inter- 
mediate curriculum,  and  as  a  child's  knowledge  is  broadened,  so  also, 
with  proper  guidance,  should  his  power  of  correct  and  intelligent  ex- 
pression increase.  Science  lessons,  systematically  arranged  and 
brought  within  the  scope  of  a  child's  understanding,  may  be  made 
subservient  to  effectual  language  teaching.  Tales  of  travel  and  ad- 
venture (found  in  most  readers),  reproduced  in  abstract,  oral  and 
written  descriptions  of  actual  occurrences  in  the  lives  of  pupils,  letters, 
short  compositions  on  imaginative  subjects,  descriptions  of  things 
present  and  absent,  memorizing  choice  expressions  and  whole  selec- 
tions, reading  stories  high  in  sentiment  and  style  of  writing,  calling 
attention  to  the  beauties  of  style,  explaining  the  advantages  of  one 
expression  over  another,  discriminating  in  the  choice  of  words  — these 
and  a  thousand  other  suggestions  might  be  thrown  out  as  aids  in  the 
true  cultivation  of  language  in  this  grade.  By  bringing  varied  and 
correct  models  before  the  eyes  of  pupils,  teachers  will  be  enabled  to  lay 
a  foundation  for  a  just  appreciation  of  the  vigor,  variety  and  power  of 
the  English  language.  This  is  not  a  plea  against  correctness  and 
precision  in  the  use  of  language.  Qtood  and  exact  workmanship 
should  be  required  in  capitalization,  punctuation  and  the  few  inflec- 
tions of  our  language.  A  few  particidars  may  be  mentioned,  although 
entirely  unnecessary,  as  they  are  found  in  almost  any  good  language- 
book.  The  correct  writing  of  sentences,  questions,  exclamations, 
change  in  form  of  the  singular  and  plural  predicate,  irregular  plural 
of  noun,  the  special  use  of  is  and  are,  was  and  were,  has  and  have, 
this  and  that,  these  and  those,  form  of  the  possessive  case,  irregular 
verbs  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  the  past  participle;  all  of 
these  must  be  definitely  taught,  and  this  list  is  by  no  means  exhaust- 
ive In  addition,  great  care  should  be  used  in  invariably  correcting 
errors  in  construction,  in  securing  good  articulation  and  pronunciar 
tioD»  and  a  certain  propriety  of  accent,  and  in  the  correction  of  vul-' 
garisms  and  colloquialisms. 

Methods  of  teaching  these  formalities  may  be  found  in  many  lan- 
guage-books, but  no  methods  are  so  desirable  as  the  skill  and  tact  of 
a  fine  teacher,  who  can  make  the  work  of  teaching  these  facts  inci- 
dental to  that  higher  work,  which  cannot  be  done  by  adhering  to 
rigid  methods. 

It  may  be  urged  against  this  mode  of  teaching  that  it  is  too  com- 
prehensive, too  difficult  and  too  unsystematic  for  the  average  inter- 
mediate teacher  or  pupil.  The  answer  is,  that  the  work  may  be  sys- 
tematized and  adapted  to  pupils  of  this  grade,  and  if  commissioners 
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and  boards  of  education  would  abet  the  plan  it  T^-ould  help  to  ruu 
not  only  the  standard  of  verbal  expression  among*  the  people  and  of 
true  appreciation  of  the  mother  tongue,  but  it  would  also  aid  in  secur- 
ing a  standard  of  superior  qualificationB  of  teachers  in  the  elementarj 
grades. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  study  of  lang'uag'e  is  considered  of 
inferior  importance  to  other  subjects. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  subject  demands  as  prominent  a  plaei 
in  the  curriculum  of  studies  as  that  of  number.  Liet  the  work  of  thii 
study,  taken  in  its  broadest  sense,  be  graded  and  systematized  uid 
given  its  due  amount  of  time  through  the  primary,  intermediate  and 
grammar  grades,  and  the  study  of  what  is  now  called  grammar  wDl 
need  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  time  now  allotted  to  it. 

The  result  will  be  a  nation  of  better  thinkers,  better  talkers,  better 
writers  and  more  appreciative  readers  of  good  reading. 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Principal  T.  S.  O'Brien,  of  Albanj, 
Superintendent  Beattie,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Murphy  and  Professor  G  N. 
Cobb. 

How  TO   Enooubaoe  a  Taste  fob  Good  RsADiNa  in   Pupius  or 

Grammab  Gbades. 

A  paper  on  this  subject,  was  read  by  Prof.  C.  N.  Cobb,  of  Paktisi 
Bridge,  as  follows: 

The  inception,  the  prosecution,  and  the  completion  of  all  the  labor 
requisite  for  securing  a  well-developed  taste  for  g^ood  reading  caimoi 
be  accomplished  in  grammar  grades  alone;  on  the  contrary  it  ou^ 
to  begin  with  the  parents  long  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  for  if  it 
be  true  that  every  child  has  the  right  to  be  well-bom  it  certainlj  ii 
true  that  every  child  ought  to  be  possessed  of  a  taste  for  good  reid- 
ing  by  heredity. 

Parental  responsibility  by  no  means  ceases  when  this  duty  is  faithfnllj 
discharged,  for  the  early  environment  is  likewise  potential  for  good  oar 
ill  in  this  as  in  other  directions.  As  the  child  g^rows  up  in  the  home 
good  reading,  only  good  reading,  and  that  in  abundance  ought  to  mO' 
round  him ;  but  this  is  not  all  that  is  requisite,  for  few  children  would  cm 
to  read  Baxter's  "  Saints'  Everlasting  Best"  The  idea  is  thus  foroed 
upon  us  that  the  reading  should  be  adapted  to  the  child.  Fifty  jetn 
ago  some  difficulty  might  have  been  experienced  in  finding  soitabli 
reading,  but  fortunately  no  such  difficulty  is  now  encountered.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  sufficient  that  an  abundance  of  good,  suitable  reading  bi 
provided,  but  some  one  must  read  to  the  child  before  he  is  old  enoogk 
to  read  for  himself,  and  much  conversation  ought  to  take  place  witt 
him  and  in  his  presence  with  others  on  the  subjects  with  which  tk 
reading  matter  provided  is  concerned. 

If  the  practice  of  reading  to  him  is  largely  followed  out  it  wkj 
possibly  retard  to  a  slight  degree  his  learning  to  read  for  himself,  but 
this  is  of  small  consequence  since  the  increased  thirst  for  reading 
thus  acquired  is  far  more  than  compensatory. 

It  frequently,  if  not  usually,  happens  that  the  child  attends  Sunday- 
school  before  entering  day-school,  and  then  there  is  laid  immediftt^ 
upon  the  Sunday-school  teacher  and  the  Sunday-school  superintendol 
a  burden  of  responsibility  for  the  faithfulness  with  which  they  nuto 
use  of  the  opportunities  thus  cast  in  their  way  for  attractin^^  the  driW 
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to  good  reading.  Indeed,  every  man  and  woman  in  the  community 
ought  to  feel  a  degree  of  responsibility  for  the  way  in  which  inciden- 
tal opportunities  for  visiting  with  even  small  children  are  used, 
remembering  that  one  of  the  great  things  to  be  attained  is  a  taste  for 
good  reading  and  good  thinking. 

When  the  child  comes  into  tho  primary  school  the  teacher's  first 

and  chief  concern  is  to  get  the   pupil  to  think,  talk  and  read.     Of 

course  the  thinking,  talking  and  reac^g  will  all  be  on  good  subjects. 

A  similar  care  is  to  be  exercised  in  the  intermediate  grades,  so  that 

when  the  pupil  comes  at  length  into  the  grammar  grades,  where  we 

are  just  now  especially  interested  in  him,  all  there  is  to  do  is  to  keep 

him  moving  in  the  same  direction  in  which  he  is  already  moving  ;  but 

,     even  this,  it  will  be  found,  will  require  constant  care  and  watchfulness 

on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  of  all  other  persons  of  whom  mention 

^     has  already  been  made./ 

I  Let  it  be  fairly  understood  that  the  teacher  of  the  grammar  grades 
is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  neglect  in  this  direction  on  the  part 
of  those  in  charge  of  the  pupil  before  coming  into  the  grammar  grskdes, 
any  more  than  for  neglect  by  the  same  persons  in  any  other  direction ; 
yet  special  effort  should  be  made  to  repair  the  damage  resulting  from 
>  this  negleot,  as  special  effort  should  be  made  to  make  good  any  other 
deficiency  found  to  exist  in  the  pupil. 

At  about  the  time  when  the  pupil  enters  the  grammar  grades  the 
'.'^  labor  of  reading  becomes  reduced  to  the  point  where  special  care 
'^  should  be  exercised  that  no  bad  reading  be  allowed  to  come  before 
the  pupil,  for  he  is  now  more  inclined  than  formerly  to  read  anything 
that  may  chance  to  come  in  his  way,  from  which  tendency  he  has 
'''^^  heretofore  been  deterred  by  the  mechanical  labor  involved  in  the 
^'''   process. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  axiomatic  that  every  child  has  a  taste  for 
^l  some  good  thing.  What  that  thing  is  should  be  ascertained  and 
"'"^  made  the  basis  for  work.  Let  conversation  be  opened  and  pursued 
-^  with  the  pupU  on  that  subject,  and  his  attention  be  directed  to  some 
^\  good  book  or  magazine  article  that  treats  it 

''^'      By  no  means  does  it  always  happen  that  the  subject  in  which  the 

^  pupil  displays  an  interest  is  directly  connected  with  his  lessons ; 

>  sometimes  it  is  sport,    sometimes  it  is  work.     One  boy  delights  in 

_:'^  fishing  and  hunting,  a  second  thinks  there  is  nothing  in  this  wide 

'J^  world  quite  like  a  locomotive  engine,  a  third  is  intensely  interested  in 

i>  a  boat,  while  the  highest  ambition  of  a  fourth  is  to  drive  a  span  of 

-<t^  4ne  horses.     One  girl  desires  to  do  so-called  fancy-work,  easily  learns 

-^y  a  new  stitch  and  is  entirely  familiar  with  Oermantown,  Saxony,  and 

T^^'^  split  zepyhr ;  a  second  would  really  enjoy  a  good  book  or  a  series  of 

Inagazine  articles  on  the  science  of  cookery ;  a  third  desires  to  become 

>^an  artist  in  crayon  or  oil,  while  a  fourth,  believing  that  the  crowning 

— ^  glory  of  a  woman  is  her  bonnet,  hopes  with  all  the  ardent  longing  of 

;^her  girlish  heart  to  become  an  artist  in  plumes  and  ribbons. 

True,  it  may  not  be  best  that  the  reading  be  confined  to  the  one 
^Psubject  in  which  marked  interest  is  evinced;  but  as  it  is  often  easier 
_(>to  direct  the  course  of  a  moving  body  than  to  start  it  from  a  state  of 
._^(«re8t,  so  it  is  easier  to  direct  the  line  of  reading  when  the  reading 
^^habit  is  once  established.  From  fishing  and  hunting  the  gradual 
^ehange  to  natural  history  is  an  easy  one,  while  even  from  millinery 


:*' 
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the  change  to  the  history  of  head-dresses,  in  all  a^es  and  among  all 
nations,  is  not  difficult;  no  more  is  the  chang^e  to  the  histoir  of 
plumes  and  ribbons;  and  so,  while  at  first  thought  no  two  things  seem 
nirther  apart  than  a  taste  for  fishing  and  a  taste  for  trimming  ladies' 
hats,  it  becomes  apparent  that  each  may  lead  to  the  study  of  the 
silk-worm,  since  its  products  are  used  in  both  arts. 

In  the  reading-class  let  much  attention  be  paid  to  reading  at  sigiit 
good  selections.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  recourse  may  be  had  to 
any  or  all  of  the  numerous  supplementary  readers  and  periodical 
literature  especially  intended  for  this  purpose  ^which  the  publishing- 
houses  are  so  freely  producing  at  the  present  time. 

While  the  importance  of  silent  reading  is  not  to  be  decried,  oral 
reading  should  receive  so  large  a  place  in  these  classes  that  each 
pupil  may  become  a  good  oral  reader,  to  the  end  that  he  may  read  in 
the  home,  thus  contributing  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  other  memben 
of  the  family,  and  in  this  way  probably  read  matter  that  will  receive 
the  approval  of  his  parents.  Again,  if  the  pupils  become  entertaining 
readers,  they  are  far  more  likely  to  become  associated  in  reading- 
circles  in  after  years,  and  thus  spend  a  part  of  their  time  and  attentioa 
in  recreation  which  is  not  entirely  devoid  of  profit. 

Of  course,  the  subjects  suggested  for  outside  reading  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  selection  read  in  the  class. 

The  spelling  class  is  prolific  in  suggestions  for  outside  reading; 
e.  g.j  the  history  of  the  alphabet,  the  analysis  and  history  of  wor^ 
and  the  customs  and  peculiarities  of  the  peoples  where  they  origis- 
ated ;  changes,  both  historical  and  current,  in  the  spelling,  theproDus- 
ciation  and  the  use  of  words,  are  all  subjects  in  which  children  of 
grammar  grades  may  be  interested. 

In  connection  with  the  arithmetic  class,  the  biographies  of  eminent 
mathematicians  and  the  subjects  suggested  by  the  various  concrete 
problems,  may  be  followed  up  with  profit. 

Even  the  class  in  penmanship  furnishes  us  with  subjecta  for 
outside  reading,  for  the  pupils  ought  to  become  familiar  with  the 
materials  and  implements  used  in  the  art  in  the  past.  Few  childra 
of  the  present  day,  in  this  country,  have  ever  seen  a  quill-pen  or  i 
sand-box,  much  less  do  they  know  of  the  ink-horn.  The  manofactoie 
of  paper  and  of  steel  pens  is  also  proper  matter  for  their  reading  is 
connection  with  this  class. 

The  geography  class  brings  to  our  attention  many  subjects  irhki 
are  treated  in  books  of  travel  and  in  some  novels.  In  no  waj  en 
geographical  facts  be  better  impressed  upon  the  memory  except  bf 
actual  travel  or  by  direct  correspondence  with  persons  in  the  vaziotf 
localities. 

The  grammar  and  composition  class  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  sn^ 
gestions  for  reading,  since  a  good  exercise  is  the  reproduction,  in  ^. 
pupUs'  own  language,  of  a  story  or  an  incident  previously  read  to 
them,  preferably  by  one  of  their  own  number. 

lu  the  Amencan  history  class,  let  the  text-book  be  a  text  meR^> 
and  have  at  hand  collateral  reading  matter  in  lar^e  quantatiea  Tp^A 
this  topic  the  school  libraries  should  be  especially  rich,  and  we  shooH 
turn  with  delight  to  a  series  of  articles  like  that  which  has  h«» 
undertaken  ])y  the  Century  Company.  We  are  continually  findiay? 
similar  articles  in  the  other  magazines,  and  especially  is  this  the  ei» 
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^th  the  Magazine  of  History.  Encourage  the  establishment  of  local 
historical  societies  among  the  pupils,  and  then  help  them,  as  far  as 
you  can,  to  reading  on  that  subject,  at  the  same  time  asking  them  to 
nelp  you  to  any  reading  matter  which  is  within  their  reach  and  not 
otherwise  within  yours.  We  should  not  forget  that  the  tendency  of 
the  present  is  toward  the  publication  of  monographs  on  historical 
subjects,  as  upon  nearly  every  other  subject,  and  that  we  can  some- 
times secure  one  ourselves,  and  then  induce  the  pupils  to  procure 
each  of  them  a  different  one,  by  a  very  small  outlay,  and  thus  secure 
to  them  the  benefit  of  all  to  read. 

The  music  class  brings  before  us  the  biographies  of  eminent 
musicians  and  composers  and  the  history  of  music  in  the  past  ages 
and  among  all  peoples;  the  various  national  hymns;  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  various  kinds  of  music,  from  the  mother's  lullaby  to  the 
war  song;  the  methods  of  manufacture  of  the  several  instrumenls  and 
the  constant  improvements  in  some  of  them.  Get  the  pupils  to  read 
of  the  great  organ  at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  and  then  &om  that  to 
read  of  anything  else  that  was  exhibited  there. 

In  connection  with  the  drawing  class  some  one  of  the  various  art 
publications  may  profitably  be  taken,  and  since  we  draw  many  objects 
many  objects  must  be  read  about  besides  the  reading  that  one  would 
naturally  think  of,  viz.,  the  biographies  of  celebrated  artists  and 
descriptions  of  their  works. 

In  the  physiology  class  encourage  the  pupils  to  read  such  articles 
as  have  appeared  in  the  Popular  Science  MontMy  upon  Vapor,  and 
Hot-air  Baths,  the  Physiology  of  the  Feet,  Instinct  as  a  Guide  to 
Health,  How  Milk  is  Tainted,  the  Teeth  of  the  Coming  Man,  and 
numerous  others  of  like  character. 

If  exercises  are  given  in  elementary  science  no  wider  field  can 
possibly  be  opened. 

In  many  schools  a  general  exercise  is  given  from  time  to  time,  and 
this  may  be  made  to  contribute  either  directly  or  indirectly  to 
encouraging  a  taste  for  good  reading. 

The  anniversary  of  Longfellow's  birthday  is  sufBicient  occasion  for 
asking  the  pupils  to  read  some  of  his  writings  or  what  others  have 
said  of  him. 

If  the  pupils  have  gymnastic  or  calisthenic  exercises,  direct  them  to 
the  physical  training  of  the  Spartan  youth  and  to  the  Olympic  games. 

In  all  of  this  work  have  the  pupils  read  for  a  well-defined  end;  ask 
them  to  read  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  well-informed  and  they  will 
not  do  anything  of  the  kind;  but  ask  a  particular  pupil  to  read  a  par- 
ticular book  for  a  special  purpose  and  he  reads  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
In  some  cases  ask  a  number  of  pupils  to  read  the  same  thing,  and 
then  see  what  particular  point  has  impressed  each  of  them.  Ask  one 
of  them  to  read  critically  two  works  by  the  same  author,  and  discover, 
if  he  can  from  internal  evidence,  which  was  written  first  Call  their 
attention  to  absurdities  in  some  good  writings;  ask  them  to  discover 
the  glaring  error  in  Poe's  "  The  Raven." 

Sometimes  ask  them  to  bring  you  a  synopsis  of  some  book  they  have 
read;  at  another  time  ask  a  pupil  to  read  a  book  and  tell  you  in  what 
respects  two  characters  in  the  book  resemble  each  other.  Encourage 
the  pupils  to  ask  questions,  and  then  answer  those  questions  by  send- 
ing the  pupil  to  some  book.     Do  not  overdo  the  matter  by  asking  too 
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much  of  any  one  pupil  at  one  time,  but  keep  at  them  with  full  puipoM 
of  heart,  and  success  will  follow. 

Talk  with  them  about  what  they  read  and  about  what  you  read,  tod 
they  will  enjoy  talking  when  they  have  something'  to  talk  about 

If  a  pupil  expresses  a  correct  opinion  about  any  subject^  refer  him 
to  some  author  that  expresses  the  same  opinion,  and  immediiatelj,  that 
pupil  has  a  high  estimation  of  that  author,  for  it  is  as  true  of  boTS  and 
girls  as  it  is  of  older  persons,  that  they  are  impressed  with  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  an  author  that  defends  a  position  that  the  resder 
himself  holds.  Also,  when  a  pupil  begins  to  find  that  his  opinion 
are  sometimes  recognized  as  correct  by  others,  he  will  have  more 
opinions  and  he  will  speak  of  some  new  idea  that  he  has  just  obtamed 
from  what  he  has  read.  Or  possibly  he  will  speak  of  an  erroneous 
idea  formerly  held  by  him,  but  now  corrected  by  the  reading  he  has 
just  done.  JBe  interested  in  their  reading  yourself,  and  they  will  he 
interested  in  it. 

It  may  be  urged  that  all  this  demands  extensive  knowledge,  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  of  books  and  magazines,  as  well  as  of  papers,  both 
daily  and  weekly. 

The  only  answer  that  can  be  made  to  this  is  in  the  affirmatiTe,  and 
it  certainly  is  true  that  many  teachers  are  not  possessed  of  so  much 
general  information,  and  information  regarding*  the  world  of  boob 
in  general,  as  they  ought  to  be;  but  then  the  question  may  be  asked, 
where  one  is  to  find  any  other  class  of  persons  who  possess  all  the 
information  they  ought  to  have.  Of  course  this  is  no  excuse,  but 
then  it  may  be  a  comforting  thought  to  some,  for  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  teachers  as  well  as  pupils  need  encouraging  more  times  than 
they  need  to  be  blamed. 

The  teacher  ought  to  read  extensiyely,  both  before  undertaking  his 
task  and  while  prosecuting  it;  and  as  he  cannot  read  everything,  he 
must  read  many  books  by  title,  by  table  of  contents,  by  leTiev; 
forming  as  good  a  judgment  of  them  as  possible  from  these  sources  and 
from  the  name  of  the  author,  or  even  of  the  publisher.  The  teacher 
ought,  if  possible,  to  see  all  the  leading  mag'azines,  or  if  this  he 
impossible,  he  ought  to  see,  month  by  month,  the  reviews  or  tables  of 
contents  of  them,  so  that  he  may  know  what  is  coming  before  the 
public. 

It  is  often  possible  for  the  pupils  to  render  real  assistance  in  this 
line. 

The  bibliography  of  nearly  every  important  subject  is  year  by 
^ear  increasing  at  a  rate  which  astonishes  even  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  keep  pace  with  that  particular  subject,  and  we  are  daily 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  our  pupils  must  be  specialists  in  some- 
thing, while  they  have  a  broad  general  knowledge. 

Amidst  ail  this  deluge  of  reading  matter,  the  teacher  ought  to  keep 
an  index  of  nearly  everything  that  he  reads,  and  many  things  that 
he  does  not  read  except  by  title. 

In  those  schools  where  a  siDgle  grade  has  a  number  of  teachers,  this 
matter  of  their  reading  inclinations  should  be  made  a  matter  of 
regular  conference  among  the  teachers,  and  each  teacher  ought  to 
take  a  certain  number  to  look  after  particularly  in  this  direction,  and 
if  one  teacher  fails  of  securing  the  desired  results  with  an  individna] 
case,  possibly  one  of  the  other  teachers  may  succeed  better.    When 
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ftn  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  made,  the  teachers  may  be  mutually 
helpful  by  noting  and  reporting  to  the  one  whose  special  charge  a 
pupil  is,  any  particular  interest  observed  developing  in  the  pupiL 

Jn  those  schools  where  a  grade  remains  for  a  year  or  for  a  term 
under  the  exclusive  charge  of  one  teacher;  when  the  grade  passes 
from  the  charge  of  that  to  the  care  of  the  next  teacher,  full  informa- 
tion may  be  given  regarding  the  successes,  and  especiaJly  regarding 
the  failures  which  have  attended  the  teacher's  efforts  in  interesting 
individual  cases  in  reading. 

In  conclusion,  let  every  teacher  do  his  utmost  to  aid  pupils  in 
obtaining  good  reading.  Much  ought  to  be  done  in  the  next  decade 
in  the  line  of  increasing  the  libraries  of  our  schools,  and  in  founding 
public  libraries  and  reading-rooms  in  our  cities,  and  especially  in  the 
smaller  villages. 

THUKSDAY  EVENING. 

At  8  p.  H.  the  Association  convened  in  the  tent  at  the  Mansion 
House. 

Music  was  furnished  by  the  Plattsburgh  City  Band  orchestra. 

The  following  is  a  full  abstract  of  the  paper  read  by  Superintendent 
Thomas  M.  Balliet,  of  Beading,  Pa.,  on 

The  Senses  and  Their  Culture.   , 

The  subject  of  sense-perception  is  too  broad  to  be  discussed  with 
ftny  degree  of  fullness  in  a  single  paper.  It  will  therefore  be  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  to  present  only  such  phases  of  it  as  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  education  of  the  senses. 

What  are  the  channels  through  which  the  world  of  matter  comes  in 
eontact  with  the  world  of  mind?  What  is  the  problem  of  training 
the  senses? 

Is  it  the  physical  eye  that  sees,  or  the  physical  ear  that  hears?  If 
80,  why  does  not  the  eagle  see  more  in  a  painting  than  Titian,  and 
the  savage  hear  more  in  a  symphony  than  Beethoven?  A  Milton  and 
a  Newton  gaze  into  the  stairy  evening  sky.  The  one  sees  in  it  a  sub- 
lime poem,  to  the  other  it  is  a  mathematical  problem;  whilst  the 
tailor,  looking  into  the  same  heavens,  sees  only  the  reflection  of  his 
•hop,  and  in  the  language  of  his  trade  exclaims: 

"  Day  hath  put  on  his  jacket  and  around 
His  burning  bosom  buttoned  it  with  stars." 

Each  sees  not  only  with  all  he  has  seen,  but  with  all  he  knows,  and 
with  all  he  has  felt  and  done. 

The  power  that  enables  us  to  see  is,  therefore,  not  the>  physical  eye 
— ^though  good  eye-sight  is  necessary — but  it  is  the  knowledge,  or 
number  of  concepts,  with  which  the  mind  has  been  furnished  and 
with  which  it  sees. 

The  training  of  the  senses,  then,  is  mainly  the  problem  of  building 
np  accurate  concepts  with  which  we  may  perceive. 

1.  More  particularly  we  may  state  that  the  process  of  perception  in 
ordinary  sense-perception  is  accomplished  mainly  by  means  of  con- 
cepts of  things  to  be  perceived  and  remembered,  percepts  of  their 
qualities.     The  eye  that  has  never  seen  color  sees  very  little  in  its  first 

Eerception  of  color,  and  the  ear  that  has  never  heard  sound  hears  very 
tUe  in  its  first  perception  of  sound.     The  power  of  sight  and  of 


cepte.  The  objecta  perceived  serve  mainly  as  utim 
brmg  into  conaciouBneae,  their  correaponding  coiirep 
a' landscape;  it  ret-nUs  into  conseiousneas  our  cotice 
T&Ueys,  of  atreama  and  foreata,  of  fielda  and  houses,  a 
of  color,  and  of  light  and  shade.  All  that  the  lane 
Tecall  these  and  give  them  a  new  grouping. 

What  we  see  in  such  on  act  ia  not  ao  much  the  obji 
cepta  which  thej  recall;  if,  therefore,  these  concepts 
the  perception  will  correspondingly  lack  in  diatinctuei 
Even  in  coae  of  compariaon,  when  the  objects  conipar 
comparison  ia  not  made  between  the  objects  themseli 
tiie  concepts  which  they  recall;  and  the  accuracy  of 
will  wholly  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  these  cuncej 
compare  things,  we  can  only  compare  the  concepts  of  th< 
think  with  Ihingx,  we  can  think  only  with  our  concepts  t 
imperfect  concepts  vitiate  all  the  higher  thought  proci 
they  enter.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  important  bear 
aense  training  on  so-called  "higher  education." 

3.  If  ordinary  sense-perception  is  mainly  a  proc 
concepts,  it  follows  that  in  such  process  there  ia  verj 
our  concepts  that  is  new. 

Thia  is  shown  by  the  facts  that  our  concepts  of  ma 
we  have  seen  ten  tlioiisand  times  are  so  vague  that  ' 
them  in  the  absence  of  the  objects  themselves. 

In  order  that  vivid  new  impressions  may  be  made  e 
built  up,  the  net  of  i>6reeption  must  be  accompanie 
interest  and  close  attention  which  renders  it  proi 
4^)a(Tuation. 

4.  If  we  perceive  by  means  of  concepts,  and  yet  th 
built  up  through  actH  of  perception,  how,  it  may  be  a 
ble  for  the  proceed  to  begin  ?     Is  this  not  reasoning  in 

To  illustrate,  capital  is  necessary  to  carry  on  any  bi: 
how,  then,  it  may  be  asked  in  like  manner,  can  a  max 
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into  which  the  child  is  born  is  wholly  new  to  him,  and  that  everything 
lias  for  him  the  interest  that  springs  from  novelty,  which  serves  to 
d.eepen  impressions  and  reduce  the  number  required  to  build  up 
concepts. 

6.  The  problem  of  sense-training  is  therefore  not  at  all  a  question 
merely  of  training  the  physical  organs  of  the  five  senses,  but  oi  build- 
ing up  clear  aud  accurate  concepts  of  things  to  be  perceived. 

Inasmuch  as  sense- concepts  are  complex,  and' the  different  element- 
ary percepts  of  which  they  are  composed  are  obtained  through 
different  senses,  it  will  be  necessary  to  analyze  these  concepts  and  to 
determine  through  which  sense  each  of  the  elementary  percepts  are 
primarily  obtained. 

That  the  element  of  color  is  percept  by  the  eye,  and  that  of  sound, 

l>y  the  ear,  is  very  evident;  and  that  in  building  up  percepts  of  color 

.    and  percepts  of  sound  the  eye  and  ear  alone  must  be  addressed,  is 

^ually  clear.     But  in  a  concept  so  complex  as  that  of  a  cube  we  have 

.    the  elements  of  color,  of  light  and  shade,  of  plane  surface,  and  of 

Bolid  form,  besides  those  of   roughness  or  smoothness,  hardness  or 

/  softness,  etc.     Through  which  sense  is  each  of  these  attributes  or 

qualities  primarily  perceived,  and  which  sense  must  accordingly  be 

addressed  in  building  up  each  of  the  corresponding  elements  in  the 

.    concept  ? 

Color,  light  and  shade,  are  perceived  by  the  eye;  weight,  probably, 
.  through  the  sense  of  muscular  resistance.  Plane  surface  is  probably 
^  perceived  through  the  sense  of  muscular  movement,  as  of  the  eye  in 
;.  following  its  outline  or  of  the  hand  in  tracing  it.  The  third  dimension 
',  is  perceived  primarily  through  the  muscular  sense  of  the  hand;  of  this 
.  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  light  of  well-known  facts. 

6.  Whilst  each   sense   originally  contributes  its  own  share  of  the 
''  elements  which  make  up  a  complex  concept,  the  products  of  one  sense 

afterwards  become  associated  with  those  of  another,  and  thus  arise 
'    the  so-called  "acquired  perceptions."  The  eye,  for  example,  perceives 
light  and  shade,  and  the  touch,  or  muscular  sense,  solid  form;  the 
two  impressions,  being  made  at  the  same  moment,  become  associated, 
^  so  that  thereafter  the  presence  of  light  and  shade  suggests  to  the  eye 
^  the  impression  of  solid  form,  which  then  seems  to  be  a  direct  percep- 
tion of  the  eye.     Nearly  all  the  products  of  the  other  senses  become 
*'  in  this  way  associated  with  the  sense  of  sight,  so  that  in  actual  life 
^  the  eye,  to  a  larger  extent,  performs  the  office  of  the  other  senses. 
These  acquired  perceptions  are,  however,  as  far  as  the  senses,  with 
whose  products  they  have  become  associated,  are  concerned,  not  per- 
'  oeptions  at  all,  strictly  so-called,  but  are  rather  immediate  inferences  of 
'  these  senses.     Illusions  of  the  senses  pertain  to  these  acquired  per- 
■  eeptions,  not  to  the  primary  perceptions.     They  are  simply  wrong 
■^  inferences. 

7.  Whilst  the  main  work  in  training  the  senses  consists  in  building 
up  concepts,  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  the  different  senses  must  be 

-  also  trained  to  use  their  acquired  perceptions  with  accuracy  and  skilL 
'  This  training,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  very  different  in 
'  aim  and  method  from  the  other. 

It  is  important,  too,  to  observe  the  pedogogical  principle  of 
'/  appealing,  in  building  up  concepts,  to  the  senses  through  which  the 
ii  different  elements  in  them  are  primarily  obtained,  and  not  by  appealing 
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to  the  acquired  perceptions.  In  developing  concepts  of  wM 
form,  for  example,  the  hand  must  be  addressed  and  not  simply  the 
eye.  Clay-modeling,  kindergarten  work  in  g-eneral,  as  also  industiial 
work  of  various  kinds,  becomes  imx>ortant,  viewed  from  thk 
standpoint 

This  being  the  nature  of  the  process  of  sense-preception,  what,  «e 
may  ask,  are  some  of  the  most  effective  means  of  developing  it? 

Chief  among  them  are:  The  study  of  natural  history,  indnstrol 
work,  painting  and  drawing.  Let  it  suffice  to  make  a  brief  reference 
to  the  last,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  generally  available  than  the  ot]» 
three  in  the  schools  of  to-day. 

What  is  the  educational  value  of  drawing  ?  It  is  claimed  thtt  il 
trains  the  hand  and  cultivates  the  taste.  This,  no  doubt,  is  true,  but 
is  this  its  chief  value?  To  find  the  chief  significance  of  drawing ii 
the  fact  that  it  trains  the  hand  is  as  absurd  as  to  find  the  dad 
significance  of  alms-giving  in  the  fact  that  the  act  of  giving  develop 
the  muscles  of  the  right  arm. 

The  pedogogical  value  of  drawing  lies  in  the  fact  mainly  th&t  it  i 
a  means  of  expression  —  a  means  of  expressing*  those  elementi  d 
concepts  which  are  obtained  primarily  through  the  eye  (eokr 
excepted).  In  industrial  work  (in  wood  work,  may-modeling,  tk.\ 
those  elements  in  concepts  are  expressed  which  are  primarly  obtaiBed 
through  the  muscular  sense  and  the  sense  of  touch  Industnl 
work  is  the  language  of  the  muscular  sense,  as  drawing  is  of  the  ^ 

1.  Drawing  in  the  first  place  hastens  the  process  of  building  9 
concepts  by  riveting  the  attention  on  the  details  of  the  object  m 
thus  impressing  them  more  deeply.  Drawing  an  object  but  om 
impresses  it  on  the  mind  more  vividly  than  merely  looking  at  it  ibmij 
times. 

2.  Drawing  an  object  from  memoir  brings  vividly  into  coDBoatt 
ness  the  defects  of  the  concept,  and  thus  directs  the  attention  toib 
details  of  the  object  which  have  not  yet  been  observed.  Few  pewfl 
realize  how  little  they  have  seen  after  looking  at  an  object  until  ft? 
endeavor  to  express  their  concept  by  drawing  it  from  memory. 

3.  In  drawing  we  express  only  the  visual  appearance  of  ol^eA 
not  their  third  dimension.  Drawing  expresses  only  the  prinflj 
percepts  of  sight  (color  excepted).  It  therefore  trains  the  eje  s 
separating  its  primary  from  its  acquired  perceptions,  and  in  this  W 
to  focus  its  attention  on  the  mere  visual  impressions  in  order  to  bdi 
up  the  more  rapidly  the  strictly  visual  percepts. 

If  these  propositions  be  correct,  two  prac^cal  deductions  irodi 
seem  to  be  legitimate.  * 

Fir^t.  All  drawing  should  be  free-hand  drawling.  If  the  jwl 
were  to  draw  for  the  sake  of  the  pictures  he  could  make,  it  woaM  W 
absurd  to  insist  on  free-hand  drawing,  for  these  pictures  will  be  te 
less  perfect  ihdn  otherwise.  But  if  he  is  to  draw  for  the  sakeolii 
reflex  effect  on  his  concepts,  then  free-hand  drawing  alone  wJ^ 
seem  to  answer  the  purpose. 

Second.  All  drawing  should  be  done  from  the  object  itself,  or  fc« 
a  cast  of  it,  and  not  from  the  flat  or  a  picture  of  it-  The  purpoBei' 
drawing  is  to  train  the  pupil  to  observe  objects;  no  amount  of  cofy* 
ing  of  pictures  can  do  this.  Copying  from  the  flat,  as  is  done  » 
many  schools  to-day,  is  scarcely  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  doBi 
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except  in  so  far  as  it  serves  as  an  introductorj  exercise  to  drawing 

-  irom  the  solid,  or  the  cast  of  it. 

At  this  point  Treasurer  E.  N.  Jones,  being  obliged  to  leave,  Princi- 

-  pal  C.  N.  Cobb  was  appointed  treasurer,  j/ro  tern. 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  Commissioner  J.  Russell  Parsons,  Jr.» 
^  of  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  was  as  follows: 

County  Supervision. 

"Education,"  says  a  shrewd  writer,  "is  a  subject  on  which  every  one 
.'  thinks  himself  or  herself  capable  of  pronouncing  an  opinion.     No  one 

presumes  to  meddle  with  a  question  of  astronomy  or  of  chemistry 

.  unless  he  has  made  it  the  study  of  a  life.     In  like  manner,  it  is  to  be 

'  hoped  that  in  proportion  as  we  advance  to  a  philosophy  of  educaium, 

^.,  there  will  be  fewer  who  will  take  upon  themselves  to  settle  off-hand 

. ,  the  most  difficult  questions  regarding  it"     Mr.  Pecksniff  was  likened 

.  ••  to  a  direction  post,  which  is  always  telling  the  way  to  a  place  and 

never  goes  there."  The  road  towards  a  science  of  education  is 
^^stndded  with  these  Pecksnifdan  guide-posts.  Meetings  of  educational 
"^  ^^Iheorists  often  resemble  that  ancient  convention  at  Ephesus  in  which 
y.**»ome  cried  one  thing  and  some  another,  for  the  assembly  was  confused 
~.jUDid  the  more  part  knew  not  wherefore  they  were  come  together." 
~^l  In  the  midst  of  conflicting  opinions  upon  the  science  of  education^ 
'''It  is  encouraging  to  And,  among  intelhgent  men  throughout  the 

fiOnntry,  comparative  unanimity  in  the  practical  art  of  education  and 
"^'tiie  general  means  suggested  to  insure  advancement  in  all  its  details. 
^'Dr.  Philbrick,  in  a  valuable  paper  on  school  reports, says :  "In  this 
—'  tNnuich  of  educational  economy  our  country  is  clearly  in  the  lead.  The 
^=^  Rmnd  aggregate  in  a  single  issue  of  these  school  reports  is  upward  of 
_' "^^OOOjOOO  pages.     Foreign  authorities  agree  in  recognizing  the  great 

.  itility  of  this  feature  of  our  system."  We  have,  therefore,  exceptional 
=^^inportunities  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  various  educational  systems  of 

^me  United  States.  It  is  suggestive  to  note  that  the  same  needs  are 
^^^'irerywhere  recognized;  it  is  a  mortification  to  find  other  States  lead- 

» JigUB  in  making  provisions  for  meeting  some  of  these  needs. 
=r>'  The  necessity  for  more  systematic  and  thorough  supervision  in 
-^lOnntry  schools  is  universally  acknowledged.  In  his  annual  message 
^^Or  1885,  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  points  to  the  advanced  con- 
— ?^1ition  of  the  schools  in  the  cities  and  large  villages  as  the  best 
^iroof  of  the  fact  A  review  of  school  legislation  in  New  York  since 
^=('€86  shows  that  we  have  made  great  progress.     It  is  a  significant 

Act  that  almost  every  measure  bears  principally  and  most  directly 
=;.>.poii  schools  in  rural  districts.     These  schools,  however,  still  demand 

orther  "  protection  from  the  imposition  of  bad  work."    The  amend- 

^r>hBMliSB  of  1887,  recently  published  in  circular  form,  the  straight-for- 

jD'Sttrd  statements  in  the  address  of  this  morning,  prove  the  readiness 

^^th  which  the   present  most  efficient  Superintendent,  the  Hon.  A. 

j'T.^m   I>raper,  will  cooperate  with  us  if  we  do  but  agree  in  our  needs. 

jjsi   The  writer  will  first  speak  of  those  needs  which  are  of  vital  import- 

Ooe*  closing  with  a  few  practical  suggestions  which  he  has  found 
f'Vi'^lpful  in  his  work.     Surely  we  have  not  come  here  in  the  spirit  of 
Athenians  and  strangers  of  old  to  ''spend  our  time  in  nothing  else 
either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing."    On  the  contrary,  thia 


pomry  licenses,  limited  to  any  school  commissioiiei 
difltrict,  and  also,  upon  examination,  to  issue  State  c 
The  Superintendent,  then,  has  power  to  prescribe  fc 
for  the  nee  of  school  commiHsioners,  specifying  the  I 
ination  and  the  time  for  which  the  licenses  shall  be  ] 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  should  join  in  requesting 
ment  to  prepare  questions  to  be  used  in-  the  examix 
Commissioners  onsious  for  uniformity  should  agret 
issue  licenses  only  upon  these  papers,  the  State  Su 
Dishing  the  forms  for  licences  and  conunissioner 
licenses  wherever  granted.  In  all  cEises  the  paper 
and,  if  desired,  returned  to  the  Department  for  ini 
■way  the  successful  applicant  will  hold  a  certificate  t 
value,  furnished  and  approved  by  the  State  Superin 

Eighty  school  commissioners  speak  of  the  nece 
fltandards  in  the  examination  of  teachers.  If  the 
will  unite  in  asking  the  Department  to  furnish  q 
use,  to  be  issued  for  the  first  time  in  September,  1( 
to  believe  the  request  will  be  acceded  to.  In  this  w 
secured  in  Indiaua.  The  State  Superintendent  of  In 
State  Board  of  Education  prepares  the  questions 
every  month  to  the  ninety-two  counties  of  Indiai 
standard  of  qualifications  thus  established  w-as  lov 
the  necessities  of  the  times,  but  has  been  raised  fron 
until  it  is  now  reasonably  high." 

Four  or  five  commiaeionera  should  unite  at  once 
<;ular  letter  to  he  mailed  to  each  school  commiasic 
the  advisability  of  this  plan,  and  inclosing  a  formt 
adoption,  to  be  signed  by  school  commissioners  and 
superintendent.  This  now  seems  the  simplest  wa< 
that  uniformity  which  is  so  generally  desired,  and  c 
misaioner  of  Education,  in  his  report  for  1884— '85, 
contemplated  action  in   New  York:     "It  is  certain 
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^en  demand  more  system  in  institute  work.  The  Department  should 
lie  called  upon  to  prepare  annually  full  outlines  of  subjects  to  be 
Uscussed,  containing  directions  for  teachers,  and  quoting  authorities 
for  reference  in  study.  Michigan,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Illinois  and 
Iffassachusetts  lead  us  in  this  respect.  Such  a  plan  prevents  repeti- 
tion, gives  teachers  the  opportunity  for  thorough  preparation,  forces 
sonductors  to  be  definite  and  explicit;  in  short,  it  places  the  institute 
upon  the  same  plane  with  any  well  organized  course  of  instruction. 

XL  If  our  schools  demand  a  bar  against  total  incompetency  in  the 
Base  of  teachers,  they  require  as  emphatically  protection  from  incom- 
petent supervising  officers.  These  officers  are  to  the  schools  as 
B^enerals  to  an  army.  Napoleon  is  reputed  to  have  said:  "Let  me 
dlioose  my  generals,  and  I  care  nothing  for  the  quality  or  quantity  of 
the  soldiers;  the  officers  mold  the  army."  Hon.  J.  W.  Holcombe, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Indiana,  asks  for  legisla- 
tion as  to  a  standard  of  qualifications  for  superintendents.  "  Various 
plans  have  been  proposed,"  says  he,  "  as  that  the  superintendent,  or 
fell  candidates  for  the  office,  must  hold  college  or  Normal  school 
diplomas,  or  must  be  examined  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
rhe  practical  objections  to  these  plans  are  serious;  but  I  think  it 
would  be  very  reasonable  and  entirely  practicable  to  prohibit  the 
appointment  of  any  one  as  county  superintendent  who  did  not  hold  a 
?aud  teachers'  license  of  not  less  than  twenty-four  months'  grade." 
Now,  if  our  licenses  represented  uniform  qualifications,  this  would  be  a 
practical  suggestion  for  New  York.  Of  course,  as  one  of  our  own  super- 
intendents has  said:  '^  Any  qualifications  required  would  not  neces- 
larily  give  efficient  commissioners.  Much  depends  on  tact  and 
latural  ability  for  success;  but  if  qualifications  were  required,  totally 
infit  persons  could  not  hold  the  office." 

We  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  school  commissioners  cannot^ 
lowever  competent,  uniformly  produce  the  best  results  until  their 
•espective  territories  approximate  uniformity.  Our  commissioner  dis- 
ricts  range  from  sixteen  school  districts  in  Kings  to  198  in  Steuben. 
'  The  superintendent,"  says  the  Virginia  report  for  1885,  "  should 
aiow  every  school  under  lus  jurisdiction  and  every  scholar,  as  Cyrus 
3iew  every  soldier  that  served  under  him,  and  Themistocles  could 
aU  by  name  each  one  of  the  20,000  citizens  of  Athens."  In  our 
Bxgest  districts,  however,  a  commissioner  is  "  a  mere  clerk  to  keep 
kccounts,  to  examine  teachers,  and  to  make  reports.  His  strength 
(hould  lie  in  overseeing  the  schools."  (Illinois  report,  1885,  '86.)  The 
ormation  of  a  new  district  in  Chautauqua  was  a  step  in  the  right 
Ixrection.  The  failure  to  secure  the  same  in  Genesee,  Si  Lawrence 
ind  Steuben  shows  how  strongly  the  necessity  for  division  must  be 
nBisted  upon.  The  law  of  1881,  giving  boards  of  supervisors  power 
yo  divide  commissioner  districts  containing  more  than  200  school  dis- 
aricts,  should  read  100  school  districts  at  the  greatest  The  amend- 
ment of  150,  lost  in  1887,  would  not  be  sufficient. 

Til-  With  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  territory  of  commissioners, 
lualifications  of  teachers  and  commissioners,  the  work  of  pupils  in 
rural  districts  would  approximate  uniformity.  In  fact  those  com- 
jnissioners  who  now  have  not  more  than  100  schools  in  charge,  and  are 
reasonably  careful  in  the  choice  of  teachers,  can  establish,  by  degrees, 
%  uniform  course  of  study  for  ungraded  schools.     In  California  the 
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school  law  inakeH  it  the  duty  of  each  county  board  of  educatioiL  to 
draft  a  course  of  study  for  county  schools  which  teachers  are  con- 
pelled  to  follow.  Ohio,  Indiana,  lilinois.  New  Jersey  and  Penitfjl- 
vania  have  made  progress  in  grading  the  country  schools.  School 
reports  generally  speak  of  the  necessity  for  some  such  proTiaai. 
Hon.  Thos.  B.  Stockwell,  (Commissioner  of  Public  Schook,  Bbo^ 
Island,  in  1886,  says:  ''While  there  are  all  degrees  of  inspeetki^ 
there  is  almost  no  attempt  made  to  lay  out  the  work  for  the  pa|dl  ci 
the  teacher.  Each  school  is  a  law  unto  itself,  both  as  to  what  diafi 
be  pursued  and  when  and  how  and  by  whom."  Although  tarn 
counties  in  this  State  are  taking  steps  in  this  direction,  yet  Mr.  Skod- 
well  voices  the  general  condition  of  things  with  us.  WeU-knon 
difficulties  will  oppose  the  introduction  of  a  course  of  study.  It  vil 
take  several  years,  at  least,  to  get  it  well  started.  That  it  will  scooeed 
eventually  is  proved  by  the  reports  from  the  States  referred  to  abom 
Instruction  becomes  systematic;  examinations  are  held  at  sUM 
periods;  and,  in  many  counties,  diplomas  are  awarded  to  thcne  vk 
successfully  complete  the  prescribed  course.  These  diplomas  ofta 
acquire  a  definite  value ;  admit,  for  example,  to  the  high  school  wit^ 
out  an  examination.  "  The  system  of  graduation  from  the  commn 
school  course  has  done  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  stimnkli 
pupils  and  teachers  to  effort  and  to  create  an  interest  on  the  put  if 
the  public."  (Indiana  report,  1885,  '86.)  We  should  use  this  sporiB 
effort  in  our  country  schools. 

lY.  Much  has  been  done  by  the  State  to  aid  our  rural  districts  sbm 
1884.  At  that  time  the  New  York  Tribune  said:  "It  is  manifenly 
impossible  for  the  poor  and  sparsely  settled  rural  school  districts  to 
maintain  an  efficient  school  system  on  the  present  basis  of  taxatioB.' 
The  addition  of  $500,000  to  the  general  appropriation,  and  the  chaigi 
in  the  manner  of  apportionment  of  moneys,  has  assisted  us  grefti^ 
The  loss  of  the  $250,000  additional  in  the  last  Senate,  is  an  eTidenflt 
of  the  difficulty  of  securing  further  aid  from  the  State.  Local  taxe^ 
however,  are  still  very  unequal,  and  we  must  look  to  the  future  lor 
more  approximate  equalization. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  offer  three  brief  sugg'estions,  which  cosaait 
sioners  will  find  essential  to  good  work: 

First.  Acquaint  yourself  with  school  laws  and  decisions.  Undentfli 
thoroughly  your  legal  duties. 

Second.  Outline  a  definite  plan  for  your  work,  in  accord  with  Ai 
policy  of  the  State  Department.  Do  not  think  it  necessary,  pfr«;ti 
deviate  from  your  predecessor.  Decide  in  all  things  good  to  fmiktf 
his  work.  "  Do  not  attempt,"  says  a  writer  upon  this  subject^  *^ 
convey  the  idea  that  all  good  work  begins  with  you,  like  the  emptt* 
of  China  who  decreed  that  nothing  should  antedate  his  administrikA 
that  all  history  should  begin  with  him." 

Third.  Follow  your  plan,  when  perfected,  with  energy  and  deda* 
"It  has  been  finely  said  that  the  wedge,  be  it  never  so  small,  thathMi 
single  edge,  will  cleave  its  way  through  anything;  tough  fiber aJ 
stony  rock  fiy  asunder  before  it;  and  so  all  things  give  way  beta 
the  single-minded  man.  The  wedge  with  a  double  edge'daaitf 
nothing;;  it  is  itself  pounded  and  broken  in  pieces  between  theblo* 
that  fall  on  it  and  the  block  that  it  should  rend."  —  [Archbishop Bouo^ 
So  it  is  with   us.       If    we    truckle    to  political    intrigues  and  •• 
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deflected  from  our  duty  by  political  influences,  like  the  broken  wedge, 
"we  shall  be  thrown  away  as  useless. 

The  above  paper  was  discussed  by  Professor  J.  W.  Kimball,  who 
folly  agreed  with  Mr.  Parsons,  and  especially  in  his  idea  of  uniform 
examinations. 

Commissioner  Salisbury  said  that  he  was  in  sympathy  with  all 
fhat  Mr.  Parsons  had  expressed  in  his  paper;  that  in  his  last  report 

.  to  the  State  Superintendent,  he  had  requested  that  there  should  be  a 
lyill  put  before  the  Legislature  requiring  a  uniform  system  of  exami- 
nations of  teachers.      He  stated  that  teachers'  licenses  were  often 

J  granted  with  but  little  regard  to  qualifications. 

'.       At  this  point,  the  following  officers  were  nominated,  to  serve  during 

'  the  ensuing  year: 

;       President,  J.  W.  Kimball;   vice-presidents,  W.  H.  Coats,  Miss  E.  S. 

'^Hanaway,  Miss  Amelia  Morey,  A.  W.  Norton;  corresponding  secretary, 

'^Sdward  Danforth;    recording  secretaries,    Arthur    Cooper,    A    W. 

'  Ifoorehouse;  treasurer,  C.  N.  Cobb. 

!-  FRIDAY  MORNING. 

^'C     Music  by  the  Plattsburgh  City  Band  orchestra. 

*'j     Devotional  exercises,  conducted  by  Rev.  O.  R  Willis. 

J^     [The  following  abstract  of  the  address  of  Dr.  L.  Sauveur  was  very 

^iindly  prepared  by  Mrs.  Clara  W.  Cook,  of  Potsdam:] 

Report  of  Dr.  Sauveur's  Address. 

'^  I  was  most  agreeably  entertained  and  instructed  by  Dr.  Sauveur's 
-^  inimitable  presentation  of  the  natural  method  of  teaching  language, 
"^ 'and  convinced  of  its  superiority.  I  went  away  feeUng  that  I  should 
^^e^er  be  contented  with  less  of  French  than  a  course  of  instruction 
' 'Under  the  distinguished  doctor  himself. 

'^  The  following  is,  I  believe,  the  spirit  of  the  address,  in  abstract: 
^'  I  would  have  you  live,  as  it  were,  in  the  atmosphere,  adopt  the 
^osanners  and  speak  the  tongue  of  that  people  whose  language  you 
to  acquire.  To  do  this  you  must  ignore  your  own  surroundings 
the  time  being,  and  be  a  Greek  if  you  desire  to  make  the  Grecian 
.MOigu&ge  your  own;  must  become  perfectly  familiar,  not  only  with  the 
aterature  of  that  people  purely  through  their  own  words  and  forms 
>f  expression,  but  you  must  also  enter  into  the  every-day  life  of 
adividuals,  of  Greek  heroes;  talk  with  them,  share  their  gaiety,  their 
,  even  their  passionate  outbursts  of  feeling.  Go  to  Athens  in 
time  of  Cyrus  and  Zenophon  and  of  Socrates,  and  see  in  imagina- 
the  scenes  of  those  days  reenacted.  Talk  with  them  concerning 
^  The  Expedition  of  Cyrus  "  and  "  The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand;^' 
i^th  Socrates,  of  the  soul  and  immortality.  By  imaginatively  living 
acting,  thinking  and  speaking  with  the  best  writers  and  philoso- 
among  the  Greeks  until  you  are  conversant  with  their  literature 
thought,  and  have  caught  the  spirit  that  animates  them,  you 
a  lasting  impression,  and  their  language  readily  becomes 


kve    the    grammatical    construction    until    you    have    become 
^  oouainted  with  words  and  the  various  forms  of  expression. 
i9    YiHien  a  youth  I  conceived  the  most  intense  hatred  of  Latin  gram* 
%  which  was  begotten  through  attempting  to  acquire  the  language 


toiiow  me  natural  metooa  cioseiy,  you  wiii  oDtAin  de 
oae-tbird  less  time  than  from  the  use  of  tb«  graiiuiiaT. 
of  a  language  will  teach  us  grammar."  Not  that  I  i 
abandon  grammars  entirely,  hut  I  would  have  you 
proper  time,  then  carefully,  and  you  will  find  them  t 
bend  and  truly  helpful. 

The  old  method  of  teaching  language  was  one  of 
the  abstract  to  the  concrete;  while  the  new  or  natura 
opposite,  that  of  induction  from  the  concrete  to  the  : 
words  and  phrases  in  such  close  connection  'with  the 
they  express  as  to  he  easily  interpreted  by  the  listene 

The  large  number  of  intelligent  and  cultured  stu 
attended  our  "  Bummer  School  of  Languages  "  ie  a 
monial  of  the  popularity  of  the  method  euiployed  a 
success.  Assurances  from  many  distinguished  ac 
appreciation  of  my  published  works  pertaining  t 
language  and  embodying  this  method,  has  been  noi 
of  satisfaction  but  added  proof  of  efficiency.  Furthe: 
editions  which  these  books  have  reached  ur^es  more 
your  attention  the  claims  of  the  natural  method  as  b 
gains  more  and  more  in  favor  with  the  general  public 
the  people  will  demand  from  teachers  of  language  in 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Sauveur's  address  he  conducted  ■ 
formed  from  members  of  the  association. 

It  waa  a  rare  treat  to  see  and  hear  a  teacher  so  on 
exemplify  the  natural  method.  Highly  cultured,  viv 
astic  and  believing  thoroughly  in  himself  and  his  met 
to  those  who  succeed),  he  made  the  lesson  easy,  pleai 
able  to  the  promised  degree. 

Beginning  with  words  that  signified  the  moat  o 
always  speaking  in  French,  he  proceeded  with  she 
sentences,  accompanying  the  thought  or  act  express 
gesticulation,  eo  that  the  class  readily  caught  the  mee 

At.  ^T^rnia^ir,  r>mintir.(T  woo  mvan       Ports  of  *V»  K^ 
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The  following  paper  was  read  by  Superintendent  Foster,  of  Ithaca  : 

The  Bases  and  Methods  of  Promotions. 

There  is  probably  no  one  question  connected  with  the  administra* 
tion  of  our  public  school  system  that  has  occasioned  as  much  embar^ 
rassment  as  that  in  regard  to  the  promotion  of  pupils  from  grade  to 
g'rade.  Teachers,  superintendents  and  school  boards  have  labored  to 
solve  the  problem  satisfactorily;  the  topic  has  been  discussed  time 
and  again  in  educational  gatherings;  the  best  thought  of  our  fore-* 
most  educators  has  been  concentrated  upon  it;  yet  the  fact  that  no 
uniformity  now  exists,  either  as  to  the  basis  or  the  methods  of  promo- 
tion, shows  that  the  question  is  still  far  from  being  settled.  Thirty-* 
five  or  forty  years  ago  the  basis  of  promotion  was  almost  exclusively 
the  judgment  of  the  teacher,  and  a  reclassification  was  made  as  often 
as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  teacher,  seemed  necessary.  Later,  when 
graded  schools  began  to  be  established,  promotions  came  to  be  based 
'  upon  daily  marking  of  recitations  and  the  results  of  written  examina- 
tions. Still  later,  the  tendency  was  to  base  promotions  upon  the 
results  of  the  examinations  alone.  But  recently  the  tendency  has  been 
to  decry  examinations.  In  some  quarters  the  term  "per  cent"  has 
become  odious.  The  pendulum  is  swinging  back  to  the  point  in  its 
arc  that  it  occupied  forty  years  ago. 

Before  entering  upon  a  formal  discussion  of  our  topic,  I  desire  to 
restate  a  familiar  fundamental  principle  which  should  be  borne  in 
mind  when  considering  any  subject  connected  with  our  public  schools. 
The  schools  are  for  the  scholars,  not  the  scholars  for  the  schools.  It 
has  been  charged  that  our  school  systems  have  been  established  with 
Procrustean  rigidity,  and  that  they  have  b^en  so  administered  as  to 
sacrifice  the  individuality  of  the  pupils  to  the  system;  that  the  schol- 
ars have  been  made  to  conform  to  the  grading,  not  the  grading  to  the 
scholars.  The  machinery  of  the  schools — the  organization,  the  course 
of  study,  the  programme — all  these  have  been  aptly  compared  to  the 
scaffolding  to  a  house,  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  house,  not  as 
part  of  the  house  itself.  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  system 
is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  the  best  possible  training  of 
the  pupils,  the  most  complete  development  of  manly  and  womanly 
character.  The  system  must  bo  so  elastic  as  to  secure  this  end.  No 
regulation,  no  rule,  no  reciuirement,  should  be  so  unyielding  that  the 
very  best  for  each  individual  may  not  be  secured. 

In  a  system  of  graded  schools,  the  pupils  mu^  be  instructed  in 
classes.  The  attempt  to  give  instruction  to  each  individual  separately 
would  prove  to  be  a  great  waste  of  time  and  labor,  were  it  not  a  mani- 
fest impossibility.  The  fii-st  thing  to  be  done  is  to  decide  how  many 
years  the  system  shall  embrace,  and  what  the  schedule  of  studies  for 
each  year  shall  be;  in  other  words,  a  curriculum  must  be  established. 
This  being  done,  the  pupils  are  classified  and  set  at  work.  No  matter 
how  carefully  or  how  perfectly  this  classification  may  have  been  made, 
"before  many  montlis  have  passed  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pupils  are 
not  together.  They  are  found  to  differ  widely  in  their  ability  to 
acquire  knowledge.  Some  are  present  every  day,  others  are  more  or 
less  irregular  in  attendance.  Some  are  quick  of  ai)prehension,  others 
dull  and  slow  in  their  >vork.  Some  are  interested  in  their  studies, 
others  are  lacking  in  interest  and  inclined  to  inattention  find  play. 

121) 
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These  differences  are  indicated  by  such  terms  as  smart,  bright  quick, 
dull,  slow,  indolent,  lazy,  playful.  It  now  happens  that  if  the  lessonb 
and  instruction  be  gauged  to  the  capacity  of  the  smart,  bright  and 
quick  pupils,  they  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  dull  and  slow 
members  of  the  class;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  weaker  members  of  the  class,  the  stronger  pupils  will 
have  too  little  to  do  to  occupy  their  time.  "Ere  long  the  good  of  a£ 
demands  a  reclassification.  Those  who  have  thoroughly  mastered^ 
subjects  passed  over  should  be  promoted  to  new  work,  while  those 
whose  best  interests  and  future  success  demands  that  they  should 
review  what  has  been  passed  over,  must  haye  the  opportunity  to  doaa 
Upon  what  basis  shall  such  reclassification  be  based  ?  The  prindpil 
bases  of  promotion  that  have  been  employed  are  the  following: 

FirfU.  Promotions  ''in  mass;'*  membership  in  the  class  resulting ii 
promotion,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  unworthiness. 

Second,  The  judgment  of  the  teacher. 

Tliird.  Daily  marking  of  recitations. 

Fourth,  Examinations,  oral  and  written. 

Fifth,  Marked  excellence  in  the  character  of  school  work- 
Let  us  consider  the  merits  and  defects  of  each. 

The  terms  in  which  the  first  is  expressed  "  promotion  in  mass,"  leid 
us  to  anticipate  that  it  would  not  effectively  separate  those  who  br- 
ing failed  to  accomplish  the  work  passed  over  by  the  class,  are  coa* 
sequently  unprepared  to  longer  continue  with  those  who  ban 
thoroughly  mastered  it. 

This  basis  of  promotion  has  been  in  use  a  number  of  years  in  u 
important  city  of  New  England,  and  the  result  of  the  experiment 
there  may  prove  instructive  to  us.  The  competitive  marking  systeB 
was  entirely  abolished,  the  only  incentive  being  a  pure  sense  of  dotj 
and  devotion  to  study. 

The  practice  is  described  and  defended  by  a  prominent  school  afi- 
cer  of  the  city  as  follows: 

"The  several  classes  are  advanced  from  grade  to  grade  in  maa 
making  a  regular  upward  progress  as  wholes  from  the  beginning  t^ 
the  end.  So  the  industrious,  uie  well-disposed,  the  steadily  fkitUel 
to  their  opportunities,  however  intellectually  inferior  they  mav  be,  i» 
h^ld  in  honorable  repute  with  their  more  gifted  compeers,  ^es,  vi 
we  advance  the  poorer  members  of  the  class  just  the  same.     *    *   * 

"We  cannot  make  admirable  characters  out  of  the  boys  \ridioit 
brains,  nor  can  we  stimulate  to  earnest  effort  those  who  obstinatBlj 
reluct  from  study.  Moreover,  there  will  be  a  number  of  unfortnniw 
who  cannot  attend  school  regularly,  and  who  will  consequentlj  ^ 
placed  at  a  constant  disadvantage.  Now,  if  you  want  to  cmsh  tbi 
very  heart  out  of  these  pupils,  'put  them  down.*  We  set  our  fwei 
against  such  a  contingency,  and  therefore  they  must  be  kept  aloo^ 
Their  own  good  demands  it.  The  pubUc  good  demands  it  Soot' 
where  along  their  upward  way,  the  attention  of  the  indolent  and  reck- 
less may  be  arrested,  their  dormant  faculties  aroused  to  action,  cspi' 
cities  and  aptitudes  be  developed,  of  which  they  had  given  Uttle  ortf 
premonstration,  and  their  subsequent  careers  become  creditable  ttJ 
succesHful.     In  view  of  these  possibihties,  let  them  not  be  crushed* 

It  was  claimed  that  this  system  of  advancing  pupils  from  gnAt« 
grade  "in  mass"  has  succeeded  admirably  and  removed  manv  diffcol- 
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^  ties.  This  seeming  success  was  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  no  tests 
5  "whatever  were  employed  to  determine  the  fitness  of  pupils  for  promo- 
:^  tion,  for  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  high  school,  in  his 
^   report  to  the  school  committee  in  1886,  says: 

"In  my  visits  to  the  school  early  this  year,  I  noticed,  on  the  part  of 
a  many  pupils,  in  all  grades,  an  indifference  to  study  and  a  disregard 
::  of  the  rules  of  discipline  that  surprised  me.  Inquiry  revealed  the 
v.  fact  that  there  was  in  the  school  quite  a  number  of  pupils  who, 
i;  perhws,  ought  never  to  have  been  admitted;  certainly  they  were  not 
:•)  qualified  to  pursue  the  course  of  study  prescribed.  What  seemed,  at 
r-t  srst  glance,  indifference,  proved  in  reality  to  be  inability  to  compre- 
/  bend  and  grasp  the  subject-matter  of  tiieir  several  studies.  They 
^-  possessed  but  limited  powers  of  application,  and,  unable  properly  to 
i^t  prepare  their  lessons,  mey  took  but  little  interest  in  their  recitations. 
-         *•  Why  had  such  pupUs  been  admitted  to  the   school  ?    It  was 

through  a  modification  of  the  conditions  of  admission,  enacted  some 

years  since,  whereby  the  rule  prevailing  in  the  grammar  schools,  by 

which  the  pupils  of  the  several  grades  were  advanced  each  year  '  in 
.  mass,'  was  applied  to  candidates  for  the  high  school,  and  the  entire 

fifth  grade  of  the  grammar  schools  had  been  annually  admitted  with- 
.  out  condition  or  question,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  un worthiness. 
'.'  "  Another  and  still  worse  result  of  this  management  was  that  this 
;,..  apparent  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  had  proved  contagious 
^ .  and  had  infected  quite  a  number  who,  under  other  circumstajices, 
^ "  amid  other  surroundings,  would  have  been  fair  or  even  good  scholars. 

It  may  be  asked«  why  was  such  a  state  of  affairs  allowed  to  exist?  I 
""  reply  that  the  teachers  were  utterly  helpless.  No  penalty,  or  next  to 
:  .  none^  attached  to  any  failure  in  the  daily  work  or  occasional  exami- 
"l  nas^ions.  A  belief,  based  upon  actual  experience  and  precedent,  was 
-'   Qniversal  among  the  pupils,  that  they  could  drift  along,  doing  almost 

nothing,  and,  advancing  with  their  classes,  finally  graduate  with  as 
'"  tangible  proofs  of  good  scholarship  as  those  possessed  by  pupils  who 

had  conscientiouslv,  enthusiastically  and  successfully  completed  the 

oourse."    The  plaii  of  promoting  pupilB  in  masB  proved  &ere,  as  it 

will  prove  elsewhere,  a  failure. 

The  judgment  of  the  teacher,  as  the  basis  of  promotion,  has  many 
'    arguments  in  its  favor.     In  constant  communication  with  his  pupils, 

no  one  can  know  as  well  as  he  the  attainments  and  peculiarities  of 
'    each.    Yet  the  teacher's  judgment  is  not  always  infallible.    It  is  a 

difiScult  matter  for  most  teachers  to  form  an  unbiased  judgment  of 
*  all  his  pupils.  There  are,  too,  many  inducements  to  advance  unworthy 
'  pupils.  The  temptation  to  get  rid  of  troublesome  scholars  by  passing 
'   ihem  on  to  the  next  teacher  is  one  quite  difi&cult  to  overcome.     '^1 

liave  had  enough  of  him,  let  the  next  teacher  try  her  skill  on  him,"  is 
'    often  the  feeling,  if  not  expressed  in  words.     Some  teachers,  on  the 

other  hand,  seem  to  be  possessed  of  a  spirit  of  revenge.  A  particular 
»  pupil  has  given  much  trouble  by  his  waywardness,  although  compe- 
fi^  tent  to  do  the  work  of  the  next  grade.    Here  is  an  opportunity  to  get 

eTen  by  refusing  promotion.     It  sometimes  happens  that  teachers  have 
:•  not  sufficient  moral  courage  to  resist  the  entreaties  of  parents  and 
^   other  friends  who  would,  if  permitted,  push  their  unprepared  children 
>  ttbead  regardless  of  their  physical,  mental  or  moral  welfare. 
.         The  daily   marking  of  recitations   as   the   basis   of  promotions,  I 


of  the  lesBon.  To  do  this  auccesBfully,  the  teacher  m 
all  other  cares;  be  muat  he  able  to  devote  nil  hia  enc 
all  bis  akill,  to  tbe  work  before  him,  with  no  thought 
tbing  else. 

SxaminationB  as  the  haeis  of  promotioD  may  be 
written.  Each  has  its  place.  la  some  subjects  a 
of  any  value  can  be  given  except  by  an  oral  exaj 
is  true  of  reading  and  tuubIc.  Papils  may  state  in 
tbe  principles  of  good  reading;  a  passage  may  lie  mar 
inflections  that  should  be  given  or  the  words  that  Bb< 
sized,  and  by  diacritical  marks  the  pronunciation  c 
may  be  indicated;  but  in  order  to  know  the  real 
scholar's  reading,  his  reading  must  be  listened  to.  S 
tbe  technics  may  be  put  upon  paper,  but  a  written 
muaic  is  an  absurdity.  Ab  well  attempt  to  judf^e  of  tl 
organ  from  an  inspection  of  the  key-board.  If  we 
pupil's  skill  in  vocal  music,  he  must  sing.  I  think,  al 
examination  of  pupils  in  the  first  and  second  grades  n 
factory  than  a  written  one.  I  am  aware  that  much  ba 
written  of  late  in  condemnation  of  written  examination 
to  admit  that  they  are  sometimes  subject  to  criticis 
properly  conducted  they  are  of  special  value  as  a  basil 
"Per  cents,"  especially  when  high  and  honestly  gi 
desirable.  It  is  the  teacher's  fault  if  pupils  are  nerv< 
anticipation  of  these  examinations.  When  carefully 
the  subject-matter,  pupils,  with  rare  exceptions,  wu] 
when,  in  a  calm  and  quiet  manner,  subjected  to  a  w 
tion  than  to  any  other  test  These  examinations  ai 
pupils  are  constantly  reminded  of  them  and  made  tc 
chief  end  and  aim  of  school  life  is  simply  to  "  pass  "  e 
Becure  a  high  per  cent 

Marked   excellence   in    school   work.      But    'why    p 
examination  in  all  cases  as  n  test  for  promotion.     In  n 
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dariog  the  term.  Any  additional  examination  is  wholly  unnecessary 
to  determine  the  fitness  of  those  pupils  for  advancement.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  to  reward  faithful,  earnest,  and  successful  work  through 
the  term.  Let  the  teacher  announce  to  his  class  when  he  begins  the 
"work  of  the  grade  that  every  pupil  who  makes  an  excellent  record 
during  the  term,  in  attendance,  puctuality,  conduct  and  scholarship 
eh  all,  as  a  mark  of  honorable  distinction,  be  rewarded  by  promotion 
"without  examination.  This  will  prove  a  motive  to  exertion  more 
powerful  than  many  are  aware  of.  A  very  large  proportion  of  these 
pupils  will  strive  earnestly  and  successfully  to  gain  the  reward  offered. 
Of  this  plan  I  speak  from  experience.  Two  years  since  we  formed 
an  "  honor  section,"  to  be  rewarded  as  above  described,  in  the  several 
:  classes  below  the  high  school,  including  not  more  than  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  members  in  each  class.     The  result  of  this  experiment  was  so 

gratifying  that  the  practice  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time, 
ut  now,  however,  there  is  no  limitation  to  the  number  that  can  gain 
admission  to  the  honor  section.     Every  pupil  who  keeps  a  clear  record 
^for   attendance,    punctuality   and    good    conduct,   and    maintains   a 
/standard  of  excellence  in  scholarship  is  enrolled  in  it     This  simple 
.  device  has  proven  very  effectual  in  increasing  regularity  of  attendance, 
...  in  diminishing  tardiness,  in  winning  over  troublesome  pupils  to  better 
'ways,  and  in  arousing  greater  diligence  in  the  daily  work  of  the  school. 
The  method  of  promotion  that  I  would  recommend  is  as  follows: 
Promote  the  members  of  the  honor  section  without  examination  and 
without  conditions. 

Examine  the  remainder  of  each  class  and  promote  those  who  attain 
.  the  required  standing  without  condition. 

Carefully  consider  all  other  cases  with  the  teacher,  and  promote,  on 
•  trial,  those  that  have  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 

Frequency  of  Promotions. 

J^      Whether  promotions  shall  be  made  annually,  or  semi-annually  or 
"  oftener,  are  questions  in  regard  to  which   no   uniformity  exists  in 
_  practice.     When  promotions  are  made  annually,  the  classes  are  so  far 
apart  that  those  who  fail  must  review  a  whole  year's  work.     On  the 
-  Other  hand,  when  promotions  are  made  more  than  twice  each  year,  the 
^  classes  are  likely  to  become  so  numerous  that  each  teacher  may  be 
;  burdened  with  more  than  two.     It  is  a  conceded  fact  that  a  teacher  can 
do  good  work  with  two  classes,  but  not  with  more  than  two.     The  best 
plan  seems  to  be  to  arrange  the  course  of  study  in  half-years,  when- 
ever circumstances  will  i)ermit,  and  to  have  classes  simultaneously  pur- 
'Buing  the  studies  of  each  half-year.     Then,  if  the  number  of  pupils 
warrants,  only  those  pursuing  the  studies  of  a  single  half-year  would 
t>e    assigned  to  a  teacher,  otherwise,  each  teacher  would  have  two 
tii visions  a  half-year  apart;  and  in  both  cases  promotions  would  be 
Knade  at  the  end  of  each  half-year.     In  the  cities  and  large  villages 
there  will  bo  no  embarrassment  in  carrying  out  the  plan  of   semi- 
annual promotions,  as  the  number  of  pupils  will  furnish  full  classes  for 
Bach  half-year,  but  in  the  smaller  villages  the  number  of  pupils  will 
Ciot,  in  many  cases,  warrant  the  formation  of  half-year  classes.     In 
Cttiaca,  with  1,500  pupils  in  attendance,  more  than  half  the  teachers 
have  full  classes  each  on- a  single  half-year's  work,  and  only  four 
beachers,  and  these  in  schools  in  the  suburbs,  have  more  than  two 
aalf-y^ar's  work  represented  in  their  classes. 
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Those  secondary  schools  in  which  the  Regents*  adranced  eiftxmsft* 
tions  are  held  three  times  each  year  form  exceptions  to  the  rok  d 
semi-annual  promotions.  Certain  subjects  of  study  being  completed 
at  each  examination  and  others  being  taken  up  immediately  thereafta; 
the  year  is  broken  up  in  three  parts,  and  a  reorganization  of  the  school 
becomes  necessary  after  each  examination.  This,  however,  need  soi 
seriously  interfere  with  the  division  of  the  lower  schools  into  half-jeais. 
The  mid-year  class  of  the  grammar  department  can  be  kept  on  their 
work  until  the  second  examination,  which  occurs  about  four  weeb 
after  the  expiration  of  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  can  then  bi 
admitted  to  the  high  school  when  the  reorganization  of  classes  tiln 
place. 

I  shall  now  briefly  consider  several  questions  that  are  likely  to  aov 
no  matter  what  method  of  promotion  may  be  adopted: 

1.  To  what  extent  should  individual  promotions  be  made?  Soom* 
times  unusually  bright  pupils  will  be  found  who  are  able  to  do  tk 
work  of  their  respective  grades  in  much  less  time  than  is  required  hj 
the  class.  Whenever  the  classes  are  no  more  than  a  half  year  apfliv 
such  pupils  may  frequently  be  promoted  with  profit  to  the  next  highff 
grades.  At  certain  points  in  the  course,  classes  will  review  the  w(sk 
of  the  preceding  grade,  as  when  the  change  from  oral  work  in  nomboi 
or  geography  to  the  use  of  text  books  is  made,  and  these  are  faTonbb 
opportunities  to  make  such  individual  promotions.  Individual  pK^ 
motions,  however,  should  be  made  with  great  caution.  It  is  not  lisft 
to  advance  such  pupils  unless  all  work  between  the  two  grades  can  is 
some  way  be  covered.  Unless  this  can  be  done,  it  is  better  to  gi'* 
such  extra  work  to  these  pupils  as  will  broaden  and  deepen  ^ 
knowledge  of  the  subject  pursued  by  the  grade. 

2.  What  shall  be  done  with  those  slow  and  plodding,  hut  willii^ 
and  faithful  pupils  who  can  never  attain  high  **  per  cents  "  even  thon^ 
required  to  pass  over  the  same  grade  several  times?  There  are  wot 
pupils  of  this  character,  and  each  should  be  made  a  special  study  1? 
itself.  They  are  not  benefited  to  any  appreciable  extent  bj  bka^ 
required  to  go  over  the  gi'ound  the  second  time.  Such  pupils  shoall 
generally  be  allowed  to  go  on  and  gain  all  from  the  advawrf 
work  that  their  limited  capacities  will  admit. 

3.  How  shall  we  disi^ose  of  those  delicate  pupils  whose  health  iffl 
not  permit  them  to  take  all  the  studies  of  the  grade? 

I  would  allow  such  pupils  to  take  as  many  studies  as  they  can  any 
without  injurious  effects,  and  complete  the  studies  of  that  grade  diff" 
ing  the  next  half-year  with  the  lower  class.  If  strong  enough  to  do 
more  they  might  be  permitted  to  take  an  additional  study  in  At 
higher  grade.  If  carefully  managed  no  serious  inconvenience  ufl 
result  from  the  few  cases  of  this  character  that  will  need  attention. 

This  jmper  was  discussed  by  Supt  Hamilton,  Supt  Beattie,  itj 
Murphy,  Prof.  Brower,  and  others. 

Resolutions. 

The  following  preliminary  report  of  the  committee  on  re6oliitioa> 

was  presoiit(Ml: 

Jlesoli'i'd,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associsto 
regiet  exceedingly  that  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Stale  did  ^ 
approve  t\\e  AA\\  lox  MmioYm  examinations;    furthermore   thit  ^ 
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again  respectfully  urge  the  Legislature  and  the  Governor  to  promptly 
provide  by  law  for  a  system  of  uniform  examinations  for  all  the 
teachers  of  the  State;  the  same  to  be  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

J.  RUSSELL  PARSONS,  Jr., 
S.  H.  ALBRO, 
M188  H.  R.  BURNS, 
Mrs.  K  H.  COOK, 
C.  G.  BROWER, 

GommiUee  on  Resolutions, 

WHEREiis,  The  members  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  deeply 
regret  the  loss  of  the  Uniform  Examinati(m  Bill,  but  believe  that,  as 
in  other  States,  a  change  so  radical  will  be  best  promoted  by  successful 
experimentation,  it  is 

Resolved,  That  the  school  commissioners  be  urged  to  request  the 
State  Superintendent  to  prepare,  as  soon  as  possible,  printed  test 
questions  to  be  issued  monthly  and  to  be  used  simultaneously  in  the 
examination  of  teachers. 

That  school  commissioners  shall  agree  to  issue  no  licenses  without 
a  written  examination  upon  these  questions,  the  forms  for  said  licenses 
to  be  furnished  and  the  licenses  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent; 
said  licenses  to  be  endorsed  by  school  commissioners  wherever 
granted,  the  papers  of  all  applicants  to  be  filed  and,^  if  desired^ 
returned  to  the  Department  for  inspection. 

J.  RUSSELL  PARSONS,  Jr., 
S.  H.  ALBRO, 
Miss  H.  R.  BURNS, 
Mrs.  E.  H.  COOK, 
C.  G.  BROWSER, 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  following  reHolution  was  offered  by  Professor  Sherman  Williams^ 
of  Glens  Falls: 

Resolved,  That  the  following  committee  be  ap2)ointed  to  revise  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  of  this  association,  and  report  at  the  next 
meeting:  The  newly  elected  president  of  the  convention,  the  State 
Superintendent,  the  retiring  president,  a  member  of  some  college 
faculty,  a  Normal  school  ]>rincipal,  a  city  superintendent,  a  school 
commissioner,  a  union  school  principal,  an  academy  principal.  Except 
those  named,  the  members  of  the  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
chair.  The  committee  is  authorized  to  fill  any  vacancy  in  its  member- 
ship, and  to  invite  whoever  they  will  to  meet  with  them. 

The  chair  named  the  committee  as  follows:  College,  Professor  Oren 
Root;  Normal,  Principal  K  H.  Cook;  City  Superintendent,  David 
Beattie;  School  CommisBicmor,  J.  Russell  Parsons,  Jr. ;  Union  School, 
Principal  Sherman  Williams;  Academy,  Principal  C-.  H.  Verrill. 

The  following  motion,  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  associa- 
tion, was  made  and  carried: 

That  an  abstract  of  last  year's  proceedings  be  made,  and,  with 
the  proceedings  of  this  year,  be  furnished  to  the  Superintendent  of 
IHiblic  Instruction,  to  acconij)aiiy  his  annual  rei)ort.* 

•The  abstract  reforred  to  luis  not  lH»en  furnishod.    A.  8.  D. 


to  form  K  correct  judgment  ub  to  the  outcoiue  of  methc 

In  adilitiun  to  all  tbis,  the  supervisor  of  a  school 
head,  a  steady  nerve,  tin  uuflinchm^  will,  an  even 
heart,  unbounded  love  and  Bympaiby,  and  a  good  c 
needs,  also  a  bright,  cheerful,  hopeful  disposition,  a 
work,  a  disposition  to  do  liis  duty,  a  desire  to  help  ot 
to  lire  for  others  rather  than  for  himself,  a  spirit  o 
something  of  an  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  wc 

3jove  is  the  force  that  moves  the  world  upwards,  "fl 
the  principle  that  love  and  sympathy  should  be  goven 
our  treatment  of  pupils;  the  same  principles  should  i 
are  dealing  with  teachers.  That  luudly  regard,  that 
pathy  which  always  stimulates  pupils  to  do  their  bee 
the  same  results  when  they  undenie  our  manag^meni 
a  larger  growth. 

Study  and  investigation  should  be  continued  after 
the  work  of  supervision.  A  superintendent  or  pi 
never  regard  himself  as  fully  qualified  fur  the  duties  < 
when  he  ceases  to  learn  he  stops  growing;  and  in  ord< 
respect  and  confideoce  of  his  teachers,  be  must  com 
Some  extra  professional  study  should  be  pursued; 
material  for  iHustrations;  it  will  enable  him  to  under 
plexities  of  the  student;  it  will  keep  his  mind  alert 
prevent  him  from  falling  into  objectionable  manneris 
tj-ped  forma  of  expression. 

Our  thoughts,  our  ways,  our  words,  our  modes  of  sp 
become  shabby  like  a  coat  worn  thread-bare  by  con 
may  have  been  (i  very  good  coat  when  it  was  new, 
moat  expensive  imported  material,  cut  in  the  height 
our  preparation  may  have  been  expensive  and  of  the  l 
be  worn  out.  It  will  uot  do  to  patch  or  turn  it;  it  \ 
same  ahabby  old  outfit;  we  must  get  it  renewed.  A  pi 
not  <Ieniniid  tlie  respect  of  his  teachers  simply  because 
lie  should  iiither  try  to  deserve  it,  and  if  he  is  worthv 
He  should  be  the  wisest  and  best  teacher  in  the  aoita 
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It    is    the    duty  of  the  Buperintendent  or  principal  to   organize 
the  teaching  force,  and  plan  the  business  of  the  schooL     A  subordi- 
nate teacher  should  be  given  the  kind  of  work  for  which  she  is  best 
c  adapted,  and  should  work  within  certain  lines,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
1  ffood  teacher  can  work  best  in  her  own  way,  and  her  usefulness  should 

>  oe  measured  by  results  obtained  rather  than  by  the  means  employed 
{•  in  reaching  them.     It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  judge  correctly  the 

•  "work  of  a  teacher;  it  cannot  be  done  in  a  term,  nor  in  a  year.     The 

•  ■  most  we  can  do  is  to  observe  tendencies,  to  notice  where  this  or  that 

course  is  leading.     A  teacher's  worth  should  be   estimated  by  her 

-  power  to  awaken,  in  the  child,  a  desire  for  knowledge,  a  love  for  study, 

-  a  love  for  truth,  a  purpose  to  seek  after  that  which  is  good,  and  to 
.  avoid  wrong-doing.     All  do  not  possess  this  power  in  the  same  degree. 

,    "We  must  not  expect  it;  some  can  reach  two  or  three,  others  a  larger 
.  number.     One  who  possesses  this  power  in  a  large  degree  is  a  genius, 
<as  benefactor  of  the  race. 

A  subordinate  teacher  should  have  charge  of  a  class,  not  of  a  sub- 

.    ject.     There  are  different  opinions  held  on  this  point;  there  are  those 

. .  who  maintain  that  one  having  peculiar  fitness  for  teaching  some  branch 

r  of  knowledge  should  have  charge  of  that  study  in  several  different 

classes  or  grades.     My  own  observation  and  experience  have  led  me 

to  the  conclusion  that  a  special  teacher  is  an  excrescence  in  primary 

or  grammar  schools;   one  who  presses  his  or  her  particular  subject 

■    to  the  exclusion  of  others  quite  as  necessary;  one  >vho  thinks  more  of 

securing  results  in  a  given  line,  than  of  the  needs  of  the  child. 

Teachers  should  not  be  given  more  work  than  they  can  do  well. 

Much  is  said  and  written  in  these  latter  days  about  the  overcrowd- 

'    ing  of  pupils.     I  apprehend  that  there  are  some  overcrowded  teachers. 

-Teachers  are  made    peevish,  fretful    and  disgreeable  by  overwork. 

:■  Errors  of  judgment,  mistakes  when  correcting  pupils  are  often  due  to 

'  the  fact  that  teachers  have  no  time  for  considerate  action.     A  teacher 

^ needs  time  to  prepare  her  lessons  as  well  as  to  present  them;    she 

jr  needs  time  to  recuperate  between  recitation  hours.     I  pity  the  poor, 

-weary,  fagged-out,  listless,  care-worn,  faded,  prematurely-aged  teacher 

V-  who  is  compelled  to  drag  herself  from  one  recitation  to  another  in 

y-  rapid  succession  all  day  long,  and  day  after  day.     I  pity  her  pupils, 

too.     Superintendent.^,  princi])als,  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  more  help 

-when  more  help  is  needed.     You  need  not  worry  about  the  expense; 

-  >ihe  Board  of  Education  will  see  to  that     You  place  the  responsibility 
-. -where  it  belongs.     Do  you  appreciate  the  fact  that  teaching  now  is  an 

>  exhaustive  process ;  that  it  requires  nerve  and  buoyancy  and  life  ? 
-^  'I>o  we  realize  that  the  teaching  of  the  present  demands  about  as  much 

'  Tital  force  as  preaching  ?  Think  of  one  preaching  five  hours  a  day 
;  for  five  days  in  the  week.  Do  you  not  thiiik  the  Friday  afternoon  ser- 
.;.:mon  would  be  rather  dry? 

J  .     Assign  to  teachers  duties  they  are  capable  of  performing,  give  them 
time,  and  hold  them  responsible  for  results. 

/;     Subordinate  teachers  should  be  treated  with  candor  and  fairness. 
.,      Candor  should  characterize  all  our  relations  with  subordinates.     If 

.a  teacher  is  failing  to  secure  the  best -results;  if  she  has  fallen  into 
;,. habits  that  hinder  success,  she  should  be  kindly  but  firmly  told  of  it 
";.!" Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend."  This  is  a  painful  duty,  but  it 
""^'iB  far  better  to  meet  difficulties  and  misunderstandings  squarely  and 
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commiasioDera  and  patrons  about  tbe  shortcomings 
needs  a  change  of  heart.  It  is  quite  as  much  his  p 
their  successes  as  their  failures. 

Could  we  choose  the  best  pupils,  we  might  have 
could  we  select  the  best  teachers,  we  might  have  mi 

That  teacher  is  best  who  can  take  a  class  as  it  is, 
missing  one,  help  all.  A  supervisor  should  work  on  tl 
and  endeavor  to  mabe  the  most  out  of  the  material  h 
not  the  power  to  dismiss  or  employ  teachers,  the  1 
finding  he  does,  the  better.  If  he  has  the  power  to 
he  should  use  it  fearlessly  at  the  proper  time;  but,  li 
pupils,  it  should  be  a  last  resort,  long  delayed. 

If,  after  a  scries  of  j'cars,  having  had  support,  coop 
pathy,  a  teacher  is  plainly  a  failure,  it  becomes  the  di 
visor  to  boldly  and  openly  lay  the  matter  before  the 
and  request  a  change.  There  are  teachers,  male  e 
have  outlived  their  usefulness,  though  they  do  not  se 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  help  weak 
teachers,  to  encourage  dull  or  unfortunate  pupils,  t 
of  influence  each  subordinate  teacher  is  exerting,  to 
of  the  habits  and  conversation  of  his  pupils,  to  be  ax 
an  example  to  every  one  connected  with  his  school,  J 
the  greatest,  to  be  at  the  same  time  master  and  aerva 

He  should  set  before  his  teachers  a  high  ideal,  dir< 
ing  for  character  in  their  pupils,  breathe  into  them 
true  teacher;  if  he  have  it  not  himself,  he  cannot  imj 

The  principal  should  encourage  teachers  to    deal 
pupils  Uiemselves  rather  than  to  send  them  to  him. 
hem  is  to  train  teachers  to  help  themselves. 

He  should  not  criticise  a  teacher  before  her  class. 

He  should  not  attempt  to  show  off,  nor  shine  befo 
expense  of  tbe  teacher. 

He  should  not  question  pupils  publicly  in  such  a 
the  mistakoa  of  the  teacher,  nor  in  any  way  lessen  he 

Like  <iolilsmith's  preacher  who  "allured  to  brig'htf 
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tendent  or  principal  responsible  for  the  teachers'  meeting;  if  he 
cannot  at  such  times  lead,  instruct,  and  awaken  his  teachers,  he  is  not 
fulfilling  the  requirements  of  his  position.    * 

The  principal  of  a  school  should  regard  the  duties  of  supervision  as 
of  primary  importance ;  personal  teaching  as  secondary. 

When  arranging  his  programme,  he  should  devote  a  maximum  of 
time  to  general  oversight  and  a  minimum  to  class-room  teaching. 
He  should  be  principal  in  truth  as  well  as  in  name,  controlling  and 
directing  all  the  work  of  his  school.  He  should  know  what  kind  of 
teaching  is  being  done  in  every  department,  he  should  know  where 
bis  teaching  force  is  strong  and  where  it  is  weak ;  he  should  know 
wherein  his  teachers  are  failing  and  apply  the  appropriate  remedy. 

He  should  know  to  what  extent  teachers  are  reaching  their  pupils^ 
what  means  of  discipline  they  are  using,  and  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  work,  pupils  are  doing. 

He  should  keep  an  eye  to  the  appearance  and  condition  of  the 
building,  janitor's  work,  yard,  closets,  temperature,  light,  ventilation^ 
seating  accommodations,  and  all  those  conditions  wmch  promote  or 
hinder  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  a  school 

An  architect  who  takes  off  his  coat  and  goes  to  work  with  hammer 
and  saw  may  elicit  praise  of  his  industry  from  a  certain  class;  but 
while  he  is  working  some  careless  or  inexperienced  workman  may  be 
blundering.  He  is  neither  as  efficient  or  as  successful  as  the  man  who 
stands  aside  and  keeps  within  his  vision  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  structure. 

The  principal  of  a  school  in  which  ten  or  more  teachers  are  employed 
should  devote  no  time  to  regular  class-room  work.  His  subordinates 
have  a  right  to  look  to  him  for  help,  guidance  and  support.  He  should 
be  free  to  go  when  and  where  he  is  most  needed;  he  should  be  ready 
when  occasion  requires  to  conduct  a  model  class  exercise  in  anv 
department  or  grade,  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  class,  to  show  both 
pupils  and  teacTier  what  a  glorious  opportunity  a  recitation  hour  is. 
He  cannot  do  this  if  he  is  tired  out  teaching  his  own  class  and  has 
stolen  away  for  the  purpose  of  resting.  The  principal  of  a  large 
school  is  often  called  upon  to  say  yes  or  no  on  short  notice  ;  good  or 
evil  follows  every  decision  he  makes;  if  he  is  burdened  with  the 
responsibilities  of  the  class-room,  his  executive  work  will  not  receive 
the  consideration  its  importance  demands,  and  an  accumulation  of 
mistakes  will  soon  be  a  source  of  increasing  annoyance. 

Principals  of  schools,  your  first  duty  is  to  take  possession  of  your 
office.  Do  not  return  to  your  schools  and  deliberately  tie  your  own 
hands  and  put  a  gag  in  your  mouth  by  shouldering  a  load  of  class- 
room work.  Finally,  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves,  to  our  subor- 
dinates and  to  God,  that  we  have  faith  in  popular  education.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  at  work  to-day  for  the  uplifting  of 
the  race.  We  have  a  larger  and  more  impressionable  audience  ti^an 
either  the  press  or  the  pulpit. 

The  success  or  failure  of  this  nation  will  depend  to  a  very  large 
degree  upon  the  character  of  its  schools. 

"We  are  under-paid,  under-estimated,  often  unappreciated.  Our 
rewards  are  in  the  future.     They  belong  to  posterity,  not  to  us. 

Heroes  of  old  lived  and  labored  and  died  without  seeing  the  fruition 
of  their  hopes;  in  a  humbler  way,  so  may  we 


ble  discuBaion,  however,  it  was  agreed' to  hold  the  m 
Schuyler  county. 

Officers  Ei-scted. 

The  inspectorH  of  election  made  their  report,  a 
ofScers  were  declared  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
Kimball  1  vice-presidents,  W.  H.  Coats,  Misa  £.  S 
Amelia  Morey,  A.  W.  Nortouj  corresponding  secrett 
forth;  recor£ng  secretaries,  Albert  W.  Morehouse 
treasurer,  C.  N.  CobVi, 

The  association  then  adjourned  till  eight  p.  m. 

The  final  session  of  the  association  was  held  iu  i 
Mansion  House  at  eight  p.  h. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  music,  furnished 
orchestra  of  Flattsburgh. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  offered  the  follow 
which  was  adopted : 

Besolved,  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  members 
be  extended: 

First.  To  the  railway  and  steamboat  companiee 
Eellogg,  proprietor  of  the  stage  line,  for  the  facilit 
tion  which  have  been  provided. 

Second.  To  the  local  committees,  for  the  intelligei 
been  displayed  in  promoting  the  success  of  this  mee 

Third.  To  the  citizens  of  EUzabethtown,  for  the 
hospitality.  We  have  fully  appreciated  their  cordi 
attention  to  our  comfort,  their  interest  and  kindly 
work.  We  feel  deeply  sensible  that  this  pleasant 
rock-ribbed  mountains  have  been  a  joy  and  a  benedi 

Fourth.  To  Dr.  L.  Sauveur,  for  his  able  and  interesi 
"The  Natural  Metliod  of  Teaching  Languages,"  an 
dent  Thomas  M,  Balliet,  for  his  instructive  paper  on 
Tbeir  Culture." 
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President  Charles  K.  Adams,  of  Cornell  University,  was  introduced^ 
and  gave  the  following  address  on 

Education  fob  Citizenship. 

I  have  been  invited  to  speak  to  you  on  the  important  subject  of 
education  for  citizenship.  In  complying  with  this  invitation  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  you  desire  me  to  consider  the  particular  forms  and 
characteristics  of  education  that  are  best  adapted  to  the  citizenship  of 
to-day  and  in  America.     This,  then,  is  my  theme. 

Citizenship!     What  does  the  word  properly  include?     Surely  not 

the  characteristics  of  all  civilized  life.     In  its  etymology  and  in  its 

popular  signification  it  is  limited  to  our  relations  with  our  fellow-men. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  necessarily  the  kind  of  education  that  will  best 

develop  you  and  me  as  individual  men  and  women,  for  it  is  at  least 

conceivaole  that  such  a  development  may  end  in  itself  and  render  u& 

no  more  helpful  to  our  fellow-men  than  we  were  before.     However 

nnlikely  such  a  result  may  be,  however  desirable  self -culture  may  be  for 

its  own  sake,  even,  if  you  please,  as  its  own  reward,  still,  if  it  is  to  end 

'.:    in  itself  and  not  go  out  for  the  influencing  and  the  molding  of  men  in 

/.   their  relations  with  one  another,  it  is  not  the  education  which  I  aixb 

.,    called  upon  to  consider  to-day. 

Under  other  circumstances  I  mi^ht  ask  what  class  of  studies  best 
develop  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  what  proportion  of  the  languages,  of 
the  mathematics,  of  the  natural  sciences,  of  history,  is  best  adapted 
to  develop  the  mind  of  the  child  and  the  youth  ?    I  might  say  —  as  I 
should  say,  were  I  to  consider  the  question  at  all — that  for  the  devel- 
opment of  individual  intelligence  in  the  broadest  and  most  compre- 
^     hensive  manner,  no  other  training  has  yet  been  found  equal,  in  my 
judgment,  to  the  training  acquired  in  the  wise  study  of  languages  and 
- '  the  mathematics.     I  believe  that  experience  everywhere  tends  to  show,, 
and  tends  to  show  it  no  less  now  than  it  did  twenty-five,  orahundred,. 
-^    or  five  hundred  years  ago,  that  the  man  who  has  laid  a  good  founda- 
tion for  his  up-building  in  the  study  of  the  mathematics  and  the  lan- 
zf   goages  will,  when  he  turns  his  attention  to  other  branches  of  learning- 
j!'  —  be  they  what  you  please  —  overtake  and  pass  the  man  who  began 

with  those  applied  branches  of  learning  themselves, 
j:  I  say  this  in  order  to  avoid  being  misunderstood  in  what  I  shall 
;3r:  say  hereafter.  I  am  not  to  speak  of  the  ideal  education  for  the  ideal 
'$:  man,  but  rather  of  the  education  that  is  adapted  to  fit  men  and  women 
-j;  to  perform  their  duties  at  the  present  time  as  members  of  organized 
r  >  society.  The  question  is  not,  what  education  will  make  the  best 
'J :  lawyer,  the  best  physician,  the  best  clergyman,  or  the  best  teacher,. 
.J  but  rather  a  much  broader  and  more  difficult  question,  namely :  what 
.,^  education  in  this  age,  and  in  this  nation,  is  best  adapted  to  qualify 
citizens,  in  Milton's  phrase,  "  to  perform  all  the  offices  of  peace  and 
;'    warr 

Now  such  a  question,  it  will  be  seen,  renders  it  necessarv  that  we 
make  no  mistake  in  regard  to  the  characteristics  of  citizensliip  in  our 
time  and  in  our  country.  Let  us  look  first  at  the  broader  side  of  the 
subject.  What  is  citizenship  in  our  age  as  compai'ed  with  citizenship 
in  other  ages  ?  I  think  a  little  thought  will  be  enough  to  convince 
UB  not  merely  that  it  has  undergone  a  marvellous  transformation,  but- 
also  that  this  transformation  has  come  about  as  the  result  of  twa 


than  elsewhere,  traine  of  mules  carried  on  their  backa  th 
of  London  iato  the  central  countieB  of  the  north  and 
the  manufactured  products  in  the  same  way.  This 
enough  to  reveal  the  real  condition  of  civilization.  Th 
inconvenience  of  transportation  were  prohibitory,  ei 
barest  necessities  of  life,  methods  of  living'  everywhi 
vincial,  because  metropolitan  habits  and  fashions  'were 
«o  had  no  influence.  If  a  wan  not  in  public  life  had  < 
from  London  to  Edinburgh,  or  from  Boston  to  Phllad< 
one  of  the  great  events  of  a  life-time.  It  took  six  or  i 
cost  a  small  fortune,  besides,  as  Sidney  Smith  once  said 
thousand  contusions  and  the  rubbing  of  one's  clothes  al 

But  when  the  succession  of  marvelous  inventions  cuh 
steam-engine  all  was  changed.  It  is  convenient  to  r 
Watt's  and  Bolton's  patents  bear  the  date  of  Lexingtoi 
.HUl;  for,  in  the  transformation  that  has  followed,  in  two< 
rations  England  was  covered  over  with  a  network  of  at 
ways;  the  hand-loom  was  everywhere  banished  frsvn  t] 
and  along  every  stream  and  in  every  valley  thA  sereain 
and  the  tumult  of  the  loom  and  the  spiuniug-^^Ael  made 
another  thing.  In  a  word,  there  grew  up  a  MOltiform  ii 
seemed  to  threaten  to  sweep  the  numeroat  activities  of  ( 
its  new  and  all-absorbing  vortex. 

Thus  the  vocations  of  the  peopla  flifie  everywhere  to 
The  construction  of  highways  and  dJPals  and  railroads  • 
TevolutioD,  for  the  people,  even  i>  femote  porta  a£  fcba  li 
brought  together  and  enabled  to  talk<n^  ttair  eommo 
bad  never  before  been  posnUik  Ik  mercbant  or  the  i 
who  before  had  been  oUS0M  to  carry  on  his  buainesB  1 
processes  of  a  sknr  eouniaitication,  was  now  able  to  con 
an  his  ofice  ia  London^  fide  in  the  night,  as  on  a  cannon 
burgh  or  Liverpool;  hirfe  the  next  day  for  businees  at  tl 
halfs  dozen  inland  ttywns,  and  return  to  his  own  home  i 
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BTerlastingly/'  in  England  alone,  was  computed  to  equal  the  working 
toroe  of  600,000,000  of  men,  and  it  took  40,000  ships  to  carry  British 
products  to  the  other  parts  of  the  world. 

What  was  true  in  England  was  true  elsewhere;  and  I  speak  thus  of 
England  especially,  simply  because  England  was  the  first  to  avail 
herself  of  tne  new  forces;  but  the  other  nations  were  not  slow  in 
following.  In  France,  in  Germany,  in  America,  wherever  civilization 
had  established  itself,  either  in  the  old  world  or  in  the  new,  there  the 
new  powers  soon  took  possession  of  society,  and  transformed  all  the 
conditions  of  life.  The  consummation,  the  finish  of  what  had  alreadv 
been  far  advanced,  seemed  to  be  accomplished  when  the  telegrapn 
ind  telephone  brought  all  men  within  speaking  distance,  and  made 
fchem  all  neighbors. 

These  are  the  most  obvious  phases  of  the  material  revolution  to 
vrhich  I  refer.  But  there  are  others;  some  of  them  of  even  greater 
importance,  because  they  show  us  more  perfectly  the  real  significance 
of  the  movement.  The  results  of  this  wonderful  transformation 
vrere  not  simply,  or  even  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  all  our  civilized 
notions  and  methods  of  life  underwent  a  change,  and  that  new  ideas 
uid  new  aspirations  took  possession  of  men's  thought;  but  rather  in 
ttie  far  more  important  fact  that  a  thousand  new  opportunities  were 
offered  which  the  intelligent  could  seize  hold  of  for  the  improvement 
yt  their  condition.  Before  the  inventions,  men  lived  and  died,  not 
limply  in  the  same  localities,  but  also  in  the  same  vocations,  as  a  rule, 
n  the  same  conditions  and  relations  in  which  they  were  bom.  The 
lew  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  former  time  were  the  result  of  their 
oilitary  daring,  or  of  governmental  patronage  and  favor.  We  hear 
>f  no  great  fortunes  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  or  in 
he  centuries  before  the  last,  except,  perhaps,  of  fortunes  made  as 
rere  those  of  Buckingham  and  Walpole.  But  as  soon  as  Arkwright 
ad  Watt  had  done  their  work,  old  Bobert  Peel,  with  no  wealth  but 
is  own  intelligence,  saw  the  opportunity,  became  the  greatest  manu- 
Ei^turer  of  the  world,  amassed  an  immense  fortune,  gave  his  eldest 
on,  afterwards  the  statesman,  sixteen  thousand  a  year  while  at  the 
niversity,  set  him  up  with  a  million  and  a  half,  and  had  enough  left 
:>  give  to  some  half  a  score  of  other  children,  three  hundred  thousand 
piece. 

The  example  was  the  fit  introduction  and  type  of  the  coming  age. 
Vliether  we  applaud  or  condemn,  it  was  simply  a  fact  that  the  new 
onditions  gave  opportunities  never  known  or  dreamed  of  before.  It 
ras  the  men  of  ability,  the  men  of  foresight,  the  men  of  good  judg- 
lent,  that  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  that  appeared. 
jid  BO  we  come  upon  the  age  of  great  fortunes  newly  made.  These 
oloBsal  fortunes,  rapidly  acquired  are  not  characteristics  of  America 
lone.  In  America  the  opportunities  have  been  greater  than  in  other 
ountries,  because  the' country  is  new;  hence,  great  fortunes  have  been 
tore  numerous  than  elsewhere;  the  same  results  have  been  seen 
rlierever  the  new  inventions  have  gone. 

There  is  another  characteristic  that  is  worthy  of  note.  The  age  of 
lAchinery  has  called  for  the  exercise,  even  in  the  laboring  classes,  of 

▼ery  different  kind  of  intelligence  from  that  which  was  formerly 
emanded.  Mr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  has  somewhere  illustrated  this 
ifference  by  saying  that  formerly  a  quarry  was  worked  by  a  hundred 


jn  ou  lue  larm,  uie  appiicaiion  o 
mdufitirieB  in  hand  hae  been  made  far  more  imper 
the  new  inrentioas,  and  it  ia  by  reason  of  this 
cess  has  been  bo  unequally  distributed.  Larg^  i 
because  they  are  lacking  in  some  one  of  the  elem 
may  be  lack  of  the  requisite  foresight,  it  may  be 
tion,  it  may  be  lack  of  good  judgment  in  execut 
of  the  moral  qualities  to  inspire  confidence,  or  it 
want  of  that  ability  to  draw  correct  conclnsi 
premises,  which  Sir  James  Stephen  defines  as  "  t 
and  said  it  "  was  worth  all  other  abilities  put  toee 
cause  of  failure  be  in  the  lack  of  some  one  of  me 
lack  of  them  aU,  the  thing  to  be  noted  is  that  the 
generally  within  the  person's  failing,  is  from  the 
within  themselyes  rather  than  from  any  peculiarit; 
of  society. 

Now,  if  you  have  followed  me  thus  feir,  I  trust ; 
admit  that,  inasmuch  as  inteUigence  in  the  new  i 
plays  a  much  larger  part  in  success  than  it  did. 
inventions,  therefore  education  is  by  just  so  much 

But  before  following  this  conclusion  out  into  itc 
your  attention  to  another  great  change  that  b 
society  about  a  century  ago.  I  say  became  preTaleE 
it  was  not  new,  it  came  then  for  the  first  time  to  b 
I  refer  to  what  may  be  called  the  new  doctrines  ol 
It  has  often  been  said — we  have  all  heard  it 
that  the  rights  of  individual  man,  as  man,  came  & 
with  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  There  is  d< 
though  perhaps  some  exi^geration,  in  this  claim, 
with  the  Greeks  and  vdth  the  Romans,  as  well  as  w 
of  antiquity,  the  sacredness  of  individual  life  : 
less  generally  recognized  than  it  came  to  be  af1 
of  Christianity,     l^e  worth  and  the  dignitT  of 

on      in.1ivldi>«l     AT>t;tv    r.'UQoaap/l     nf    in^iiri4....1 
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and  restraints.  Not  only  had  the  individual  man  no  voice  in  govern- 
ment but  he  had  no  voice  in  determining  his  vocation,  his  position  in 
society,  or  even  his  method  of  salvation.  As  an  artisan  he  was  a 
member  of  a  guild  that  determined  absolutely  for  him  where  ho 
should  go  and  what  he  should  do.  As  a  laborer  he  was  in  the  hand 
of  his  feudal  master,  who  directed  all  his  movements.  As  a  Christian 
he  was  subject  to  the  constant  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
church.  As  a  member  of  society  he  belonged  to  a  class  whose  limits 
were  sharply  defined  by  law.  Prom  no  one  of  these  various  con- 
ditions could  be  by  any  possibility  set  himself  free;  hence  it  follows 
that  whatever  the  new  relations  introduced  by  Christianity  may  have 
been  theoretically,  in  every  day  life  and  practice  very  little  advance 
had  actually  been  made  in  the  course  of  a  thousand  years  and  more* 

Doubtless  an  improvement  came  about  with  the  Reformation.  The 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  so  earnestly  preached  and  empha^ 
sized  by  Luther  and  so  generallv  adopted  by  his  followers,  carried 
with  it  by  necessary  implication  the  belief  that  the  soul  was  saved  oi* 
lost  as  the  result  of  its  own  acts  ^d  not  as  the  result  of  the  a^tit  lA 
the  church.  And  here  again  theory  was  either  only  half  believed  or 
or  only  half  carried  to  its  logical  conclusions;  and  so  it  was  not  until 
long  after  the  Reformation  that  the  persecuting  spirit  died  away. 
This,  of  course,  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  the  church,  as  a 
whole,  still  claimed  the  right  to  determine  both  the  faith  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  individual  believer.  It  was  not  until  the  thirty  years  war 
had  desolated  the  whole  of  Central  Europe,  not  until  the  English  rev- 
olution had  surged  over  the  British  isles  that  mankind  began  for  the 
first  time  really  to  see  and  to  adopt  the  natural  and  inevitable  infer- 
ences derived  from  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  individual  responsi- 
bility; so  slowly  did  that  doctrine  force  its  way  into  popular  belief. 

But  the  right  moment  came  at  last  with  the  revolution  in  America 
and  the  revolution  in  France.  There  was  at  last  a  more  general  pro- 
clamation of  individual  rights  than  had  ever  been  made  before,  and  in 
the  writings  of  the  same  period  these  doctrines  were  reduced  into 
something  like  a  tangible  and  practical  form.  The  talk  of  the  "rights 
of  man,"  of  "  certain  inalienable  rights,"  took  hold  of  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  And  now,  really  for  the  first  tune,  the  indivi- 
dual man,  instead  of  some  organization  of  men,  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  unit  of  human  society.  It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that  it  was  at 
precisely  this  same  period  that  the  new  economical  doctrine  came  to 
be  preached.  Note  the  fact  that  Adam  Smith's  **  Wealth  of  Nations," 
a  book,  which  with  all  its  faults,  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the 
parent  of  the  modem  science  of  political  economy,  appeared  within 
the  year  of  the  declaration  of  independence.  The  one  preached  "let 
things  alone  as  applied  to  industries  and  commerce,"  the  other,  **  let 
things  alone  as  applied  to  government" 

Now,  this  doctrme,  having  once  taken  firm  hold  of  society,  led  to 
certain  inevitable  consequences.  At  first  it  was  maintained  that  every- 
body had  certain  inalienable  rights.  Soon  it  was  claimed  practically 
that  everybody  had  as  many  rights  as  anybody.  These  rights  asserted 
themselves  in  various  ways.  Politically  they  claimed  a  voice  in  the 
government,  and  so,  not  merely  in  America,  but  in  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world,  there  has  been  an  irresistible  tendency  toward  uni- 
versal suffrage. 
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.  In  the  social  organization  the  same  tendency  is  ererywhere  seen  &nd 
felt.     A  hundred  years  ago  the  social  elements  of    society  bound 
people  together  by  ties  that  could  hardly  be    broken.     There  vere 
drerywhere  natural  leaders  to  whom  people  looked  for  guidance  and 
^pyerhmeni     ^e  unit  of  society  was  the  estate;  and  the  estate  con- 
wiikiai  let  lis  say,  of  the  landlord,  of  half  a  dozen  tenants,  of  twentj 
foremen,  and  two  or  three  hundred  laborers-     Under  that  organizi- 
tipn  the  landlord,  the  tenants,  the  foremen,  and  the  laborers  were  all 
one,  and  the  landlord  was  that  one.     Whateyer  be  did  was  the  act  d 
the  whole;  whatever  he  thought  was  public    opinion.     If  he  wis 
enlightened,  if  he  was  educated,  that  was  enough  to  insure  intelli- 
gence in  the  conduct  of  affairs.     It  was  for  him  therefore  — practicalh 
for  him  alone — that  education  had  any  real  public  significance.    Bi 
now  everything  is  changed.     Every  man  is  now  entitled  to  an  opinion 
about  everything — I  had  almost  said  a  voice   in   everything — and, 
accordingly,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  we  find  the  g-eneral  conduct 
of  public  affairs  under  the  control  of  what  may  be  called  the  average 
public  intelligence,  instead  of    what  was,   in    theory   at  least,  &i 
highest  intelligence.     And  thus  we  are  brought  back  to  the  qaestiaa 
before  us;  for  everywhere  in  Europe,  as  well   as  on  this  side  cf  Hht 
Atlantic,  we  find  the  old  parental  idea  giving  away;  and,  that  then 
is  springing  up  in  place  of  it  the  idea  that  every  man  is  the  architect  d 
his  ovm.  fortune,  that  whether  a  man  succeeds  or  not,  depends  not 
upon  the  smile  and  the  power  of  some  superior,  but  upon  his  own 
energy  and  his  own  individual  skill  and  power.      Nor  is  that  alL    We 
also  nnd  everywhere  the  masses  of  the  people  taking  an  interest  in,  if 
not  a  direct  control  of,  public  affairs.     The  significance  of  all  this  is 
in  the  fact  that  we  recognize  a  double  motive   for  the  educational 
activity    that    has  everywhere  come  to  prevail    in    the   old   worid 
during  the  last  half  century  and  more.     The  old  education,  that  is  to 
say,  the  education  that  was  adapted  to  the  old  condition  of  affain* 
directed  itself  naturally  to  the  education  of  those  who  were  to  have  t 
controlling  influence  in  affairs.     It  confined  itself  to  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, to  theology,  to  medicine,  to  law  —  perhaps  I  should  acW  » 
fourth  profession,  that  of  being  a  gentleman.     But  it  received  in 
enlarged  scope  immediately  after  the  general  adoption  of  the  new 
ideas.     Speaking  in  general  terms,  we  may  say  that  before  the  pres^ 
century  there  never  had  been  in  any  country  any  special  andsTB- 
tematic  provision  for  training  men  in  any  of  the  other  vocations  thai 
those  I  have  named.     But  now  what  a  transformation  has  everywhere 
taken  place  in  the  educational  systems.     Glance  at  a  few  fact&    The 
JEcole  Polytechnique,  which  Napoleon  called  the  hen  which  laid  him 
golden  eggs,  was  established  in  1795;  and  it  was  the  engineers  from  thii 
great  school  that  bridged  the  rivers  and  robbed  the  Alps  of  their 
terrors  for  soldier  and  citizen.     Schools  of  arts  and  trades  were  estab- 
lisned  at  Chalon  in  1802,  at  Angers  in  1811,  at  Aix  in  184^    Thesi 
were   designed  to   train   skilled  workmen  —  foremen   in   the  shop** 
master  founders,  finishers  and   machinists.     This   was  all  practical 
work,  for  it  did  not  undertake  the  higher  rang-e  of  theoretical  design- 
ing.    It  soon  began  to  be  seen  that  these  schools  furnished  excellent 
overseers,  but  that  the  theoretical  studies  were  not  sufl&cientlv  advancrf 
to  make  good  engineers  and  inventors.     Accordingly  an  institution  of 
the  higbeHt  order  was  established  in  the  Ecole  Centrale  in  1829  ^here 
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xnechanical  engineering,  civil  engineering,  mining  engineering,  chem- 
iBtry,  and  arclutectnre  were  taught  in  the  most  advanced  and  scholarly 
manner. 

Germany  began  a  little  later,  but  she  caught  the  spirit  of  the  new 
:  age  and  soon  overtook  and  even  passed  her  great  rival.    In  the  course 
:  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  eight  great  polytechnic  schools  of  the 
same  grade  as  the  Ecole  CerUrale  were  estabushed  in  Prussia. 

Austria  has  seven  such  schools,  Switzerland  two  and  Italy  three, 
each  of  them  having  from  800  to  1,200  students.     Finally,  at  Berlin, 
in  1884,  was  opened  the  new  Polytechnicum,  without  exception  the 
largest  and  finest  single  school  edifice  in  the  world,  the  single  bund- 
ling having  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,000,000,  with  occommo- 
-dations  for  no  less  than  4,000  students. 

This  spirit  has  been  caught  by  the  republics  as  well  as  by  the  mon- 
^.archies.  In  the  little  canton  of  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  the  polytech- 
jucum  established  in  1872,  within  ten  years  from  the  opening  of  its 
building  had  more  than  a  thousand  students,  and  within  the  last  year 
Jias  completed  a  new  chemical  laboratory  more  extensive  than  all  of 
the  chemical  laboratories  in  New  England  put  together. 
-  But  it  is  not  in  the  great  schools  alone  that  the  results  of  this  im- 
pulse are  to  be  seen.  Minor  schools  for  the  teaching  of  what  are 
eometimes  called  the  humbler  vocations  are  scattered  all  over  Ger- 
many. There  are  schools  of  mining,  schools  of  agriculture,  schools  of 
forestry,  schools  for  teaching  weaving  and  dyeing;  in  short,  schools 
for  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  almost  every  kind  of  trade 
and  vocation.  In  nearly  every  city  schools  are  organized  in  which 
teachers  give  systematic  instruction  to  thousands  of  pupils  from  six- 
teen to  sixty  years  of  age.  What  are  the  results?  There  are  two  that 
are  especially  worthy  of  note. 

The  first  is  the  enormous  development  of  manufactures  in  Germany 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  It  is  said  that  the  appliances  for 
giving  technical  instruction  in  Germany  have  doubled  since  the 
EVanco-German  war  of  1870.  Whether  this  be  strictly  accurate  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  Germany  is  trenching  upon  the  preeminence  of 
ESn^land.  Twenty-five  years  ago  England  filled  the  German  markets 
with  cotton  goods;  to-day  Germany  imports  raw  cotton  from  the 
United  States,  converts  it  into  the  manufactured  article  and  sells  it 
at  a  profit  in  the  streets  of  Manchester,  of  Birmingham  and  of  New 
S'or]£  Twenty  years  ago  Nottingham,  in  England,  made  hosiery  and 
Doarse  laces  for  the  world.  Within  the  last  five  years  it  is  said  that 
no  less  than  twelve  of  the  largest  Nottingham  firms  have  transported 
their  machines  to  Chemnitz,  simply  because  in  that  little  town  in  the 
beart  of  Saxony  they  are  able  to  obtain  more  skilled  labor  than  they 
are  able  to  obtain  in  England. 

The  same  spirit  has  penetrated  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  Swe- 
5len»  Denmark,  Holland  and  Belgium  have  schools  scarcely  inferior 
bo  those  of  Germany  and  France,  while  Spain  and  Portugal,  however 
Ear  behind,  have  not  hesitated  to  enter  in  the  same  race. 

The  latest  of  the  European  nations  to  catch  this  spirit  was  England. 
But  within  the  last  few  years  even  Great  Britain  is  yielding  to  the 
inevitable.  In  1861  general  provisions  were  made  for  popular  educa- 
kioxL  In  1878  the  English  commissioners  at  the  Paris  Exposition  dis- 
Bovered  that  even  in  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  the  English  had 


Manchester,  Bristol,  SheQield  and  lieeds,  were  put  < 
University  and  Kin^  Colleges  in  London  eatablishi 
laboratorieB,  and  commenced  giving  their  attentic 
nical  vork.  £ven  the  old  strongholds  of  extreme 
Bwuug  open  their  doors  to  the  iiew  movement.  A 
nical  department  has  been  established  in  couitectioj 
colleges  at  Cambridge;  and  Eton,  far  more  than  an; 
school  in  England  the  resort  of  the  young  scion 
yielded  to  the  inevitable  by  providing  scientific  cou] 
workshops  where  students  may  equip  themselves  wi 
the  various  arts  and  trades. 

Now  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  Why,  simply,  thf 
civilized  world  the  conditions  of  society  having  cht 
minds  everywhere  are  coming  to  recog^iize  ani 
importance  of  these  changes,  nnd  adapting  new 
Commercial  success  no  longer  depends  simply  upon 
prise  alono,  but  on  a  large  number  of  cotnplicafa 
adjusted  factors.  The  use  of  the  telegraph,  the  si 
the  capacity  of  boilers  and  engines,  the  stren^tJ 
judicious  use  of  fuel,  and  above  all  the  carefully  tn 
which  is  able  to  measure  and  estimate  and  use  thei 
most  efficiently  and  most  economically — these  are 
have  in  themselves  all  the  potencies  of  modem  bu' 
the  factors  that  have  given  character  to  modem  con 
the  men  who  most  successfully  control  them  are  th< 
achieved  the  most  marked  success.  The  world  is  c 
some  slight  measure  at  least,  that  there  ia  a  power 
than  acts  of  legislation,  that  reaches  farther  tha 
society,  that  subdues  and  enchains  adverse  conditioi 
all  favoring  forces  to  its  triumphant  car.  That  poi 
force  of  superior  knowledge. 

And  what  does  not  this  superior  knowledge  accom 
or  two  examples.     For  a  hundred  years  wages  hav< 
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,  to  compete  with  those  of  the  continent,  and  yet  during  this  whole 
.  period  English  products  of  the  same  quality  have  undersold  those  of 
Germany  and  France — simply  because  the  British  manufacturer  has 
oa  the  whole  understood  his  business  better  than  any  other  manufact- 
urer in  the  world.  It  was  not  until  the  better  technical  schools  of 
the  continent  were  established  that  British  supremacy  was  brought 
into  danger. 

Take  another  illustration.     There  is  a  famous  manufacturing  estab- 

*;  lishment  over  across  the  lake  in  Vermont,  that  is  one  hundred  and 

;  fifty  miles  from  the  sea  and  that  has  no  water  communication  even  in 

:  summer.     It  has  to  bring  every  load  of  coal,  iron,  and  even  sand  more 

'  than  a  hundred  miles  by  rail     The  patents  on  a  greater  part  of  the 

'  inventions  have  long  since  expired,  and  are  the  common  property  of 

every  one  of  the  fifty  other  manufacturers  of  scales  in  America.     And 

'  yet  I  understand  that  in  the  face  of  all  the  competitions  of  the  other 

'  firms,  many  of  which  are  more  fortunately  situated,  during  the  last 

few  years  the  firm  of  Fairbanks  has  made  double  the  number  of  scales 

ever  made  by  them  before.     How  has  it  been  done?     Simply  by  more 

carefully  designed  improvements,  by  greater  wisdom  in  giving  the 

inventive  worlonen  a  share  in  the  profits  of  his  thinking ;  in  short,  by 

superior  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  a  superior  development  of 

all  its  details. 

This  same  principle  goes  into  even  the  smaller  concerns  of  life. 
Liast  summer  I  met  on  ship-board  an  intelligent  merchant  of  one  of 
the  largest  sea-board  cities.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  a  large  retail 
store  for  the  highest  grades  of  men's  furnishing  goods.  He  informed 
me  that  he  goes  abroad  every  summer,  that  he  has  traded  in  every 
large  American  as  well  as  European  city,  and  that  within  the  last  few 
years  he  has  found  that  he  can  buy  the  major  part  of  his  stock  at  best 
advantage  in  an  American  city  several  hundred  miles  west  of  the 
ocean.  In  my  astonishment  I  asked  him  to  explain.  He  said :  "  I  can 
only  tell  you  that  there  is  a  firm  in  the  city  which  I  named,  that  has 
better  taste  and  that  can  furnish  what  I  want  on  better  terms  than 
any  city  on  the  seaboard.  And  so,"  continued  he,  "I  buy  goods  in 
the  west  which,  in  order  to  reach  there  from  Europe,  must  pay  the 
expense  of  going  through  Boston  or  New  York,  and  then  the  expense 
of  returning."  The  great  disadvantage  of  remoteness  from  the  sea- 
coast  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  superior  intelligence  and 
skill  of  that  particular  merchant. 

Thus,  in  commercial  as  well  as  industrial  life,  we  see  everywhere 
that  the  new  methods  are  adapting  themselves  to  the  new  conditions 
of  affairs. 

Meanwhile  a  thousand  difficult  questions  are  pressing  upon  us  for 
solution.  It  costs,  we  are  told,  thirty-five  million  dollars  a  year  to 
furnish  fuel  for  the  locomotives  in  the  United  States;  and  yet,  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  heat  generated  under  the  boilers  is  thrown 
out  into  the  winds.  How  shall  we  most  efficiently  ventilate  our 
dwellings?  How  shall  we  dispose  of  the  sewage  of  our  cities?  What 
are  the  secrets  of  malarious  disease?  We  have  now  reason  to  beheve 
that  fevers  and  cholera  and  even  consumption  are  due  to  parasitic 
causes.  But  how  shall  we  destroy  the  parasites  or  render  them  harm- 
less ?  We  have  been  sweeping  away  our  forests  and  so  changing  our 
climate.    We  have  been  robbing  our  soil  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle 


uau.  yuui 

The  first  of  these  is  the  essential  difference  betwe 
tion  of  society  here  and  that  which  prevails  in  the  o 
everywhere  in  £uro|>e,  as  I  have  already  intimate 
social  unit  is  the  estate  and  those  who  gather  abou 
is  the  individual  —  more  strictly  speaking,  perhaps,  c 
the  family.  Look  at  the  most  important  of  our  indue 
(or  example,  agriculture.  The  typical  estate,  iiistea 
up  of  the  landlord,  half  a  dozen  tenants  and  200  pei 
the  farmer  with  sevonty-iive  acres,  his  sons,  and  possi 
laborer.  The  statistics  of  Massachusetts  have  bee 
compiled,  and,  therefore,  aremost  convenient  for  the 
tration.  According  to  the  most  recent  censuses,  there  i 
engaged  in  farming  in  that  State,  of  whom  more 
owners  of  farms,  while  only  some  23,000  are  farn 
farmer  himself,  with  his  sons,  his  horses  and  his  ma 
do  the  work. 

This  is  a  typical  example,  and  who  does  not  see 
society,  so  organized,  is  a  very  different  thing'  froni  tl 
zation  with  200  laborers  as  the  base  of  the  pyrimid 
other  side,  what  are  called  farm  laborera,  form  a  vaat 
engaged  in  agricultural  industry,  while  of  those  eng^ 
manner  in  our  own  country,  they  form  scarcely  threi 
what  does  this  mean  7  Why,  simply,  that  of  the  moet 
classes,  those  engaged  in  agricmture  —  an  enonuot 
control  of  their  own  farms,  manage  their  own  indosti 
so  succeed  or  fail  according  to  the  amount  of  intc 
able  to  bring  to  their  work.  A  kind  of  education  the 
society,  in  which  one  in  500  is  landlord  and  has  a  con 
over  Uie  whole,  is  not  a  kind  of  education  that  will  si 
of  the  500  is  landlord  and  owns  no  man  as  master. 

Another  characteristic  peculiar  to  American  so< 
quently  having  its  bearing  on  education  for  citizenal 
influence  of  oubltc  oninion  in  the  control  nf  t«iV>1i'/» 
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applicable  to  the  times  in  which  we  live.  Everywhere  at  the  present 
time  there  are  symptoms  of  discontent  and  distrust.  A  reaction  has 
taken  place  in  the  matter  of  some  of  the  doctrines  of  a  century  ago, 
and  of  the  earlier  part  of  this  century.  It  is  found  that  it  does  not 
do  to  leave  every  man  absolutely  to  take  care  of  himself;  it  does  not 
do  to  let  material  things  entirely  alone.  Laissez-faire,  as  a  doctrine,  is 
everjnvhere  breaking  down,  and  men  are  everywhere  discovering,  and 
everywhere  putting  the  discovery  to  practical  use,  that  government 
has  after  all  a  very  large  mission  to  perform  in  the  affairs  of  every 
day  life. 

But  accompanying  this  general  belief  there  are  also  many  misgiv- 
ings; many  of  them  doubtless  unwise,  some  of  them  not  entirely 
without  reason.  There  is  a  very  general  feeling  that  legislation, 
enormous  in  amount  as  it  has  become,  is  not  conducted  on  wise  prin- 
ciples, but,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  largely  the  result  of  bargain  and 
sale.  I  believe  it  cannot  be  denied  that  even  where  the  coarser  forms 
of  corruption  are  absent,  hundreds  of  bad  bills  are  carried  by  com- 
binations that  simply  mean  that  A  will  vote  for  B's  bill,  if  B  will  vote 
for  A's;  and  the  prevalence  of  this  sort  of  bargaining  reveals  the  fact 
that  legislation  is  very  far  from  being  determined  by  the  outcome  of 
intelligent  discussion.  We  may  dislike  so  harsh  a  word  as  corruption, 
but  we  may  as  well  face  the  fact.  There  are  districts  not  a  few  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  which  it  is  said  without  denial  that  an  election 
can  never  be  carried  without  large  sums  of  money  for  corrupt 
purposes.  To  such  an  extent  has  the  public  conscience  been 
debauched. 

The  third  source  of  discontent  is  the  one  which  is  just  now  attract- 
ing the  most  public  attention,  namely,  the  relations  of  capital  to  labor. 
I  enter  into  no  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  this  controversy.  I  ask 
no  question  as  to  which  side  is  right,  or  whether  the  right  is  midway 
between  the  two.  All  that  is  necessary  here  is  to  utter  the  simple 
statement  that  it  is  everywhere  attracting  attention  of  the  profound- 
est  thinkers,  and  that  everywhere  it  is  disturbing  or  threatening  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  society. 

These  are  mighty  questions  which  as  never  before  are  now  entering 
the  thoughts  of  every  thinking  man.  Every  newspaper,  so  far  as  it 
can  divorce  itself  from  the  trivialities  of  life,  must  consider  them. 
They  enter  every  family  circle.  They  are  guests,  either  welcome  or 
unwelcome,  at  every  fireside. 

Were  there  time,  without  wearing  out  your  patience,  it  would  not 
be  out  of  place  to  follow  these  suggestions  somewhat  into  details. 
But  I  will  not  weary  you  further,  except  by  pointing  out,  as  briefly  as 
I  can,  the  general  considerations  that,  in  my  judgment,  should  inspire 
ns  in  all  of  our  efforts. 

1.  While  the  new  age  demands  of  us  the  same  thoroughness  of 
studies  for  the  development  of  intelligence  that  was  demanded  by  for- 
mer ages,  it  demands  in  addition  a  variety  of  instruction  that  is  made 
necessary  by  the  present  conditions  of  civilization. 

2.  This  variety  of  instruction  must  not  and  ought  not,  of  course,  to 
be  taken  by  the  individual  student,  for  the  reason  that  individual  stu- 
dents need  not  be  trained  for  a  variety  of  vocations;  but  such  variety 
must  be  provided  for  in  the  schools  as  a  whole,  inasmuch  as  society  as 
a  whole  is  made  up  of  all  the  vocations. 


priatioiis.  Our  country,  at  least  much  of  it,  is  u 
country,  either  old  or  new,  has  education  ever  be 
developed,  either  in  the  lower,  or  the  middle,  or  the 
without  the  help  of  the  State.  The  help  of  the  State, 
be  invoked  in  behalf  of  all  grades  of  education,  if  ed 
at  its  best. 

6.  Though  this  ie  a  general  truth  applicable  to  a) 
goTemmeuta,  it  ia  most  peculiarly  true  in  our  own  coi 
aa  OUT  political  and  social  questions  are  determined,  n< 
genoe  and  will  of  the  few,  but  by  the  average  intelligei 
of  the  many. 

7.  In  DO  country  in  the  world  should  ao  much  be  g 
tion  as  in  ours,  for  two  reasons;  First,  beoauae  in 
thorough  and  comprehensive  education  so  much  needei 
because  in  no  country  in  the  world  are  the  meai 
abundant.  While  every  other  civilized  nation  finds  it 
impossible  to  make  the  fiuancial  ends  meet,  America 
surplus  of  a  hundred  millions.  To  what  better  use  coi 
ble  part  of  this  surplus  be  devoted  than  to  purposes  o 

8.  As  Ficlite  in  1807,  said  in  Germany,  so  eighty 
may  say  in  America.  In  such  a  comprehensive  sjste: 
in  our  higher  and  in  our  lower  grades  is  to  be  found 
our  political  and  social  anxieties.  Such  a  system,  I  be 
embraced  in  those  branches  which  best  develop  i. 
which  beHt  train  for  particular  vocations;  those  wl 
experience  of  other  nations  and  societies,  and  bo  de\ 
vidual  judgment,  and  those  which  teach  thoroug 
prehensively  the  moral  obligations  of  man  to  man. 
means  that  large  stress  should  be  placed  on  the  teachii 
and  the  mathematics;  for  by  no  other  means  are  the  i 
as  a  rule,  so  much  enlarged  and  developed.  It  meam 
place,  tliat  there  must  also  be  a  much  more  ample 
trade  and  technical  schools,  for  in  no  other  way  can 
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3b£ihein  the  best  substitute  for  personal  experience.    From  them,  also, 

^v  we  are  most  likely  to  get  exemption  from  that  narrowness  of  view 

'^'ij.:  which  is  always  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  in  the  management  of 

si:z  oar  political  and  municipal  affairs.     It  means,  in  the  fourth  place,  that 

tar  greater  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  teaching  of  ethical  obliga- 

sitions.     I  hold  that  the  general  abandonment  in  our  schools  of  direct 

s^religious  teaching,  however  necessary  a  consequence  of  our  govem- 

iv mental  divorce  of  church  and  State,  brings  with  it  the  d)solute  necessity 

It  of  a  more  general  teaching  of  the  laws  of  moral  obligations.     These 

5  r^;  need  not,  and  should  not  be  taught  in  any  sectarian  spirit     But  it  is 

^  :■  A  fact  as  alarming  as  it  is  obvious,  that  there  is  a  growing  cloudiness 

^;  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  real  difference  between   "ought"   and 

•.  **  ought  not."    This  evil,  and  I  think  it  an  evil  of  stupendous  magni- 

y '.  tade,  can  bo  corrected  only  in  the  family  and  in  the  schools.     Even 

^.;-.  the  churches  cannot  reach  it,  for  the  two-fold  reason  that,  at  best, 

^^-.thej  reach  only  a  portion  of  the  community,  and  in  general  they  have 

T.-io  do  with  religion  which,  however  closely  related,  is  nevertheless, 

"  ^  something  quite  distinct  from  moral  obligations. 

In  what  I  have  said  it  has  been  my  effort  to  give  direction  to  your 

,  1  own  thoughts,  rather  than  to  attempt  any  solution  of  the  great  prob- 

~  lems  presented  by  the  theme  assigned  me.     Far  be  it  from  me  to  dog- 

'I.matize  in  regard  to  details.     He  must  be  either  a  very  ignorant  or  a 

^  Tery  bold  man  who  will  undertake  the  off-hand  solution  of  these  great 

_  ouestions  that  are  challenging  the  best  intelligence  of  the  time.     But 

'  it  seems  to  me  quite  within  the  domain  of  sweet  reasonableness  to 

-  undertake  to  point  out  the  directions  in  which  our  studies  and  efforts 
'  should  be  carried  on. 

'^  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  distrust  the  results  of  such  studies.  The 
'  most  important  and  perplexing  questions  of  the  day  will  give  up  their 

-' "  iMcrets  if  we  can  bring  to  bear  upon  them  the  candid  intelligence  and 
•  morality  which  such   studies  duly  encouraged  and   supported  will 

-  establish  among  the  people.  The  social  questions  of  the  day  are  the 
'  most  trying  that  confront  us.     And  yet  they  are  but  a  single  phase  of 

-  the  results  of  that  doctrine  of  liberty  which  came  to  be  generally,  if 
■  not  universally,  recognized  in  Europe  and  America  a  century  ago.     If 

-  it  be  true  that  all  men  are  bom  with  equal  rights,  it  follows  that  all 

-  men  have  the  right  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  that  lie 

-  about  them.     And  such  opportunities  it  has  been  which  have  produced 
the  enormous  differences  we  see  about  us  between  the  condition  of  the 

-"-  Tory  rich  and  the  condition  of  the  very  poor.  To  suppose  that  such 
opportunities  can  properly  be  taken  away,  or  even  abridged  by  legis- 
—  lation,  is  to  do  no  less  than  to  suppose  that  the  doctrines  of  the  **  Eights 
r  '^  of  Man,"  and  of  the  "  Declaration  of  Independence  "  are  a  delusion  and 
j-  a  snare.  The  age  of  liberty  is  the  age  of  colossal  fortunes,  simply 
t  because  it  is  under  liberty  alone  that  individual  ability  to  amass  a  for- 
i.  tone  has  free  scope.  To  abridge  that  liberty  would  be  to  reverse  the 
i^i  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  civiUzation  of  the  nineteenth 
;:::  century  has  been  built  up.  That  such  a  reversal  is  to  take  place  I  do 
■/.  not  believe.  That  modifications  of  existing  laws  regulating  the  rela- 
-..  tions  of  man  and  man  are  desirable,  I  will  neither  deny  nor  question. 
,:  Bnt  the  problem  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  and  difficult  that  ever  con- 
i  fronted  human  society,  and  whether  dealing  with  it  is  to  help  civili- 
-.:  sation  or  hurt  it,  will  depend  in  very  large  measure  upon  the  education 
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"Books  and  pl^otographs  are  inBtmctors  equally 
Thackeray  aaid  truly,  'We  never  journey  any  more; 
places.'  I  am  often  reminded  of  the  traveler  whc 
rapidly,  and  who  finding  the  Apollo  Belvidere  in  th» 
checked  it  oCE  from  his  guide  hook,  and  thanked  Gr 

"Much  of  the  degeneration  in  the  writing  of  tl 
this  day  may  be  owing  to  the  telegraph,  I  mean  this 
of  writing  where  the  modest  u,  w  and  u,  rise  to  inui 

"Here  are  books  distributed  all  over  the  land, 
books  of  his  boyhood.)  With  a  hook  you  can  b 
world;  you  are  made  familiar  with  nature  in  all 
magnitude.  We  may  walk  with  Scott,  Cooper,  Bryi 
son,  and  bring  them  with  their  best  thoughts  into  o 

"Ab  a  nation  we  have  not  done  much  in  the  bighi 
science. 

"In  Europe  fifty  years  ago  popuhir  goTemment 
riot  Fischer  Ames  once  said  r  'A  democratic  form 
like  a  raft,  while  a  monarchial  form  is  like  man-of-T 
more  formidable  to  fight,  but  it  may  get  turned  c 
one  on  which  every  man  gets  his  feet  wet,  but  it  ne' 

"The  European  monarchies  find  their  strength  in 

"We  must  build  our  government  on  an  educatio: 
will  be  the  strongest  in  the  world  —  as  the  pyramid 
the  column. 

"YoM  are  engaged  not  only  in  giving  pleasure  a 
cementing  the  Bepublic;  I  congratulate  you  on  701 
success  in  it." 

The  audience,  by  unanimous  vote,  thanked  Pre 
Bev.  Dr.  Storrs  for  their  addresses. 

FiNASCIAI. 

TreoBurer  C.  N.  Cobb  made  a  report,  ehowing  tha 
$160,  and  had  paid  bills  to  the  amount  of  tl09.86. 
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Names  of  Membebs  of  the  New  Yobk  State  Teaohebs'  Association,  wttb 

Addbesses. 

Abell,  Miss  E.  P.,  Canajoharie. 

Albro,  S.  H.,  Fredonia. 

Allen,  Jerome,  25  Clinton  place.  New  York  city. 

Allen,  W.  S.,  Matteawan. 

Amigh,  Henry,  15  Laight  street,  New  York  city. 

Archer,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  240  West  Twenty-fourth  street.  New  York  city^ 

Atwater,  Miss  Anna,  Waverly. 

Atwater,  Miss  Ella,  Waverly. 

Atwater,  L.  D.,  Waverly. 

Bardeen,  C.  W.,  Syracuse. 

Barhite,  Jared,  Irvington-on-Hudson.' 

Barnes,  C.  T.,  Sauquoii 

Barnes,  Miss  Nellie  A,  21  North  street,  Binghamton. 

Barrett,  L.  W.,  484  Broadway,  Albany. 

Barrett,  Mrs.  L.  W.,  484  Broadway,  Albany. 

Bearce,  H.  W.,  New  York. 

Beattie,  Carrie  A,  Salem. 

Beattie,  David,  Troy. 

Beattys,  Geo.  H.,  New  York. 

Benedict,  W.  H.,  Port  Henry. 

Bigelow,  IVIiss  Mary  P.,  Keesville. 

Boehme,  H.  C,  Morris  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-fourth 

street.  New  York  city. 
Bouton,  Eugene,  New  Paltz.  * 

Bouton,  Mrs.  Eugene,  New  Paltz. 

Brackin,  Fannie,  22  Mount  Prospect  avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Brewer,  C.  G.,  Flatlands. 
Buck,  Media  M.,  Crown  Point 
Gamp,  H.  C,  724  Broadway,  New  York  city. 
Chapin,  A  P.,  Rochester. 
Ohapin,  George  V.,  Chapinville. 
Church,  Lizzie  A.,  Lewis,  Essex  county.  New  York. 
CJlapp,  B.  G.,  Fulton, 
dark.  Miss  L.  J.,  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-sixth  street  and  Tenth 

avenue.  New  York  city. 
Olark,  N.  T.,  Canandaigua. 
Olarke,  O.  D.,  Baldwinsville. 
Coats,  William  H.,  Elizabethtown. 
Cobb,  C.  N.,  Waterford. 
Cocks,  Mary  A.,  Comwall-on-Hudson. 
Colby,  Eugene  C,  167  Meigs  street,  Bochester. 
Commisky,  B.  J.,  Mineville. 
Comstock,  Amy,  Plattsburgh. 
Cook,  R  H.,  Potsdam. 
Cook,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  Potsdam. 
Cooper,  Arthur,  36  Bond  street,  New  York  city. 
Couser,  Maria,  Comwall-on-Hudson. 
Cariner,  Willis  G.,  Lyons. 
Cuddeback,  Olive,  Cuddebackville. 
Curry,  Ellen,  Peekskill. 
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Davis,  A.  C,  Oswego. 

Davis,  Ada,  Coram. 

Davis,  Charles  S.,  Saratoga  Springs. 

Davis,  Miss  L.  A.,  Coram. 

De  Moude,  Miss  Agnes,  173  Madison  street,  Brooklyn. 

Dennis,  Sarah  L.,  WhitehalL 

Dewey,  Mrs.  Julia  M.,  Hoosick  Falls. 

Dezendorf,  Miss  Agnes,  649  De  Kalb  avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Donnelly,  Eugene,  New  York. 

Donnelly,  T.  F.,  New  York 

Dugan,  Mary,  PeekskilL 

Dunning,  Sarah  L.,  Chazy. 

Dyke,  AlbeiH;  W.,  Trumansburgh. 

Edwards,  Anna  V.,  Babylon. 

Edwards,  George  W.,  New  York 

Ellsworth,  J.  A.,  IVIineville. 

Evans,  Emma  H.,  Buffalo. 

Evans,  Lewis  M.,  Buffalo. 

Fenton,  George,  Broadalbin. 

Fenton,  Mrs.  George,  Broadalbin. 

Fish,  George  W.,  Waverly. 

Fish,  Mrs.  George  W.,  Waverly. 

Fish,  Miss  Ruth,  Waverly. 

Fisk,  Miss  Franc,  Elmira. 

Fitz  Gerald,  Rose,  West  Troy  (Box  3). 

Floyd,  Miss  Florence,  Waverly. 

Floyd,  J.  B.,  Waverly. 

Floyd,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  Waverly. 

Foster,  L.  C,  Ithaca. 

Forseythe,  J.  C,  Montgomery. 

Gillespie,  Margaret,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Gillette,  H.  T.,  16  Astor  place.  New  York  city. 

Goodspeed,  Herbert,  Ellenburgh  Centre. 

Grider,  R.  A.,  Canajoharie. 

Griffith,  George,  Now  Paltz. 

Hagar,  Chas.  W.,  25  Clinton  place.  New  York  city. 

Hinman,  Jason,  New  York. 

Hall,  Henry,  Lanningburgh. 

Hallock,  Libbie  A.,  Miller's  Place. 

Hamilton,  E.  J.,  Oswego. 

Hanaway,  IMisH  E.  S.,  171  West  One  Hundred  and  Twentv-Siith 

New  York  eitv. 
Harris,  Luella,  G7  High  street,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Hawkoa,  J.  M.,  Box  1,748,  New  York  city. 
Hawkins,  Chas.  E.,  Albany. 
Hawkins.  G.  W.,  East  Setifiuket 
Howard,  Henry  S.,  Jr.,  Watkins. 
Inirie,  jVIarion,  Amsterdam. 
Imrie,  Sarah,  40  S.  Hawk  street,  Albany. 
Kolley,  John  H.,  Coxsackie. 
Kelly,  Mrs.,  41  Jay  street,  Albany. 
Kimball,  J.  W.,  Amsterdam. 
Kingsley,  Mrs.  N.  G.,  Cambridge. 
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Kingsley,  N.  G.,  Cambridge,  N.  T. 

Kirsclmer,  Miss  Mary,  427  Fourth  street,  Troy. 

Kirsehner,  Miss  Julia,  427  Fourth  street,  Troy. 

Kneeland,  W.  P.,  Fort  Edward. 
-■    Kraus,  John,  276  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  city. 

Rraus-Boelte,  Mrs.  J.,  276  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  city. 

Kreemer,  Sarah  C,  139  West  Forty-First  street,  New  York  dty. 
•-'•    Kyle,  Mary,  Potsdam. 

Iiansing,  0.  W.,  Keeseville,  N.  Y. 

Iiarkins,  C.  D.,  New  Paltz. 

liar  kins,  Mrs.  0.  D.,  New  Paltz. 

Iiawton,  L  H.,  EUenville. 

Xieeke,  Bebecca  L.,  Plattsburgh. 

Ijester,  F.  V.,  Westpori 

little,  Henry  T.,  107  Chambers  street^  New  York  city. 

Xiochlin,  Nellie  R,  Clayton. 

Liyman,  Belle,  Waverly. 

liYons,  Emmet,  East  Setaukei 

McFarland,  Mary  E.,  262  West  Twenty-third  street.  New  York  city. 

MacMillan,  Ida,  Perriuerville,  N."  J. 

Magovem,  Mary  A.,  164  West  Fifty-fourth  street.  New  York  dty. 

Maynard,  R  L.,  Deposit. 

McDonald,  Mary  E.,  Port  Henry. 

McKench,  Mrs.  J ,  CobleskilL 

McKallos,  Mrs.  D.  E.,  Victor. 

McLean,  Chas.  D.,  Brockport. 

Meleney,  G.  B.,  IG  Astor  place.  New  York  city. 

Merriam,  F.  W.,  Waverly. 

Merrick,  Emma,  148  Washington  street,  Syracuse. 

Miller,  A.  G.,  Whitehall. 

Miller,  Mrs.  IVL  K.,  Canajoharie. 

Milne,  Jas.  M.,  Cortland. 

Moore,  P.  N.,  Peru. 

Morehouse,  A.  W.,  Port  Byron. 

Morse,  William,  l^otsdam. 

Morse,  Mrs.  William,  Potsdam. 

Morey,  Amelia,  Potsdam. 

Moyer,  Emma  J.  Fort  Plain. 

Murphy,  John  G.,  Fishkill-on-Hudson. 

Kash,  Jean  F.,  Clayton. 
.    Newell,  L.  B.,  Westport. 
'    Kewcomb,  Ruth  K,  Plattsburgh. 

Norton,  A.  W.,  Elmira. 

O'Brien,  Thos.  S.,  Albany. 

Osborne,  Miss  D.  M.,  Hudson. 

Parsons,  J.  R,  Jr.,  Hoosick  Falls. 

Parsons,  Mr.,  Waverly. 

Parsons,  Mrs.,  Waverly. 

Percy,  Dora,  Plattsburgh. 

Perlbins,  Saml  M.,  783  Broadway,  New  York  city 

Perry,  S.  L.,  Malone. 

Power,  M.  B,  Brooklyn. 

Preston,  S.  J.,  Mamaroneck. 
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<2uay,  G.  H.,  Knox. 

Ramsdell,  W.  C,  South  Westerlo. 

Beed,  Calvin  G.,  Mi  Lebanon. 

Bevnolds,  Ida  E.,  Lewis. 

Boberts,  Louise  W.,  142  West  Castle  street^  Syracuse, 

Roberts,  Sarah,  Box  357,  Syracuse. 

Byon,  C.  M.,  Kingston. 

Byon,  Mrs.  C.  M.,  Kingston. 

ISalisbury,  H.  K.,  Amsterdam. 

Salisbury,  Mrs.  H.  K.,  Amsterdam. 

Schepmoes,  Andrew  E.,  New  Paltz. 

Seely,  L.,  Lake  Forest,  Bl. 

Shattuck,  Oreo.  H.,  Medina. 

Sheldon,  £.  A.,  Oswego. 

Shutts,  G.  C,  Potsdam. 

Smith,  Kate  E.,  Lansingburgh. 

Smith,  Margaret  K.,  Oswego. 

Stewart,  T.  H.,  West  Hebron. 

Surdam,  C.  K,  West  New  Brighton. 

Swarthout,  Joseph  A.,  Fultonyille. 

Swift,  E.  J.,  Forestville. 

Taylor,  S.  S.,  Morrisonyille. 

Tiirner,  EUa  M.,  Malone. 

Townsend,  John  R,  White  Stone. 

TJtley,  Lotta  A.,  Elmira. 

Yan  Allen,  D.  D.,  Crown  Point. 

Yan  Allen,  Mrs.  D.  D.,  Crown  Point. 

Yan  Brocklen,  Clara,  Amsterdam. 

Yanduzen,  Anna,  Waverly. 

Yerrill,  Charles  H.,  Franklin. 

Yan  Imregen,  Mary,  Cuddebackville. 

Yan  Wagoner,  Mrs.  K,  Kingston. 

Walker,  J.  D.,  38  Broad  street,  Now  York. 

Wait,  Edward,  Lansingburgh. 

Ward,  E.  G.,  Brooklyn. 

Watkins,  A.  B.,  Albany. 

Watkins,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  Albany. 

Watkins,  George  M.,  Sandy  Hill. 

Waul,  Wayne,  TMiitestone. 

Wheeler,  Elizabeth,  Canajoharie. 

Wheelock,  C.  F.,  Canajoharie. 

Wickes,  Anna  M.,  Willsborough. 

Wickes,  Frank  B.,  Willsborough. 

Wilcox,  Addie,  Conklingville. 

Wilcox,  W.  W.,  122  Waverly  place.  New  York  city. 

Williams,  Sherman,  Glens  Falls. 

Willis,  Oliver  R,  Wliite  Plains. 

Wilfion,  John  D.,  285  Grape  street,  Syracuse. 

Woodhull,  John  F.,  New  Paltz. 

Wormoiith,  Nettie,  Amsterdam. 

Yendes,  Lucy  F.,  Watertown. 

Yendes,  Candaco  A.,  Rochester. 


EXHIBIT   Nc.    21. 


ITATE  COUNCIL  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BOCKEDINGS  OP  THE  FiFTH  AnNUAL  MeETING  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS OF  THE  State  of  New  York,  Held  at  Bochester,  November  17 
AND   18,  1887. 


STATK  COIINI^.IL  OF  SlIPERINTKNDENTS. 


Pro<'kedin(is  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  School 

SrPERINTENDENTB    OF   THE    StATE    OF   NjW   YoRK. 

(Officers  of  Countnl, 

Superintendent  Charles  K  Gorton,  YonkerH,  President;  J.  W.  Skin- 
ner, New  York,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  of  School  Superintend- 
ents of  the  State  of  New  York  was  held  at  the  Free  Academy  Build- 
ing in  the  city  of  Rochester,  November  17th  and  18th,  1887. 

In  the  programme  prepared  the  following  topics  were  presented 
for  discussion: 

1.  Should  manual  training  be  made  a  part  of  the  common  school 
•ystem? 

In  what  manner  and  in  what  grades  should  it  be  introduced  V 
What  should  be  its  limitations '? 

2.  How   may  the  compulsory  education   laws  be  rendered   more 
•fBcient? 

3.  Hegents'  examinations. 

4.  The  proper  basis  of  promotions. 

5.  How  shall  we  dispose  of  pupils  who  fail  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  promotion  ? 

6.  Should  the  examinations  for  teachers'  certificates  be  made  uni- 
form throughout  the  State? 

7.  Subjects  and  methods  of  instruction  in  teai>hers'  meetings  and 
associations. 

8.  Free  text-books. 

9.  Should  special  instruction  in  morals  be  given  in  the  schools  ? 

10.  How  much  of  political  economy  should  be  taught  in  the  schools  ? 

11.  How  should  the  teachers  tenure  of  office  be  decided  ? 
Charles  E.  Gorton,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Yonkers,  presided. 

J.  W.  Skinner  was  chosen  secretary  pro  tern,,  in  place  of  Henry  R. 
Sanford,  resigned. 

The  following  superintendents  were  present:  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany;  David  Beattie, 
Troy;  S.  A.  Ellis,  Rochester;  B.  B.  Snow,  Auburn;  Edward  Smith, 
Syracuse;  Sherman  Williams,  Glens  Falls;  K  E.  Ashley,  Little  Falls; 
Charles  T.  Merrill,  Cohoes;  Edward  Wait,  Lansingburgh;  Charles  K 
Nichols,  Mount  Vernon;  J.  I.  Gorton,  Sing  Sing;  J.  M.  Frost,  Hudson; 
Charles  W.  Wasson,  Lockport;  Charles  E.  Gorton,  Yonkers;  Charles 
W.  Cole,  Albanv;  E.  N.  Jones,  Saratoga;  B.  Whitney,  Ogdensburg; 
J.  W.  Skinner,  New  York;  R  V.  K.  Montfort,  Newburgh;  M.  W.  Scott, 
Binghamton;  M  J.  Michael,  Rome;  J.  W.  Babcock,  Dunkirk;  J.  H. 
Caflfrey,  Waterloo;  W.  L.  MacGowan,  Glean;  K  J.  Peck,  Gwego;  G. 
V.  R  Merrill,  Elmira;    L.  C.  Foster,  Ithaca;    P.  M.  Hull,  Waverly; 
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on  in  the  schoola  of  this  State  and  other  States  wi 
added  to  the  curriculum. 

At  the  close  of  the  discueaion  the  folloTrin^  i 
unnnimoualy  adopted: 

Ketolrfd.  That  In  the  opIdIod  ot  the  council.  In  what  manner  . 
manual  tratniiiK  nlioulil  be  Introduoatl.  and  to  what  extant  it  abonli 
matter  ot  exparltiient  aud  uan  only  be  devldod  by  tbe  attendai 

Hfiolred.  That  Id  the  oplnloD  ot  this  uouucll,  until  Itn  Boope  is  ia 
caro  Bbould  bo  used  beforo  it  Is  iLlloned  to  displace  anrthlEui  in  t 
study  that  lUH  the  sanction  ol  long:  ueaKO.  and  has  met  reasonablr 
tho  iiubilc 

CoMfT.LSOBY    ^DOCA'tlON. 

The  diBCuasion  on  the  compulaorj-  education  lai 
truant  officer  a  were  employed  and  adequate  provi 
aecuring  the  attendance  of  truants  in  but  few  cities 
State. 

It  alao  appeared  that  in  several  citiea  the  school  i 
were  not  auMcient  for  the  children  aeeking'  adiiiissioii. 

A  committee  which  was  appointed  in  1880  repo 
which  they  made  in  1881  to  aecure  the  enactment  of 
ing  a  State  truancy  school.  The  bill  passed  both 
Ijegislature  and  waa  vetoed  by  Governor  Cornell. 

The  committee  was  enlarged  from  three  to  five 
directed  to  attempt  to  aecure  the  legislation  necesaar 
school  or  achoola  auch  as  waa  contemplated  in  the 
1881. 

The  council  also  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

hrsnlrnl,  Tliut  it  is  the  sense  ol  tbe  council,  that  tlie  oxlstiua  la 
nature  are  in  a  ffeaeral  way  sufficient  for  the  accomplisbinent  ofthc 

TbQtthe  iTeiiknese  ol  tbe  law  lies  in  Its  laf  lure  to  Ox  specific  obllKat 
metit  with  sutHcleDt  i^srtainty  tn  seourc  individual  reaponalbilit7Ui« 

TbHt  tlio  Important  ucod  is  Rome  place  of  detention  Iree  from  sa 
Institution  for  the  temporary  detontionof  dellniiminlB  under  the  law 
und»r  Htato  or  local  authority  should  be  established,  in  sufncleot  m 
roijuiroment  of  the  law. 

Tbat  every  community  should  bo  risldly  reauired  to  furnish  sufBi 
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Pbomotionb. 

The  TiewB  maintained  and  expressed  on  topics  4  and  5  are  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

22eaofe«d,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  council: 

1.  Pupils  should  be  held  entitled  to  promotion  when  they  haye  aocomplished  the  sped- 
.  .lied  work  of  a  ffiyen  grade,  or  haying;  expended  their  energies  therein,  still  fail  to  pass 
-  -the  tests  in  one  or  more  nubjeots. 

1.  That  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  pupiPs  proficiency,  written  examinations  or 
reyiews  properly  occupy  the  most  prominent  place. 

a.  That  the  questions  for  said  examinations  or  reviews  should,  at  least  twice,  be  pre- 
^.Mredln  each  year  by  the  Superintendent,  the  respective  teachers  preparing  the  ques- 
''  lions  for  examination  at  all  other  times. 

rt  4.  That  daily  markings  of  scholarship  are  objectionable  as  tending  to  defeat  the  very 
.  object  of  its  employment,  by  preventing  a  broad  and  clear  conception  of  the  scholar's 
'  xeal  ability. 

ft.  As  a  general  rule  those  who  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  of  examination  for  pro- 
motion should  be  required  to  go  over  the  course  again ;  but  in  doubtful  cases  the  dispo- 
:•  altlon  made  should  be  determined  by  the  united  judgment  of  Superintendent  and 
■  teaoher. 

Unifobm  Examinations. 

State  Superintendent  Draper  explained  that  although  the  bill  of 

'  1887,  providing  for  uniform  teachers'  examinations,  failed  to  become  a 

law,  he  had  secured  uniform  examinations  in  many  of  the  commis- 

.flioner  districts,  and  contemplated  insisting  on  uniformity  in  all,  as  he 

lielieyed   he  had  authority   to  do  under  laws  now  in  force.      He 

expressed  the  opinion  that  nothing  besides  was  now  practicable. 

The  council  did  not,  therefore,  consider  the  subject  further,  but 

'  adopted  the  f ollowmg  resolution : 

Besolred,  That  this  council  renews  its  hearty  approval  of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  Uniform  Exumioution  Bill  of  last  winter  was  based ;  and  that  it  views  with  great 

gntillcation  the  successful  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  estab- 
(hing  a  system  of  uniform  examination  of  candidates  for  positions  as  teachers,  in 
oae  portions  of  the  Statu  directly  under  its  supervision. 

Teachers*  Meetinos. 

The  president  asked  Superintendents  Smith,  Ellis  and  Beattie  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  teachers'  meetings. 

They  explained  fully  the  methods  pursued  in  their  respective  cities, 
^  and  all  united  in  the  opinion  that  meetings  where  only  teachers  of  a 
single  grade  were  present  were  most  directly  beneficial,  and  that  at 
.  sach  meetings  illustrative  class-work  was  highly  desirable. 

Superintendent  Ellis  presented  a  printed  programme  containing 
:  topics  and  suggestions  for  all  the  teachers'  meetings  to  be  held  in 
H'Bochester  the  ensuing  year. 

Teachers'  Tenure  op  Of^ce. 

A  general  discussion  of  topic  11  showed  that  there  is  no  imi- 
formity  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  State  in  the  length  of  time  for 
which  teachers  are  employed.     It  appeared,  also,  that  gross  injustice 

:  had  been  done  to  worthy  teachers,  in  many  cases,  by  the  arbitrary 
action  of  local  authorities,  where  the  system  of  annual  elections 
obtains.  It  was  believed  that  a  more  secure  tenure  of  office  would 
elevate  the  standard  of  the  teaching  profession  and  dignify  the 
position  of  the  teacher  in  the  community,  and  that  the  results  of  the 
teacher's  work  would  be  greatly  bettered.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
thought  that  the  very  strongest  possible  safeguards  should  be  thrown 
around  entrance  to  the  teacher's  profession,  so  that  no  ill-prepared 

*  person  could  have  the  advantage  of  the  more  secure  tenure  of  office 

/  provided. 
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The  following  were  adopted  as  the   sense    of  the   councdl  on 
topic: 

RsBolved,  That  it  is  the  eense  of  this  oonnoil: 

First  That  those  who  aspire  to  the  work  and  office  of  the  teacher  ahould  )k>  .^ni 
to  an  examination  according  to  some  fixed  and  unlfonn  B4aiidard. 

Second.  That  havinff  entered  upon  their  work  they  should  be  subjected  to  a  pr>v 
of  sufliciont  length  of  time  in  whioh  to  determine  their  ability  to  soccessfally  m 
and  instruct  a  school. 

Third,  That  having  passed  this  period  of  probation  saccessfnUy,  their  positioc :: 
be  secure  to  them,  subject  only  to  removal  for  cause. 

The  city  of  Utica  was  selected  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  coi 
November  22  and  23, 188a 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were:     K  R  Snow,  i 
dent;    A.   G.   Slocum,   yice-president;    IL    N.    Jones,  secretary 
treasurer. 
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ASSOCIATED  ACADEMIC  PRINCIPALS. 


Ofticial  Report  of  the  Thibd  Holiday  Conference  of  the  Associated 
Academic  Principals  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  Syracuse, 
December  27  and  28,  1887. 

TUESDAY  MORNING. 

In  the  absence  of  President  G.  R  Cutting,  the  meeting  was  called 
to  order  at  10  a.  m.,  by  Vice-President  C.  T.  R.  Smith,  of  Lansingburgh 
Academy.  Principal  A.  C.  Hill,  of  Cook  Academy,  was  chosen  sec- 
retary pro  tern. 

Principal  Bacon  read  the  following  letter  from  President  Cutting  : 

Lake  Forest,  III.,  December  03,  1887. 
lb  the  Associated  Acculemic  Pt'hicipals  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

I  had  hoped  until  recently  to  be  present  at  the  holiday  conference  of  1887,  that  I 
miffht.  in  yielding?  up  my  office  as  president  of  your  association,  express  personally  to 
the  members  my  thanks  for  the  honor  that  they  have  bestowed  upon  me  in  eloctinfl;  and 
re-electinjf  mo  as  president  of  their  body.  My  official  duties  in  Lake  Forest  University 
will  occupy  the  days  of  your  conference. 

In  retirinj?  from  the  office  and  from  active  membership  in  your  body,  let  me  make  an 
acknowledgment.  Every  meeting  with  the  teachers  of  New  York  State  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  me  T>ersonalIy :  and  while  I  shall  continue  to  serve  the  cause  of  academio 
and  collegiate  education,  I  shall  never  cease  to  feel  my  great  indebtedness  in  all  ways 
to  the  Now  York  teachers;  while  my  close  personal  associations  with  these  teachers 
daring  sixteen  years  will  always  be  among  the  most  prized  associations  of  my  life. 

I  venture  to  expn>ss  the  hope  that  the  holiday  conference— child  as  It  is  of  the 
annual  convocation— may,  in  the  advancing  years  of  its  existence,  realize  through  its 
influence  the  hopes  of  its  projectors  in  supplementing— never  aiming  to  supplant— 
the  parent  organization,  in  its  efforts  to  promote  the  interest  of  secondary  education  in 
the  Empire  State.  I  siiall  ho|>e  that  the  associated  principals  may  And  not  only  in  the 
conference  of  'h7,  but  in  many  others  to  follow,  such  a  practical,  helpful  spirit  in  its 
meetings  and  such  a  growing  spirit  of  fraternity  among  its  members  that  it  shall 
include  in  its  roll  every  live  teacher  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State. 

May  I  make  for  the  conference  of  '87  a  single  suggestion  ?  After  my  experience  of  the 
previous  years,  I  had  resolved  that  I  would  this  year  recommend  for  the  comfort  and 
satisfaction  of  my  successor,  that  a  stenographer  be  secured  to  assist  the  president  and 
secretary  in  making  up  their  "Official  neport**  of  the  conference  for  the  Academy. 
I  am  satisfied  that  this  method  of  work  will  alone  save  annoyance  and  secure  com- 
pleteness and  accuracy.  Now  that  I  myself  shall  be  dependent  on  this  "Official 
Report "  for  my  knowledge  of  the  educational  trend  in  New  York  State,  I  have  an  added 
selnsh  reason  to  venture  the  suggestion,  in  behalf  of  the  large  number  of  secondary 
teachers  who  are  readers  of  the  Academy,  who  cannot  be  with  you  In  person,  but  who 
follow  your  proceedings  with  added  interest  year  by  year. 

Believe  me,  as  ever,  yours  truly, 

G.  K  CUTTING. 

On  motion  of  Principal  Benedict,  it  was  voted  to  employ  a  steno- 
grapher next  year. 

Principal  Bacon,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  suggested 
that  each  speaker  be  limited  to  live  minutes,  and  that  no  one  be 
allowed  to  Hpeak  twice  on  the  same  subject  except  by  unanimous 
consent. 

The  chair  announced  that  this  order  would  be  enforced. 

The  committee  on  unification  of  the  departments  of  education, 
appointed  last  year,  reported  through  Chairman  Bacon  that  the  com- 
mittee met  and  did  its  work,  but  that  nothing  had  been  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  legislation. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  committee  discharged. 


in  the  future,  each  principal  make  it  a  point  to  see  tb 
his  district  personuly  and  explain  to  him  the  merits  o 

The  flrat  topic  for  discussiou  was  "The  Teachu 
Principal  Hunt,  of  Troy,  said  that  in  his  scfaool,  t 
divided  into  small  classes  for  composition  work  aud 
time  of  one  teacher  and  half  the  time  of  another  \ 
Oral  as  well  as  written  expression  was  cultivated. 

Principal  Allen,  of  Rochester,  said  that  the  plan 
Academy  for  March,  1886,  was  still  in  use  in  that 
success. 

Principal  Cheney  said  that  in  Kingston,  instruction 
not  in  tlie  past  received  due  prominence.  But  last  yt 
Education  procured  a  special  teacher  whose  duty  i1 
instruction  m  composition  with  elocution,  the  enunciai 
pronunciation  of  words.  Our  school  is  divided  into  c 
for  this  work.  Some  one  or  two  of  these  classes  ri 
The  most  work  of  this  kind  is  done  during  the  £rst 
academic  work.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  ; 
required  to  take  up  rhetoric  in  which  composition  wo 
The  third  year  they  take  up  English  literature  and  the  ' 
is  continued.  We  have  not  yet  devised  a  system  wi 
perfectly  satisfactory,  but  are,  we  think,  iniproviii|r  ii 
and  are  striving  to  attain  a  system  of  teachings  En, 
commend  itself. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Principal  Bacon  said  ther 
lyceums  connected  with  the  Syracuse  High  School  sint 
there.  His  experience  was  Uiat  such  orgamzatdons 
time  and  then  died  or  "were  killed." 

Principal  Carfrey  said  that  in  "Waterloo  the  pupils  c 
department  were  divided  into  classes  according  to  adv 
class  reciting  once  a  week  in  composition.  The  wo 
writing  sentences,  consti-ucUng  short  paragraphs,  gett 
tion  of  words,  putting  thoughts  into  the  moat  concis< 
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3ading  was  dropped  too  early  in  school  life,  and  had  introduced  an 
iyanced  reader.     He  regarded  newspapers  as  corrupters  of  Enfiflish. 

On  motion,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Principals  Pajson,  Allen, 
'ancher.  Hunt  and  Ben  diet,  was  appointed  to  prepare  resolutions 
oibodying  a  summary  of  the  discussions  and  to  report  Wednesday 
loming. 

Principal  Payson  asked  whether  putting  literary  work  into  the 
ands  of  societies  did  not  provoke  unpleasant  rivalries.  Principal 
arfrey  thought  not 

An  expression  was  taken  at  this  point  as  to  how  many  relied  in  large 
art  on  societies  to  do  literary  work.  Seven  voted.  It  was  also  found 
lat  five  schools  employ  special  teachers. 

Principal  Cook  said  that  his  best  teacher  gave  his  entire  time  to 
Lstruction  in  English.  A  feature  in  the  work  of  the  last  year  had 
Ben  the  writing  of  letters — business  letters — addressed  to  a  school 
:>mmis8ioner  or  board  of  education.  These  were  examined  by  the 
^aclier  and  marked  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  where  there  were 
listakes,  leaving  it  to  the  pupils  to  find  out  what  the  mistakes  were, 
[iss  Brackett  asked  the  educational  value  of  such  a  search  after  mis- 
tkes.  Principal  Cook  replied:  "The  same  educational  value  that 
lere  is  in  the  search  for  any  knowledge  not  possessed." 

Dr.  Watkins  said  that  they  had  noticed  at  the  Regents'  office  an 
aprovement  in  the  English  of  the  examination  papers  sent  in.  He 
BlLeved  that  more  attention  was  given  to  the  subject  than  heretofore. 

Professor  Clark,  of  Syracuse  University,  said  he  had  just  waded 
irough  a  lot  of  freshmen  essays  and  knew  something  of  "  English  as 
le  is  wrote."  He  suggested  that  one  chief  mistake  in  teaching  the 
rt  of  composition  is  in  doing  too  much  for  pupils — doing  their 
unking  for  them.  Teachers  make  the  necessary  corrections  instead 
f  suggesting  them  for  the  pupils  to  make. 

Principal  Taylor  said  his  plan  was  to  begin  the  work  in  English 
3ry  early,  giving  pupils  nine  years  in  the  grammar  school  and  four 
L  the  high  school.  He  outlined  the  work  in  the  high  school  as  fol- 
»wh:  First  year,  Bardeen's  Rhetoric;  second  year,  "How  to  Write,  "by 
bbott;  third  year.  Synonyms;  fourth  year.  Bacon's  Manual  of  Gesture. 

Principal  Hunt  thought  an  outline  of  work  was  needed,  and  wished 
>me  one  would  prepare  one.  He  did  not  believe  in  letting  pupils 
>rrect  their  own  work. 

Principal  Keyser  recommended  assigning  a  topic  for  composition 
ork  several  days  in  advance,  and  having  the  writing  done  in  the 
reseuce  of  the  teacher. 

Principal  Sherwood  said:  During  the  first  year  we  review  the 
lost  i^ractieal  points  of  English  grammar,  then  the  common  figures 
I  speech.  No  essays  are  required  until  the  teacher  has  first  given 
ireful  instruction  in  that  direction.  Students  are  constantly  drilled 
i  correcting  the  mistakes  of  themselves  and  others.  In  this  way 
e  strive  to  make  them  more  careful  writers  and  better  able  to  cor- 
3ct  their  own  work.  During  the  last  term  of  the  year  we  also  give 
:>nsiderable  drill  in  elocution.  In  the  second  year  rhetoric,  and  in 
le  third  year  English  literature  are  studied.  In  addition,  members 
f  the  A  and  B  classes  take  part  in  rhetorical  exercises  before  the 
hole  school  once  in  two  weeks.  This  has  aroused  great  interest  It  is 
iso  a  valuable  means  of  general  culture  for  those  who  do  not  take  part 
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Miss  Brackett  said  :  We  are  too  anxious  to  see  the  fruits  of  oor 
labors  at  once.  We  ought,  as  teachers,  to  be  willing  to  wait  manj 
years  for  results,  and  not  be  too  eag^er  to  make  bojs  and  giri§ 
mature  men  and  women.  Pup|^  ^  &  secondary  school  liaTe  Httk 
or  nothing  to  write  about.  They  cannot  think,  and  hence  hire 
nothing  to  write.  The  matter  of  composition  should  be  given  tk 
pupils,  and  the  form  only  insisted  upon  from  them.  She  thonglx 
correct  spelling  ought  not  to  be  insisted  upon,  especially  in  tk 
present  chaotic  state  of  that  branch.  Some  pupils  have  a  defai 
analogous  to  color  blindness,  which  makes  correct  spelling  an  impair 
sible  attainment  She  placed  rhetoric,  as  a  study,  on  a  lerel  viil 
mythology,  curious,  but  practically  worthless. 

An  expression  was  taken  as  to  whether  particular  errors  should  be 
indicated  in  correcting  compositions,  or  'whether  pupils  should  k 
left  to  detect  them  when  pointed  out  in  a  g'eneral  way.  Yeas,  10; 
nays,  15  ;  many  not  voting. 

Principal  HUl  said  that  he  did  not  agree  with  the  statement  tint 
pupils  in  the  secondary  schools,  or  even  in  the  lower  schools,  os- 
not  think.  It  was  a  fact  in  many  instances  that  they  did  not  thi^ 
and  this  was  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  trouble  about  compoa- 
tion  work.  The  matter  is  of  the  first  consideration,  and  there  is » 
need  of  form  without  it,  and,  given  the  matter,  the  form  wiU  tib 
care  of  itself  in  large  pari  If  a  child  is  taught  to  see  clearlj,fe 
think  logically,  and  to  define  accurately,  he  will  express  him^ 
orally  or  in  writing,  in  clear  and  forcible  lang'uag'e.  Thinking  is  tke 
hardest  work  a  pupil  has  to  do,  and  he  delays  it  as  long  as  poGsiMt 
Our  present  invertebrate  method  of  feeding  pupils  on  milk  fori) 
many  years  keeps  them  children  too  long.  Xiet  us  set  them  to  thinl- 
ing  as  soon  as  possible,  then  they  will  have  something  to  say  and  be 
able  to  say  it 

On  motion  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolntiofii 

Adjourned  until  two  p.  m. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Conference  called  to  order  at  two. 

Report  of  committee  on  conference  with  college  presidents  m 
taken  up. '  On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted  and  the  committ* 
discharged. 

Principal  Bacon  thought  the  question  of  college  admission  t» 
important  to  be  dropped.  The  desired  end  had  not  yet  been  attaiwi 
Admission  into  college  was  altogether  too  easy,  ^especially  in  ^ 
sciences. 

On  motion,  the  question  was  made  a  special  order  for  the  eTeniif 
session. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Principal  Benedict: 

We,  the  Associated  Academic  Principals  of  the  State  of  New  ToA 
remembering  the  energy,  skill  and  great  executive  abilitv  of  Prindpil 
G.  R.  Cutting  in  bringing  the  principals  of  our  secondarv  schools  iflto 
more  cordial  and  sympathetic  relations,  thus  strengthening  the  tewk" 
ing  power  of  the  profession  in  the  State,  do  no'w  express  ourappredt- 
tion  of  his  efforts  as  originator  and  president  of  this  association  dnzii^ 
the  first  two  years  of  its  existence. 
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We  record  our  high  estimate  of  his  worth  as  a  courteous  Christian 
geutleman,  and  a  progessive  co-worker  for  fifteen  years.  In  his 
departure  to  continue  his  labor  in  another  State,  this  association,  hav- 
ing lost  an  efficient  and  enthusiastic  supporter,  extends  to  him  its  best 
wishes  for  a  prolonged  career  of  usefulness  in  his  chosen  field. 

Dr.  Watkms,  in  seconding  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  said: 
'^  Permit  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  seconding  these  resolutions  which  rec- 
ognize the  invaluable  services  of  Principal  Cutting  in  the  inception 
and  organization  of  this  conference  to  call  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  to  the  further  indebtedness  to  him  of  the  sec- 
ondary schools  in  this  State.  Mr.  Cutting  came  into  this  State  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  a  stranger  in  the  State  and  to  its  system  of  educa- 
tion, to  organize  a  new  school  at  Waterville.  This  he  did  in  a  most 
effective  and  masterly  manner,  and  at  once  began  to  identify  himself, 
with  the  enthusiasm  characteristic  of  him,  with  the  interests  of 
secondary  education  in  the  State.  He  became  an  early  and  constant 
attendant  at  the  Convocation,  and  an  active  participant  in  its  discus- 
sions. He  acted  as  chairman  of  a  committee  upon  an  inquiry  into  the 
making  of  the  Regents'  examinations,  and  made  an  extensive  and  val- 
uable report  upon  its  excellences  and  defects,  based  upon  a  series  of 
inquiries  made  in  a  syistematic  manner  among  all  the  schools  in  this 
State  where  these  examinations  are  held.  He  was  also  an  active  and 
persistent  promoter  of  the  Inter-Academic  Union  in  organizing  a  sys- 
tem of  examinations  in  the  branches  taught,  and  of  elocutionary 
and  rhetorical  contests  among  the  schools.  I  feel  that  the  cause  of 
secondary  education  in  the  State  owes  much  to  Mr.  Cutting  in  these 
particulars,  and  hence  take  the  liberty  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
conference  to  these  additional  services  performed  by  him." 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Gadsby,  of  Oswego,  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Teaching  Greek." 

Principal  Peck  said  that  the  cause  of  classical  education  owed  a 
great  debt  to  Professor  Hale,  of  Cornell,  for  the  admirable  exposition 
of  his  method  of  teaching  Latin.  The  same  method  could  be  appHed 
to  Greek,  as  Mr.  Gadsby  had  clearly  shown. 

Mr.  Somers  asked  if  a  long  and  complex  sentence  could  be  read  by 
this  method.     Professor  Hale  thought  it  could — a  part  at  a  time. 

Principal  Cook  spoke  very  enthusiastically  of  the  results  obtained 
by  this  method  in  the  Potsdam  Normal  SchooL  A  class  in  Caesar 
easily  completed  four  books  in  a  year  and  a  half  after  beginning  the 
study  of  the  language. 

On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  association  were  extended  to  Mr.  Gadsby 
for  his  excellent  paper. 

The  question  of  the  Begents'  examinations  in  geometry  was  next 
considered. 

Principal  Cobb  thought  the  examinations  should  contain  more 
original  work,  and  should  be  limited  to  plane  geometry. 

Principal  Allen  thought  original  work  would  take  too  much  time  in 
an  examination. 

Principal  Graves  thought  inventional  geometry  should  be  taught  in 
the  class  but  could  not  well  be  introduced  into  Regents'  examinations. 
The  examinations  were,  however,  made  too  easy.  One  of  his  boya 
passed  it  after  a  term's  study. 
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Ex-Principal  Clark,  of  Canandaigua,  said  tliat  geometnr  was  not 
designed  to  make  inventors  but  reasoners. 

Principal  Lovell  said  there  were  two  objects  in  all  studj^  first,  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge;  second,  the  development  of  mind  Henee 
examinations  on  all  subjects  should  be  set  to  test  these  results. 

Principal  A,  C.  Hill  thought  the  fact  of  a  bright  boy's  paasmg  aa 
examination  after  a  single  term's  study  did  not  prove  the  examinatioof 
too  easy.  There  would  always  be  such  exceptions.  He  regarded  the 
examinations  at  present  as  a  fair  test.  They  'were  not  designed  for 
specialists. 

Mr.  Larkins  thought  a  boy  who  could  pass  an  examination  with  less 
study  than  others  was  a  good  boy  and  ought  to  pass. 

Pnncipal  Taylor  wished  more  alternate  questions  and  more  credits 

Dr.  Watkins  said  the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  the  snbjeeii 
should  be  taught  and  how  the  examinations  should  be  condofied 
were  refreshing,  as  out  of  them  came  progress.  Wliat  to  put  in  ud 
what  to  leave  out  in  making  up  the  questions  ivas  a  difficult  problea. 
The  papers  were  designed  for  pupils  of  averag-e  ability. 

Principal  Hunt  objected  to  optional  questions  and  more  credits  » 
an  effort  to  squeeze  pupils  through  the  examinations. 

Principal  Fuller  said  that  pupils  ought  not  to  have  a  remedj  for 
Inistakes.  They  should  suffer  the  consequences  of  their  blunders,  and 
not  be  allowed  to  make  up  for  errors  by  answering  optional  questiom. 

Principal  Cheney  was  opposed  to  any  change  that  would  lower  tin 
j.  standard  of  the  examinations.     They  were  highly  esteemed  now  hj 

I  educators  in  this  and  other  States.     He  hoped  to   see  the  time  whet 

the  Normal  schools,  the  State  Department  and  the  colleges  wonld 
accept  the  credentials  of  the  Begents  in  the  subjects  they  cotct; 
therefore  the  standard  should  not  be  lowered. 

Principal  Holden  was  opposed  to  optional  questions  in  other  «nh- 
jects,  but  favored  them  in  geometry. 

Principal  Morehouse  objected  to  such  an  innovation  as  tending  to 
bring  the  examinations  into  disrepute.  We  are  the  friends  of  the 
system  and  should  defend  it. 

Principal  Lovell  spoke  to  the  same  effect.  He  said  the  standard 
was  being  steadily  raised  and  the  examinations  were  gaining  cretfik 
with  educators. 

Principal  Allen  was  in  favor  of  keeping  the  examinations  whae 
they  are. 

On  motion,  the  subject  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Dr.  Watkins  raised  the  question  whether  the  special  topics  in 
hiRtory  and  literature  are  accompUshing  good  results  ? 

It  was  moved  "  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Associated  Academic  Prifi- 
cipals  that  the  (questions  given  by  the  Begents  upon  special  topiwia 
history  and  literature  be  discontinued."  After  discussion,  the  motioa 
was  put  and  lost. 

Moved  that  the  chair  name  a  committee  on  nominations.     Carried. 

Adjourned  until  seven-thirty  p.  m. 


3' 
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TUESDAY  EVENING. 

Conference  assembled  at  seven-forty. 

The  chair  named  as  committee  on  nominations,  Principals  Bene- 
dict, Robinson  and  Norris. 

Moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
confer  with  a  similar  committee  trom  the  colleges  to  formulate  a 
uniform  standard  of  admission  into  the  colleges  of  the  State. 

Principal  Keyser  said  the  views  of    the   academic  principals,   as 

-  expressed  in  the  resolutions  presented  at  the  conference  of  college 
presidents,  were  unjust  to  the  smaller  schools. 

Professor  White,  of  Cornell,  said  that  the  question  of  interest  at 

that  university  just  now  was  whether  pass-cards  should  be  accepted. 

The  feeling  was  that  they  are  not  sufficient  -in  themselves,  as  they  do 

i     not  indicate,  especially  in  the  modern  languages,  the  amount  of  work 

t    required  for  admission  into   the  university.      Inquiry  had  revealed 

the  fact  that  not  more   than   half    the  schools  have  facilities  for 

1    thorough  instruction  in  French  and  Oerman. 

Principal  Hill  thought  the  schools  could  do  the  required  work  if 

-  theY  knew  what  it  was  and  could  hold  the  pupils  long  enough.     Few 

-  ooUeges  in  the  State  required  either  French  or  German.     The  colleges 
■y   are  too  ready  to  receive  pupils  before  they  are  properly  fitted,  and 

then  to  blame  the  schools  because  they  cannot  do  college  work  well. 

■^  He  thought  the  individual  cards  were  as  good  evidence  in  the  sub- 

^  jeots  they  covered  as  the  Begents'  diplomas.      In  either  case  the 

^  eridence  of  the  cards  should  be  supplemented  by  the  certificate  of 

the  principal  of  the  school  where  the  work  was  done. 

Principal  Bacon  said  the  practical  question  of  the  colleges  was  how 

to  get  pupils  away  from  the  secondary  schools,  the  practical  question 

of  the  secondary  schools  was  how  to  retain  them.      He  mentioned 

instances  in  which  pupUs  had  failed  in  their  work  in  the  high  school  and 

^  hftd  been  admitted  into  a  university  in  some  scientific  or  special  course. 

Principal  Emerson  deplored  the  ease  with  which  students  could  get 

into  Cornell     He  mentioned  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  studied 

algebra  and  geometry  for  one  year  in  the  Buffalo  high  school  and  did 

Tery  poor  work  in  them,  and  then  went  and  appHed  for  admission 

.  into  Uomell  and  was  received. 

-  Principal  Bobinson  saw  no  cause  of  complaint  at  the  attitude  of  the 
colleges  regarding  admission  of  students. 

Principal  Cheney  thought  that  the  colleges  ought  to  formulate  uni- 

'  form  requirements  for  admission  into  parallel  courses  of  study.     To 

the  public  schools  where  young  men  and  women  are  preparing  for 

-  different  colleges  in  the  State,  this  is  a  consummation  to  be  wished, 

^^  and  one  that,  undoubtedly,  would  be  as  helpful  to  the  colleges  as  to 

'^=^-  the  schools. 

An  expression  being  taken  to  ascertain  how  many  schools  lacked 
^  facilities  for  instruction  in  modern  languages,  it  was  found  that  only 
two  schools  represented  in  the  conference  lacked  such  facilities. 

Principal  Sheldon,  as  the  representative  of  Normal  school  teachers, 
spoke  regarding  the  relations  of  Normal  and  secondary  schools.  He 
said  it  was  the  desire  of  Normal-school  men  to  have  a  closer  and  more 
harmonious  relationship  established  between  these  schools.  He 
believed  that  the  legitimate  work  of  the  Normal  school  was  profes- 


barmoniouB  action  was  imposBible.  He  was  in  het 
Principal  Sheldon's  proposes,  and  rejoiced  to  leam  t 
school  principals  were  opposed  to  the  policj  of  li 
departments  connected  witii  Normal  schools.  A  pr 
entered  against  the  State's  making  any  more  cozUr; 
academic  departments  in  such  schoolB. 

Principal  Cook  said  Normal  school  principals  'wij 
academies.  Thej  took  academic  pupils  because  tbej 
to,  not  from  a  desire  to  do  so.  Only  those  were  ws 
fitted  to  take  theoretical  and  practical  work   preparat 

Inspector  C.  E.  Hawkins  spoke  of  the  ^rork  bei 
teachers'  classes,  commending  it  highly. 

Adjourned  until  nine. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

Conference  convened  at  nine-twenty  a.  u. 

The  chair  named  as  committee  to  confer  with  colli 
George  A.  Bacon,  A.  C.  Hill  and  Roland  S.  Keyser. 

Principal  Graves  introduced  the  following  resolutio: 

Itrfntmi  That  In  tlio  oplnlnn  nl  the  aseociated  principals  of  the 
tho  Koriiinl  sehools  Bb<mld  confluo  their  InslnielloD  stricur  to  the  e( 
for  tho  schoulH  of  thu  Htate.  atid  thut  we  protest  axaiast  the  orsan 
Nomial  Mfhools  with  Bi-odemiv  denartmente. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Skinner  was  called  upon  am 
not  tuiuk  there  could  be  too  many  Normal  schools,  I 
be  wisely  distributed  and  confined  to  their  legritimi 
State  should  provide  good  schools  for  the  country 
thought  academic  departments  could  be  maintained 
schoole  hereafter  established,  for  the  benefit  exclusive! 
where  these  schools  were  lot^ated. 

Principal  Hill  could  see  no  justice  In  shutting  out 
distance,  and  admitting  those  from  the  immediate  loc 
as  the  schools  are  maintained  by  general  taxation,  an< 
citizen  in  the  State  is  taxed  equally  with  the  one  whosi 
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Besolvedf  1.  That  the  increasing  attention  given  by  our  schools  to 
the  study  of  English  is  gratifying  and  should  be  further  encouraged, 
and  the  correction  of  errors  of  expression  should  be  such  as  to  stim- 
ulate the  pupil's  thought. 

2.  That  experience  proves  the  value  of  Prof.  Hale's  method  of  teaching 
ancient  languages  as  set  forth  in  his  paper  at  the  conference  of  1886. 

8.  That  the  use  of  special  topics  in  the  English  literature  and 
history  Begents'  examinations  is  helpful  in  arousing  a  spirit  of  original 
inTesiagation. 

4.  That  the  plea  of  Dr.  Sheldon  for  harmony  between  the  Normal 
and  the  academic  schools  calls  sharp  attention  to  the  need  of  a  more 
complete  union  among  the  educational  forces  of  the  State. 

6.  That  it  be  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  Associated  Academic 
Principals  that  the  time  now  prescribed  by  the  Begents  for  the  exam- 
ination in  mathematics  is  the  proper  time. 

6.  That  we,  the  Associated  Academic  Principals  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  highly  appreciate  the  presence  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Watkins,  Inspector 
Gbarles  E.  Hawkins  and  Deputy  Superintendent  Charles  B.  Skinner  ; 
that  we  thank  them  for  the  encouraging  words  they  have  uttered,  and 
express  our  satisfaction  at  the  heartiness  with  which  they  have  invited 
and  the  kindly  spirit  with  which  they  have  received  the  criticisms  and 
suggestions  made  by  this  body  with  reference  to  their  work. 

7.  We  wish  especially  to  commend  the  excellence  of  the  questions 
sent  out  from  the  Begents  office,  contributing  as  they  do  so  efifect- 
aally  to  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  State. 

8.  That  we  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Begents  that  the  courses  of 
study  prescribed  for  the  schools  under  their  supervision  be  so 
arranged  as  to  include  the  work  required  for  admission  to  the  pro- 
fessional work  in  the  State  Normal  schools,  on  condition  that  the 
State  authorities  having  charge  of  these  schools  will  accept  the 
diplomas  or  certificates  of  the  Board  of  Begents  as  evidence .  of 
proper  qualifications  to  enter  upon  the  professional  work  in  said 
Normal  schools,  without  further  examination. 

9.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  association  that  some  arrangement 
oaght  to  be  made,  by  which  the  teachers  in  the  rural  districts  may 
receive  a  more  thorough  preparation  for  their  work ;  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  urge  this  subject  upon  the  attention  of  the 
heads  of  the  educational  departments  of  the  State,  and  upon  our 
legislature. 

10.  That  in  the  judgment  of  the  academic  principals,  at  least  one 
elementary  training  school  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
country  district  schools  should  be  estistblished  in  each  county  in  the 
State,  with  a  short  course  of  three  to  five  months,  into  which  only 
those  pupils  may  be  admitted  who  have  completed  a  i^rescribed  course 
of  study  in  tbe  common  English  branches  required  to  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools,  and  who  hold  a  properly  authorized  certificate  of 
such  qualification. 

11.  That  we  urge  upon  our  school  authorities  the  importance  of 
giving  early  attention  to  this  matter,  and  to  consider  whether  an 
arrangement  cannot  be  made  by  which  the  present  teachers'  classes 
may  be  so  organized  as  to  do  this  work  by  enlarging  their  facilities 
and  securing  proper  appropriations  for  their  support 


aa  UL  important  factor  in  the  education^  'work  of  th* 
in  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  union  and  g^ra 
that  more  of  t£eBe  schools  will  be  required  in  the  t 
not  regard  them  aa  competent  under  their  preaen' 
meet  the  demands  of  the  rural  districta,  flLud  befo: 
schools  are  established,  some  prDTisionB,  anch  aa  i 
foregoing  resolutions,  should  be  made  for  the  trai 
for  the  country  ungraded  schools. 

15.  That  we  request  the  colleges  of  the  State  to  ac^ 
diplomas  instead  of  an  entrance  examination  for  the 
hy  them. 

16.  That  we  ap^eciate  the  work  done  by  The  Ace 
editorship  of  Dr.  Bacon,  and  commend  it  to  all  eng^ 
of  secondary  education.  We  pledge  Dr.  Bacon  our 
and  will  aid  in  every  legitimate  way  to  increase  its  cu 

After  a  full  discussion  these  resolutions  were  unani 
one  by  one. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  WatkinH,  Principal  C.  T.  R  ! 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  conference  with  Normi 
pals.  Principal  Cheney  and  Inspector  Hawkina  'wei 
chair. 

The  work  proposed  in  the  resolutionB  was  referred  U 

The  question  of  collage  entrance  was  then  taken  up 

Chancellor  Sims  said  the  relations  of  the  college  ai 
were  intimate,  and  the  nearer  colleges  approached  to 
ard  of  admission  the  better  for  botb  colleges  and  sec 
Syracuse  TJmTersity  was  the  first  to  accept  Begenta' 
factory  evidence  of  fitness  in  the  branohee  covered  h; 
results  had  been  satisfactory. 

The  question  of  admission  by  diploma,  and  also 
vidua!  pass  oarda  was  discussed  at  length  by  Principa 
Hill,  Cheney,  Bobinson,  Hawkins  and  Holden. 

1^0  committee  on  nominations  reported  as  follows 
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These  were  unanimously  elected  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion,  all  bills  were  referred  to  the  executive  committee. 

The  question  of  printing  the  minutes  was  left  to  the  president  and 
Becretarv. 

On  motion,  the  executive  committee  was  requested  to  call  the  next 
conference  for  Thursday  and  Friday  of  holiday  week. 

Adjourned. 

A.  C.  HILL. 

C.  T.  R  Smith,  Secretary  pro  tern, 

Vice-President, 


The  following  principals  and  ex-principals,  eligible  to  membership 
under  the  constitution,  are  members  of  the  Associated  Academic 
Principals,  and  were  present  at  the  holiday  conference  of  1887: 

C.  E.  Allen,  principal.  Free  Academy.  Medina. 

John  G.  Allen,  principal.  Free  Academy,  Rochester. 

George  A  Bacon,  principal.  High  School,  Syracuse. 

A.  G.  Benedict,  principal,  Houghton  Seminary,  Clinton. 

N.  L.  Benham,  principal.  Union  School,  Niagara  Falls. 

Anna  C.  Brackett,  principal,  9  West  Thirty-ninth  street.  New  York. 

BL  A.  Brown,  principal,  Academy,  PulaskL 

"W.   A.   Brownell,   ex-principal,   teacher    of    sciences,   High    School, 

Syracuse. 
J.  H.  Carfrey,  principal.  High  School,  Waterloo. 
W.  G.  Carmer,  principal,  Union  School,  Lyons. 
John  W.  Chandler,  principal.  Free  Academy,  Jordan. 
Francis  J.  Cheney,  principal,  Free  Academy,  Kingston. 
N.  T.  Clarke,  ex-principal,  Canandaigua. 
C.  N.  Cobb,  principal.  Union  School,  Waterford. 
E.  H.  Cook,  principal,  Normal  School,  Potsdam. 
A.  S.  Downing,  principal.  Union  School,  Palmjrra. 
Henry  P.  Emerson,  principal,  High  School,  Buffalo. 
Henry  R.  Fancher,  principal,  Academy,  Mexico. 
Gardner  Fuller,  principal,  Union  School,  Batavia. 
H.  A  Gaylord,  principal,  Union  Academy,  Belleville. 
W.  D.  Graves,  principal.  Delaware  Academy,  Delhi. 
E.  W.  Griffith,  principal,  Griffith  Listitute,  Springville. 
Welland  Hendrick,  principal.  Union  School  and  Academy,  Greene. 
A.  C.  Hill,  principal,  Cook  Academy,  Havana. 
Fox  Holden,  ex-principal  and  superintendent,  Plattsburgh. 
Lieigh  R  Hunt,  principal,  High  School,  Troy. 
M.  J.  Hunt,  principal.  Union  School,  Madison. 
Frederic  C.  Kane,  principal.  Academy,  Sauquoit 
John  H.  Kelley,  principal,  Union  School,  Coxsackie. 
R.  S.  Keyser,  principal.  Union  School,  Middleburgh. 
Charles  D.  Larkins,  principal,  Normal  School,  New  PaltE. 
Herbert  M.  Lovell,  principal.  Free  Academy,  Elmira. 
John  S.  McKay,  principal,  Franklin  Academy,  Malone. 
P.  T.  Marshall,  principal,  High  School,  Hudson. 
J.  E.  Massee,  principal.  High  School,  Saratoga  Springs. 
R  L.  Maynard,  principal.  Union  School,  Deposit. 
H.  F.  Miner,  principal.  Union  School,  Skaneateles. 
John  M.  Moore,  principal.  Union  School  and  Academy,  Parish. 
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A.  iN.  rayior,  pi'iocipai,  union  ociiooi,  OQerman. 

W.  P.  Thompson,  principal.  High  School,  Auburn. 

C.  B.  Van  Wie,  principal,  Union  School,  Holland  Patent 

Albert  B.  Watkina,  aeeiiBtant  secretary  of  the  Regents,  A 

A.  White,  ex-]>rincipal.  Union  School,  Cazenoria. 

yf.  H.  Whitney,  principal.  Union  School,  £ast  Henrietta 

W.  K,  WickeB,  principal.  High  School,  Waterto^rn. 

T.  C.  Wilber,  principal.  Union  School,  Sandy  Creek. 

A.  M.  Wright,  principal.  Union  School,  WaterviUe. 

T.  E.  Wright,  principal,  Munro  Collegiate  Institute,  Ell 

red  their   names    and 

W.  A.  Baldwin,  school  conunisBioner,  first  district,  Oswe 

Bertha  M.  Bannister,  teacher,  Wyoming  Seminary,  Sing 

Mary  E.  Bannister,  teacher.  High  School,  Syracuse. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  editor  of  The  School  BuUtUn,  Syracuse. 

H.  E.  Barrett,  principal,  Salina  School,  Syracuse. 

T.  H.  Briggs,  Hamburgh. 

H.  W.  Cmlds,  publishers'  agent,  Syracuse. 

B.  G,  Clapp,  principal,  Union  School,  Fulton. 
J.  Scott  Clark,  professor,  Syracuse  University. 
!Nathan  Clark,  Copenhagen. 

0.  A.  Cole,  principal,  Ameterdam  Academr. 

George  F.  Comfort,  professor,  Syracuse  University. 

J.  T.  Fisher,  professor,  Syracuse  University. 

W.  Y.  Foote,  principal,  TJnion  School,  Marathon. 

Celia  Ford,  teacher,  High  School,  Syracuse. 

Nellie  A.  Ford,  instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  Amsten 

Charles  S.  Fowler,  Ithaca. 

H.  H.  Gadsby,  teacher  of  Greek,  Free  Academy,  Owega 

W.  G.  Hale,  professor,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 

C.  E.  Hawkins,  inspector,  Begente'  ofSce,  Albany. 
Emma  H.  Kingaley,  teacher.  High  School,  Syracuse. 
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William  H.  Scott,  principal,  Porter  School,  Sjraciuie. 

A.  R  Servere,  teacher,  union  School,  Waterloo. 

Benjamin  Shove,  clergyman,  Syracuse. 

C.  N.  Sims,  chancellor,  Syracuse  University. 

Charles  K  Skinner,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  InsirooticxiL 

W.  C.  Stone,  principal,  Theresa. 

H.  L.  Taylor,  principal.  Union  School,  Canandaigua. 

J.  W.  Taylor,  principal,  Taylor  School,  Syracuse. 

J.  B.  Titus,  Clifton  Springs. 

Horatio  S.  White,  professor,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca^ 

C.  B.  Wilson,  instructor  in  German,  Cornell  University,  Ithaoa. 

John  D.  Wilson,  principal,  Putnam  School,  Syracuse. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  ASSOCIATION 


OF 


School  Commissioners  and  Superintendents, 


Pbookkdinqs  of  thb  Thtbty-thtrd  Aknual  MebtinGj  Held  at 

BlNQHAMTON,  JaNUABT  18,  19  AND  20»  1888. 


NEW  YOEK  STATE  ASSOCIATION 

OF 

SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS, 


Pbocbedinos  of  the  Thibty-third  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Binqham- 

TON,  January   18,  19  \nd  20,  1888. 

Officers  of  the  Aasociation. 

President,  Principal  Charles  E.  Wliite,  Syracuse;  first  vice-president> 
Commissioner  E.  J.  Swift,  ForrestviUe;  second  vice-president.  Com- 
missioner W.  H.  Everett,  Dexter;  secretaries.  Commissioner  James  A. 
Poshay,  Carmel,  Commissioner  Albert  C.  Aldridge,  Victor;  treasurer. 
Institute  Instructor  H.  K  Sanford,  Syracuse. 

Proceedings. 

According  to  programme,  the  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  School  Commissioners  and  Superintendents  convened 
in  the  court-house  at  Binghamton,  Wednesday  evening,  January  18, 
1888. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  promptly  at  eight  o'clock,  by 
President  Charles  E.  White. 

Prayer  was  then  offered  by  Professor  Charles  H.  Verrill,  principal 
of  the  Delaware  Literarv  Institute. 

ft' 

Welcome. 

Superintendent  M.  W.  Scott,  of  Binghamton,  in  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens, welcomed  the  members  of  the  association  in  the  following  words: 

"  It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  our  city  at  this 
your  thirty-third  annual  meeting.  And  we  are  honored  to  know  that 
binghamton  has  been  chosen  as  the  place  of  this  convention.  Duriiig 
the  last  few  months  several  organizations,  greater  or  smaller  numeri- 
cally, some  involving  local  and  some  national  interests,  have  been 
welcomed  by  our  citizens;  but  no  meeting,  no  convention,  should 
have  a  warmer  sympathy  or  a  heartier  welcome  than  this.  Your 
deliberations  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  children  and 
parents  of  this  State,  and  I  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  this  meeting 
will  be  harmonious  and  profitable.  We  take  pride  in  our  city  schools, 
and  invite  all  to  visit  and  inspect  them.  You  will  be  welcome  at  any 
time  during  ydur  stay  with  us." 

Response  by  Superintendent  McMillan,  of  Utica: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention. — I  am  sure  we 
feel  very  grateful  to  Superintendent  Scott  for  the  hearty  welcome  he 
has  extended  to  us  this  evening. 

We  have  met  for  the  purpose  of  taking  counsel  with  each  other  in 
regard  to  the  great  work  that  has  been  placed  in  our  charge. 


our  Stiitc,    Pcrhni)»  in  no  ikpnitmeiit  ciiu  bo  fouud  g 
meiiis  tbfiu  iu  tlie  Kcliool-LoiiKes. 

As  I  came  dowu  the  beautiful  Clieimngo  valley,  I 
pleased  with  the  appcaraucc  of  the  couutiy  school-bo 
line  of  the  railroad,  all  looking  bo  tidy  and  cLcerf  ul,  i 
contrast  to  tho  school -liousea  of  twenty  years  ago.  A 
BUcL  thrift  iu  tlic  school  stir  rounding*-,  I  know  tbe 
pupils  must  be  receiving  is  alao  of  tbo  bigbcBt  order. 

To  you,  gentlemen,  as  the  chosen  officera  of  tbe  scboc 
State  the  people  look  not  only  for  improved  methods 
but  for  improvementB  in  our  school  system  also. 

Being  constantly  engaged  in  the  work,  visiting  the  11 
the  State,  it  is  for  you  to  see  where  improvements  are  j 
the  system  more  perfect;  and  while  you  do  not  actually 
yet  the  legislators  at  Albany  will  be  largely  guided  b; 
tions;  they  also  are  watching  your  actions  to-day,  and  a 
you  may  adopt  will  have  great  weight  with  them  in  tl 
action.  Let  us,  therefore,  weigh  well  our  words  as  tl 
tinued  prosperity  of  our  schools  will  iu  a  measure,  de 
results  of  our  counsels. 

Let  us  take  bold  of  the  work  in  hand  with  a  firm  de 
fill  the  coming  three  days  with  great  good  to  the  cai 
education,  and  may  we  be  personally  endowed  with  ren 
we  mny  go  back  to  our  work  determined  that  the  ensu 
bring  forth  better  fruits  than  any  prerious  year  has  do: 

In  our  State  ive  have  nearly  30,000  drill-roomB  whert 
being  prepared  by  education  and  culture  to  grapple  i 
questions  of  the  day,  and  hence  I  have  no  fear  that  am 
prevail  in  this  land  of  free  education. 

IVhftt  this  country  needs  and  is  receiving  is  univei 
and  as  a  result  educated  laborers;  and  when  such  li 
from  our  schools,  they  are  prepared  to  meet  the  great  q 
ital  and  labor,  and  take  a  broad  view  of  it  in  all  its 
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oountry  of  beautiful  and  grand  scenery,  and  what  wafi  lacking  in  nature 
man  has  supplied,  to  complete  the  picture. 

Here  we  find  large  and  beautiful  blocks,  in  which  we  hear  the  hum 
of  industrj,  and  see  the  stir  of  business  in  all  its  departments,  indicat- 
ing thrift  and  prosperity.  I  know  that  Binghamton  was  noted  for  its 
schools;  they  are  classed  among  the  best  in  the  land;  and  as  I  passed 
through  your  broad  and  handsome  streets  this  afternoon,  I  was  pleased 
to  see  a  large  and  beautiful  church  edifice  located  in  nearly  every 
"block,  and  when  I  see  a  town  well  supplied  with  churches  and  school- 
liouses,  I  know  the  citizens  are  people  of  sound  moral  principles  as 
■well  as  of  superior  culture,  and  a  people  that  wo  love  to  mingle  witli. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  see  that  your  sympathy  extended  to  the  ani- 
mal creation  and  that  you  had  taken  steps  to  ameliorate  their  condition. 

"When  I  left  Utica,  I  saw  four  weary,  forlorn-looking  horses  trying 
to  draw  ft  stroot-car  u])  Genesee  street,  through  the  snow  that  covered 
the  tracks,  and  when  I  stepped  into  one  of  your  street  cars  and  was 
rapidly  propelled  along  the  tracks  by  the  aid  of  electricity,  I  prayed 
that  the  time  might  hasten  when  m^  only  Utica,  but  all  cities  might 
adopt  electricity  as  the  motor  power  on  street  car  lines. 

Again  we  thank  you,  sir,  and  the  citizens  you  so  ably  represent,  for 
the  cordial  welcome  so  heartily  given  us  to  your  beautiful,  progressive 
and  prosperous  city. 

President  White's  Address. 

President  Charles  E.  White  then  addressed  the  convention  as 
follows: 

^sop  of  old  is  credited  with  the  fable  of  the  bundle  of  sticks  by 
^which  an  old  man,  dying,  taught  his  headstrong  and  petulant  sons  the 
important  lesson  that  "In  union  there  is  strength." 

Twenty-five  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  old  fabulist  dispensed 
liis  wisdom,  but  this  truth  has  gained  strength  with  the  ages,  and  the 
-world  is  no  longer  made  up  of  innumerable  petty  sovereignties  totter- 
ing to  their  fall;  but  the  weaker  have  gradually  yielded  to  the 
stronger  and  great  empires  have  risen  and  fallen,  revolutions  have 
succeeded  each  other,  until  at  the  present  time  the  entire  world  is 
ruled  by  a  few  mighty  governments,  which  are  themselves,  bound 
together  for  common  welfare  by  international  treaties  and  agree- 
ments. Prominent  among  these  few  great  powers  stands  the  United 
States  of  America,  strikingly  illustrating  the  wisdom  of  the  principle 
of  "strength  in  union." 

It  was  this  principle  that  caused  the  New  England  Puritan,  the 
Pennsylvania  Quaker  and  the  haughty  aristrocrat  of  the  south  to  lay 
aside  their  mutual  dislikes,  clasp  hands  in  the  presence  of  a  common 
danger,  and  stake  all  in  founding  the  Continental  Congress. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  immediately  thereafter,  a  mighty  consciousness 
of  power  dawned  upon  this  confederation  of  feeble  colonies,  nor  that, 
emboldened  by  its  inspiration,  and  made  desperate  by  their  oppres- 
sions, they  flung  defiance  into  the  teeth  of  the  royal  tyrant,  by  declar- 
ing themselves  free  and  independent. 

Seven  years  of  struggle  against  terrible  odds,  and  there  is  bom 
into  the  world  a  new  power  among  nations  — a  vigorous  and  aggress- 
ive young  republic,  having  at  its    foundation    a    principle    before 
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are  our  servanta;  no  man  is  our  master,  and  we  never 

Americana  cling  to  tbe  doctrine  of  strength  in  union, 
it  is  the  spring  of  our  national  life.  The  union  of  cole 
country  whose  unparalleled  glory  can  be  preserved  to 
by  a  £rm  and  tasting  union  of  the  States.  TJnion  is  vital 
existence,  and  he  is  our  deadliest  foe  who  seeks  to  bre. 
for  it  is  cemented  together  with  kindred  blood  and  n 
prayers  and  tears. 

In  thus  briefly  calling  your  attention  to  the  origin 
the  American  union,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  the 
necessity  of  unified  thought  and  purpose  in  the  acco 
success  in  affairs  in  which  the  many  desire  a  common  c 
ture  is  grown  ao  that  it  is  now,  not  only  a  national  prii 
become  an  institution  in  all  our  affairs  of  a  public,  soci 
nature.  It  is  purely  democratic,  aimed  at  i&e  general 
the  consent  of  a  majority. 

If  many  individuals  have  comnkon  or  congenial  thoug'] 
with  respect  to  any  object,  no  matter  v;bat  its  natui 
organization  is  forn)ed  which  gives  the  effort  'weight  ani 
under  the  shadow  of  which  is  prosecuted  the  extension 
with  advertisement  free,  for  the  American  press  has  aei 
of  so  many  incipient  organizations  that  it  bos  learned  t 
the  day  of  small  things,"  and  bo  freely  opens  its  c 
Great  political  parties  have  thus  sprung  up  on  issnea  tl 
throuifh  their  personal  and  social  stages,  and  finally  wer 
the  political  canal  and  became  dominant  by  the  call  of  u 
a  few  united  and  earnest  advocates.  Societies  without 
thus  been  formed,  with  a  view  of  bringing  about  mc 
reforms,  by  securing  tbe  enactment  of  laws  made  possibl 
larizing  of  their  aentiments,  and  many  of  our  best  laws  vn 

Aten  engaged  in  the  same  business  find  their  fin& 
greater  by  consolidating  their  interests.     In  this   way 
monopolies  have  sprung  up,  and  have  been  maintained 
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Imggists,  doctors,  ministers  and  undertakers,  and  even  ragpickers,, 
einrsboys,  bootblack's  and  bachelors;  clubs  for  sportsmen,  college 
oys,  socialists  and  anarchists,  lock-outs,  boycots,  whisky  rings,  canal 
iiLffs,  fraternities  and  societies  with  long  abbreviated  titles,  the 
K  Jl.  R,  C.  L.  S.  C,  Y.  M.  C.  a.,  C.  M.  B.  A.,  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  and  the 
Y".  X.  Y.  Z.,  etc.,  etc. 

:  INo  calling,  trade,  business,  condition  or  profession  is  without  its 
xlLj  organized  club,  union  or  society,  having  reciprocal  relations  with 
-indred  organizations  in  every  other  locality;  and  no  such  organiza- 
lOXI  can  exist  when  intelligently  conducted  without  meeting  the  ends 
^r  which  it  was  formed. 

There  is  not  a  human  interest  in  this  country  that  is  not  steadfastly 
iiarded  by  organizations  which  popularize  and  formulate  sentiments,. 
X  customs  and  go  so  far  as  to  dictate  dress  and  language,  by  direct 
nd  incidental  methods;  and  so  idiosyncrasies  vanish  and  provincial- 
ims  are  leveled  by  this  power  of  association,  which,  through  its  local, 
tAte  and  interstate  influences,  gives  us  a  condition  of  society  more 
liiform  than  that  of  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Educators  were  first  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  Almost 
B  soon  as  the  smoke  of  the  Eevolution  had  cleared  away,  as  early  as 
786—7,  we  learn  that  voluntary  associations  of  an  educational 
haracter  were  formed,  and  in  1798  a  teachers'  association  was  in 
jdstence  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  held  its  meetings  in  Federal 
[all  every  Saturday  evening,  and  earnest  seekers  after  light  have 
.▼erywhere  organized  themselves  into  associations,  so  that  at  the 
resent  time  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  coimty  in  the  State  of 
Fe^w  York  withput  at  least  a  county  teachers'  association;  and  in 
lanj  counties  there  are  voluntary  associations  of  teachers  in  a  town 
r  several  contiguous  towns,  a  school  commissioner  district  or  city. 

Our  oldest  State  organization  is  the  New  York  State  Teachers^ 
jMOciation,  which  holds  its  forty-third  annual  meeting  in  1888. 

Next  in  seniority  is  the  New  York  State  Association  of  School 
lommissioners  and  Superintendents,  whose  thirty-third  annual  ses- 
ion  we  inaugurate  to-night. 

The  University  Convocation  will  celebrate  its  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
ary  in  July. 

The  New  York  State  Council  of  City  and  Village  Superintendents 
i  five  years  old. 

And  the  Associated  Academic  Principals  of  New  York  State  have 
imt  finished  their  third  holiday  conference. 

The  welfare  of  all  branches  of  public  instruction  is  watchfully 
*fiarded  by  the  associated  efforts  of  the  educators  of  New  York 
•tate.  At  their  annual  meetings  are  discussed  the  issues  that  seem 
o  be  nearest  to  the  wants  of  the  schools.  .  The  best  thoughts  are 
•rought  here  from  every  quarter  of  the  State  and  pronounced  upon 
»y  the  wisest  educators  before  they  can  become  current. 

The  State  association  is  the  reservoir  from  which  spring  the 
.fcreams  that  fiow  all  through  the  Commonwealth  to  the  humblest 
^chool  and  the  loneliest  home,  carrying  to  all  new  vitality  and  growth. 
■  Such  a  character  does  the  association  give  to  the  educationaJ  work 
•f  the  State  that  should  we  seek  a  history  of  education  and  the 
^regress  of  educational  thought  we  could  find  them  best  in  the 
".ecorded  proceedings  of  the  State  associations. 


im-  ft  any  nr  tiitlt  n  nay  to  attend  tue  town  or  join 
Anil  the  Stato  ouglit  to  p.ias  ft  Iftw  that  days  so  otrc 
as  school  (liiyH.  I  heliove  thnt  nothing  woulJ 
fonimtion  of  }>rofitnhle  iin<l  permanent  loc.il  ftssi 
passftge  of  such  n  law.  Thin  ivmilil  eimble  the  ft-ss' 
■while  the  commissioner  is  visitinp  in  the  town,  and 
Btronjj  (^Inim  on  the  nttendance  of  each  teacher. 

It  will  give  him  a  hasis  for  inspection  and  eupei 
otherwise  be  hail.  It  will  Rive  him  opportunity  t 
teaching'  that  nre  common  to  many  teachers,  at 
viction  and  advice  can  be  profited  by,  I  believe  tl 
efficiency  of  the  school  commissioner's  Buperrislo] 
doubled  in  each  school  of  bis  district. 

There  are  many  teacherH  who  are  inert,  not  prone 
satislied  with  meager  results,  who  become  narrow  i 
a  vigorous  local  association  presided  over  by  the  i 
arouse  such  teachers  from  this  lethargy,  and  the 
meetings  if  from  no  other  motive  than  to  escape  the 
away,  and  they  will  be  profited  by  attending. 

Every  commissioner  will  agree  that  the  acti^re 
teachers  are  they  thnt  are  always  found  at  the  ed 
ings,  and  that  the  reverse  ia  true  of  those  who  ai 
and  that  the  former  class  profitably  study  educal 
papers;  the  latter,  seldom,  or  never. 

If  teachers  will  not  attend  associations  of  the  d 
which,  in  view  of  small  wages  and  long  distances,  n: 
they  can  at  least  attend  the  town  or  joint-town  assoc 
a  school  day. 

The  New  York  Stnte  Association  of  Commissions 
tendents  has  had  a  long  and  useful  career.  It  was  c 
as  the  office  of  school  commissioner  was  created,  in  ', 

Our  membership  includes  the  supervisory  officera 
schools  of  the  State.     It  has  become  a  necessity  to  sc 
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)m.  And  hence  we  have  learned  to  maintain  a  supreme  respect 
linorities,  no  matter  how  small. 

ir  success  in  securing  future  legislation  must  depend  on  har- 
Lous  unity.     We  must  subordinate  minor  differences,  and  strive 

singleness  of  purpose  to  upbuild  the  efficiency  of   our  public 
ol  system. 

e  cannot  look  for  progress  to  those  who  are  not  engaged  in  the 
ational  work.  Progress,  if  it  comes  at  all,  must  come  as  it 
ys  has  come,  through  the  persons  to  whom  the  people  have 
i8ted  the  educational  welfare  of  the  State.  The  dearest  interests 
000,000  of  people  are  in  our  hands.  It  is  an  important  trust,  and 
mds  our  greatest  wisdom  and  zeal. 

is  to  this  end  that  we  annually  meet  and  take  counsel  together, 
ind  here  inspiration  and  wisdom  that  will  go  back  with  us  to  our 
3ctive  fields  of  labor,  and  help  us  in  a  hundred  difficulties,  and 
.rt  a  living  energy  to  the  great  business  of  education, 
ice  our  last  meeting,  seventy  of  our  associates,  in  obedience  to 
>cratic  will,  have  surrendered  their  trusts,  and  their  successors 
nth  us  to-night;  and  in  the  name  of  this  association  I  extend  a 
ial  greeting  to  the  newly  elected  school  commissioners.  The 
st  privileges  of  this  organization  are  yours,  and  we  invite  you  to 
cipate  freely  in  our  proceedings,  and  we  solicit  a  fellowship  that 

be  harmonious  and  growing,  and  helpful  to  us  all. 
ir  organization  includes  the  honorable  Superintendent  of  PubHc 
uction,  commander-in-chief  of  the  grandest  army  of  the  republic, 
lis  aids. 

tre  are  the  reelected  school  commissioners,  that  have  served  many 
I,  and  who  are  ripe  in  all  the  intricate  details  of  the  office, 
perintendents  of  city  and  village   schools,  who  have   adjusted 

multitudinous  cares  for  a  three  days'  absence,  are  here,  full  of 
'led go  gained  from  long  and  practical  experience, 
re  are  Normal  school  principals,  and  the  institute  instructors  — 
lers  of  teachers  —  rich  in  philosophy  and  pedagogical  thought; 
ere  to  unitedly  review  the  experiences  of  the  past,  and  to  reach 
oward  higher  usefulness  in  the  future. 

rough  the  efforts  of  this  body  during  the  last  three  years,  in  the 
tion  of  legislation,  a  greater  amount  of  money  is  annually  appro- 
ed  to  thescnools;  a  greater  proportion  of  State  aid  is  given  to  rural 
>1b;  apportionment  is  made  on  a  simpler  and  more  rational  basis; 
dance  of  teachers  at  institutes  is  now,  in  a  measure,  compulsory, 
aws  passed  looking  to  better  sanitary  conditions  of  school  build- 

and  more  decency  with  regard  to  out-buildings, 
t  the  effort  that  has  marked  this  association  for  the  three  yesLrs 
jpast  was  that  which  resulted  in  the  Unifojm  Examination  Bill, 
a  was  indorsed  by  all  the  other  State  associations,  by  the  teachers 
selves  and  by  the  press,  and  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  Legisla- 

only  to  meet  its  death   at  the  hands  of   His  Excellency,  the 
rnor. 

t  there  is  encouragement  in  the  fact  that  a  sentiment  should 
ne  popular  enough  to  demand  the  Uniform  Examination  Law. 
e  who  have  hitherto  seen  their  efforts  in  this  direction  result  in 
failure,  hail  the  sentiment  as  an  evidence  of  progress  and  an 
)st  of  -better  things  to  come. 


as  1  Lave  stated,  in  many  localities. 

The  law  making  the  school  district  the  unit  of  ec 
contemplated  an  intelligent  exerciae  of  the  powe 
powers  are  often  grossly  abused,  and  no  intelligc 
expended  in  the  exercise  of  them. 

Americans  know  that  no  government  is  Btrongei 
self-government;  they  also  know  that  self-goveromei 
an  Ignorant,  blind  and  factional  people  ia  a  curse  anc 

There  is  a  remedy  for  this  evil  in  our  school  b^ 
adoption  of  a  township  system,  which  is  now  iu  eui 
in  several  States.  The  township  becomes  the  achoa 
a  board  of  education,  consisting  of  five,  seven,  or  uLui 
by  the  people,  for  a  term  of  three  or  five  years;  thi 
full  control  of  nil  the  schools  of  the  town,  which  i 
under  the  supervision  of  the  school  commissionera. 

The  benefits  of  this  system  are:  Ist.  A  more  stafa 
■of  school  affairs.  2d.  A  smaller  tendency  to  change 
uniformity  of  text-books,  which,  if  famished  &ee,  ai 
would  make  the  cost  but  a  fraction  of  the  present  cc 
just  and  equitable  distribution  of  money  raised  b; 
opportunity  to  better  grade  and  classify  the  children 
high  school,  free  to  all.  Pardon  me  if  I  quote  th* 
John  W.  Holcombe,  Superintendent  of  Public  luBtmi 
"  By  the  township  system  the  principle  of  local  coni 
with  all  its  vital  strength,  and  without  its  disadvant 
some  time  are  obtained  the  benefits  of  a  powerful  org 
by  the  momentum  drawn  from  large  Dumbers  and 
s&ong  by  the  interaction  and  mutual  influence  of  its 
tributing  its  excellence  to  the  whole;  the  whole  sti 
upbearing  each." 

This  is  not  a  new  question  in  this  aasociation.  (> 
able  discussions  upon  it  They  also  show  that  the  c 
system,  though  but  few,  were  a  dreaded  minoriij. 
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A  better  system  is  needed,  affording  special  training  to  persons  pre- 
paring for  teachers  in  the  rural  schools.  Experience  shows  that  the 
l^ormal  schools  educate  beyond  the  rural  scnools,  and  our  teachers' 
•lasses  and  institutes  come  short  of  giving  adequate  preparation  for 
the  great  work  of  teaching. 

The  State  also  needs  one  or  more  reform  schools  to  receive  a  class 
of  children  not  reached  by  the  public  schools,  and  that  ought  not  to 
be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction.  From, one  to  three  per  cent  of  our 
school  population  are  incorrigibles,  "incipient  thieves  and  paupers," 
a  largo  proportion  of  whom  at  a  properly  equipped  reform  school, 
might  be  made  honest  and  industrious  citizens,  with  no  criminal  stigma 
clinging  to  them  to  drag  them  down. 

I  desire  briefly  here  to  allude  to  an  evil  which  within  a  few  months 
has  everywhere  grown  to  mammoth  proportions.  Cigarette  manufac- 
turers, not  content  with  flooding  the  land  with  their  nefarious  wares, 
which  in  itself  is  a  device  of  the  devil,  are  making  the  evil  doubly 
damnable  by  inclosing  in  each  package  of  cigarettes  a  photograph  of 
a  woman  in  a  nude  and  sensuous  condition.  These  pictures  advertise 
certain  particular  brands,  and  our  boys,  small  and  large,  are  buying 
these  packages,  smoking  the  cigarettes  and  making  collections  of  the 
pictures,  and  even  young  girls  are  making  such  collections. 

I  was  glad  to  read,  not  long  since,  that  the  board  of  education  of 
Binghamton,  had  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  restrict  this  unholy 
traffic  by  legislation,  and  they  wiR  receive  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
all  lovers  of  purity  and  decency  in  the  undertaking. 

Lastly,  the  spirit  which  prompts  a  law,  is  more  potent  than  the  law 
iiaelf,  and  the  duty  of  educators  is  less  to  frame  laws  than  to  arouse 
tiie  spirit  that  demands  Uiem.  Oar  government,  in  its  origin  and  in 
its  later  prosperity,  is  preeminently  a  school-master's  government. 

The  strength  of  our  National  Union  is  not  our  army,  not  our  navy, 
not  the  wealth  of  our  treasury,  but  the  intelligence  of  our  people. 
All  honor,  then,  to  the  public  schools  that  have  thrown  around  our 
aountry  a  rampart  of  safety. 

We  have  no  need  of  the  sectarian  school,  Protestant  or  Catholic, 
with  its  exclusiveness  and  intolerance. 

Let  our  future  citizens  draw  truth  and  patriotism  from  the  same 
fountain. 

The  colonial  school-master  knew  that  without  education  union 
eould  not  be  gained  or  preserved,  and  along  with  the  lessons  of 
liberty  he  taught  the  lessons  of  self-control. 

John  Adams,  then  a  young  teacher  in  Connecticut,  wrote  in  his 
diary,  "In  another  century  all  Europe  will  not  be  able  to  subdue  us; 
the  only  way  to  keep  us  from  setting  up  for  ourselves  is  to  disunite  us." 

Schools  were  then  sprinkled  all  through  the  colonies,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution  nine  colleges  had  already  been  estab- 
lished, and  there  was  not  in  all  New  England  an  American-bom 
adult  that  could  not  read  and  write. 

And  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  despite  the  stubborn 
factor  that  European  immigration  has  introduced  into  our  educational 
problem,  the  tree  of  liberty,  planted  by  the  colonial  fathers,  and 
nurtured  by  the  colonial  teachers,  made  greener  by  the  blood  that  has 
watered  it,  and  stronger  by  the  tempests  that  have  beat  against  it, 
now  stands  a  living  monument  to  public  education,  its  roots  with  a 


vioik   moldB  the  character  of  the  men  and   women 
take  our  places. 

District  institutes  and  associations  should  be  held,  a: 
as  to  create  an  educational  enthusiasm,  ao  that  far 
come  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  education  of  the 
in  stock-breeding.  Commissioners  can  take  but  liti 
Everything  must  receive  attention,  not  only  the  school 
ingB.  Teachers  not  professionally  trained  need  ma 
with  reference  to  teacning,  ventilation  of  school-roomi 
vising  apparatus  for  illustration.  In  school  visitatic 
sioner  should  not  interrupt  the  regular  order  of  thi 
work  as  it  is.  He  should  always  encourage,  never 
friend,  make  every  needed  suggestion,  and  stimulate  h' 
their  very  best  Dr.  Cook  said  "Cleanliness  is  next 
the  school  as  well  aa  in  the  home,  and  be  never  co 
why  Americans  teach  that  the  face  and  bands  must  b 
times  each  day,  and  the  feet  but  once  each  week," 

Dr.  Cook  said  that  before  lie  granted  a  certificate  of 
teach,  he  wanted  to  know  about  the  teacher's  habits  o 
uncleanliness.  The  school-house  should  be  clean;  the 
be  clean ;  the  teachers  should  be  clean.  The  atmospbe 
room  is  actually  poisonous.  None  of  ua  can  work 
Proper  ventilation  should  be  insisted  upon.  Conuni 
devote  one  day  in  each  week  to  holding  meetings.  G 
teachers  together,  talk  over  the  work  and  inspire  then 
sional  spirit.  They  should  hold  mass  meetings  and 
with  a  sense  of  their  duties  and  reaponsibilities.  Proj 
the  keynote  of  his  career-achievement. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING. 

When  President  White  called  the  convention  to  order  at  nine 
o'clock  the  large  court-room  was  nearly  filled. 

Owing  to  the  removal  of  the  secretary,  James  A.  Foshay,  to  Cali-» 
fomia.  Commissioner  A.  0.  Aldridge,  of  Ontario  county,  was  elected 
secretary  pro  tern. 

Commissioner  James  L.  Lusk,  of  Broome  county,  not  having  arrived 
at  the  time  for  his  paper,  the  next  on  programme.  Commissioner  Ezra 
B.  Knapp,  of  Onondaga,  was  called  and  presented  the  following  on 

The  Teachebs'  Insttfute. 

In  looking  over  the  last  published  reports  of  school  commissioners 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  it  is  noticeable  that  whild 
the  commissioners  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  uniform 
standard  of  teachers'  examinations  and  certificates,  or  the  practicabil-^ 
ity  of  a  township  system  of  districting  the  schools  of  our  State,  109  of 
the  112  who  sent  reports,  express  their  decided  convictions  that  th^ 
importance  of  the  teachers'  institute  as  an  aid  in  preparing  teachers 
of  all  grades  to  do  better  work  in  their  schools  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. These  reports  also  show  that  the  teachers  who  attend  the 
institutes  with  remarkable  unanimity  cohcur  in  this  opinion. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  outside  of  the  cities  who  received 
certificates  of  fitness  and  ability  to  teach  school,  as  shown  by  statisti- 
cal re2)orts,  was  22,800,  and  the  number  of  members  at  teachers*  insti- 
tutes was  18,295.  Of  the  4,505  duly  certified  teachers  who  did  not 
attend  iustitute  last  year,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  seventy-five  per  cent, 
or  about  3,400  arc,  of  all  classes  of  teachers,  the  very  ones  most  in 
need  of  institute  instruction  and  better  qualifications  for  their  work. 
Sickness  or  other  unavoidable  detention  may  excuse  the  non-attend- 
ance of  the  other  twenty-five  per  cent. 

This  larger  number  who  did  not  attend  institutes,  are  the  typical 
representatives  of  that  class  of  poorly-equipped,  cheap  (?)  teachers  — 
dear  to  the  heart  of  sordid  trustees  and  comparatively  profitless  to  the 
pupils  committed  to  their  guidailce — and  who,  by  saving  the  expenses 
incidental  to  five  days'  attendance  at  an  institute  and  the  money  they 
may  earn  during  that  time,  can  afford  to  "keep  school"  for  lower 
wages  than  their  worthy,  earnest  fellow-teachers.  Now,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  our  State  makes  liberal  appropriations  for  the  maintenance 
of  teachers'  institutes  (last  year  this  expense  account  was  about 
$17,000),  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  these  non-attendants 
at  institutes  not  unfrequently,  by  underbidding  for  situations  in  the 
rural  schools,  drive  out  from  the  vocation  better  qualified  teachers, 
would  it  not  be  well  for  our  Legislature  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting 
school  commissioners  from  granting  certificates  only  to  such  teachers 
as  attend  institutes  the  full  five  days,  unless  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  can  be  given  for  non-attendance. 

In  some  counties  and  school  commissioner  districts  it  is  the  practice 
—  perhaps  a  necessity  on  account  of  the  limited  number  of  institute 
instructors  —  to  hold  institutes  at  a  time  when  many  of  the  district 
schools  are  not  in  session,  consequently  the  teachers  of  such  schools 
are  not  paid  for  their  attendance  at  the  institute.  Such  teachers  who 
hold  certificates  of  the  full  five  days*  attendance  at  the  institute  should 
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receive  wages  frofin  the  district  in  which  they  teach  the  term  fcttowirvg  the 
institute,  as  if  vacation  did  not  occur  at  that  time.  A  statut'C  to  this 
effect  would  not  be  unjust  to  such  school  districts  as  for  auv  reason 
60  arrange  the  term-time  that  their  vacation  shall  occur  at  institute 
time,  and  it  would  "  furnish  incentives  and  encourageiiAent  *'  to  many 
earnest  teachers  "  to  attend  institutes,"  who  under  the  present  regime 
can  hardly  afford  the  time  and  expense. 

District  Institutes. 

To  the  question:  "  Is  the  change  from  the  unwieldy  countv  gather- 
ings, to  the  commissioner  district  institute,  productive  of  more  satisr 
factory  work  and  of  better  results,"  the  almost  unanimous  anffwer  k 
yes.  In  counties  having  two  or  more  commissioner  districts  and  from 
306  to  450  teachers,  with  a  full  attendance,  the  number  is  so  great  thst 
the  effective  work  of  the  conductors  reaches  only  those  who  take  pos- 
session of  the  sittings  near  the  instructors.  Keports  from  these 
large  gatherings,  years  ago,  spoke  of  such  gathering's  as  '*  the  larger 
and  most  enthusiastic  institute  ever  held  in  the  county  '*  —  coufusicMi 
being  sometimes  mistaken  for  enthusiasm. 

At  the  autumn  teachers'  institute  in  Onondag'a  county,  in  1885,  the 
average  daily  attendance,  counting  all  who  registered  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  session,  was  309  —  a  number  too  great  for  the  convenience  or 
general  benefit  of  the  crowd  of  teachers^  the  serenity  of  the  otct- 
worked  conductors  or  the  satisfaction  of  the  anxious  coinmis8ioner& 
The  next  year,  acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  the 
"  Commissioners'  District  Plan  '*  was  tried.  The  averag-e  daily  attend- 
ance in  the  first  commissioner's  district  was  114;  in  tlie  second  145; 
and  in  the  third  114 ;  an  aggregate  average  daily  attendance  of  373L 
All  who  came  after  Tuesday  morning  received  the  benefits  of  the 
instruction,  but  their  names  were  not  registered,  and  the  increased 
attendance  was  larger  than  is  shown  by  t^^ese  reports.  In  each  oi 
the  district  institutes  the  conductors  and  teachers  could  become  per- 
sonally acquainted,  class-room  work  could  be  successfully  presented 
and  the  institutes  were  like  well  organized,  well  instructed  and 
thoroughly  interested  model  schools.  Experience  has  taught  us  that 
the  "  new  departure  "  is  a  decided  and  gratifying  success  in  the  import- 
ant matters  of  attendance  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  teacberSk 
more  efficient  work  on  the  part  of  the  instructors,  and  consequentlj 
better  work  in  the  schools. 

Since  the  organization  of  teachers*  institutes  in  this  State,  in  1843^ 
and  their  recognition  as  an  important  element  of  our  educational  srsr 
tem  by  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1847,  our  best  educators  have  been 
working  on  the  problem,  "  How  can  teachers'  institutes  be  made  more 
valuable  ? "  and  while  perfection  has  not  yet  been  attained,  marked 
progress  in  that  direction  has  been  made.  At  no  other  time  in  their 
history  have  these  educational  agencies  been  so  deservedly  popular 
with  teachers,  so  free  from  adverse  criticism  among^  taxpayers,  and 
productive  of  sucli  obvious  benefits  to  our  public  schools  as  the 
present.  Even  the  chronic  croker  and  the  carping  cynic  who  only  a 
few  years  ago  found  "  no  good  in  these  gatherings,  heard  nothing 
which  they  had  not  heard  year  after  year  until  the  stale  old  lingo  had 
become  extremely  fatiguing,"  now  admit  that  these  miniature  XomuJ 
schools  are  helpful  and  enjoyable.     This  change  of  pubUc  sentiment 
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s  nob  been  effected  without  a  reason.  There  was  a  time  when  many 
the  institute  conductors  gave  the  teachers  too  much  lecture  and  too 
:le  liberty  to  ask  questions  ;  too  much  dogmatical  method  and  too 
:.le  illustrated  manner  ;  too  much  self-laudation  and  too  little  practi- 
[  instruction,  teachers  believed  that  a  few  doses  of  such  quackery 
ght  to  suffice  for  a  lifetime. 

Happily  that  sort  of  work  and  such  displays  of  arrogance  and 
mmption  are  not  the  idiosyncracies  of  modern  institute  conduc- 
•s;  and  the  time  for  apologizing  for  institutes  is  not  now.  But 
lile  wo  are  congratulating  ourselves  that  we  live  in  an  age  when 
ichers'  institutes  are  deservedly  popular  and  institute  work  is 
ito  satisfactory,  we  are  confronted  by  the  fact  that,  last  year,  about 
^hteen  per  cent  of  all  the  licensed  teachers  in  our  rural  schools  did 
t  avail  themselves  of  the  institute's  benefits.  The  question — How 
1  this  educational  auxiliary  be  made  to  reach  a  greater  number  of 
tchers  is  one  of  much  importance.  A  partial  preventive  for  non- 
;endance  would  be  in: 

L.  A  statute  prohibiting  school  commissioners  from  granting  cer- 
cates  to  such  only  as  attended  the  full  five  days  of  the  last  preceding 
ititute,  unless  excused  for  satisfactory  reasons. 

I.  By  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  the  payment  of  teach- 
I*  wages  one  week  more  than  the  time  actually  taught,  in  school 
itricts  having  a  vacation  at  institute  time,  the  same  as  when  schools 
3  closed  on  account  of  institutes,  if  the  teacher  holds  a  certificate 
the  full  five  days'  attendance  at  the  last  institute. 
3.  By  thoroughly  advertising  an  excellent  programme  for  the  next 
ititute,  and  by  earnest  talks  to  teachers  by  school  commissioners 
len  visiting  schools,  concerning  the  advantages  which  this  brief 
dning  school  offers  them  and  of  their  needs  of  its  full  benefits. 

Institute  Instruction. 

The  suggestion  that  a  syllabus  of  the  topics  to  be  presented  should 
published  in  advance  of  the  time  for  holding  the  institute,  is  a 
od  one.  It  would  acquaint  the  teachers  with  the  specific  work  to 
done,  incite  them  to  make  special  preparations  for  it,  enable  them 
receive  the  instruction  understandingly  and  to  ask  questions  intelli- 
ntly.  Since  the  educational  interest  of  our  State  requires  the  attend- 
ee at  institutes  of  all  teachers,  it  also  requires  that  all  these 
bchers  shall  have  the  most  helpful  and  practical  instruction  the 
ite  can  give  them  in  this  short  session  of  five  days. 
Just  what  this  instruction  should  be  is  a  much  easier  conundrum 
in  what  it  should  not  be.  It  is,  however,  safe  to  say  that  instruc- 
n  in  the  how  to  teach  reading,  arithmetic  and  grammar,  exemplified 
class-room  work,  might  profitably  be  substituted  for  lengthy  dis- 
:tations  on  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  classifica- 
ns  of  poetry.  Model  lessons  in  natural  history,  illustrated  by 
niliar  objects,  might  with  profit,  occasionally,  take  the  place  of  fine- 
un  theories  of  psychology. 

k.  few  talks  on  the  importance  of  proper  school-house  heating  and 
atilating  might  be  given,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  ventilating  some 
w-f angled  hypotheses  concerning  the  "  new  education," 
[nstruction  in  the  art  of  manual  training  might  very  acceptably  be 
ren,  instead  of  discourses  on  the  abstruse  philosophy  of  mental 
velopmeni 


selves,  as  well  as  to  all  classes  of  teachers,  if  the  iustii 
into  sections,  so  tliat  a  part  of  the  time  could  be  gi\ 
teachers  of  graded  schools,  and  a  part  of  the  tim 
ungraded  schools?  In  his  report  to  the  Depai 
Instruction,  iu  18S6,  Dr.  French  said:  "The  methodi 
instruction  and  management  in  ungraded  schools - 
wants  of  thoee  schools  —  are  so  different  from  those  i 
of  cities  and  villages,  that  essentially  different  lines  i 
are  demanded  for  the  teachers  of  these  classes  of  scl 
Conclusion. 
With  commendable  pride  and  exultation  the  friei 
may  point  to  the  present  history  of  the  teachers'  instil 
and  they  have  the  right  to  expect  from  it  still  broad 
tho  future.     The  evolution  of  this  educational  auxili 

S' Venus  its  full  flower  and  fruitage.  The  institute  musl 
ctions — not  hve  on  its  reputation  of  to-day.  It  sh 
reach  all  the  teachers  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit, 
minds  with  the  fact  that  mental  trainings  alone  will 
pupils  useful,  trustworthy  and  patriotic  citizens. 
address  recently  delivered  by  him  in  New  York  citi 
our  worthy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruct 
education  which  tfas  State  must  furnish  must  be  sui 
this  end.  It  must  train  the  individual  intellectually 
cally,  industrially,  socially  and  patriotically.  It  mast 
its  children  evenly  in  all  directions."  The  teachers*  in 
iug  school  in  which  the  grand  army  of  teachers  in  tl 
of  our  State  receive  direction  and  inspiration  from 
institute  conductors,  as  well  as  from  eacn  other,  to  aic 
them  in  their  commendable  and  responsible  work. 

Discussion  of  Commis^onek  Em app's  Papi 
Instructor  H.  H.  Albro  said  he  did  not  get  in  early 
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He  believecl  that  teachers,  not  teaching  at  the  time  of  the  institute 
should  be  reqniretl  to  attend,  as  well  as  those  teaching.  Expressed 
doubts  as  to  the  division  of  teachers  into  grades  at  institutes.  He 
thought  district  institutes  had  proved  a  success,  and  recommended 
district  associations,  also,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  each  teacher 
something  to  do. 

Commissioner  S.  W.  Maxson,  of  Jefferson  county,  hardly  expected  to 
be  called  on  so  early,  and  had  not  been  a  commissioner  long  enough 
to  feel  at  home.  From  a  teacher's  standpoint  he  would  say  that  he 
has  attended  institutes  for  years  and  always  w4th  great  prolii  One 
hundred  and  eighty  teachers  registered  at  their  last  institute,  and  the 
average  attendance  for  five  days  was  172.  He  expressed  doubts  with 
reference  to  the  payment  of  all  teachers  while  attending  the  institute, 
and  asked  why  they  should  not  be  paid  while  attending  other  schools. 
He  approved  of  grading  the  teachers'  work  at  institutes,  if  it  can  be 
made  practical. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  all  others  appointed  to  discuss  Commis- 
Bioner  Knapp's  paper,  time  was  given  for  general  discussion. 

Commissioner  J.  L.  Lusk  approved  of  district  institutes  and  believed 
teachers  should  be  paid  while  in  attendance. 

Commissioner  George  D.  Chamberlain,  of  Delaware  county,  agreed 
^th  Commissioner  Lusk,  and  was  of  the  opinion  that  better  institute 
"work  is  now  being  done  than  ever  before. 

Commissioner  F.  K  Payne,  of  Oneida  county,  counted  himself  an 
inexperienced  commissioner,  an  infant,  but,  as  an  experienced  teacheTy 
he  was  prepared  to  say  that  but  few  commissioners  are  competent  to 
instruct  an  institute,  and  believed  a  large  number  of  commissioners 
incompetent  to  visit  schools  properly,  and  that  more  evil  comes  from 
the  incompetency  of  commissioners  than  from  any  other  source.  He 
«aid:  "  Let  us  do  everything  possible  to  make  ourselves  competent." 

Commissioner  Jared  Sandiord,  of  Westchester  county,  said  the  dis- 
<su8sion  of  Commissioner  Knapp*s  paper  had  thus  far  been  a  jug- 
handle  one.  He  said,  "It  is  to  be  regi-etted  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oneida  is  an  infant,  for  he  speaks  as  an  aged  and  experienced  com- 
missioner, and  I  regret  exceedingly  that  so  severe  a  criticism  has  been 
offered  upon  the  competency  of  commissioners  at  this  early  hour  in 
the  session."  He  would  take  some  exceptions  to  Commissioner 
Knapp's  paper  by  saying  that  he  believed  greater  enthusiasm  could 
be  aroused  in  a  county  than  in  a  district  institute  and  he  voiced  the 
opinion  of  all  of  the  Westchester  county  principals.  He  alsp  believed 
the  Department  should  recognize  the  expressed  wishes  from  any 
county,  if  good  reasons  were  given,  and  he  hoped  Superintendent 
Draper,  who  was  present,  would  prayerfully  consider  his  request  in 
the  matter. 

Commissioner  James  A.  Thayer,  of  Yates  county,  said,  "  It  is  a  sad 
state  of  things  if  teachers  must  be  paid  to  get  them  to  the  institute. 
I  do  not  believe  in  it.  Why,  you  can*t  get  a  man  to  vote  for  you  unless 
you  pay  him  for  it.  He  had  a  better  plan,  that  of  suggesting  to  his 
teachers  the  necessity  of  attending  the  institute  if  expecting  a  license 
for  next  term.  By  rigid  examinations  and  by  exercising  great  care  in 
licensing,  the  number  of  teachers  had  been  cut  down  from  a  multi- 
tude to  a  few  more  than  the  number  needed  to  supply  the  schools. 


Commissioner  F.  E.  Payne,  of  Oneida,  rose  to  say  in  a 
he  believed  that  there  were  good  commissi  on  era  and 
hoped  all  would  prove  good  ones,  as  the  commissionei 
his  district. 

Es-CommisBioner  D.  D.  Metcnlf,  of  Oswego  coimtj 
developed  by  experience  are  worth  more  than  a  t 
theories.  I  have  huown.  commissioners  to  begiii  tbeir 
but  at  the  end  of  their  three  years  they  could  walk  < 
He  heheved  in  the  people  and  he  was  glad  that  we  had 
dent  who  believes  in  the  people.  He  differed  with 
Sandford,  in  that  he  beheved  in  district  institutes,  becau 
the  teachers  and  thereby  enlisted  their  intoretjt.  H 
State  never  had  a  better  corps  of  institute  instructors  t 
did  not  believe  in  paying  teachers  for  institute  attendaj 
ing,  and  thought  it  wise  to  consider  the  opinions  of  t 
advance  as  fast  as  possible.  He  hoped  tbe  time  woi 
when  we  would  have  county  training  schools. 

Dr.  Eugene  Bouton,  of  New  Faltz,  spoke  in  favor 
certificates.  He  did  not  believe  the  long  term  certi£cat 
a  tendency  to  keep  teachers  from  the  institute,  as  he  hi 
teachers  holding  the  highest  grade  of  certificates  were  I 
and  the  most  attentive  nt  institutes. 

CoiiimisHioner  Leon  0.  Wiswell,  of  Tio^  county, 
done  by  the  present  instructors  could  not  be  excelled,  I 
it  quite  n«  impoHHible  for  any  instructor  to  give  inatruci 
to  all  as  to  make  one  shoe  tit  everybody.  He  was  glad  t 
trict  institutes  discussed,  as  he  believed  in  thena. 

Commissioner  IMarcuH  N-  Horton,  of  Chenango  count; 
division  of  institutes  had  proved  a  great  success;  also 
dividing  institutes  into  classes.  He  favored  paying 
attending  iustitutes,  and  suggested  that  possibly  then 
complaint  if  teachers  were  paid  from  the  State  fun* 
attendance. 
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Commissioner  William  D.  Lewis,  of  Oneida  county,  fiilly  indorsed 
Commissioner  Horton's  remarks. 

Pure  Air. 

President  C.  E.  White  now  introduced  C.  W.  Bardeen,  of  Syracuse, 
to  complete  work  commenced  at  the  convention  one  year  ago.  Mr. 
Bardeen  made  a  brief  explanation  of  the  apparatus  prepared  by  him, 
and  tested  the  air  of  the  court-room  by  the  use  of  carbonic  acid 
bottles  for  determining  the  impurity  of  the  air  in  a  room  instantly, 
easily,  accurately. 

This  ByBtom  was  flret  nrosonted  in  this  country  at  tho  moetine  of  tho  Dopartmont  of 
Superintondenco  of  tho  National  Educational  Association  held  at  Washington.  March 
ai-23, 1H81.  and  dosrrihod  in  full  in  Circular  of  Information  No.  t.  188iJ.  of  tho  Bureau  of 
£ducati4.)n.  It  was  also  presented  at  tho  meeting  of  School  Superintendents  and 
Commissioners  of  tho  State  of  New  York,  hold  at  Syracuse  in  January.  1887,  and  was 
deemed  of  so  much  imi>«)rt«ince  that  a  unanimous  voto  was  nassed  asking:  Mr.  Bardeen 
to  preiiare  a  series  of  these  bottles  for  general  use  by  si'hool  officers.  On  consultation 
witii  Professor  James  M.  Milne,  Ph.D.,  by  whom  the  paper  was  read,  it  was  decided  to 
select  three  sizes,  as  follows: 

No.  3,  8       ounce,  showing    f^  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  in  1,000  of  air. 

No.  2,  4  4-5  ounce,  showinf?  14  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  in  l,ooo  of  air. 

No.  1,  3.S'    ounce,  showing  20  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  in  l.ooo  of  air. 

Method  of  UAing. 

A  little  slacked  lime  is  shaken  up  with  pure  water,  the  lime  is  permitted  to  settle,  and 
the  water,  now  Iw^come  lime  water,  is  drawn  olT  with  a  siphon  or  carefully  decanted 
into  a  well -stoppered  bottle.  This  bottle  of  lime  water,  with  the  three  empty  carbonio 
acid  bottles,  is  carried  to  the  room  in  which  the  air  is  to  be  investigated,  the  carbonic  acid 
bottles  are  filled  with  pure  water  and  then  emptied  so  as  to  drive  out  the  air  that 
was  in  them  that  they  may  bo  flllod  with  the  air  of  the  room,  and  then  one-half  ounce 
of  lime  water  is  poured  into  the  eight-ounce  (No.  h)  bottle  and  tho  bottle  is  shaken. 

If  the  lime  water  remains  clear  there  are  h»ss  than  eight  volumes  in  lo.ooo  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  and  the  air  may  be  assumed  to  bo  tolerably  pure. 

If  the  lime  water  Iwcomes  turbid  there  are  at  least  eight  volumes  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  s<!COud  bottle.  (No.  2)  should  be  used  in  the  same  manner.  If  tho  limo  water 
remains  clear  then  there  are  more  than  eight  and  less  than  f<mrteen  volumes  in  10,000. 

If  tho  lime  water  becomes  turbid  there  are  more  than  fourteen  parts  of  carbonio  acid 
In  10,000,  and  immediate  attention  to  ventilation  should  be  paid.  But  first  try  the  third 
bottle  (No.  1)  as  before.  If  tho  lime  water  remains  clear  there  are  more  than  fourteen 
but  less  than  twenty  parts.  But  if  the  limo  water  becomes  turbid  there  are  at  least 
twenty  parts  in  io,ooo  of  carbonitr  a<.'id,  and  tho  room  should  be  cleared  and  aired  at  once. 

Here  a  recess  of  five  minutes  was  taken. 

Commissioner  James  L.  Lusk,  of  Broome  county,  then  read  the  fol- 
lowing paper: 

Recent  School  Legislation. 

Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  of  the  Association. —  I  wish  at  this  time 
to  most  gratefully  acknowledge  the  honor  you  have  done  Broome 
county,  and  in  some  sort  myself,  by  meeting  in  this  city,  and  by 
naming  me  to  bring  before  this  important  convention  the  subject  of 
**  Recent  School  Legislation." 

It  shall  be  the  object  of  this  paper  to  present  such  facts  as  may  assist 
the  new  commissioners  to  join  with  former  members  in  a  full  and  free 
discussion  of  past  and  prosj^ective  legislation,  to  the  end  that  our 
interchange  of  oi)inion  may  result  in  a  better  understanding  of  our 
official  duties,  and  our  best  thoughts  become  so  crystalized  in  form  as 
to  more  readily  receive  tho  indorsement  of  the  State  Legislature. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  representatives  of  5,000,000 
people,  and  have  measures  affecting  their  billions  of  treasure  pass 
both  houses,  and  receive  the  Executive  sanction. 

New  York,  equalling  the  combined  areas  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  Now  Jersej'  and  Delaware,  is  a  vast  territory  to 
receive  the  supervision  of  one  man.  His  ideas  of  legislation  must  be 
gleaned  largely  from  persons  ha\'ing  immediate  supervision  of  the 
schools  within  his  jurisdiction. 


If  the  now  comniisaioiierB  will,  during  their  first  y 
threats  of  tLoee  who  would  hinder  the  euforceiueot 
and  rely  for  support  upon  the  good  judgroent  of  the  tl 
of  their  constituency,  tliey  will  be  happily  eurpriHed  : 
they  will  receive.  No  district  liteB  to  lae  taxed,  but  th 
once  built,  the  people  rejolca 

The  surgeon  who  by  delay  and  uncertainty  of  actii 

fiatient  into  fever  and  unnecessary  suffering,  instead  i 
ance  deep,  is  unworthy  his  profession. 

The  law  in  relation  to  out-houses  ehould  not  be  pasi 
and,  so  far  as  western  Broome  is  concerned,  it  will  1 
letter  and  in  spirit,  or  for  every  case  of  willful  Tiolatic 
will  lose  its  public  money.  This  assurance  is  bnsed  mi 
sentiment  contained  in  the  following  letter,  a  copy  of  w 
to  each  district  under  my  jurisdiction: 


J.  L.  LvsK.  Eaii.. 

Srhool  CrnnmiiBionfr.  Binohamlon.  Jf.  T. 

DKiB  Sir.— Thus  tar  I  hnvo  ndvisad  thftt  where  >  district  la  Drovide- 
double  water-cloneta  under  noe  tool  wiib  n  brlclc  partition,  or  plank 
ceiled  on  both  eidea,  tliu  buildins  ])rnvlded  Tltb  separate  entrances,  a 
thereto  Beparatpd  by  n  close  fcni'e  «t  least  seven  feet  hiRb.  th 
rejctirdpd  as  HubstaDtiBlly  complylDi;  vltb  the  law.  Where  these  cloH 
a  luree  wood -shed,  I  advise  you  to  see  tbat  all  means  of  communicat 
ai;ei>revenled. 

Where  closota  ftro  situated  on  different  corners  of  the  school  gronnd 
lol,  anil  ut  a  Ions  dlstaai-o  ajmrt.  |i<>rhai>s  ilie  fence  may  be  unnecesaai 
1  would  advfBo  the  erei'tion  o(  an  "  L  "  eLaped  fence  in  front  of  eai^h  e 
tnedoor  from  observation.      t      »      •      • 

You  will  Eivii  tbe  truxteen  to  understand  tbat  any  willful  railnt«  to 
will  certainly  result  In  the  withholding  of  tbe  public  money  from  that 
I  am,  yours  very  respoatfully, 

A.  B.  DRi 

One  portion  of  the  Superintendent's  letter  referring  i 
sioners'  powers  I  did  not  publish,  as  it  was  thought  bet 
not  to  know  just  what  powers  commissioners  have. 
follows: 
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as  well  as  commissioners,  are  human,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  one  liundred  and  fifty  teachers  who  voted  unanimously 
in  favor  of  the  bill,  at  the  institute  last  April,  changed  their  minds 
materially  when  about  to  enter  into  contracts.  Some  went  so  far  as  to 
claim  they  would  prefer  to  wait  for  the  public  money,  and  have  their 
pay  all  at  once.  Time,  however,  will  change  public  sentiment,  as  we 
encourage  district  to  vie  with  district  in  keeping  abreast  of  the  more 
Advanced  ideas. 

The  old  commissioners  will  hail  with  delight  the  new  method  of 
apportionment  doing  away  with  the  average  attendance  and  census, 
and  substituting  therefor  aggregate  attendance. 

We  must  not,  however,  let  the  joy  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  eureka 
for  the  thousands  of  weak  districts  is  far  from  being  found  in  this 
change.  Good  schools  without  money  are  an  impossibility.  Those 
who  have  reapportioned  the  public  money  of  their  districts  under  the 
new  method,  know  full  well  the  truthfulness  of  the  assertion.  Districts 
which  to-day  are  in  need  of  further  fostering  care  from  the  State,  will 
look  in  vain  for  relief  unless  there  is  an  increase  in  the  district  quota, 
the  general  appropriation,  or  in  both. 

The  following  extract,  taken  from  an  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
George  B.  Weaver,  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
before  our  convention  at  Syracuse,  last  January,  will  throw  light  upon 
this  subject: 


•< 


The  offoct  of  tho  limitation  in  the  appropriations  diirins:  this  porio<l  from  1878  to  1885, 
"was  a  reduction  in  tho  district  quota  from  $5'i.u  to  $44.94,  and  consequontiy  a  smaller 
Apportionment  to  the  common  schools. 

Certainly  tho  common  schools  were  not  generously  dealt  with,  as  the  facts  appear  to 
have  justiflod. 

"By  a  chansfe  in  tho  law  in  1885,  nffectinfir  the  basis  of  apportionment  by  tho  State 
fiaperintendont,  whereby  one-half  instead  of  one-third  of  the  public  money  apportioned 
for  teachers' WHKCS  is  on  the  basis  of  Iho  number  of  duly  qualified  t<mchers  employed 
lor  the  legal  term,  the  district  <iuota  was  increased  from  %u.Oi,  in  1885,  to  $m.ii,  in  1886, 
Although  the  same  appropriation,  $2,750.f)0(),  had  been  made  for  1886 ;  but  tho  "  population 
QQota  was  correspondingly  decreased,  so  that  all  the  schools  received  no  more  money 
for  188(5,  the  effect  of  the  change  only  working  more  favorably  to  the  poorer  districts  and 
smaller  populated  counties  of  the  State. 

"It  can  well  bosaidtli-it  the  Legislature  of  '86  creditably  distinguished  itself  for  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  granting  more  aid  to  the  common  schools  by  the  liberal  spirit 
manifested  in  making  an  appropriation  therefor  of  $3,2fiO,ooo,  an  incrrease  of  $50n,ooo  over 
any  year  since  1878,  and  a  Urge  increase  over  any  previous  year.  This  increase  has 
raised  the  district  quota  to  $7<».08  for  1887.  Nor  iA  this  alt  the  hentditto  be  expected^  if  the 
example  which  lias  been  set  will  be  f(>llowed  by  the  present  and  succeeding  Legislatures, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  deal  as  generously  with  the  common  schools  and  in  keeping  with 
the  growth  of  the  system. 

"It  will  show  to  what  extent  the  system  has  developed,  to  mention  that  the  gross 
amount  paid  for  school  purposes  from  I8(i5  to  1845,  a  period  of  forty  years,  is  less  than 
the  amount  now  paid  in  each  your  for  the  same  purposes." 

"While  we  indorsed  Mr.  Weaver's  able  paper  which,  also  favored 

changing  to  aggregate  attendance,  the  following  extract  taken  from 

my  last  written  report  to  the  Department  may  not  be  out  of  place  here: 

[See  pages  208  to  270,  Commissioner's  report,  this  volume.] 

An  extract  from  an  editorial  in   The  Bingham  ton  Repuhlican  on  the 

report  had  the  following  in  reference  to  increasing  the  district  quota: 

In  the  annunl  r(»port  of  Superintendent  Lusk  to  the  State  Superintendent,  he  recom- 
mends, witli  murh  force,  additional  care  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  tho  weak  district 
schools  in  sparsely  settled  towns.  Cornmissicmer  Lusk  has  been  so  persistent  in  his 
efforts  in  this  direction,  that  his  work,  in  which  he  has  already  accomplished  much 

good,  has  scunewhat  of  the  appearance  of  intorest<Ml  efforts  for  the  poorer  schools  of 
>roome  county.  IJut  such  appearanees  do  not  express  the  facts.  Whatever  will  benefit 
the  weak  schools  of.his  commissioner  district  will  strengthen  similarly  situated  schools 
everywhere  in  the  State,  liroome  county  is  alx>ut  an  average,  or  perhaps  a  little  better 
than  the  average  of  counties  in  this  State  for  self-supporting  schools,  therefore  Com- 
missioner Lusk's  efforts  in  behalf  of  weak  schools  are  far  more  general  than  local  in 
application. 

338 
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AtpreRODttho  Btat«  acbool  mnnnrx  aro  apportioned  ti  tho  diBtritrt^  bTiuntUdinnR 
oaottts,  and  upon  tha  number  of  days  of  attnDdnnoe  at  Bohools  ilurins  tbt  i»ani. 
Tho  number  ofdaya  of  BtWntiaapoabBorbH  BO  rauohof  tho  money  ipi  the  lafB^rdbnwt 
ne  to  leava  tho  Hp»r8«lr-B0ttli>d  dietrlf ta  almost  withootpiiblio  inonei'.  aDdmatiuf 'in 
poorachooldtaUbPavilrapoD  local  tax  parera.  Professor  Lask  rocoinmeDil!  ui  inmiK 
of  theapportluBinpntbrdUtrlfta,  (orthoreasoo  that  it  costa  inoro  to  wlacaWii^kiliiii 
a  Biuall  ncliool  than  Itdooa  In  alarco  »chool. 

ThelaraonnilwoalUiycitit'Hln  tlief<lat«.  wliloharo  taxed  [or  a  grtatei  jimrcni'.i 


he  largo  anil  woaltby  citioa  In  the  BUtte.  whloh  aro  taxe 
spfaiiol  tunda  than  1b  iDturniMi  to  thom,  proloHt  OiCBlnst 
ui;ui>Ilt  the  bai'k  BchoolB  at  general  exp^nBO.    Tho  pmt^st  in  uui-r'aH.-uiiiur  u  uii:yuj<< 
oltbeStato  tuKlreevury  child  a  practical  education  1^  roanonable  and  JDSl. 

Tho  propoaltion  is  almply  intendod  to  bettor  carry  out  a  w1s«  8tal<*  polirr.  llii 
intftiidcd  to  bent-nt  the  chudrfn  where  it  is  very  Important  to  the  liCatetbalcfailcM 
Bhouldliveandcrow  up  to  IntoUlcent  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  teodri^dUf 
massaB  la  to  Kravltate  Into  the  overcroirded  cities  and  BtriiKele  aloog  vilh  huo-^ 
mODth  mcthiiUB  for  exlstonce.  Tbeconimisaloner  reports  that  tue  nu  m  twr  of  cliililMa 
the  Ave  nortbrrn  towns  In  this  county  baa  decroaa'Hl  AaeduriDK  the  past  eii  r>*n,  U 
Doliuy  of  tha  Htate  which  bns  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  popalalion  Id  and)  unsii 
Barker.  Triangln,  UhIs.  Hiiino  and  Naiitii.'oki?,  and  increase  the  homeless  aod  u«- 

fioyedBwa^nl>l  In  tha  eitiea,  la  not  onlra  wrong  but  au  eKtrpmelydBDeeriiiups&T 
ciAvrtaxcvi  upon  farni)>,  and  nceloct  of  itchooln  in  farmlDa  commiiniiit-!.b>Ktti 
policy  to  mnka  livlneupim  thafurmB  bard,  and  education  toriarmirs'rhildrviidifi^ 


^«nank_ ..,,..  .,..^». . 
IIed%uvfrathathe< 

■  ■  v: 

r-thlngbetWr.    TLl'  ■■j 
illytiHlPBownywhonhi 


ur»r^uvi.-ra  thi _ 

9n  ho  has  piekod  up  a  amatterlaii 

" "'       lof  boyhood  II 


naturally  drift  tc 

■-"  -  -hocanlivooi 


matte  rl  Q  |[  ol 

fandaslia  hu«  IK      "■'"'^    ■■ 


.  Onca  a  VHKsbond  alwuys  h  vatcaboniL  Thi?  in  Jk'f 
u.iir>v>i  iiivur..>i[.i~  I.I  jKi  uim  iKiys  aregolnK  to  swell  the  floods  of  destitute  muec«iill 
CitiPS.  andd.'j^.i.iiIiit.-lhoHBriPUltunildlstrlols. 

What  will  Uv" i.f  thosoHtyawarmB.  whOBre  (rroanioir  iritb  porprty  and  f'^fltfin 

with  anan.'byV  'ikin  is  aproblem  which  modemclTiUzatlonljiisootaolvwL  The»»*= 
BemlH^ivilizatlonB  butc hired  them  In  wars  or  dracKod  tbem  Into  slavvry.  Helen dii- 
lisation  is  en<l<>aTi>riQ(c  1o  do  BoroethioB  olse  wlut  them.  Aud  It  la  tryins.iliAtii'ti 
Bometblnsviththem besides  Bupportlog  them  Inlitata  prfBOD9  nnd  alms-liuiUK*.  Ub 
anduvortng  to  mako  IntelilBeDt.  competent,  Belt-reliant.  Bflf-SDrportin^  and  ft\!<^- 
omlng  cltlKena  of  thom.  Itb  trying  to  do  this  byKiving  every  clilid  an  edaabM-K 
publiuoxnenHi'.  to  mako  himjast  what  lie  sbonld  be.  an  American  citlieD. 

The  city  awanns (more  partluularly  In  large  cities)  ckd  never  bi^come  aiulKMh 
intelligent  Amarioan  citizenship  where  they  are.  Tbey  will  nerer  become  IdipIIIb:'. 
there:  tbey  will  naver  become  Helf-rellant  and  eel  f-sn  stain  ins:  aDdlherwill  nemii 
■aaplred  by  tlleir  surroundings  with  the  moml  cournice  auiT  renolntion  to  Uft  IM- 
BelvBB  out  of  tbe  slough  In  wbieh  thi-v  were  bom  or  huve  Tolu  ntarily  drifted. 

TheonlrmmedyiB  to  keeptbo  country  people  out  of  the  cities,  and  send  IhennM 
olty  mastioH  Into  tbe  country,  where  they  can  become  iDdastrlousHnd  self-^npportuts 
comparative  Isolntion.  Send  them  upon  the  hills  to  he  educated  for  Ani^ricaii  ciliiB- 
bUp,  and  send  money  with  tbem  to  ixiy  for  their  cdauatlon.  Tbx  State  cann-itiftriD 
neglector  starve  tbe  country  aobools,  or  drlTS  people  into  Uie  cities  by  a  DlEciidlr* 
harsh  policy  toward  agr1<m1tur[sts.  Tho  aatetr  ot  tbe  State  lies  in  tnmini:  lit  lid* 
IromoltytocoitntFy,  It  Is  a  serious  etate  ot  affairs  when  cities  an>  Butreringfriimiira' 
papulation,  and  tbe  land  from  which  food  comes  is  suffering  rmm  depopDialloii.  Ik 
cities  have  as  much  latere  at,  and  as  much  pecuutory  Interest,  in  roverslngthlB  tad  «* 
of  ani^rs  as  tho  coantry  has. 

Grenernl  Htixted,  wlio  introduced  the  Uniform  Examination  Bill,i» 
in  the  Assembly  this  year;  also  Oeneral  Curtis,  the  able  advocattii 
State  aid.  The  warm  friend  of  schoola,  ex-Speaker  Erwin,  tbongk 
missed  from  the  AsHOmbly,  will  be  found  most  valualile  iii  tbe  SenW- 

Only  thirteen  of  the  thirty-two  Senators  and  fif  t  v-one  of  the  IS 
AHsemblymen  ivove  reelected  lad  fall;  and  of  tbe  ninetv-two  Assemblj- 
men,  aside  from  thone  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  but  thirteen  ifa» 
membei's  two  years  bro. 

Heiicp,  iLiiy  lejiifflntion  it  may  be  thought  best  to  obtain  nhouHf* 
fully  understood  by  each  commissioner  and  superintendent,  and  th« 
urjrttd  u])(iii  ]iis  AsHemblynien  and  Senator  with  the  det«niitntDa3 
tlint  miikt'H  HHccesH  doubly  sure. 

It  wiia  niy  K"od  fortune,  last  winter,  with  Beveml  others,  to  fe 
allowed  ii  bfnrin<r  ln^foro  the  educational  eommitteo  in  favor  of  SW* 
tiiiifonii  (■\iiiiuiuitioiifi.  mid,  with  your  permission,  I  will  quote  itas 
the  civculiir  letter  I  uftcrwiirds  seut  to  each  commissioner.  il»h^ 
Biiighamluu,  March  1(1,  1S87:    '■The  educational  committee  rcporWJ 
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unanimously  in  favor  of  the  Uniform  Examination  Bill.  There  was 
little  opposition  except  from  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  The  wording^ 
was  so  changed  as  to  remove  these  objections.  It  is  hoped  for  the 
salutary  effect  of  the  measure  that  there  will  be  practically  no  oppo- 
sition to  its  final  passage. 

"If  you  have  not  already  urged  your  members  to  favor  the  bill, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  do  so  at  once,  and  especially  to  communicate 
with  Speaker  Husted,  who,  like  many  others,  though  overworked  with 
important  matters,  is  nobly  battling  for  the  best  educational  interests 
of  the  State?" 

The  fate  of  this  most  important  measure  is  known  to  all. 

It  had  the  support  of  State  superintendents,  teachers,  progressive 
educational  workers,  educational  journals,  the  press  generally,  and 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  Yet  it  was  doomed  to  fall  at  the 
hand  of  the  State's  chief  executive.  Wliat  there  is  in  store  for  the  bill 
when  it  again  reaches  the  Governor,  remains  to  be  seen. 

But  trusting  in  the  spirit  of  progress  that  animates  the  educators 
to-day,  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  in  a  modified  fonn  it  will  yet 
become  a  law. 

Discussion  of  Com^hssioner  Lusk's  Paper. 

Commissioner  Jared  Sandford,  of  Westchester,  regretted  very  much 
the  absence  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Milne,  who  was  to  lead  the  discussion.  He 
felt  very  much  like  the  old  deacon  who,  concluding  that  his  devo- 
tional exercises  were  becoming  somewhat  monotonous  and  taking  too 
much  time,  had  his  prayers  printed  and  hung  at  the  foot  of  his  bed, 
where  he  could  point  to  them  and  say:  "Them  is  my  sentiments, 
amen."  With  reference  to  Commissioner  Lusk's  excellent  paper  he 
could  say,  "Those  are  my  sentiments."  He  related  his  experience  in 
condemning  a  school-house;  advised  that  we  do  not  ask  too  much  of 
the  Legislature,  and  concluding  said  that  Superintendent  Draper 
should  be  supported.  He  should  adopt  the  uniform  examinations,  as 
far  as  possible,  but  it  would  be  impracticable  to  hold  the  examinations. 
as  often  as  arranged. 

Commissioner  Frank  W.  Knapp,  of  Tompkins  county,  concurred 
fully  with  Commissioner  Lusk.  He  had  tried  apportioning  by  the 
new  public  money  basis  and  believed  it  would  favor  the  large  village 
schools,  that  the  country  schools  would  generally  get  less,  and  that 
the  law  should  be  repealed.  He  agreed  with  Commissioner  Sandford 
that  conditions  must  be  modified  to  suit  circumstances  before  the 
unifonn  examinations  can  be  safely  adopted. 

Instructor  I.  H.  Stout  said  there  is  a  tendency  in  all  educational 
bodies  to  flee  from  all  sorts  of  evils  to  legislation.  He  suggested 
united  action  and  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  what  is  asked  for. 
He  thought  two  things  should  be  considered;  help  for  the  weak 
schools  and  justice  to  tax-payers.  He  was  glad  that  Commissioner 
Knapp  had  investigated  and  said  the  district  quota  was  undoubtedly 
larger  than  it  oiiglit  to  be,  and  that  the  loss  by  the  aggregate  attend- 
ance basis  would  be  just.  He  had  su^iported  measures  in  the  past 
which  he  was  ashamed  of.  All  legislation  is  worthless,  unless 
supported  both  by  officers  and  people.  He  "vvas  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  the  vetoing  of  the  Uniform  Examination  Bill  by  Governor 
Hill  was  not  altogether   an   unmixed  evil.     Believed   commissionera 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

At  two  o'clock  President  White  called  the  conventi< 
aimoiiaced  the  following'  committees: 

Time  and  Place. — CommisBioners  Ezra  B.  Euapp,  On 
A.  Soule,  Cattaraugus;  J.  H.  Mann,  Schoharie. 

Legislation. — Commissioner  J.   L.  Lusk,   Broome; 
Andrew  McMillan,  Oneida;  ProfeBsor  K  H.  Cook,  St,  1 

Resolutions.^  Com miBsioners  Jared  Sandford,  We* 
Howard,  Jr.,  Schuyler;  S,  W-  MaxBon,  Jefferson. 

Auditing. — L.  H.  Bamum,  Steubeo;  J.  J.  CaUanan, 
Wi swell,  Tioga. 

Inspectors. — Chrietopher  K  Smith,  Erie;  D.  Edgar 
roe;  Miss  Ida  L.  Griffin,  Oswego. 

TTie  following  telegram  was  received  and  read  by  Pi 

BACRUfKNTO.  CaUFOKXU 

Comtention  of  Nta    York  Staff  ftchool  Oammiiaiorurt  and  Simerinteiu 
miixonn- jtiiEB  L.  Lube,  lliiighimilon,  N.  1,: 

California  aends  greotlnc  to  New  Turk  Sehftol  CommlBHionera  &□ 
&Dcl  ItivltoH  each  o(  you.  and  tliroiuch  you,  all  educators  and  teachen 
counties  and  eltlen.  to  attend  a  moeUan  of  tbe  National  EducationaJ 
iS-ODclsco  next  JuIt. 

IBA  O.  H 
S'ltirHrUmderU  of  i 

Ex-CommiB8ioner  D.  D.  Metcalf  offered  the  foUowing 

Rewlird,  That  we  accept  the  invitation  of  the  natioi 
with  the  tliaukR  of  thia  association  ;  also  that  a  commi 
appointed  by  the  chair  to  represent  the  State  of  Ne' 
nest  meeting  of  that  body.     Carried. 

Professor  A.  P.  Chapin,  of  Rochester,  then  reports 
secured  reduced  rates  on  return  trips  over  moat  of  thi 
all  in  attendance,  if  certain  blanks  were  printed,  fiUei 
and  signed  by  him.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  Pr 
directed  to  have  the  printing  done. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  E  H.  Cook,  Professor  Chapin  wa 
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Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  was. 
then  introduced,  and  delivered  the  following  address  : 

The  Law   Relating    to   School    Commissionerh — How  to   Improve   th* 

Country  Schools. 

Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the  State  Assoclltion  of  Schood 
Commissioners  and  Superintendents  :  I  am  sensible  of  the  compli- 
ment you  pay  me  when,  in  successive  years,  you  invite  me  to 
address  this  association,  and  I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  the 
cordiality  with  which  you  greet  me.  I  have  looked  forward  to 
this  gathering  with  many  anticipations  of  pleasure.  I  have 
expected  to  meet  old  friends  and  to  form  the  acquaintance  of 
many  who,  coming  recently  into  office,  would  be  here  for  the  first 
time.  My  anticipations  in  this  regard  are  being  fully  realized.  As  I 
may  not  have  a  better  opportunity  for  doing  so,  permit  me  to  express 
the  hope  now,  that  I  shall  not  be  debarred  the  privilege  of  meeting 
personally,  either  in  the  convention  hall  or  at  the  hotel  where  I  am 
staying,  all  commissioners  and  superintendents  who  are  in  attendance 
upon  this  meeting  of  the  association. 

While  the  superintendents  in  this  State  are  eligible  to  membership 
in  your  association  and,  to  some  extent,  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  thus  extended  to  them,  they  have  an  organization  and  hold 
regular  conferences  of  their  own,  and  this  gathering  is,  by  common 
consent,  essentially  that  of  the  school  commissioners,  and  I  know  you 
will  uphold  me  in  so  considering  it. 

There  are  113  school  commissioners,  whose  jurisdictions  contain 
half  the  people  of  the  State  and  cover  all  the  territory  outside  of  the 
cities.  These  commissioners  are  elected  by  popular  vote,  triennially, 
and  were  so  chosen  at  the  last  general  election.  In  the  113  districts, 
forty-two  commissioners  were  reelected  and  seventy  new  men  and 
one  new  woman  were  chosen,  and  entered  upon  their  offices  upon  the 
first  day. of  the  present  month.  The  large  number  of  changes  has  led 
me  to  depart  from  my  usual  custom  of  speaking  extemporaneously 
and  informally  upon  such  occasions,  and  to  prepare  a  written  address 
in  the  hope  that  I  might  thus  be  able  to  say  something  which  would 
endure  longer  and  be  of  larger  value  to  commissioners  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

It  is  of  much  importance  that  commissioners  shall  gain  an  early 
and  adequate  appreciation  of  the  duties  and  powers  which  the  laws 
impose  and  confer  upon  them,  and  of  that  high  moral  responsibility 
and  accountability  to  the  people  under  which  they  necessarily  rest» 
not  only  because  such  duties  are  imposed  upon  them  and  such 
powers  are  given  to  them,  but  because  Uiese  things  are  done  in  order 
to  secure  proper  care  and  protection  for  and  to  advance  and  promote 
the  well-being  of  that  institution  so  dear  to  the  people  and  so  vital  to 
their  well-being,  the  public  school  system.  The  close  connection 
which  the  law  has  created  between  the  offices  of  school  commissioner 
and  State  Superintendent,  makes  it  essential,  also,  that  we  shall 
understand  each  other,  that  we  shall  construe  and  read  the  laws  in 
the  same  way,  to  the  end  that  we  may  not  work  at  cross-purposes^ 
but  with  one  accord  and  with  such  concert  and  cordiality  of  action 
as  can  alone  work  a  much-needed  improvement  in  the  country  schools. 
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I  havo  therefore  thought  that  the  time  which  you  might  be  able  to 
afford  mo  might  be  more  profitably  employed  in  discussing  the  hm 
touching  the  duties  of  school  commissioners  than  in  any  otlier  waj. 
ProceecUng  to  do  this  I  will,  for  convenience,  divide  the  subject  And 
<;on8ider  it  under  the  following  headings,  viz. : 

1.  Alteration  of  School  Districts. 

2.  The  Sui^ervision  of  Schools. 

3.  School-houses  and  Appurtenances. 

4  Examination  and  Licensing  of  Teachers. 
5.  Revocation  of  Certificates 
C.  Teachers'  Institutes. 

7.  Reports. 

8.  General  Pow^ers. 

^Vlteration  of  School  Districts. 

There  are  few  subjects  about  which  commissioners  will  encoonter 
more  trouble  and  none  which  call  for  the  exercise  of  greater  care  ud 
rounder  judgment  than  the  alteration  of  school  districts.  From  the 
beginning  of  school  work  in  this  State,  the  territory  has  been  divided 
into  small  districts  of  such  size  as  to  bring  a  school  within  reasonable 
distance  of  each  home,  and  to  enable  the  people  of  each  locality  to  set 
up  such  schools  as  they  might  be  able,  and  to  manag'e  and  control 
their  school  affairs  largely  in  their  own  way.  As  the  population  \m 
■advanced,  it  has  been  necessary  to  rearrang'e  districts  and  alter 
houndaries  in  order  to  meet  the  educational  requirements  of  the 
people.  This  will  continue  to  be  so  as  communities  accumulate  and 
mcrease,  and  as  circumstances  continually  chang-e. 

The  school  commissioner  is  the  ofl&cer  charged  by  law  with  the  dntr 
of  determining  when  an  alteration  of  districts  oug'ht  to  be  made  and 
of  making  it  when,  in  his  Judgment,  it  seems  advisable.  He  will  find 
himself  frequently  obUged  to  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  w^hether  a  changt 
in  districts  ought  to  be  made  in  the  face  of  strongly  conflicting  opinioni 
of  interested  parties.  A  change  which  may  meet  the  convenience  of 
some  may  be  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  others.  One  ma 
wants  an  alteration  made  in  order  to  bring  his  residence  nearer  to  a 
-school-house,  when  the  doing  so  will  cause  another  to  be  very  moA 
further  from  the  school  than  he  is  at  present.  Again,  the  school  dii- 
trict  is  not  only  the  imit  of  school  government,  but  it  is  the  unit  hx 
school  taxation  purposes  as  welL  As  one  district  becomes  thi^ 
populated  and  increases  in  wealth,  it  is  inevitable  that  neighboiiif 
districts  will  seek  the  annexation  of  a  portion  of  that  territory  in  ordff 
that  the  number  of  children  which  would  be  brought  to  them  by 
annexation  may  bring  a  larger  share  of  the  public  school  monejB,  and 
that  the  increase  in  taxable  property  may  increase  their  revenues  foi 
school  purposes  and  give  them  better  schools  on  the  one  hand,  or 
lessen  their  tax  rate  upon  the  other.  The  demands  for  alteratiooa  ia 
order  to  add  to  the  taxable  valuation  of  school  districts  have  beoooM 
more  numerous  and  earnest  since  raihoad  lines  have  been  so  muA 
extended.  The  school  district  which  does  not  have  a  piece  of  railroad 
to  bear  a  share  of  its  expenses,  has  come  to  feel  that  it  is  not  pioperlj 
organized  or  fairly  treated.  Thus  it  will  frequently  be  the  case  that 
applications  for  the  alteration  of  school  districts  will  rest  upon  no 
reasonable  foundation,  but  will  spring  only  from  sinister  or  unworthy 
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notivea.  Yet  molifications  will  continue  to  be  necessary,  for  growth 
n  population  and  changes  in  circumstances  arc  inevitable. 

When,  therefore,  an  apphcation  is  presented  to  a  school  commis- 

lioner  for  alterations  in  school  districts,  he  is  bound  to  determine,  first, 

whether  any  alteration  is  advisable,  and  if  so,  whether  the  particular 

>ne  proposed  ought  to  be  made.     To  reach  this  determination  safely 

le  must,  without  fear  or  favor,  examine  into  all  the  facts  and  circum- 

itances.     If  all  the   persons  affected   in   any  way  by  the  proposed 

iteration  are  in  favor  of  it,  the  change  may  ordinarily  be  made  with 

lafety.     If  objection  is  made,  the  fullest  inquiry  should  be  entered 

ipon.     Such  a  question  should  never  be  prejudged,  and  much  less 

£ould  an  officer,  who  has  to  determine  it,  commit  himself  in  reference 

.hereto  before  hearing  all  that  is  to  be  said  bearing  upon  it     The 

average  man  is  so  constituted  that  he  wdll  acquiesce  in  defeat  with 

'easonable  complaisance  if  he  feels  that  he  has  fairly  had  his  ''day  in 

jourt,"  and  that  the  determination  arrived  at  was  reached  after  full 

nvestigation  and  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  a  public  duty. 

^)ut  the  average  man  is  also  so  constituted  that  he  will  resent  and 

*epel  any  unfair  or  unjust  interference  with  his  interests  by  a  public 

mcer,  and  he  is  ordinarily  ingenious  enough  to  make  his  resentment 

effectual  and  troublesome.     In  short,  every  man  whose  opinion  is  of 

Quch  account  has  in  his  breast  a  regard  for  fair  play  which  cannot 

-nth  safety  be  ignored  or  trifled  with.    It  must  always  be  respected.    I 

lecall  with  satisfaction  an  occasion,  years  ago,  when  engaged  in  the 

"jrgumeijt  of  a  question  before  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 

'States,  against  older  and  abler  counsel,  and  feeling  that  unfair  argu- 

aent  was  being  resorted  to  and  underground  operations  were  at  work 

o  influence  the  determination,  I  said  so,  and,  what  was  more  important, 

ucceeded  in  getting  the  Attorney-General  to  feel  so  too,  for  with  some 

rarmth  he  brought  his  clenched  fist  down  upon  the  table,  with  the 

emark  :    "Young  man,  what  you  want  here  is  a  fair  show!"    "Yes," 

':-.  replied,  with  my  heart  in  my  throat     "Well,  you  shall  have  it,''  and  I 

•,iicL     What  every  man  wants  everywhere  and  every  time  is  a  "  fair 

how,"  and  he  will  have  it  in  a  matter  so  closely  affecting  his  personal 

;jid  property  rights  as  the  alteration  of  boundaries  so  as  to  transfer 

dm  from  one  school  district  to  another.     And  yet,  as  I  have  already 

aid,   the  public  and  general  good  sometimes  requires  that  such 

hanges  should  be  made,   even  against  the  objections   of  persons 

.  ffected  thereby. 

.  I  cannot  discuss  at  length  the  considerations  which  should  guide  a 
commissioner  in  determining  a  matter  of  this  kind,  but  the  following 
S^eneral  observations  may  be  of  service  : 

,  1.  The  reasons  adduced  in  favor  of  the  alteration  shotdd  pre](5onder- 
'te  before  it  is  decided  upon.  If  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
^Jiange  are  about  equal,  do  not  make  it 

''  2.  Before  an  alteration  is  made  it  should  appear  that  the  educational 
aterests  of  the  greater  number  of  the  people  affected  by  the  change 
/ill  be  promoted  by  it,  and  that  great  violence  will  not  be  done  to  any. 
'  t  may  be  proper  to  make  an  alteration,  even  when  it  will  be  greatly 
3  the  inconvenience  of  a  few  individuals,  but  in  that  case  the  advan- 
%geB  to  the  greater  number  must  overbalance  the  disadvantages 
rhich  a  few  will  suffer.  No  change  should  be  made  which  will  prac- 
Ically,  and  in  effect,  deprive  any  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  schools. 


may  be,  without  encountering  jhin  difBculty.  The 
iodeed  tliere  are  any,  where  it  would  be  proper  to  E 
Tillage  into  different  school  diBtiicts. 

6.  Diatricts  should  not  be  laid  out  Bo  as  to  cro 
lines,  unless  the  convenience  of  people  clearly  ret 
other  arrangement  is  wholly  impracticable.  On  the 
districts  are  already  so  laid  out,  an  olteratioii  which 
Bchool  district  within  a  single  town  should,  be  fa> 
are  strong  reitsons  against  it. 

7.  Irregularities  in  district  boondaries  should 
corrected  so  far  as  reasonably  practicable. 

These,  it  strikes  me,  are  general  principles  whic 
advantageously  be  followed  in  deciding,  after  the 
clearly  ascertained,  whether  or  not  an  alteration  of  d 
made.  When  an  alteration  is  determined  upon,  the 
order  to  effect  it,  will  take  the  several  etepa  laid  dc 
larity  in  the  statute,  and  which  I  need  not  here  recaj 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  proceeding  is  strict] 
and  that  any  failure  to  fully  comply  with  all  of  the  re 
statute  is  fatal,  and  will  render  tiie  proceedings  void 

I  need  only  add  in  this  connection  that  when  an  t 
the  commissioner  should  require  that  the  districts 
should  be  carefully  surveyed,  and  his  order  should  d 
boundary  lines  by  metes  and  bounds  so  that  any  coi 
can  run  them  wiUiout  difficulty. 

There  are  many  appeals  to  the  State  Superintend 
of  commissioners  in  altering  school  districts.  Inde 
when  an  alteration  is  warmly  contested  that  it  do 
Department.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  upoi 
of  such  a  case  there,  the  processes  of  the  conunisB 
reversed.  The  first  question  is,  has  the  commisHione 
and  strictly  as  provided  by  the  statute?  If  it  is  f 
not,  that  ends  the  matter,  and  his  order  must  be 
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The  Supervision  of  Schools. 

School  cominiBsioners  are  supervisory  officers.  They  have  larger 
powers  than  are  given  to  the  city  superintendents,  the  corresponding 
officers  in  the  cities,  and  properly  so,  for  they  have  more  difficult 
fields,  and  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  them  to  exercise  their  powers 
effectually.  There  are  11,253  school  districts  in  the  State  in  charge  of 
113  school  commissioners.  If  the  school  districts  were  equally  divided 
into  commissioner  districts  each  commissioner  would  have  charge  of 
100  schools,  as  near  as  may  be.  But,  of  course,  this  is  impracticable, 
and  the  number  of  schools  which  each  commissioner  has  under  his 
supervision  varies  from  sixteen  in  Kings  county,  to  198  in  the  second 
district  of  Steuben.  This  latter  district  is,  by  the  way,  far  too  large, 
and  the  law  which  pennits  the  continuance  of  districts  even  approach-^ 
ing  it  in  size  needs  early  modification. 

City  schools  cannot  succeed  without  close  and  adequate  supervision^ 
and  country  schools  ought  not  to  be  expected  to.  The  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  in  his  recent  annual  message,  said  very  pertinently: 
"The  schools  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  are  steadily  improving, but 
in  many  of  the  smaller  towns  they  are  poor  and  the  attendance  upoa 
tJiem  neglected  and  in-egular.  This  state  of  things  will  continue  until 
the  schools  of  these  towns  are  supplied  with  special  and  efficient 
superintendence.  Experience  has  abundantly  proved  that  wherever 
the  supeiintendenco  of  the  schools  is  good  the  schools  are  also  good.'* 
The  State  of  New  York  undertakes  to  supply  such  superintendence 
through  the  school  commissioners. 

Let  us  read  the  statute  touching  this  matter  of  supervision  together. 
It  says  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  commissioner  "  to  visit  and 
examine  all  the  schools  and  school  districts  within  his  district  as  often  in 
each  year  as  shall  be  practicable."  It  does  not  exact  impracticable  or 
impossible  things,  but  it  does  exact  as  frequent  visitation  of  the 
schools  as  is  practicable.  It  does  not  contemplate  that  commissioners 
shall  follow  some  other  regular  employment  and  visit  and  examine  the 
schools  between  times,  or  when  they  can  conveniently  find  nothing  else 
to  do.  It  means  that  a  commissioner's  time  shall  be  devoted  to  a  com- 
missioner's work,  and  that  when  not  engaged  in  other  commissioner's 
work  ho  shall  be  about  his  district  visiting  and  examining  schools.  The 
law  directs  him  "  to  inquire  into  all  matters  relating  to  the  management, 
the  course  of  study  and  mode  of  instruction,  and  the  text-books  and 
discii)line  of  such  schools;  to  advise  with  and  counsel  tlie  trustees 
and  other  officers  of  the  district  in  relation  to  their  duties,  and  to 
recommend  to  the  trustees  and  teacliers  the  proper  studies,  discipline 
and  management  of  the  schools,  and  the  course  of  instruction  to  be 
pursued." 

This  is  not  an  obsolete  statute,  and  these  are  not  merely  perfunctory 
duties.  They  are  substantial  and  essential  to  any  general  progress. 
They  are  the  duties  of  the  commissioner  and  of  no  one  else.  If  he 
fails  to  perform  them,  they  will  go  unperformed,  and  the  schools  will 
surely  suffer  the  consequences  of  neglect  The  law  says  he  shall 
viftii  and  e.ramine  the  schools.  As  the  law  is  not  satished  by  such 
visitations  as  it  is  wholly  convenient  and  pleasant  for  the  commissioner 
to  make,  neither  is  it  satisfied  by  visitations  which  are  not  accompanied 
by  examinations,  nor  by  examinations  which  are  such  only  in  form. 
Allien  the  law  places  a  duty  upon  a  public  officer,  it  assumes  that  be 
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shall  qualify  himself  to  discharge  it  The  siipervisorr  duti^  of 
commissioners  are  special,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  are  of  i 
professional  nature.  Even  one  of  good  general  education  must  read 
and  investigate  and  think  before  he  begins  to  be  qualified  for  these 
duties;  he  must  continue  reading,  investigating  and  thinking; he  must 
keep  abreast  of  the  current  educational  thoug'ht  of  each  passing  daj 
if  he  has  any  wish  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  office  or  anr 
expectations  of  satisfactory  educational  progress  in  the  district  during 
his  administration.  He  must  know  what  are  the  essential  studies,  imd 
see  that  such  as  are  suitable  to  the  age  and  condition  of  pupils  in 
being  pursued  by  them;  ho  must  have  knowledge  of  the  geneni 
principles  which  should  govern  the  classification  and  arrangement  of 
pupils,  and  see  that  the  teacher  has  arranged  classes  to  the  best 
advantage;  he  must  examine  into  the  programme  of  daily  work  and 
see  whether  the  allotments  of  time  are  wisely  made,  and  whether 
recitations  occur  with  proper  reference  to  each  other ;  he  must  \oo\ 
to  text-books  and  see  that  those  in  use  are  modem  and  adapts  to 
the  uses  of  the  school;  he  must  investigate  the  methods  of  instruction 
and  see  that  the  teacher  is  doing  substantial  i^^ork  in  the  best  war. 
and  not  merely  putting  in  his  time  and  making*  a  show,  for  pay;  he 
must  inquire  about  the  discipline  of  the  school  and  see  that  the 
teacher  has  sufficient  judgment  and  force  of  character  for  commanding 
respect  and  obedience,  for  exacting  2>unctual  and  continuous 
attendance,  and  for  setting  up  and  maintaining  that  quiet,  orderly 
and  systematic  procedure,  without  which  good  school  work  is 
impossible.  Knowing  how  these  things  ought  to  be  in  a  well-regu- 
lated school,  and,  seeing  how  they  are  in  the  school  under  eiianiiii*- 
tion,  he  must  consult  and  advise  with  and  help  the  teacher  in  refer- 
ence to  improvements.  If  matters  are  in  bad  condition,  lie  must 
decide  with  practical  sense  whether  the  person  pretending  to  teach 
manifests  any  desire  and  gives  any  promise  of  coming  up  to  the 
requirements  of  a  teacher's  position,  or  whether  the  case  is  a  hopeless 
one.  If  there  is  reasonable  hope  he  should  give  advice  and  help  and 
admonition  with  patience  and  kindly  care,  for  it  is  more  than  possiWe 
that  where  there  is  a  vnll  a  way  will  be  found,  and  that  in  time  the 
best  results  will  be  attained;  if  there  is  no  hope  of  respectable  work 
being  done,  the  commissioner  should,  with  resolute  determination,  put 
an  end  to  the  farce,  which  is  worse  than  a  farce,  for  it  is  an  unjust  and 
cruel  imposition  upon  helpless  little  children  who  come  into  the  world 
under  a  flag  which  guarantees  them  suitable  and  intelligent  instru^ 
tion  in  a  free  public  school  system,  and  it  is  therefore  a  farce  which  is 
a  fraud  and  a  crime  against  the  flag  itself. 

School-Houses  and  Appurtenances. 

There  is  not  a  person  present  this  afternoon  who  does  not  kno* 
that  the  ccnulition  of  many  of  our  country  school-houses  and  out- 
houses has  for  all  time  been  and  is  still  a  shame  and  disjrrace  to  us. 
It  is  true  that  many  districts  are  poor  and  cannot  afford  elaborate 
outbuildin<:fs,  l)ut  this  fact  can  in  no  wise  excuse  them  for  maintaining 
stiuctures  which  are  not  only  unfit  for  the  uses  of  the  school,  but  are 
so  dangerous  to  health  and  so  offensive  to  decency  that  the  la*'* 
making  power  of  the  State  has  to  come  r\  and  abate  them  as  nuisances. 
It  is,  however,  a  cause  for  congratulation  that  the  mighty  current  of 
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public  opinion  is  rising  against  this  thing,  that  people  are  learning 
that  respectable  school  work  can  best  be  done  in  respectable  buildings, 
and  that  the  best  way  to  lead  children  to  respect  property  and  grow 
up  to  respectability,  is  to  surround  them  with  influences  which  inspire 
and  cultivate  these  things. 

There  has  been  considerable  legislation  upon  this  subject  first  and 
last — some  of  great  importance  recently  —  and  it  has  all  tended  in 
the  direction  of  giving  the  school  commissioner  power  ;^o  correct  this 
evil,  and  of  holding  him  responsible  if  he  fails  to  do  so.  The  statute 
has  for  years  required  the  commissioner  to  "  inquire  into  all  matters 
relating  to  the  condition  of  school-houses,  sites,  outbuildings  and 
appendages,  and  particularly  in  respect  to  the  construction,  warming 
and  ventilation  of  school-houses,  and  the  improving  and  adorning  of 
the  school  grounds  connected  therewith."  He  may  direct  trustees  to 
make  any  alterations  or  repairs  deemed  to  be  necessary  to  the  health 
or  comfort  of  pupils,  provided  the  expense  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
$200,  and  he  may  require  the  abatement  of  any  nuisance,  provided  the 
expense  does  not  exceed  twenty-five  dollars.  The  law  also  makes  the 
approval  of  the  commissioner  necessary  before  more  than  $500  can.be 
expended  for  a  new  school-house,  and  requires  that  the  plan  of  every 
school-house  erected  shall,  so  far  as  ventilation,  heat  and  lighting  are 
concerned,  be  first  approved  in  writing  by  the  commissioner.  For 
many  years  the  law  has  required  that  the  school  commissioner  and 
supervisor  of  the  town  should  act  jointly  before  a  district  could  be 
required  to  abandon  a  dilapidated  school-house  and  erect  a  new  one, 
but  last  year  it  was  so  amended  as  to  confer  the  power  upon  the  com- 
missioner alone. 

These  are  high  powers,  but  experience  shows  that  they  are  indis- 
pensable. It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  discuss  these  provisions  nor 
the  particular  steps  which  are  necessary  to  put  them  in  operation. 
They  are  as  plain  as  the  English  language  can  make  them,  and  the 
fullest  instructions  in  referencie  to  their  execution  appear  in  the  Code 
of  Public  Instruction.  When  the  law  confers  a  power  upon  a  public 
officer  it  means  that  he  shall  use  it  The  Court  of  Appeals  holds 
squarely  that  when  the  statute  says  that  an  officer  "  may^*  exercise  a 
power,  it  means  that  he  "must"  exercise  it  if  the  occasion  arises  which 
the  law  contemplates.  When  a  commissioner  visits  a  school,  it  is  as 
much  his  duty  to  examine  the  school-house  and  the  outhouses  as  it  is 
to  examine  the  school,  and  if  he  finds  them  out  of  repair  or  unfit  for 
use  and  unworthy  of  repair,  it  is  as  much  his  duty  to  see  that  they 
shall  be  put  in  proper  repair  or  that  they  are  abandoned  and  new  ones 
erected  as  it  is  my  duty  to  sign  his  salary  check  or  to  draw  my  own 
with  marked  regularity  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 

Chapter  538  of  the  Laws  of  1887  directs  that  there  shall  be  con- 
nected with  every  school  district  in  the  State  at  least  two  suitable  and 
convenient  water-closets  or  outbuildings,  which,  when  outside  of  the 
school  building,  shall  be  separated  from  each  other  and  which  shall 
have  separate  means  of  access,  which  shall  also  be  separated  by  a  close 
partition  fence  at  least  seven  feet  high.  The  trustees  are  required  to 
keep  these  places  in  clean  and  wholesome  condition.  The  expense 
involved  by  changes  thus  made  necessary  may  be  levied  upon  the 
district  after  being  approved  by  the  school  commissioner,  and  without 
the   vote  of  a  district  meeting,   and  a  failure  to  comply  with  the 
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reqtdrements  of  the  law  is  made  sufficient  ground  for  the  remoTal  of 
delinquent  trustees  from  office  and  for  withholding'  the  district's  share 
of  the  public  school  moneys. 

There  has  been  such  an  overhauling  and  cleaning*  up  around  school- 
houses  during  the  last  year  as  the  State  never  saw  before,  but  manj 
districts  are  still  utterly  indifferent  about  the  matter.  I  take  advantage 
of  this  public  opportunity  to  say,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  continuallj 
repeat  it  in  your  districts,  that  this  law  will  be  enforced  and  its 
penalties  applied  to  such  officers  and  such  school  districts  &s 
refuse  to  observe  it  It  has  been  thought  best  to  give  ample  and 
actual  notice  of  its  existence  and  full  opportunity  to  comply  with  it 
before  inilicting  its  penalties.  Such  notice  and  opportunity  is  being 
given  and  will  continue  to  be  given  during  the  next  spring  and 
summer.  You  are  requested  to  lose  no  opportunity  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  trustees  of  every  district  The  law  itself  will  be 
foimd  in  each  school  register.  The  reports  collected  at  the  end  of 
the  school  year  must  show  what  has  been  done  in  each  district,  and 
the  penalties  which  the  law  imposes  must  follow  its  violation.  A 
wholesome  public  sentiment  is  behind  this  measure,  and  it  mustl« 
fully  and  literally  complied  with. 

While  referring  to  school-houses  and  appurtenances,  I  perha{» 
ought  to  dwell  long  enough  to  speak  of  the  architects*  plans  for 
country  school-houses  which  the  Department  has  been  collecting 
under  the  authority  of  chapter  676  of  the  Laws  of  1887.  The  archi- 
tects.of  the  country  being  invited  to  present  plans  in  competition, 
fifty-eight  different  designs  were  received.  The  conunittee  appointed 
to  select  the  most  meritorious  ones  have   finished  their  work  and 

Presented  their  report.  It  is  singular  that,  in  most  cases,  the 
esigns  adjudged  to  be  the  best  were  presented  by  architects  living 
out  of  our  State.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  plainly  indicates 
that  more  attention  has  been  given  the  all-important  subject  of  school 
architecture  in  other  States  than  in  our  own.  It  remains  now  to 
procure  the  detailed  working  ])lans,  perform  editorial  work  and  arrange 
for  suitable  publication,  and  I  am  confident  we  shall  issue  a  book 
which  will  be  the  best  authority  on  school  architecture  in  this 
country.  But  all  these  things  take  time,  and  commonly  more  time 
than  we  hope  or  expect, 

I  pass  the  topic  under  consideration  with  but  one  or  two  remarbs. 
I  apprehend  no  Northern  State  in  the  Union  has  stood  more  in  need 
of  a  reform  in  the  way  of  rural  school-houses  than  the  Empire  State. 
The  way  to  bring  about  such  a  reform  has  been  opened.  If  it  does 
not  come  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  school  commissioners  of  the  State. 
With  all  of  the  powers  w'liich  the  law  confers  upon  them,  with  all  of 
the  helps  which  it  holds  out,  with  all  of  the  penalties  which  it 
imposes,  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  disgracefid  school-honses. 
Many  districts  nmst  be  contented  with  small  and  modest  buildings, 
but  the  sentiment  of  the  people  and  the  law  of  the  State  forbid  their 
continuing  in  the  indifferent  use  of  dilaj^idated  or  filthy  ones. 

Examination  and  Licensing  of  T£ach£bs. 

Among  the  powers  conferred  upon  each  school  commissioner  bv  the 
statute  in  the  power  to  "  examine  persons  proposing  to  teach  commoB 
schools  withiu  his  district,  and  not  ^^oBsessing^  the  Superintendent's 
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certificate  of  qualification  or  a  diploma  of  the  State  Normal  school,  and 
to  inquire  into  their  moral  fitness  and  capacity,  and,  if  he  find  them 
qualified,  to  grant  them  certificates  of  qualification,  in  the  forms  which 
are  or  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Superintendent" 

That  the  power  here  conferred  has  been  frequentiy  and  flagrantly 
abused,  no  one,  I  apprehend,  will  be  inclined  to  dispute.  There  has 
been  a  marvelous  failure  to  appreciate  either  the  extent  or  the 
unfortunate  consequences  of  this  abuse.  The  tone  of  public  senti- 
ment has  been  low  in  reference  to  the  matter.  The  powers  granted  the 
commisBioner  have  been  greatly  misunderstood  and  misconstrued. 
And  then  self-interest,  combined  with  what  we  have  come  to  call 
*'  politics,"  finding  the  conditions  favorable,  have  operated  to  produce 
in  many  districts  an  indiscriminate  issuance  of  certificates,  without 
any  examinatiim  of  candidates,  and  greatly  to  the  wrong  and  injury 
of  the  public  school  system.  Not  long  since,  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  newly-elected  school  commissioner,  saying  that,  although  there 
were  but  1()3  schools  in  his  district,  ho  was  satisfied  from  investiga- 
tion that  there  were  more  than  a  thtmmnd  outstanding  teachers'  certifi- 
tates  in  the  district,  and  yet  his  predecessor  in  office  was  an  entirely 
reputal)lo  and  honorable  man.  The  fact  is,  that  a  few  commissioners 
have  been  willfully  corrupt  about  the  matter,  and  have  given  certifi- 
cates without  any  regard  to  the  law  or  the  good  of  the  schools, 
laboring  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  thereby  they  could  gain  a 
reelection  or  subserve  some  other  selfish  purpose.  This  class  has 
fortunately  been  small,  but  it  has  existed.  A  larger  class,  with  good 
enough  intentions,  have  fallen  into  the  error  because  it  was  a  common 
one,  and  because  they  lacked  the  courage  to  stand  out  against  the 
entreaties  of  candidates,  or  the  exactions  of  personal  or  political 
friendship.  Still  another  class  have  held  examinations  with  conscien- 
tious care,  granted  or  refused  certificates  according  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  candidate,  maintained  their  self-respect,  and  dignified  and 
magnified  their  office  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  tiie  school 
system.  Long  may  they  live;  if  among  the  departed,  blessed  be 
their  memory. 

I  have  remarked  that  the  powers  of  the  commissioner  have  been 
misunderstood.  The  term  "  license  "  is  misleading.  What  we  have 
been  calling  a  "  license  "  is  not  a  license.  The  law  calls  it  a  ''  certificate 
of  qualification."  How  can  a  public  officer  certify  qualifications  without 
an  examination?  It  empowers  him  to  "examine  candidates,  to  inquire 
as  to  their  moral  fitness  and  capacity,  and  if  he  find  tiiem  qualified^  to 
grant  them  certificates  of  quahfication,"  etc.  When  a  commissioner, 
therefore,  grants  a  certificate  without  this  examination  and  inquiry, 
and  without  finding  the  candidate  qualified,  he  exceeds  his  authority. 

But  even  though  we  all  agree  in  our  interpretation  of  this  statute, 
and  I  do  not  see  how  there  is  room  for  any  two  opinions  regarding  it^ 
there  are  other  difficulties  in  the  way.  So  long  as  the  law  exacts  no 
standard  of  qualifications  on  the  part  of  a  school  commissioner,  our 
elective  system  will  inevitably  turn  out  some  men  who  cannot  examine 
candidates  and  determine  their  qualifications.  Again,  so  long  as  the 
examination  may  be  such  and  only  such  as  the  commissioner  sees  fit 
to  make  it,  he  will  constantly  be  subject  to  personal  appeals  and  to 
politi(;al  influences,  and  he  will  continually  be  the  object  of  criticism, 
if  not  of  suspicion,  unless  he  is  strong  enoucrh,  and  lives  long  enough 
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to  demonstrate  his  strength  and  his  conscientious  independence,  and 
to  gain  a  position  among  men  as  unique  as  it  is  honorable  and 
enviable.  Few  men  are  thus  fortunate.  The  great  mass  have 
common  feelings  and  failings  which  render  it  unwise  to  leave  Buch  a 
duty  as  this  to  their  unlimited  and  unguided  discretion. 

There  need  be  no  sensitiveness  about  this.  Before  1875,  the  law 
gave  unlimited  power  to  the  State  Superintendent  to  grant  certificates. 
Being  "  ordinary  clay,"  he  granted  them  with  liberality  until  his  action 
in  doing  so  became  a  scandal,  and  the  educators  of  the  State,  with  one 
voice,  demanded  that  it  should  stop.  Then  the  law  was  amended  so 
as  to  provide  specifically  that  he  should  grant  certificates  "  only  upon 
examination."  Then  the  regular  annual  examination  for  Superinten- 
dent's certificates  was  established,  and  has  operated  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  work.  Certificates  have  come  to  be  of  recognized 
value,  not  only  throughout  the  State,  but  throughout  the  countrr. 
So  marked  has  been  the  change  in  this  regard  that  the  inquiry  is 
frequently  made  at  the  Department  whether  a  given  State  certificate 
is  dated  before  or  after  1875,  and  it  is  judged  to  be  of  small  account 
or  of  great  value  accordingly.  Ought  a  power  "which  could  not  safelj 
be  continued  in  the  hands  of  a  State  Superintendent^  who  has  a  public 
office  in  the  Capitol,  where  every  act  is  a  matter  of  record  and  subject 
to  general  inspection,  be  permitted  to  be  exercised  by  113  commis- 
sioners when  many  of  them  are  known  to  act  without  any  examination 
or  inquiry,  and  to  make  no  record  of  their  acts,  and  when  they  are 
manifestly  perverting  the  statute  in  so  exercising*  it  ?  I  do  not  think 
so,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  you  do.  In  place  of  this,  there  must  be 
a  system  of  examinations  complete,  practical  and  governed  by  well- 
known  regulations,  which  shall  form  the  basis  of  commissioners'  cer- 
tificates in  substantially  the  same  manner  as  the  annual  State  exami- 
nation forms  the  basis  for  the  Superintendent  s  certificates.  Bevond 
this,  certificates  must  show  upon  their  face  what  they  are  gootl  for, 
and  there  must  be  a  public  record  made  of  every  certificate  issued 

Such  a  system  is  to  be  tried  in  at  least  eighty- two  of  our  ooinnu»- 
sioner  districts.  We  will  undertake  to  give  it  a  full  and  fair  trial, 
without  legislation  and  without  compulsion.  If  it  proves  practicable, 
well  and  good;  it  will  then  be  made  universal  and  obligatory.  If 
experience  shows  the  necessity  of  modifications,  we  shall  make  them. 
If  time  shows  the  entire  unwisdom  of  the  move,  the  great  IkkIv  of 
school  men  in  this  State  will  stand  convicted  of  bad  judgment,  and 
we  will  devise  some  other  way  of  correcting  a  manifest  and  grievous 
wrong.  In  any  event,  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  dav  of  the 
indiscriminate  licensing  of  teachers  ought  to  be  and  ui  at  an  end. 

Revocation  of  Certificates. 

The  statute  also  confers  upon  the  commissioners  the  power  to  reToke 
certificates.  There  are  two  grounds  for  the  revocation  of  c^^rtificates, 
viz. :  Deficiency  in  learning  or  ability,  and  immoral  character.  The 
commissioner  may  at  any  time  reexamine  a  teacher  holding*  a  commis- 
sioner's certificate  and  aninil  the  same  for  deficiency  in  leamin«'  or 
ability.  Ho  may  even  annul  a  State  certificate  or  the  diploma  of  a 
Normal  school  for  immoral  character.  In  either  case,  there  must  he 
an  examination  before  annulment. 

It  is  a  serious  matter  to  annul  a  ^^a^her  s  certificate,  and   it  should 
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never  be  done  except  for  good  reasons.  When  such  reasons  exist  the 
power  of  the  commissioner  should  be  exercised  without  hesitation. 
What  are  good  reasons  for  annulling  a  certificate  ?  They  cannot  all 
be  specified.  But  they  must  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  public  punish- 
ment and  humiliation  consequent  upon  a  permanent  taking  away  of 
the  authoiity  to  teach.  Incapacity  is,  of  course,  sufficient  But  after 
a  teacher  has  once  been  licensed  Uie  incapacity  should  be  so  great  as 
to  render  it  improper  for  the  teacher  to  continue  before  the  certificate 
should  be  annulled.  Annulment  should  not  be  resorted  to  simply  to 
enable  a  district  to  get  rid  of  a  teacher  against  whom  some  dislike  has 
arisen,  as  I  have  sometimes  found  to  be  the  case.  If  charges  affect- 
ing moral  character  are  made  against  the  teacher,  the  commissioner 
must  investigate  them.  The  charges  must,  however,  set  forth  specific 
acts  of  immorality  before  the  commissioner  will  be  justified  in  requir- 
ing the  teacher  to  answer.  General  allegations  or  neighborhood 
gossip  are  not  enough.  The  charges  must  be  so  definitely  stated  that 
the  teacher  will  know  just  what  he  will  be  called  upon  to  answer.  A 
copy  of  the  allegations  must  be  served  upon  the  teacher  a  reasonable 
time  before  the  investigation.  The  Department  recognizes  ten  days 
as  a  reasonable  notice.  The  complainant  must  prove  his  charges;  the 
teacher  is  not  obliged  to  prove  his  innocence.  The  case  must  be 
proved  by  witnesses  who  can  be  cross-examined,  and  not  by  affidavits 
of  persons  not  present  The  testimony  must  be  taken  down  hy  the 
commissioner  and  subscribed  by  the  witnesses  and  kept  for  transmis- 
sion to  the  Superintendent  in  the  event  of  an  appeal. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

I  am  greatly  gratified  at  the  satisfactory  progress  which  is  being 
made  in  our  institute  work.  Order  is  being  brought  out  of  chaos. 
Instruction  is  being  given  in  something  like  a  practical  and  syste- 
matic way.  Nearly  the  whole  body  of  teachers  comes  into  the  insti- 
tutes, and  attendance  begins  to  approach  regularity.  The  objections 
to  compulsory  attendance  are  largely  disappearing.  All  this  is  highly 
satisfactory  and  encouraging,  but  we  have  not  yet  carried  our  insti- 
tute work  to  the  highest  attainable  state  of  perfection.  The  State  of 
New  York  ought  to  do  the  best  teachers'  institute  work  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  the  conductors  to  do  it  We  have  the  material  to  do 
work  with.  We  have  the  facilities  for  doing  it  The  law  favors  us. 
We  must  do  it 

The  best  institute  work  involves  at  least  (a)  the  most  full  and  com- 
plete previous  preparation;  (b)  full,  punctual  and  continuous  attend- 
ance of  teachers  of  all  grades  and  classes;  (c)  success  in  enlisting  the 
interest  and  co6j>eration  of  all;  (d)  proceedings  as  orderly  and  sys- 
tematic as  any  school-room  work;  (e)  capable  and  practical  instruction 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  locality,  and  (f)  work  laid  out  in 
regular  course,  which  shall  be  continuous  and  progressive  from  one 
year  to  the  next. 

Instructions  relating  to  the  institute  work  in  your  districts  have 
been  issued  from  the  Department  with  so  much  care  as  to  details  that 
I  need  consume  no  more  time  upon  the  subject  than  may  be  necessary 
to  make  two  or  three  observations  upon  the  provisions  of  law  bearing 
upon  it. 

The  law  directs  each  commissioner  to  organize  an  institute  at  least 
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once  in  each  year.  It  provides  for  notices  and  for  conveniences  tod 
for  instructors.  It  goes  on  and  makes  the  institute  work  a  compooeni 
part  of  the  common-school  work  of  the  State.  It  directs  trustees  to 
close  the  schools  under  their  charge  during'  the  week  the  institute  x 
in  progress  and  to  pay  teachers  for  the  time  spent  in  attendance  there- 
upon. I  am  aware  that  there  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  ii 
to  the  meaning  of  the  statute  upon  this  point,  and  that  the  langua^ 
employed  is  such  as  to  form  a  possible  ground  for  argument  Sow 
have  thought  that  the  statute  intended  to  offer  to  trustees  the  optkt 
of  closing  the  schools  or  losing  so  much  of  the  public  moneys  as  w« 
based  upon  the  average  attendance  for  the  week,  and  nothing  mm. 
I  have  never  taken  that  view,  and  have  never  entertained  any 
doubt  about  the  matter.  It  has  always  seemed  clear  enough  to  mt 
that  the  law  was  mandatory  and  meant  precisely  what  it  says,  thattk 
schools  >ihall  l>e  closed  during  institute  week;  that  the  fact  that  theoM 
section  containing  this  provision  imposed  a  specified  penalty  for  its 
violation  did  not  mean  that  the  other  penalties  which  the  law  inipo»« 
for  its  infraction  should  not  be  imposed.  If  I  am  right  about  thi*.  it 
would  follow  that  a  trustee  continuing  a  school  during  institute  weei 
cannot  pay  public  moneys  to  the  teacher  for  teaching  during  the 
week,  although  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  would  be  held  personal^ 
liable  for  the  same;  he  would  be  removable  from  office  for  it  also. 

While  I  have  felt  entirely  confident  of  the  correctness  of  this  vie*, 
which  has  been  followed  by  the  Department  for  eighteen  months.! 
have  recentlv,  in  deference  to  others  who  have  not  afrreed  with  me, 
asked  and  received  the  written  opinion  of  the  Attomey-GenenI 
concerning  the  matter.  It  agrees  with  me  to  the  letter,  except  that  it 
goes  fartlier  than  I  have  ever  felt  impelled  to  go.  It  may  be  of 
sufficient  interest  to  justify  me  in  presenting  to  you  the  conmiunicatiM 
of  the  Attornev-General  entire.     It  is  as  follows : 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK : 

Attorney-General's  Office,  | 

Albany,  October  26,  1887.  i 
Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Dear  Sir.  —  In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  com- 
munication of  the  twenty-sixth  instant,  I  have  examined  the  prorisioiii 
of  section  five,  title  eleven,  chapter  555,  Laws  of  1864,  as  amended  ^J 
section  ten,  chapter  340,  Laws  of  1885.  My  conclusions  upon  th* 
question  submitted  by  you  are:  The  provisions  of  the  section  refemd 
to  do  not  give  to  the  trustees  of  a  school  district  the  alternative  d 
closing  the  district  school  as  directed  therein,  and  that  of  loanp* 
part  of  the  public  money.  The  first  sentence  of  the  section  cited  s 
directory  to  the  trustees,  only  so  far  as  the  disposition  of  the  niOD€p 
in  their  bands  applicable  to  the  payment  of  teachers*  wages  is  wo- 
cerned.  The  object  of  this  amendment  to  the  general  law,  and  tb« 
intention  of  the  Legislature  in  enacting  the  same,  is  obvious  from  ^ 
section  itself,  to  wit :  "  to  secure  to  the  teachers  therein  enumer«i^ 
the  full  exercise  of  the  ])nvilege  of  a^-^endance  at   teachers'  institutes.' 

Tlic  stjitute  does  not  clothe  the  trustees  with  any  discretiocaij 
powers,  but  i)r()vides  that  the  schools  shM  be  closed  during  the  time* 
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teachers'  institute  shall  be  in  session  in  the  same  county  in  which  such 
schools  are  situated.  The  language  employed  in  the  statute  is  man- 
datory, and  it  would  be  a  violation  of  law  to  have  the  various  schools 
open  during  the  time  prohibited.  The  law  unqualifiedly  requires  thai 
during  the  period  of  time  referred  to,  the  schools  shall  be  closed,  and 
trustees  of  schools  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  that  law. 

A  neglect  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  referred  to, 
would  subject  the  trustees  to  the  penalties  provided  for  by  section 
•eighteen,  tiUe  one  and  section  one,  title  thirteen,  chapter  555,  Laws  of 
1864,  and  in  my  opinion,  for  a  willful  violation  of  the  act,  the  trustees 
would  incur  the  penalty  provided  for  by  the  Penal  Code,  i,  e.,  punish- 
ment as  for  a  misdemeanor  (section  155,  Penal  Code.) 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed,)  D.  O'BRIEN, 

Atiorney-  Oeneral. 

The  Department  leaves  it  to  commissioners,  so  far  as  practicable,  to 
hold  institutes  at  such  times  as  they  may  think  best.  I  remark 
incidentally  that  institutes  ought  not  to  be  held  in  general  vacation 
time,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  held  during  the 
mid-winter  months,  contrary  to  the  custom  which  has  heretofore  been 
prevalent  Commissioners  should,  so  far  as  can  be,  hold  institutes  at 
the  time  which  will  be  most  acceptable  to  trustees  and  teachers  in  the 
larger  districts.  But  commissioners  must  see  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  law,  for  it  is  essential  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  work.  Trustees 
must  not  be  allowed  to  nullify  and  set  at  naught  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  and  the  policy  of  the  State  because  the  arrangement  may  not 
seem  to  them  to  be  a  good  one,  or  because  they  do  not  deem  it  to  be 
to  the  interests  of  their  districts  to  observe  it  Teachers  must 
be  required  to  attend  and  enter  in  good  faith  into  institute  work,  and 
no  subterfuge  must  be  permitted  to  deprive  them  of  their  pay  when 
they  do  so.  In  short,  nothing  must  be  left  undone  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  this  important  work,  for  upon  it  the  tone  and 
character  of  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts  largely  depend. 

Reports. 

The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  commissioners  to  supervise  the  collec- 
tion of  information  relative  to  the  public  schools  and  to  educational 
work  in  general,  and  to  forward  the  same  to  the  Department,  with 
such  observations  as  they  may  think  ought  to  accompany  it.  Newly 
elected  commissioners  will  find  this  a  very  troublesome  matter. 
Teachers  very  frequently  fail  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  care  in 
keeping  their  registers  of  attendance,  forgetting  that  their  record 
must  enter  into  the  computations  for  future  apportionments  of  the 
public  school  moneys.  In  examining  schools  this  matter  should 
always  be  looked  to.  The  statute  requires  trustees  to  report  many 
different  items  of  information,  and  without  accuracy  of  statement  it  is 
impossible  to  make  any  just  apportionment  of  school  moneys,  or  to 
determine  what  action  by  the  Legislature  or  the  Department  may  be 
advisable  for  the  well-being  of  the  schools.  It  is  difficult  to  prepare 
these  reports,  and  it  very  frequently  becomes  necessary  to  give 
trustees  instruction  and  aid  in  reference  to  them.  This  work  falls 
upon  commissioners. 
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Then  the  reportB  of  the  commissioners  themselves  inTolve  the  o(» 
pilation  of  these  voluminous  details,  as  'well  as  general  commeniB  it 
reference  to  the  work.     It  is  the  custom  to  exact  two  reports  fm 
commissioners,  one  which  is  wholly  statistical  and  is  made  up  fna 
trustees'  reports,  in  answer  to  specific  directions,  and  upon  fonns  n^ 
plied  for  the  purpose  by  the  Department,  and  another  in  which,  in  b 
own  way,  he  is  to  briefly  delineate  the  condition  of  his  district  ednor 
tionally,  treat  of  the  work  of  the  year,  and  make  any  suggestka 
which  may  occur  to  him.     The  same  thing'  occurs  in  the  cities.   Froi 
all  these  sources  the  report  of  the  State  Department  is  madei^ 
A  moment's  reflection  will  show  how  important  it  is,  not  onljtbl 
statistics  should  be  conscientiously  collected  and  carefully  compfled, 
but  also  that  written  reports  should  be  frank  statements  and  sn^gtt* 
tions,  made  with  brevity  and  pointedness,  without  embelhshmeot  or 
circumlocution,  to  the  end  that  when  the  State  school  report,  vhicha 
to  go  into  every  district  in  the  Commonwealth,  is  made  up,  it  majhei 
complete  and  perfect  portraiture  of   the   educational  circumstuioeB 
of  the  State,  and  may  show  satisfactory  progress  or  tell  what  needs  to 
be  done  to  attain  it 

I  have  had  frequent  questionings  in  my  mind,  whether  the  bbok 
forms  upon  which  our  statistical  reports  are  made  do  not  need  t 
Hberal  revision.  It  has  seemed  as  though  they  called  for  much  infor- 
mation which  is  of  small  account,  and  as  though  we  failed  to  get  mndi 
which  we  ought  to  have.  It  is  an  important  question,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  the  opinion  and  suggestion  of  this  convention  in  reference 
to  it.  It  is  difficult  in  public  business  to  get  old  forms  changed.  The 
orthodox  department  man  will  change  an  old  blank  with  as  muck 
fear  and  trembling  as  he  would  experience  if  he  was  compelled  to 
strike  an  idol  with  a  hammer.  But  progress  demands  a  change  in 
blanks  now  and  then,  and  I  strongly  suspect  that  it  would  at  least 
not  be  retarded  by  some  modifications  in  the  elaborate  and  an- 
tiquated forms  for  trustees*  and  commissioners'  reports. 

General  Powers  and  Dutiks. 

I  have  now  considered  the  legal  duties  of  commissioners  so  f ar  tf 
they  noed  to  be  treated  under  separate  heads.  After  specifictllj 
enumerating  these  duties,  the  statute  declares  it  to  be  his  duty 
"  generally,  to  use  liis  utmost  influence  and  most  strenuous  eva- 
tions  to  promote  sound  education,  elevate  the  character  and  qnsli- 
fications  of  teachers,  improve  the  means  of  instruction  id 
advance  the  interests  of  the  schools  under  his  supervision."  This 
language  is  as  broad  and  comprehensive  as  any  that  could  1« 
employed.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  public  officer  is  commanded  bj 
law  to  go  beyond  specified  duties  and  to  labor  for  certain  generi 
ends  to  the  extent  to  which  this  sub-division  of  the  section  commMids 
the  school  coinmiHsioner  to  go.  He  is  directed  to  use  his  "utmoS 
infiuouce,"  and  his  "  most  strenuous  exertions  '*  to  accomphsh  four 
general  purposes.  What  are  they  ?  First,  to  promote  sound  educsr 
tion  ;  second,  to  elevate  the  character  and  qualifications  of  teacher?; 
third,  to  improve  the  means  of  instruction,  and  fourth,  to  adtanci 
the  interests  of  the  schools  imder  his  supervision.  "When  the  b* 
commands  an  officer  to  do  specified  things,  it,  of  course,  clothes  bin 
w'iih  the  i)ower  to  do  them.     The  law  distinctly  tells  the  commisfiioii« 
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prhat  he  is  to  do.  He  is  to  be  alert  and  aggressive.  As  he  sits  in  his 
office  or  travels  about  in  his  district,  he  is  not  to  feel  that  it  may  bo 
■.considered  out  of  place  for  him  to  correct  an  erroneous  method  or 
'  ibate  an  evil.      That  is   precisely  what  he  is   for.      In  the  faithful 

■  iischarge  of  his  duties,  ne  will  encounter  ignorance,  indifference, 
;  parsimony  and  selfishness.  He  is  given  the  implements  with  which 
;bo  contend  against  them,  and  when  he  believes  it  necessary  to  use  his 

powers  in  order  to  accomplish  the  ends  which  the  law  points  out,  he 
'jhould  do  BO  without  having  an  eye  upon  a  coming  election,  and 
'^without  hesitating  or  apologizing  for  it,  but  with  the  entire  confidence 
^at  the  Lord  will,  in  some  way,  take  care  of  His  own. 

It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  enactments  of  the 

Legislature  do  not  and  cannot  indicate  all  that  ought  to  be  done  con- 
iteming  the  schools.     As  I  have  been  commenting  upon  the  provisions 

of  the  statutes,  I  have  not,  therefore,  touched  upon  many  matters 

■  which  we  ought  to  have  prominently  in  mind  in  our  efforts  to  improve 
'the  country  schools.  Under  the  general  powers  and  duties  of  com- 
-missioners,  these  other  things  may  be  appropriately  referred  to.    I  can, 

however,  do  no  more  than  barely  suggest  the  most  important  ones 

aow. 
The  term  of  school  in  each  year  should  be  longer.     Frequently,  it 
.  is  but  twenty-eight  weeks,  just  long  enough  to  enable  the  district  to 
>  share  in  the  public  moneys.     It  should  be  forty  weeks,  as  in  the  cities 

-Mid  villages,  unless  prevented  by  roads  and  weather.  The  old  idea 
•of  a  winter  terra  and  a  summer  term  should  be  rooted  out.     It  should 

be  remembered  that  the  apportionment  of  1889  will  be  upon,  the 
■aggregate  number  of  days  of  school  held  during  the  previous  year  and 
.aot  upon  average  attendance  and  school poputatwn. 

The  teachers  should  certainly  be  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  for  the  entire  year.  They  should  be  retained  year  after 
year  imless  good  reasons  to  the  contrary  show  themselves.  Their 
compensation  should  be  reasonable  for  the  service  required,  and  should 
be  paid  at  regular  and  stated  intervals. 

The  work  should  be  systematized.  It  is  not  possible  to  grade  as  in 
Uie  cities,  and  perhaps  not  desirable.  But  a  course  of  study  should 
be  followed.  The  irregular  attendance  of  some  should  not  be  allowed 
to  demoralize  the  whole  school.  The  irregular  ones  should  be  made 
ho  drop  behind  those  who  come  regularly  and  show  proficiency.  The 
course  of  study  should  be  arranged  systematically  and  comprehen- 
sively. It  should  have  a  beginning  and  an  ending.  Pupils  should  b& 
able  to  complete  it  if  they  come  regularly  and  stay  long  enough. 
There  should  be  some  sort  of  incentive  provided,  some  system  of 
re'wards  and  penalties,  which  will  stimulate  a  desire  to  attend  regularly, 
attain  proficiency  and  get  through  with  the  work  which  a  country 
scliool  can  do. 

Such  matters  as  these,  which  the  statutes  do  not  and  cannot  speci- 
fically regulate,  must  necessarily  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  discretion 
of  officers  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  schools.  Regarding- 
all  such  matters  it  is  the  dutv  of  school  commissioners  to  consult  and 
advise  together  and  with  the  State  Superintendent  to  determine  what 
ought  to  be  done,  and  then  to  agitate  and  arouse  public  sentiment 
BO  that  it  will  follow  and  support  when  they  organize  and  lead 
the  way. 


attained,  and  eotmd  education  may  be  promoted, 
qualificatiuna  of  teachers  be  elevated,  the  means 
improved,  and  the  interests  of  the  schools  under  ji 
advanced. 

For  years  we  have  been  talking  about  impn 
achools.  It  goes,  without  Baying,  that  they  need  i 
only  way  to  improve  the  country  schools  ia  to  i 
know  what  ought  to  be  done.  The  law  tells  ua  to 
the  power  to  do  it.  I  am  not  forgetful  that  m&ny 
It  may  be  that  some  general  legislative  action  < 
which  would  particularly  favor  the  poorest  dist 
undertake  to  secure  it.  In  any  event,  we  must 
what,  according  to  their  ability  and  circumstances, 
for  schools;  in  cases  where  they  will  not  l>e  led, 
peUed  to  do  it.  The  law  givee  school  commiaaione 
this,  and  of  course  contemplates  that  the  power  wil 
in  proper  cases. 

I  recall  a  remark  of  some  foreign  writer  with  st 
truth  in  it.  Referring  to  the  United  States^  he  at 
where  no  man  is  compelled  to  do  anything."  A  dai 
«n8  our  people  is  a  false  idea  that  liberty  u 
distinguished  man  of  foreign  birth  who  came  to  b( 
loyal  of  Americana  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  men, 
the  stauncheet  and  most  thoughtful  friends  of  publ 
world  has  ever  produced,  has  declared  "  that  the 
in  any  country  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  quai 
Ifot  only  must  people  be  restrained  from  doing  wlu 
done,  but  they  must  be  required  to  do  what  ought 
strength  of  any  nation,  the  well-being  of  any  people 
character  and  the  strength  of  what  the  writers  caU  tl 
and  upon  no  one  of  them  so  much  as  upon  that  on 
school  system.  If  this  is  so,  and  it  will  stand  unci 
support  and  care  of  our  distinguishing  American 
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>y  a  thoughtful,  energetic  man  in  actual  experience.  But  even  the 
8ory  review  I  have  been  able  to  make,  prepared  as  it  has  been  in 
te,  without  any  effort  at  embellishment  and  with  other  and  innu- 
*able  obligations  pressing  upon  me,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  any 
hful  or  satisfactory  discharge  of  those  duties  requires  the  full 
B  of  a  judicious,  active,  progressive  and  courageous  man.     There 

0  position  under  the  laws  of  the  State  which  offers  such  oppor- 
ities  for  usefulness,  and  none  in  which  the  officer  can  more 
roughly  win  the  respect  of  people  whoso  respect  is  worth  ha\'ing, 
nore  effectually  indicate  his  capability  and  adaptability  for  public 
it.  That  you  may  win  that  respect,  that  you  may  grow  in  the  con- 
nee  and  esteem  of  the  people,  that  you  may  show  that  the  great 
it  confided  to  you  was  wisely  placed,  and  that  you  may  work  out 
3cided  improvement  in  the  schools  under  your  charge,  is  my  most 
;ere  wish.  To  the  end  that  it  moj  bo  fulfilled,  I  pledge  unceasing, 
erful  and  sincere  support  and  cooperation. 

Discussion  of  Superintendent  Draper's  Paper. 

uporintendent  Edward  Smith,  of  Syracuse,  asked  that  he  be  left  off, 
he  address  pertained  so  directly  to  school  commissioners.    He  spoke 
lighest  terms  of  the  address  as  directed  to  supervisory  officers, 
lommissioner  Jacob  H.    Mann  of  Schoharie  county,  was  pleased 

1  Superintendent  Draper's  paper.     He  believed  in  looking  on  the 
jht  side  and  acting  iu  accordance  with  convictions.     He  spoke  of 
number  of  schools  to  be  supervised  by  the  different  commission- 
varying  from  ton  to  190,  whi(;h  implied  a  corresponding  inequality 

ivork.  He  thought  the  city  and  large  village  schools,  under  the 
3f  ul  supervision  of  superintendents  and  watched  by  the  press,  espe- 
ly  favored,  and  thought  that  country  schools  were  not  generally  so 
L  supervised. 

binmissioner  James  A.  Thayer,  of  Yates  county,  said  that  he  had 
1  no  serious  trouble  with  district  boundaries.  He  spoke  of  the 
ouragements  and  discouragements  in  school  visitation  and  the 
iculties  to  be  met  in  condemning  school-buildings, 
lommissioner  K.  W.  Jones,  of  Lewis  county,  said  that  he  l^elieved 
re  were  but  two  considerations  for  chjinge  of  boundaries  —  con- 
ience  and  valuation.  He  spoke  of  the  burden  of  tax  on  weak 
;rict8  and  the  inequality  of  taxation.  He  asked  for  information 
h  reference  to  cheap  plans  for  ventilation. 

>r.  Eugene  Bouton,  Principal  of  the  New  Paltz  Normal,  said 
re  had  been  a  disposition  to  consider  Superintendent  Edward 
itb  and  himself  as  end  men,  and  he  feared  that  some  who  were  on 

debate  had  felt  squeezed  out.  He  wondered  if  we  all  realize  and 
.  our  responsibility  in  our  respective  fields  of  labor.  There  are 
le  errors  in  teaching  to  be  coiTected — one  of  them  the  teaching  of 
Bbra  before  English.  He  said  it  is  an  outrage  anywhere  in  New 
•k  State  that  there  still  exists  any  arrangement  of  buildings  or 
veniences  to  mar  the  modesty  of  little  children.  He  hoped  coni- 
sioners  would  interest  themselves  in  the  welfare  of  Normal  schools, 
t  that  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  for  him  to  call  their  attention 

the    New  Paltz  Normal,   and  request  them    to  wiite    for    any 
>rTnation. 
*rof essor  C.  E.  Hawkins  asked  for  five  minutes  to  speak  of  teachers' 


tioa  of  the  value  of  music  instruction  aa  a  means  of  < 
a  refiiiiug  influeDce  upon  the  pupils,  <loea  it  not 
taken  in  tJie  cultivation  of  the  power  of  attention  a 
of  thought  in  other  branches  of  instruction  ? 

Mrs.  Love  answered  that  it  most  assuredly  did  paj 
Commissioner  W.  H.  Everett,  of  Jeffereon  county, 
a  paj)er  on  the  "Supervision  of  Country  SchoolB,     m 
preHont,  and  its  discussion  was  dispensed  with. 

Superintendent  A.  H.  Draper  now  vei^  kindly  devt 
the  ausweiiufr  of  questions  by  commiaalonera  and  o< 
a  very  profit^le  hour  for  all. 

THURSDAY  EVENING. 

At  eight  o'clock,  President  C.  E.  White,  in  the 
introduced  the  speaker  of  the  evening  to  a  cultured 
audience: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — Four  years  ago  an  agre 
between  the  State  and  the  American  Museum  of 
in  Central  park,  of  which  Dr.  Bickmore  is  secretary, 
was  to  furnish  lectures  to  the  teachers  of  the  city 
natiiral  history,  illustrated  by  the  costly  collection  oi 
and  also  for  duplicating  a  portion  of  this  inatructioi 
schools  of  the  State.  Di.  Bickmore  has  just  given  ill 
of  this  character  to  the  Normal  schools  at  Potadain  ai 
kindly  consented  to  stop  off  at  Binghamton  on  his  w 
York  and  favor  this  association  witi^  his  valuable  lecti 
lato  the  members  of  this  association  and  the  citizens 
they  have  this  opportunity,  for  this  organization,  fun 
State  institutions  only. 

I  now  introduce  to  you  Prof ossor  Albert  S.  Bickmo 
vho  will  take  us  on  a  TovaGre  to  the  East  Indiea .  or  f 
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FRIDAY  MORNING. 

"When  the  convention  was  called  to  order  at  nine  o'clock,  President 
White  announced  the  following  committee  of  ten  to  attend  the 
national  convention  at  San  Francisco:  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  Dr.  Eugene 
Bouton,  Superintendent  Edward  Smith,  Instructor  S.  H.  Albro,  Ex- 
Commissioner  D.  D.  Metcalf,  Commissioners  Ida  L.  Oriffin,  Josiah 
Chtiley,  James  P.  Lockwood,  D.  Edgar  Parsons,  Jeremiah  Smith. 

.  Commissioner  Henry  A.  Soule,  of  Allegany  county,  a  practical 
druggist,  was  called  upon  to  explain  the  process  of  making  lime-water 
for  testing  the  air  in  school-rooms.  He  said,  take  a  common  fruit- 
jar,  place  in  it  a  piece  of  unslaked  lime,  the  size  of  a  hickory-nut, 
then  pour  into  the  jar  enough  water  to  thoroughly  slake  the  lime; 
then  pour  in  more  water,  about  a  pint  in  all.  The  sediment  should 
not  be  removed  from  the  bottle  as  it  gives  greater  lasting  power  to  the 
water. 

Tlie  following  paper  was  then  read  by  Commissioner  Charles  W. 
Smith,  of  Orleans  county : 

Grading  the  Rural  Schooia 

One  year  ago,  at  our  association  of  commissioners  and  superinten- 
dents, the  head  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  made  use  of 
this  expression  :  "  I  believe  the  grading  of  the  rural  schools  not  only 
possible,  but  practicable."  I  will  therefore  offer  no  apology  for  ap- 
pearing before  you  to-day  upon  this  subject,  but  ask  you  to  con- 
sider this  appearance  as  an  expression  of  my  interest  in  the  theme. 
I  shall  be  glad  if  a  word  or  an  effort  on  my  i>art  will  awaken  an 
interest  in  your  minds  upon  this  subject. 

I  do  not  expect  that  all  here  will  agree  with  me  in  every  particular; 
I  do  hope,  however,  that  the  spirit  and  sentiment  expressed  will  meet 
a  hearty  response. 

Tlie  rural  school,  in  all  its  relations,  is  a  fruitful  theme  to  contem- 
plate. This  audience  is  conversant  with  the  picture.  Turn  your 
minds  for  a  brief  time  to  its  details.  The  building  is  lower  than 
Btrict  hygiene  demands  ;  the  fence,  of  rails  that  our  ancestors  split, 
that  our  contemporaries  have  artistically  arranged  —  or  of  boards, 
many  of  which  have  been  used  for  kindling,  and  others  ranged  about 
on  either  side  of  the  highway,  handy  to  be  converted  into  ball  bats — 
or  none  at  all,  gives  one  the  impression  that  the  proprietor  of  this 
property  has  gone  west.  As  to  the  rest,  a  neglected  plat  of  ground, 
rough  and  uneven  ;  the  surrounding  fields  even  or  beautifully  sloping, 
with  trees  dotted  about  here  and  there,  convincing  one  that  there  is 
beauty  in  contrasts.  On  either  comer  of  the  school  premises  is 
another  building,  the  condition  of  which  it  is  not  proper  for  me  to 
correctly  describe ;  made  of  rough  boards,  full  of  cracks;  the  door 
ofif  the  hinges;  the  floor  lacking  boards,  but  in  a  condition  which  you 
readily  recall,  and  the  interior  of  the  building  covered  with  couplets 
and  carvings,  the  most  obscene  and  vile  that  the  vulgar  mind  can 
indite. 

The  school-room  offers  no  sense  of  "welcome."  The  floor  is  bare, 
dirty,  full  of  holes  for  winds  to  blow  heat  through  in  summer  and 
cold  in  winter  ;  the  walls  are  dusky  white  only  where  last  patched; 
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a  map,  a  stove,  benches  with  straight  backs,  carved  at  the  expense 
of  much  time;  perhaps  a  dictionary  (?);  this  is  the  furnished  school* 
house  to-day  in  many  districts  of  tiie  Empire  State.  A  trustee  fire- 
sides over  this  district,  who  will  pay  —  well,  an^-thing  will  not  astonisi 
you;  you  have  made  out  his  reports.  Tliis  trustee  will  hire  two,  pa^ 
haps  three  different  individuals  to  manage  that  school  work  durmgtk 
year.  It  shows  more  business,  you  see.  Soiue  smile  and  say,  "cm* 
geration."  I  think  I  have  not  fully  shown  the  truth.  The  qoestki 
then  comes  up,  what  are  you  going  to  do  under  these  cireumRtaiices* 
This  same  question  has  been  asked  in  several  of  our  States,  ud 
answered  in  a  satisfactory  way.  And  I  will  tell  you  the  aiuswer  iat 
New  York.  Now,  do  not  expect  any  new  discovery  from  me,  for  I 
have  made  none.  I  have  been  thinking*  about  this  question,  taltio^ 
about  it,  and  experimenting  with  it.  The  result  attained  exactlj  coift- 
cides  with  the  experience  of  others  in  the  same  field.  The  answer  k, 
grade  (he  rural  school  I  hear  you  say:  "  That  is  all  right  fortheTiIl«?» 
and  city,  but  we  don't  want  any  city  notions  introduced  into  our  di- 
trict."  Do  not  be  too  hasty.  1  will  try  to  explain.  If  the  eipUia- 
tion  be  not  clear,  be  Yankees  enough  to  show  your  nativity.  It » 
scarcely  necessary  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  grading  to  this  »iwH- 
ence,  but  for  fear  some  one  not  familiar  witJi  school  work  mij  i« 
present,  we  venture  an  exposition. 

(1).  Grading  is  laying  out  the  work  or  course  of  study  in  mini» 
detail,  so  as  to  show  just  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  term,  for  a  montk, 
or  a  week,  for  each  day,  so  that  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  sdwd 
teacher,  need  not  err  therein. 

(2).  A  plan  of  examination,  to  show  what  the  teacher  is  doing  I^ 
the  work  done  by  the  pupils. 

There  is  no  symmetrical  work  done  in  our  schools  as  at  presai 
organized.  Tlie  smaller  pupils  read  and  spell ;  the  intermediate  R*i 
spell  and  study  arithmetic;  the  older  ones  read,  spell,  have  fi^eograpij, 
arithmetic;  some  write,  some  study  history,  some  less  study  gmmu. 

Now,  there  is  no  question  as  to  what  work  shoiild  be  done  bj  tb« 
three  classes  of  pupils,  respectively.  The  village  and  city  school  is 
our  country,  the  primary  schools  in  older  countries,  have  "settled  ft* 
question.  Each  class  is  found  doing  substantially  the  same  wodi» 
similar  classes  are  doing  elsewhere. 

We  country  commissioners  who  have  a  few  village  schools  under o* 
jurisdiction,  know  this  fact,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  tell  this  truth  t? 
those  whoso  attention  has  been  engaged  elsewhere.  The  rural  scfcoi 
has  been  let  alone  too  long. 

There  seems  but  one  opinion  in  regard  to  the  number  of  diTsk* 
or  giades  into  which  the  rural  school  should  be  disposed:  ft 
primary,  intermediate,  and  the  advanced;  the  primary  including tk»| 
who  read  in  first  and  second  readers,  who  do  number  work,  speffiaf 
language  work,  writing;  the  intermediate,  or  third  and  fourth  reii' 
pupils,  who  finish  number  work  and  begin  arithmetic,  oral  langBtpI 
work,  followed  by  class  work  with  any  of  our  now  extant  text-boil 
on  language  lessons,  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  refewii*! 
to  stimulants  and  narcotics,  spelling,  geography  and  writing:  andW 
advanced  division,  which  includes  all  the  remaining  pupils.  1»  ^ 
division,  arithmetic,  geography,  language  and  physiology  begin  iA* 
they  were  left  off  in  the  intermediate;  United   States  historv,  and*? 
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other  subject  that  might  be  needed,  as  the  conditions  might  demand; 
writing,  drawing,  gymnastic  exercises  and  singing  should  "bo  Intro- 
duced as  general  exercises  for  the  whole  school,  and  need  tio  r^stric* 
tions  as  to  grade. 

Now,  the  graded  schools  have  a  schedule  of  work  laid  out  so  that 
whatever  teacher  is  employed,  the  classes  know  the  work  to  be  done, 
and  the  teacher  knows  what  work  to  do. 

Why  not  do  the  same  thing  in  the  rural  schools  ?  Some  one  must 
move  in  the  matter,  and  be  brave  enough  to  stand  the  taunts  and 
spiteful  things  that  will  be  said  about  any  one  who  proposes  to  da 
differently  than  did  our  ancestors.  Commissioners  shoiild  lead  trusteei) 
to  see  that  a  change  of  teacher  is  very  undesirable;  the  teacher's 
tenure  of  position  ought  to  be  secure  during  good  behavior  and  suo 
cessful  work.  New  York  city  has  set  the  example,  and  other  places 
are  falling  into  line.  Among  the  sensible  (well-chosen)  words  of  out 
State  Superintendent  in  the  city  of  New  York,  last  October  (19, 1887)> 
were  these :  "  The  public  school  can  only  be  well  administered  find 
carried  on  through  a  substantial  corps  of  instructors,  whose  tenure 
of  office  has  the  element  of  permanency  in  it"  The  newly  elected 
trustee  truly  thinks  it  his  duty  to  hire  another  teacher. 

In  the  report  of  tbe  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1884  and  1885, 
in  speaking  of  the  tenure  of  office  of  teachers,  I  find  these  words: 
"  Tlie  precarious  tenure  has  not  been  found  necessary  in  any  other 
enlightened  country  on  the  globe;  and  in  our  own  country  the  annual 
election  is  unknown  outside  of  the  public  school  system,  so  that  this 
odious  annual  election  has  no  place  in  the  civilized  world  except  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  United  States." 

The  irregularity,  or  the  no  regulation,  as  to  the  time  of  year  to 
begin  school  work,  is  an  evil  consequent  to  our  present  system  of 
disorganization  of  rural  school  work.  If  the  work  were  systemati- 
cally planned,  the  trouble  in  this  regard  would  soon  disappear.  Our 
schools  that  have  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  do  begin  in  September 
and  close  in  June. 

What  is  to  hinder  our  Legislature  from  saying  that  the  ^  rural 
schools  must  do  so? 

Three  years  ago,  not  more  than  six  districts  in  Orleans  county,  out- 
side of  our  union  graded  schools,  were  in  the  habit  of  employing 
their  teacher  for  the  year.  This  year  about  half  the  number  teacning 
are  so  hired.  Last  year,  according  to  the  trustees'  reports,  our  county 
had  two  hundred  and  forty-four  (244)  less  children  of  school  age  than 
the  previous  year;  the  attendance  upon  the  schools  was  one  hundred 
and  eighty-six  (18G)  less;  the  total  number  of  weeks  taught  was  greater 
by  thirty-one — yet  our  average  daily  attendance  was  increased  fifty- 
nine  and  three  fifty-five  one-thousandths  (59.355).  Why  is  the 
increase  in  daily  attendance,  when  the  conditions  existing  would 
normally  have  leaned  the  same?  I  answer  unhesitatingly:  It  is  due 
to  a  feeble  attempt  at  grading;  as  the  only  schools  that  showed  such 
increase  were  those  where  this  work  was  most  faithfully  done.  About 
two  years  ago  I  read  an  advertisement  in  an  educational  paper  sent 
me  from  the  West,  describing  a  book  entitled  "How  to  Teach  and 
Grade  a  Country  School."  I  sent  for  this,  entered  into  correspond- 
ence with  its  author,  John  Trainer,  of  Decatur,  Illinois,  and  at  length 
made  an  arrangement  whereby  I  received  about  fifty  Manuals  and 
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ChiideSj  which  I  placed  in  the  hands  of  as  many  of  nir  teachers.  In 
the  meantime  I  ordered  several  dozen  of  the  **How  to  Teach  and 
Grade  a  Country  School,"  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  teachers  in 
the  several  parts  of  the  county  and  kept  them  circulating  as  much  u 
1  could.  I  also  put  them  in  reach  of  the  members  of  the  teachers* 
class  at  the  Albion  High  School,  at  the  request  of  the  principal,  Proi 
F,  E»  Greene,  who  rendered  me  valuable  service  bv  organizing  to 
teachers'  class  into  an  association  that  performed  much  work  in 
connection  with  examining  papers  and  compiling*  reports  from  these 
various  schools.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  work  clone  by  this  claas,  I 
fear  the  results  would  not  have  been  so  satisfactorr. 

The  manuals  and  guide,  one  of  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  contains 
the  work  to  be  done  for  each  month,  in  detail,  together  with  many 
useful  hints  as  to  how  to  do  it  At  the  end  of  the  month  I  sect 
printed  questions  upon  the  work  laid  out  in  these  envelopef*,  with 
this  printed  on  the  outside.     (See  envelope.) 

The  teachers  examined  the  work,  marked  the  standing,  and  then 
sent  the  papers  to  me.  I  put  them  into  the  bands  of  the  teachen' 
class,  as  above  stated,  and  kept  a  record  of  the  results  in  a  book 
procured  for  the  purpose. 

The  results  of  this  attempt  at  grading  you  already  know ;  more 
regular  attendance;  more  careful  work  by  both  teacher  and  pnpil, 
and  uniform  work  done  throughout  the  district.  I  would  also  call 
your  attention  to  the  experience  of  certain  ones  in  other  States,  in  tbe 
work  of  grading  the  rural  schools.  Charles  S.  Smith,  of  Ohio,  sajs: 
"  Intelligent  supervision,  upon  which  the  established  superiority  of  our 
city  and  village  schools  depends,  should  be  provided  for  the  township 
districts  just  as  for  the  city  and  village  districts.**  Robert  Graham, 
of  Wisconsin,  says :  "  During  the  last  four  years  the  matter  of  a  con- 
tinuous course  of  study  for  the  ungraded  or  mixed  schools  of  ths 
State  has  received  the  attention  of  the  leaders  of  educational  thooght 
throughout  the  State.  Many  superintendents  and  teachers  have  made 
practical  efforts  to  introduce  such  a  course  of  study  in  these  school* 
in  different  parts  of  the  State."  G.  R  Shawhan,  of  Illinois,  says:  **I 
have  attempted  to  introduce  a  course  of  study  into  the  countr 
schools.  It  has  succeeded  beyond  my  expectations.  The  results  in 
many  respects  have  been  great."  From  J.  McKeaman,  of  Illinois: 
"  We  have  adopted  a  course  of  study  in  our  country  schools,  snd 
review  the  same  monthly  by  written  examinations.  Its  results  hs^e 
been  gratifying  in  every  respect  It  has  systematized  the  work  in  the 
school-room  and  aided  much  toward  the  projper  classification  of  our 
schools.  It  requires  pupils  to  pursue  many  important  subjects  fre- 
quently neglected.  It  requires  teachers  to  teach  the  subject  and  not 
the  book.  The  constant  reviews  require  pupils  to  be  self-reliant  and 
thorough.  It  holds  teachers  as  well  as  pupils  accountable  for  tb 
proficiency  of  their  work.  It  renders  supervision  possible.  The 
monthly  examinations  l^eing  preserved,  the  superintendent  is  enabled 
to  judge  of  the  regular  progress  of  the  school  and  prox)erly  estimate 
the  teacher's  adaptability  to  his  calling.  It  creates  an  interest  Id 
school  work  that  cannot  otherwise  be  aroused.  By  it  our  good 
teachers  are  retained  and  our  poor  ones  discarded.  It  retains  pupils 
in  school  and  increases  the  daily  attendance." 
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The  Commissioner  of  Education  says  that  the  use  of  the  graded 
:'  course  is  rapidly  extending  in  all  the  western  States. 

In  the  eastern  States,  the  measure  has  attracted  less  attention, 
'j;  although  no  better  illustration  of  its  practical  advantages  can  be 
" "  found  than  is  afforded  by  certain  counties  of  New  Jersey.  The  Com- 
.'  missioner  summarizes  the  results  that  have  been  accomplished  by 
-  ■  grading,  as  follows: 

1.  A  classification  which  grades  the  school  to  the  minimum  number 
'■  of  classes. 

2.  An  improved  attendance  in  every  grade;  the  boys  starting  to 
•  school  several  weeks  earlier  in  the  fall;  the  girls  remaining  in  school 

through  the  spring  and  summer  terms,  longer  than  ever  before. 

3.  All  the  branches  "outlined"  are  taken  up  in  the  proper  order, 
.    and  completed  as  required  before  the  pupil  is  promoted. 

4.  Pupils  are  passing  directly  from  district  schools  to  the  high 
schools,  and  to  the  preparatory  course  in  the  State  institutions,  witti- 
out  an  examination. 

5.  More  pupils  are  preparing  to  take  advanced  courses  of  study  — 
double  the  number  under  the  old  regime. 

6.  Teachers  ai'e  adopting  new  and  improved  methods  of  doing  the 
■work  outlined  for  them;  the  strong  teacher  is  advancing  term  after 
term;  the  weak  teacher  is  being  pushed  to  the  wall;  the  public  are 
demanding  the  very  best  teachers,  even  at  the  highest  price. 

Such  testimonials  might  be  increased.  We  think,  however,  enough 
lias  been  given  to  show  what  has  already  been  accomplished  by  those 
who  have  moved  in  this  matter.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  this 
work  would  be  equally  satisfactory  in  all  quarters.  The  environments 
would  modify  results  somewhat,  yet  no  single  effort  could  be  put 
forth  in  this  direction  that  would  not  improve  the  previously  existing 
conditions. 

Can  we,  as  leaders  in  educational  work  in  this  the  Empire  State, 
stand  still  while  our  sister  States  are  leaving  us  in  the  rear?  Ought 
w^e  not,  rather,  to  be  in  the  front  rank,  saying  to  others,  Come  on; 
w^ell  lead  the  wav. 

Discussion  of  Commissioner  Charles  "W.  Smith's  Paper. 

Dr.  Hoose,  of  Cortland,  said  he  was  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the 
paper  and  had  been  amazed  at  the  constant  going  over  or  repetition 
of  work  in  the  rural  schools.  He  would  advise  that  the  system  of 
grading  be  the  same  as  that  now  adopted  all  over  the  country,  and 
longer  terms  for  trustees  in  spite  of  running  the  risk  of  getting  a 
poor  one  occasionally.  He  moved  that  some  scheme  for  grading  be 
adopted  by  this  body  and  presented  to  the  Department  for  sanction. 

Dr.  Crook  moved  to  amend  by  referring  the  matter  to  the  Depart- 
ment Superintendent  Draper  expressed  a  deep  interest  in  the  matter, 
but  suggested  that  the  Department's  hands  were  full  and  said  it  is 
not  the  Superintendent's  business  to  invent  everything.  The  matter 
should  come  to  the  Department  after  being  fully  digested. 

Dr.  Cook  withdrew  his  amendment,  and  the  motion  was  lost. 

Ex-Commissioner  Metcalf  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  by  the  chair,  of  which  Commissioner  C  W.  Smith  should 
be  chairman,  to  prepare  a  plan  and  report  at  the  next  convention. 
Carried. 
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Commissioner  H.  D.  Nottingham,  of  Onondaga,  said  the  matter  bi 
been  tried  in  his  county  without  success  because  of  uneTen  tenDfl^ 
teachers  of  different  rank,  etc.  Did  not  believe  in  grading,  as  it 
would  cripple  the  schools.  '*  The  best  scholars  the  world  h^  eicr 
known  have  come  from  ungraded  schools.  Give  more  State  aid  lod 
we  will  take  care  of  the  schools." 

Superintendent  E.  J.  Peck,  of  Owego,  said  he  was  one  of  those 
commissioners  with  a  blessed  memory.  A  memory  not  blessed  for 
what  was  accomplished,  but  for  earnest  efforts  to  accomplish  saat 
thing  of  real  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  schools.  When  commissioia, 
he  interpreted  the  law  to  mean  that  he  had  something  to  do  with  the 
course  of  study.  He  indorsed  the  paper;  believed  the  schools  should 
be  graded  and  pupils  prevented  from  selecting'  studie& 

Dr.  Cook  regretted  that  he  belonged  to  this  generation  and  Imd 
in  the  past  From  what  he  had  heard,  the  best  scholars  had  come  up 
without  a  teacher.  Did  not  believe  in  tbe  past,  but  the  preseBi 
Better  teaching  now,  and  morals  are  better  taught.  He  thought  then 
should  be  three  trustees  in  every  district.  ^Believed  grading  possibly 
and  that  a  success  can  be  made  of  it  Said  the  majority  of  pupib 
don't  know  what  they  want,  and  the  teachers  don't  know.  Notlungii 
accomplished  without  a  plan. 

Dr.  Hoose  did  not  believe  in  that  kind  of  grading  which  hdds 
pupils  back,  but  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  advance  as  ra|adlT 
as  they  passed  examinations. 

Commissioner  Lusk  would  like  to  listen  to  the  discussion  tall  sus- 
down,  but  moved  that  further  discussion  be  cut  off.     Carried 

Kecess  of  five  minutes. 

Prof.  A.  P.  Chapin  reported  that  a  reduction  of  rates  had  hm 
secured  on  the  D.,  L.  and  W.,  D.  and  H.,  N.  Y.  lu.  E.  and  W.,  and  tla 
R.  and  W.  railroads. 

Prof.  Chapin  was  given  a  vote  of  thanks. 

The  following  committee  to  formulate  a  scheme  for  grading  schoois 
was  appointed  by  the  chair.  Charles  W.  Smith,  chairman,  IX  B. 
Metcalf  and  Robert  W.  Jones. 

Dr.  Cook's  motion  thanking  Superintendent  Draper  for  his  exoeDeat 
address,  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

Instructor  H.  R.  Sanf ord,  moved  that  the  chair  appoint  a  conunittM 
of  three,  to  report  on  amendments  to  the  constitution  in  '89.    OarrM. 

The  chair  appointed  as  ^  such  committee  on  amendments  to  iltf 
constitution,  H.  R  Sanford,  J.  L.  Lusk,  D.  D.  N.  Marvin. 

On  motion  of  Commissioner  James  B.  Liockwood,  the  comniitici 
reports  were  called  for. 

The  committee  on  resolutions,  Commissioner  Jared  Sandfori. 
chairman,  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  wo  cordially  approve  the  Bentiments  expressed  in  the  addns^ 
President  White,  and  rocominond  Ruch  lefflBlation  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  i:^^ 
effect  the  more  important  of  the  Bujj^ffestions  contained  in  said  address,  especially  :kT* 
referring:  to  the  holding  of  town,  ;oint-town  and  district-teachers'  associatioos.  ^ 
the  counting  ns  Hchool  days  of  time  expended  in  attendance  of  teachers  upost^ 
mootinffs  of  such  aHsoi'iations. 

Re 
adni 

Ins^^rn  

In  I  he  important  work  of  his  honorable  offlco. 

Rtnolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  ussooiatlon  bo  and  the  same  hereby  are  tendepw* 
Hon.  A.  S.  Draper.  State  Kuporiutendentof  Public  Instruction,  for  his  presence  here  c^ 
roisfiilar  atton<laneo  upon  our  sessions,  and  for  the  able,  vliforous,  exhaustiw  «2» 
instructive  address  delivered  by  him  before  this  association. 
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BesoJved,  That  ho  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  said  address  in  pamphlet  form  for 
'^  distribution  amons  the  school  commissionerH  unci  trustees  throughout  the  btato. 
},      ItesolvecU  That  wo  especially  indorse  and  approve  that  part  of  the  last  report  of  State 
Superintendent  Draper  in  reference  to  the  improvement  of  teachers'  classes  in  acade- 
"■.  mies  in  order  to  furnish  a  better  class  of  teachers  lor  country  schools. 

Jiesolptd^    That  the  effective  service  of  the  Normal  schools— both  directly  in   the 
*  preparation  of  well-qualitted  teachers  and  indirectly  in  maintaining  a  hi^h  standard  of 

f)roiossional  excellence  and    in    disseminating  sound  and   progressive  educational 
deas  — deserve  the  continued  approval  and  the  liberal  f>upport  of  the  State,  and  that  we 
should  use  every  logitimato  moans  to  select  for  them  dulv  qualifled  candidates,  and  to 

-  secure  for  their  graduates  such  positions  as  will  justify  the  preparation  which  they 
have  made  and  will  best  utilize  the  influence  which  they  are  able  to  exert. 

Jiesolved,  That  the  air-test  bottles,  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen.  In  accordance  with 
the  resolution  of  this  association  passed  one  year  ago,  are  entirely  satisfactory,  and  we 
commend  them  to  teachers,  and  especially  to  supervisory  officers,  as  a  simple,  cheap 
aad  adequate  means  for  determining  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  consequent  need  of  ventilation. 

This  association  designs  emphatically  to  put  Itself  on  record  in  favor  of  every  practi- 
cable device  for  securing  pure  air  in  the  school-room. 

JieAolred,  That  section  13  of  title  2  of  chapter  665,  Laws  of  1864,  should  be  amended  by 
.  maldng  substantially  the  following  as  one  of  its  subdivisions,  to-wit:  "  The  8<jhool  com- 
missioners organize  and  hold,  at  least  once  in  each  year,  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  in 

-  each  town  in  his  district,  for  the  purpose  of  de\ising  and  establishing  the  best  plans  and 
methods  for  the  management  of  such  schools  in  such  towns." 

That  section  63  of  title  2  of  said  chapter  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following, 
to-wlt:    **  And  the  trustee  of  such  district  or  neighborhood,  on  receiving  from  the  town 

-  olerk  a  certiflcate  of  the  filing  of  such  report,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  his  district 

-  or  neighborhood  the  sum  of  two  dollars,  to  be  collected  as  other  moneys  are  for  district 

-  expenses." 

That  said  title  2  be  further  amended  by  adding  the  following,  as  section  65:  *'  It  shall 
.  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  attend  all  meetings  of  trustees  called  b^  the  school  com- 
missioner, for  the  town  in  which  such  trustees  reside,  and  on  receiving  a  certificate 
from  the  said  school  commissioner  that  he  has  attended  such  meeting,  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  ret^eivo  two  dollars  from  the  district  as  expenses  for  such  attendance." 

itesohed.  That  we  hereby  extend  our  warm  thanks  to  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
.  Broome  county,  for  the  free  use,  through  their  courtesy,  of  the  county  court-house  and 
rooms  during  this  session ;  to  tlie  press  of  the  city  of  Binghamton.  for  the  fair  and  full 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  this  association,  and  to  Professor  A.  S.  Bickmore.  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York  City,  for  his  interesting  and  instructive  illus- 
trated lecture,  delivered  gratuitously  before  this  body  and  the  citizens  of  the  city. 

Resolved^  That  a  change  in  the  time  for  holding  the  annual  school  meetings  is  very 
desirable,  and  that  said  time  should  be  at  least  one  month  earlier  thnn  at  present 

(Signed.)  JARED  SANDFORD, 

H.  W.  MAXSON. 
H.  S.  HOWARD,  Jr., 

Committee  on  liesoliitions, 
January  20,  1888. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

The  following  Bupplementary  report  by  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions  was  tabled: 

Beaolred,  1.  That  the  provision  bylaw  for  the  payment  of  teachers  by  school  districts  for 
the  time  spent  bv  them  in  attendance  upon  teachers'  institutes  ought  to  be  applicable 
to  all  who  actually  engage  in  teaching  within  one  year  after  such  attendance,  whether 
the  institute  occurs  during  a  term  of  school  or  a  vacation. 

2.  That  a  law  should  bo  enacted  providing  for  the  payment  of  teachers  for  the  time 
Bpent  in  attendance  upon  teachers'  institutes,  out  of  the  State  school  funds,  in  favor  of 
the  districts  where  employment  shall  first  thereafter  be  obtained,  and  at  the  same  rate 
of  compensaUoA  as  that  specified  in  the  contract  of  employment 

(Signed.)  JARED  SANDFORD, 

8.  W.  MAXSON, 
H.  S.  HOWARD,  Jr.. 

Oommittee  on  Besolutions, 
January  20, 1888. 

Committee  on  time  and  place,  Commissioner  Ezra  B.  Knapp,  chair- 
man, reported  that  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  January,  1889,  had  been 
fixed  upon  as  the  time,  and  the  city  of  Albany  as  the  place. 

Dr.  Cook  moved  to  amend,  that  the  association  meet  in  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  Central  Park,  New  York. 

After  much  discussion,  the  amendment  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of 
thirty-four  to  nineteen. 

The  report  as  amended,  was  then  received  and  adopted. 
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The  auditing  committee,  ex-Commissioner  Li.  H.  Bamum,  chiimfi. 
reported  as  follows: 

Voucher  1 |10  21 

Voucher  2 1 55 

Voucher  3 4S 

Voucher  4 551 

Voucher  5 63 

Voucher  6 93';«; 

Voucher  7 10  3 

Voucher  8 203S 

Voucher  9 4fli 

Voucher  10 4  51 

Total  disbursements |1G0  49 

On  motion  of  Jared  Sandford,  this  report  was  adopted. 
Annual  report  of  Henry  B.  Sanford,  treasurer   of  the  New  Ted 
State  Association  of  Commissioners  and  Superintendents: 

Amount  in  treasury  June  18,  1888 $106  08 

Beceiyed  for  membership  dues,  June  18  and  20»  1888 97  06 

Total $203  « 

DiBBURSEBIEinrS. 

1.  J.  A.  Foshay,  secretary,  cash  disbursements $10  Ji 

2.  Binghamton  Publishing  Company,  printing 1 50 

3.  Syracuse  Journal  Company,  printing 4  S 

4  A.  C.  Aldridge,  cash  disbursements 5  5* 

6.  A.  P.  Chapin,  cash  disbursements 6  31 

6.  A.  P.  Chapin,  printing  proceedings  1887 93  (i 

7.  G  K  White,  cash  disbursements 10  5i 

8.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  printing  and  stationery 20 1& 

9.  Syracuse  Herald,  copies  mailed 4  OD 

10.  H.  R  Sanf ord,  cash  disbursements if* 

$160  tf 
Balance  on  hand  January  20,  1888 42  fi 


$i03* 


The  report  was  adopted. 

D.  D.  Metcalf  offered  the  following: 


BesolverL  That  artielo  Qvo  of  tho  consUtution  be  amended  to  read  as  follow?:  1i| 
officers  of  this  association  shall  bo  a  president,  two  vice-presidents  two  secr^Ur^^ 
a  treasurer,  who  shall  be  olec-U>il  annually  bv  ballot,  and  shaU  iischaree  tbe  w^ 
duties  of  such  offlcors,  and  they  shall  continue  In  office  until  their  BnocesBors  ftnekAt 
Adopted.  ••w^^owv 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  hx  a  uiaS" 
mous  vote: 

President,  James  L.  Lusk,  of  Broome  county;  first  vice-presidfli 
James  A.  Thayer,  of  Yates  county;  second  vice-president,  Jame^ 
Lock  wood,  of  Westchester  county;  secretaries,  A.  C.  Aldridge,  ^ 
Victor,  N.  Y.,  and  D.  D.  Metcalf,  of  Oswego;  treasurer,  H.  R  Sanfai 
of  Syracuse. 
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The  association  tendered  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  of  1887, 
and  especially  to  President  Charles  E.  White  and  Secretary  A.  C. 
Aldridge  for  the  able  and  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  dis- 
charged their  duties. 

Commissioner  Jared  Sandf ord  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resohed,  That  all  the  publio  schools  la  this  State,  outside  the  cities,  organized  and 
exlstinflT  under  the  provisions  of  spotnal  acts,  should  be  brought  within  the  provisions 
of  the  general  school  acts,  by  necessary  loglslation.    Adopted. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  was  questioned  by  the  commissioners  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  work  and  teaching  and  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
trustees  and  commissioners.  In  answering  questions,  he  spoke  for 
about  half  an  hour. 

Superintendent  Draper  urged  that  the  reports  and  Code  be  faith- 
fully distributed  by  commissioners  as  soon  as  practicable  after  receiv- 
ing them  this  year. 

He  then  said  that  Dr.  French  would  for  the  balance  of  this  year 
present  the  subject  of  drawing  at  institutes. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  How  are  we  to  accommodate  teachers 
in  giving  the  uniform  examinations  ?"  he  said  there  are  two  classes  of 
fellows;  one  always  finds  a  way  to  do  a  good  thing,  the  other  always 
sees  all  the  reasons  why  the  thing  cannot  be  done.  "  I  admire  tne 
fellows  who  always  find  a  way."  Have  teachers  attend  the  nearest 
examination,  and  if  they  fail  to  pass  for  first  grade  they  may  get  a 
second  grade  certificate;  if  not  that,  then  a  third  grade;  if  not  a  third 
grade,  get  rid  of  them.  Public  schools  are  not  alms-houses.  If  they 
cannot  come  up  to  a  proper  standard  they  must  not  teach.  It  is  your 
duty  as  commissioner  to  protect  the  legal  rights  of  teachers.  You  will 
be  subject  to  many  inconveniences  at  first,  perhaps,  but  you  must  over- 
come them.  If  you  wish  to  hold  a  special  examination,  apply  to  the 
Department.  To  bridge  over  an  emergency,  give  a  temporary  permit 
good  till  the  next  examination  without  examination.  If  the  standard 
is  not  high  enough,  put  it  where  you  please,  but  not  lower. 

Motion  that  the  minutes  of  this  association  be  printed  in  the  Super- 
intendent's report,  referred  to  the  president  and  secretaries. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  offered: 

ResolcefU  That  we  believe  that  boards  of  supervisors  should  be  empowered  to  reor- 
ganize tlie  school  commissioner  districts  in  their  respective  counties  and  organize  new 
districts  where  the  number  of  school  districts  in  any  one  commissioner  district  shall 
equal  or  exceed  150  school  districts.    Adopted. 

In  response  to  calls.  President-elect  James  L.  Lusk  said  that  he  con- 
sidered the  honor  that  had  been  conferred  upon  him  the  greatest  that 
any  man  could  have,  and  with  God's  help  he  would  fill  it  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  Mr.  Lusk  impressed  the  commissioners  with  the  impor- 
tance and  dignity  of  their  work.  He  urged  them  to  be  earnest,  active, 
vigilant,  independent,  and  thus  lead  the  State  of  New  York  into  the 
vanguard  of  educational  progress.  In  conclusion  he  thanked  the  asso- 
ciation for  the  confidence  and  trust  they  reposed  in  him,  and  the  con- 
vention adjourned. 


CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE  L 

This  society  Bliall  be  known  as  the  New  York  Stat«  Association  of 
Commissioners  and  Superintendents. 

ARTICLE  n. 

The  objects  of  this  association  shall  be  the  elevation  and  improTe< 
ment  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

ARTICLE  nL 

Section  1.  Any  school  commissioner,  state,  city  or  village  superin- 
tendent, or  person  having  held  such  position,  residing  in  the  State. 
shall,  on  payment  of  the  dues  for  one  year,  be  a  member  of  this 
association,  but  retirement  from  such  school  office  shall  not  cause  for- 
feiture of  membership  in  this  association. 

§  2.  By  vote  of  the  association  persons  may  be  elected  honortrr 
members. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  annual  dues  shall  be  one  dollar,  and  no  person  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  membership  who  has  not  paid  the  dues  for  the 
current  year. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  a  president,  two  vice-presi- 
dents, two  secretaries  and  treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  annually  br 

*       • 

ballot,  and  shall  discharge  the  usual  duties  of  such  officers.    Thej 

shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

» 

ARTICI.E  YL 

Section  1.  The  annual  election  of  officers  shall  take  place  between 
the  hours  of  eleven  a.  m.  and  two  p.  m.  on  the  last  day  of  the  annual 
meeting,  at  such  place  as  the  association  may  select* 

§  2.  Said  election  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  three  inspectors 
of  election,  appointed  by  the  jjresident  The  report  of  the  inspector* 
shall  be  final. 

§  3.  Tlie  person  receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  anr 
office,  shall  be  declared  elected. 

ARTICLE  YIL 

No  bill  shall  be  paid  l)y  the  treasurer  unless  allo^ved  and  indorsed 
by  the  auditing  committee. 

ARTICLE   Vm. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  association  shall  constitute  the 
executive  committee. 

§  2.  At,  or  near  the  close  of  each  annual  meeting,  the  president 
fill  ill  ai)poiut  the  auditing  committee  to  serve  during  the  ensuin*' vear. 
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§  3.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting,  the  president  shall 
appoint  a  committee  on  school  legislation,  and  a  committee  on  school 
Bupervison,  said  committee  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

§  4  The  president  shall  appoint  a  committee  on  resolutions,  and 
one  on  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  next  meeting. 

§  5.  Each  committee,  except  the  executive  committee,  shall  consist 
of  three  members. 

AETICLE  IX. 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any 
regular  meeting  of  the  association  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  provided 
notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have  been  given  at  the 
previous  annual  meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 


L  For  good  and  sufficient  cause  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  may 
be  changed  by  the  executive  committee.' 

2.  The  treasurer  shall  report  annually  to  the  association,  in  detail, 
is  receipts  and  expenditures. 

S.  The  president,  with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  the  executive 
committee,  shall  prepare  the  programme  of  exercises. 

4  The  president  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  limit  all  papers  to 
one-half  hour. 

5.  In  debate  no  member  shall  speak  on  the  same  subject  more  than 
twice,  nor  longer  than  five  minutes  each  time,  unless  by  consent  of 
tbe  association. 

Adopted  at  Albany,  January  26, 1882. 

HENRY  R  SANFORD, 
Chairman  of  CammiUee  on  ConsHtuHon,  eUk 
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NAMES  OF  PERSONS  WHO  PAID  ANNUAL  DUES  FOB  M 


A.  C.  Aldridge Victor. 

S.  H.  Albro Fredonia. 

W.  R  Anderson. Washington. 

W.  J.  Barr Elba. 

A.  S.  Bickmore New  York. 

T.  tt  Betts Cropaeyville 

G.  H.  Beattys New  York. 

L.  H.  Bamum Bloods. 

L.  W.  Barrett Albany. 

Eugene  Bouton New  Paltz. 

W.  A  Baldwin Volney. 

C.  T.  Barnes Sauquoit. 

0.  W.  Bardeen Syracuse. 

J.  W.  Barbur Granville. 

T.  D.  Beattys New  York. 

T  D.Blye Central  Square. 

C  H.  Brown New  York. 

J.  J.  Callanan CaUanan's  Comeza 

G.  D.  Chamberlain Franklin. 

W.  B.  Codling Northport. 

G.  V.  Chapin Chapinville. 

R  H.  Cook Potsdam. 

G  W.  Cooper New  York. 

O.  D.  Clark BaldwinsTille. 

L  O.  Crissey New  York  (withKouw 

&  Co.,  38  Park  Bow,  ^87 

A.  G.  Cropsey. Bath  Beach. 

A.  P.  Chapin Rochester. 

H.  W.  ChUds. Syracuse. 

E.  S.  Divine Binghamton. 

A.  S.  Draper Albany. 

H.  W.  Davis Liberty. 

W.  H.  Everett Dexter. 

L.  M.  Evans Buffalo. 

S.  A.  Ellis Rochester. 

J.  H.  French Rochester. 

Geo.  Fenton Broadalbin. 

R  Foresman New  York. 

M.  C.  Finley Palmyra. 

A.  W.  Fenton Howard. 

C.  H.  Foster Warsaw. 

J.  R  Flagg Frewsburgh. 

Ida  L.  GiTiiin Mexico. 

E.  R  Gregory Edmeston. 

Josiah  Gailey Sterling  Station. 

Francis  S.  Godfrey Waterloo. 

Neil  Gilmour Ballston. 
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T.  L.  Grout East  Springfield. 

W.  N.  Harris. Gansevoori 

H.  B.  Harrison Borden. 

C.  H.  Howell Riverhead. 

H.  S.  Howard,  Jr Watkins. 

C.  R  Hawkins Albany. 

J.  H.  Hoose Cortland. 

W.  R  Hall Norwich. 

L.  C.  Hayes Norwich. 

ISiL  M.  Horton Coventry. 

M.  B.  Hall Liberty. 

S.  B.  Howe •. Schenectady. 

R  W.  Jones Lowville. 

F.  W.  Knapp Etna. 

E.  B.  Knapp Skaneateles. 

R  A  Kneeland Geneseo. 

L.  W.  Lake Hamburg. 

J.  L.  Lusk Binghamton. 

W.  D.  Lewis Washington  MiUs;^ 

J.  B.  Lockwood White  Plains. 

S.  W.  Maxson ^. .  Adams  Center. 

Andrew  McMillan Utica. 

T.  M.  Miller Utica. 

L.  L.  Morse Victor. 

J.  F.  McCormick Ballston  Centey. 

D.  D.  Metcalf Hanibal  Center. 

D.  D.  N.  Marvin Baldwinville. 

J.  H.  Mann West  Fulton. 

C.  D.  McLean Brockport. 

D.  McNetton Syracuse. 

Randolph  McNutt Buffalo. 

D.  A  Morrison Montgomery. 

J.  J.  Moran Kingston. 

M.  J.  Michael Rome. 

H.  D.  Nottingham Manlius. 

S.  H.  Newberry Newport. 

Everett  O'Neil Savannah. 

George  Peckham Moravia. 

K  J.  Peck Owego.  • 

D.  E.  Parsons Pittsford. 

F.  E.  Payne Oriskany  FalLsL 

Elba  Reynolds  Belmont 

Jeremiah  Smith Rochester. 

W.  A.  Staffin Collins  Centre. 

R  G.  H.  Speed Tompkins. 

L.  F.  Stillman Cortland. 

H.  R  Sanford Syracuse. 

Edward  Smith Syracuse. 

W.  E.  Sheldon Boston,  Mass. 

C.  E.  Smith Lancaster. 

Jared  Sandf ord Mt.  Vernon. 

L  H.  Stout Farmer  Village* 

H.  A.  Soule Cattaraugus. 
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€.  W.  Smith Kendall 

Myron  Schermerhom fUizaville. 

O.  H.  Shattuck Medina. 

M.  W.  Scott Binghamton. 

8.  S.  Surdam Oyster  Bay. 

A-  G.  Slocum Coming. 

J.  A.  Thayer Penn  Yan. 

George  Terwilliger High  FalLa. 

Charles  Van  Marter Newfield. 

O.  H.  Verrill FrankHn. 

William  WestfaU Wurtsboro. 

H.  P.  Whitney Ilion. 

Charles  E.  White. Syracuse. 

L.  O.  WiswelL Nichols. 

li.  J.  Wilson. Blis& 

K.  N.  Washburn Springfield, 

W.  H.  Whitney New  York. 

E.  P.  Waterbury Albany. 

J.  M.  Wardner llainboTr. 

Frank  B.  Wickes WillBborongh. 

J.  Freeman  Wells Adirondack. 

J.  C.  Weast Rotterdam. 

C  H.  Wicks , ,  • , Panama. 

Names  BECxiyED  too  Lati  fob  Classification. 

James  B.  Curley Hempstead. 

Bobert  G.  Woods West  Somerset 

Ezra  J.  Day Valconr. 
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N.  Y.  State  Association  of,  proceedings 1077 

State  Council  of,  proceedings  at 1055 

Oobb,  C.  If., 

paper  by,  on  **  How  to  Encourage  a  Taste  for  Good  Beading  In 
Pupils  of  Grammar  Grades  " 1010 

Cohoes, 

report  of  C.  F.  Merrill,  city  superintendent 621 

Colby,  E.  C, 

report  of,  on  "  Industrial  Drawing  " 968 

Gook,  E.  H., 

remarks  by,  "  The  School  Commissioner  from  the  Standpoint  of 
the  Teacher  " 1088 

Gommissioners. 

(See  School  Commissioners.) 

Gompulsoxy  Education, 

report  on,  by  Sherman  Williams 811 

resolution  concerning,  by  State  Council  of  Superintendents 1058 

Constitution, 

of  N.  T.  State  Association  of  Commissioners  and  Superintendents,  1128 

Cornell  University. 

(See  State  Scholarships  at  Cornell  University.) 

Cortland  Normal  and  Training  School, 

report  of  local  board 117 

Council  of  Superintendents. 

(See  State  Council  of  Superintendents.) 


Davis,  Charles  S., 

paperby,  on  "Geography;  ^/«a  /.  »■ 

tarySchools" _  •....     ^^  be  Taught  in  Our  Uenm- 

*    *   *  *   •  VAH 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  Institu-C^^o^^^ 

1.  List  of  Superintendents..  -    ^  •••...        ' 

2.  Reports  of  Superintendeixt^*'  ^ 

N.  Y.  Institution  for  the  J^^truo*/^.,  ^#  -r^     ^        ,  ^ 

N  Y.  Institution  for  the  ^fP^^ed  Jnstructioo  o/S  Mnie^  m 

St  Joseph's  Institute  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  IW 

Mutes 

Central  N.  Y.  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes. m 

Western  N.  Y.  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes. ..  m 

Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the  iniproV^'  'in^ 

ticn  of  Deaf  Mutes m 

Northern  N.  Y.  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes .!.!.'. m 

8.  Statistical  table \ .........    W 

Decisions  in  Appeal  Cases, 

by  State  Superintendent ^ 

Dewey,  Mrs.  Julia  M., 

paperby,  oh  '*  Language  Work  for  Primary  Schools  *' W 

District  Quota, 

statistics  concerning % 

Districts,  School, 

statistics  concerning 0 

Dunkirk, 

report  of  J.  W.  Babcock,  City  Superintendent tt 

Educational  Exhibit, 

1.  Department  circular 0 

2.  List  of  contributors 0 

Elmira, 

report  of  G.  V.  B.  Merrill,  City  Superintendent S 

Exhibits, 

No.  1.  Statistical  tables,  1887 % 

2.  General  school  statistics • 

3.  Normal  schools 9 

4.  American  Museum  of  Natural  History tf 

5.  Teachers'  institutes fg 

6.  School  Commissioners S0 

7.  City  Superintendents  of  Schools flE 

8.  Uniform  examinations  for  Commissioners*  certificates ® 

9.  State  Scholarships  at  Cornell  University 711 

10.  State  certificates 19 

11.  Indian  schools Hi 

12.  Institutions  for  Deaf  and  Dumb IV 
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Szhibits — (Continued),  pj^oe. 

13.  Institution  for  the  Blind 786 

14.  Nautical  aohool 793 

15.  Teachers'  classes 801 

16.  Compulsory  education 809 

17.  Educational  exhibit 815 

18.  Decisions  by  State  Superintendent  in  appeal  cases 823 

19.  Flans  and  specifications  for  school-houses 935 

20.  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association 945 

21.  State  Council  of  Superintendents 1055 

22.  Associated  Academic  Principals 1061 

23.  New  York  State  Association  of  School  Commissioners  and 

Superintendents 1077 

Poster,  L.  C, 

pai>er  by,  on  "  The  Bases  and  Methods  of  Promotions  " 1025 

Predonia  Ifonnal  and  Training  School, 

report  of  local  board 126 

Free  School  Fund, 

statistics  concerning 77 

French,  Dr.  John  H.,  Institute  Conductor, 

report  of 209 

General  School  Statistics. 

(See  Statistical  Tables.) 

Qeneseo  Ifomial  and  Training  School, 

report  of  local  board 137 

Griffith,  Qeorge, 

President's  address,  State  Teachers'  Association 952 

Hand,  Bichard  L., 

address  of  welcome,  State  Teachers'  Association 947 

Holiday  Conference, 

of  Associated  Academic  Principals ;  proceedings  of .' 1061 

Hudson, 

report  of  J.  M.  Frost,  City  Superintendent 628 

Indian  Schools, 

1.  Names  and  addresses  of  Superintendents 759 

2.  Repoits  of  Sup^^rintendents : 

J.  E.  Hazard,  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reservation 759 

N.  L.  Tilden,  Oneida  and  Madison  reservation 761 

W.  W.  Newman,  Onondaga  reservation 762 

S.  G.  Grow,  St.  Regis  reservation 763 

J.  S.  Raynor,  Shinnecock  and  Poospatuck  reservation 764 

W.  L.  Paxon,  Tonawanda  reservation 76S 

N.  P.  Browning,  Tuscarora  reservation 76% 
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Institutes.  ^^ 

(See  TeacherB'  Institutes  J 

Institutions   for   Deaf   and   Dumb. 

(See  Deaf  and  Dumb  Tustitutians.) 

Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes, 

report  of  Principal 71 

Institution  for  the  Blind. 

(See  Blind,  InstitiUionfor,) 

Instruction, 

number  of  pupils  instructed,  statistics  conoeming^ 73 

Jamestown, 

re])ort  of  S.  O.  Love,  City  Superintendent 06 

Kimball,  J.  W., 

i-eport  of  committee  "On  the  Condition  of  Education  " 952 

Enapp,  Ezra  B., 

paper  by,  on  "  The  Teachers' Institute  " 1QB9 

Le  Couteulx,  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  Improved  Inst^ll^ 
tion  of  Deaf-Mutes, 

report  of  Principal 781 

liibraries, 

(See  Scliool  District  Libraries  J 

Licenses,  Teachers, 

statistics  concerning 74 

Lockport, 

report  of  C.  W.  Wasson,  City  Superintendent 631 

Long  Island  City, 

report  of  S.  J.  Pardee,  City  Superintendent & 

Lusk,  Jame^  L., 

paper  by,  on  **  Recent  School  Legislation  " 1»« 

Manual  Training, 

roflolution  conferning \\& 

McMillan,  Andrew, 

rof^ponso  \o  iuidress  of  welcome  by in?? 

Milne,  James  M., 

I>aiK'r  l)y,  on  '*  Improved  Methods  of  Education  " 979 

Nautical  School, 

report  of  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 7^ 

Ne-wburgh, 

rci)ort  of  K.  y.  K.  Moutfort,  City  Superintendent 6» 
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BTew  Paltz  Normal  and  Training  School,  p^b. 

report  of  local  board 148 

NTew  York, 

report  of  John  Jasper,  City  Superintendent 640 

NTew  York  Institution   for  the   Instruction  of  Deaf 
and  Dumb, 

report  of  Principal 771 

NTew  York  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction 
of  Deaf  Mutes, 

report  of  Principal 772 

!few    York    State    Association     of     Commissioners 
and   Superintendents, 

proceedings  of  annual  meeting,  1888 1077 

address  of  welcome.  Prof.  M.  W.  Scx)tt 107^ 

response,  by  Prof.  A.  McMillan 1079 

address,  by  Prof.  Charles  E.  White 1081 

remarks  by  Prof.  E.  H.  Cook,  "The  School  Commissioner — From 

the  Standpoint  of  a  Teacher  '* 1088 

paper  by  Ezra  B.  Knapp,  **  The  Teachers*  Institute  " 1089 

paper  by  James  L.  Lusk,  "  Recent  School  Legislation." 1095 

address  by  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 

Instruction,  "The  Law   Relating  to  School  Commissioners  — 

How  t(y  Improve  the  Country  Schools." 1101 

Bickmore,  Prof.  A.  S.  —  lecture  by 1118 

paper  by  Commissioner  Charles  W.  Smith,  "  Grading  the  Country 

Schools  " 1119 

resolutions 1124 

constitution  of  association 1128 

by-laws  of  association 1129 

list  of  members  of  association 1130 

S'ew  York  State  Teachers*  Association, 

proceedings  of  annual  meeting,  1887 

address  of  welcome,  Hon.  Richard  L.  Hand 947 

response,  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Surdam 949 

president's  address.  Prof.  Qeo.  GrilStli 952 

report  of  committee  "  On  the  Condition  of  Education,'*  Prof.  J.  W. 

Kimball 952 

report  of  committee  on  "  Industrial  Education,"  Miss  H.  R.  Bums,  960 

report  on  "  Industrial  Drawing,"  E.  C.  Colby 968 

report  on  "  Homo-made  Apparatus,"  Prof.  John  F.  Woodhull 969 

address  by  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 

Instruction 970 

paper:  "Improved  Methods  of  Education,"  by  Prof.  James M. 

Milne 979 


Schools,"  by  Prof.  Charles  S.  Davis 

paper:  "Language  Work  for  Primary  Schools,"  by 

Dewey 

paper :  "  How  to  Encourage  a  Taste  for  Qood  Beadii 

Qrammar  Gradea,"  by  Prof.  C.  N.  Cobb 

paper:   "The  Senses  and  their  Culture,"  by   Prol 

Balliet 

paper:  "County  Supervision,"  by  J.  Buasell  Parson! 
abstract  of  oddresson  "  Natural  Methods  of  Teachin 

by  Dr.  L.  Sauveur 

paper:  "The  Bases  and  Methods  of  PromotioD," 

Foster 

resolutions,  reported  by  committee 

paper:  "The  Duty  of  a  Superintendent  or  Principal 

nates,"  by  Prof.  John  D.  Wilson 

paper:  "Education  for Cltizeoshlp,"  by  Dr.  Charles 

remarks  by  Kev.  Dr.  R.  8.  Storra 

list  of  members  of  association 

normal  SchoolB, 

1.  List  of  schools,  piincipalB,  and  officers  of  local  bo 
'2.  Reports  of  Local  Boards : 

Albany 

Brockport 

Buffalo 

Cortland. 

Predonia 

Qeneseo 

NewPaltz 

Oswego 

Potsdam 


• 
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O'Brien,  D.,  Attomey-Gteneral,  pa^i 

opinion  of,  in  reference  to  Teachers'  Institutes 1112 

Ogdensburg, 

report  of  Barney  Whitney,  City  Superintendent 648 

Oneida  and  Madison  Beservation, 

report  of  N.  L.  Tilden,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools 761 

Oneonta  Normal  School, 

statement  concerning 18 

Onondaga  Beservation, 

report  of  W.  W.  Newman,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools 762 

Oswego, 

report  of  E.  J.  Hamilton,  City  Superintendent 652 

Oswego  Normal  and  Training  School, 

report  of  local  board 162 

Parsons,  J.  Bnssell,  Jr., 

paper  by,  on  "  County  Supervision  " 1019 

Potsdam  Normal  and  Training  School, 

report  of  local  board 17i 

Poughkeepsie, 

report  of  Edward  Burgess,  City  Superintendent 667 

Promotions, 

resolutions  concerning 1059 

Public  Moneys, 

receive<l  and  apportioned,  statistics  concerning 76 

Quotas,  District, 

statistics  concerning 75 

Beports, 

of  School  Commissioners,  statistical 42 

of  School  Commissioners,  financial 51 

of  School  Commissioners,  written 243 

of  local  boards  of  Normal  schools 87 

of  City  Superintendents,  statistical 42 

of  City  Superintendents,  financial 51 

of  City  Superintendents,  written 603 
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Reports  —  (  Continued),  its, 

of  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 13f 

of  Institute  Conductors W 

of  Examiners,  State  certificates 741 

of  Superintendents  of  Indian  Schools <3S 

of  Superintendents  of  deaf  and  dumb  institutions TTl 

of  Superintendent  of  blind  institution W 

of  N.  Y.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  Nautical  School 7K 

of  Prof.  Sherman  Williams,  on  compulsory  education 811 

of  Committee  on  plans  for  school-houses  Hi 

Resolutions, 

of  Committee,  N.  Y.  State  Teachers'  Association 1O30,  M 

of  State  Council  of  Superintendents 1058,  l& 

of  Associated  Academic  Principals 1071,  liia 

of  Committee,  adopted  at  Association  of  Commissioners  and 
Superintendents 1134,  IIS 

Rochester, 

report  of  S.  A.  Ellis,  City  Superintendent 660 

Some, 

report  of  M.  J.  Michael,  City  Superintendent 681 

Sanford,  Henry  B.  Institute  Conductor 

report  of 23 

Sauveur,  Dr.  L. 

remarks  by,  on  ''The  Study  of  Children  as  an  Element  in  the 
Training  of  Teachers" 393 

abstract  of  address  of,  on  "Natural  Method  of  TeachiDg 
Language." '. MB 

Schenectady, 

report  of  S.  B.  Howe,  City  Superintendent 65 

School  Commissioners, 

statistical  reports  of,  abstract  from 42 

financial  reports  of,  abstract  from a 

names  and  j)Ost-oflico  addresses  of 245 

school  commissioner  districts 247 

department  circular £5 

written  repoits  of :  Dist. 

John  J.  Oil  Ian  an Albany 1   ^ 

Charles  Do  La  Mator 2   ' SB 

Goortro  McDonald 3 ]] ^ 

Goor^o  E.  Forj^uson Allceany 1    ^q 

Bascoin  r.  MapcB 2  ...  % 

Wal I Uf'o  Thomson Broome. 1  ^                  ^ 

Janios  L.  Lusk 2            ^ 


School  CommisBloners  —  f  Con^muafJ, 


Hawton  O.  McKood CuttarauKDB.... 

Qeorco  W.  Bofco 

JoaiahOaller       CnruBa 

(^orffo  Prckham 

ChttrW  n.  Wicks Chaataoqoa.... 

Emmous  J,  Bwltt 

Jamos  It.  Flwric 

Arthur  P.  Nkhola ChemnnK 

IjO  R'>y  C.  Hayes CheooDso 

WllUall.  null 

BoffoniS.  Taylor. Clinton 

Herbert  Ooodspesd 

OllvorW  H&Uoabeck........  Colambla 

tetor  BllTemall 

FronkJ  Siiulres Cottlanil 

OuBtavuB  A.'Crofoot 

Peri-y  L.  Purdy        Delaware 

Ebeaczer  R.  HBrkoes^ 

Qeorge  ff  Draper Dutchew 

Albortr  anilth       

ChrislophorE.  Smith Erie 

Charles  H.  Iile 

Gumoy  O.  Dllllnsham 

Fayotto  L.  Ulller. Eiiifli. 

Cheater  B.  UcLoudhlln. 

James  H.  Ward ni>r Franklin  

Lauriston  M.  Sorry 

Josetih  n.  Tliyno Fulton 

Trilllam  £.  PtcdUco Oonosee 

Henry  B-TPhitpomb Greene 

Fletcher  Smith 

fianlel  Cochran Hamilton 

Jacob  H.  Biios.  .1 Herkimer 

HarrlnKtonF  Whitney. 

William  H.  Ercrott Jefferson 

Charles  A.  Shaver. 

Perrin  A.  Stroutch. 

Toorhcos  Overbauch KlnKs 

Leonard  T.  Colo Lewis 

BobortW  J-oni'B 

n.  Austin  Enooland.Jr Llvlntcatuii 

Horace  £.  Pi-rklns 

Lyman  B.  Blnkcman Maillaon  - 

Chester  J.  Farkor 

N.Curtli'oHolt Mujir.™ 

Jeremiah  Bmlth 

Henry  E.  Siilisliury 

CbanncDy  O.  Iticbards 

Fred.  J.  Bwlft. 

Wm.  D.  Biddlocomo 

E<lwanl  A.  O'Brien 

Everett  TL  Edcerton 

Jeromo  F,  Hilts 

Alfred  J  Jaaueth 

Ezra  B  Knapp 

H.  D,  SoltinKham 

OoorKO  T.  Chapin 

Albert  C.  AidridKO 
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School  Commissioners —  (Continued),         j^j^^ 

David  A.  Morrison Orange 1  op 

IraLkCase 2  id 

Charles  W.  Smith Orleans lA 

DaWd  D.  Metcalf Oswego i   4C 

Jamos  S.  Ludinfirton 2  » 

Jay  B.  Colo 3  m 

Theodore  L.  Grout Otsego l  m 

Daniel  Washburn 2  it 

James  A.  Fbshay Putnam li 

Edward  T.  Allen Queens 1  m 

James  B.  Curloy 2  a 

J.  Russell  Parsons,  Jr.. Bepsselaer l  A 

Lewis  N.  8.  Miller 2  is 

Theodore  Frean Richmond m 

Thomas  W.  Suffern Rockland m 

George  A.  Lewis St  Lawrence i  «i 

JohnA.Haig 2  or 

Harlan  S.  Perrigo s  m 

James  F.  McCormick Saratoga, 1  m 

James  G.  Weeden 2  as 

C.  W.  VanSantvoord Schenectady. soi 

Le  Grand  Van  Tuyl Schoharie 1  sa 

JacobH.Mann 2  SA 

Henry  S.  Howard,  Jr. Schuyler 8? 

James  8.  Boughton Seneca B 

Loring  H.  Bamum Steuben l  tt 

Wesley  W.  Smith 2  a 

George  H.  Cleaves Suffolk 1  81 

Douglas  Conklin., 2  SM 

William  Westf all.' Sullivan 1 a 

Melvin  Hornbeck 2  Bi 

Leonard  0.  Eastman Tioga W 

Amasa  G.  Q^nung Tompkins 1  HI 

Frank  W.  Knapp 2  ut 

JohnH.DoWitt Ulster 1  ..............,.!.......   w 

Pottir  E.  Lefever 2  Bi 

Leonard  Davis S  B 

Loyal  L.  Davis Warren Sj 

Joseph  W.  Barbur Wahington 1  B 

Wm.  n.  Cook 2  !!.!!!.....!.....!....!   » 

Edward  C.  Delano Wayne 1  5C 

MarkC.Finloy 2  .....!!.!...!.!.........    « 

Jarcd  Sandford Westchester i  n 

James  B.  Lockwood 2  8B 

John  W.  Littel S  .  ..    » 

C.  Herbert  Foster Wyoming 1  sa 

Clark  son  A.  Hall *  2 ^ 

James  A.  Thayer Yates. *       [/      m 

N.  Y.  Stat^  Association  of,  proceeding's jtn7 

School  Conunissioner  Districts, 

towns  composing 147 

School  Districts, 

statistii's  concorninp ff 
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School  District  Ijibraries,  paob. 

Btatistics  concerning 80 

School-hoiuses, 

number  of 67 

cost  and  value  of 68 

School-house  Sites, 

statistics  concerning 68 

School  Moneys, 

statistics  concerning 76,     78 

School  Terms, 

length  of 72 

Scott,  M.  W., 

address  of  welcome  by 1079 

Seeley,  Dr.  L., 

paper  by,  on  "  Training  of  Teachers  in  Germany  " 9M 

Shinnecock  and  Foospatuck  Beservation, 

report  of  J.  S.  Raynor,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools 764 

Sites. 

(See  School-hou^e  Sites,) 

Smith,  Charles  W., 

paper  by,  on  "  Grading  the  Bural  Schools  " 1119 

Smith,  Miss  M.  E., 

paper  by,  on  "  Herbart  and  his  Philosophy  of  Education  " 984 

State  Certificates, 

1.  Questions  submitted  at  examinations,  1887 735 

2.  Written  reports  of  examiners 741 

3.  Tabulated  statement  of  examinations,  1887 746 

4.  List  of  successful  candidates,  1887  * 747 

5.  List  of  State  certificates  granted  from  1875  to  1886,  inclusive 748 

6.  Statistical  table,  1875  to  1887 751 

7.  Circular  and  regulations  for  1888 762 

State  Scholarships  at  Cornell  University, 

1.  Department  circular  to  School  Commissioners  and  City 

Superintendents 728 

2.  Department  circular ;  iuHtruotions  to  examiners 725 
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State  Scholarships  at  Cornell  University — (OonHnuedl  p^ 

3.  Questions  submitted  at  examinations  June  4,  1887 737 

4.  Complete  list  of  State  scholars,  1887 72S 

6.  Table  showing  number  of  candidates  examined  and  ap- 
pointed, 1887 731 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

report  of: 

list  of  exhibits 5 

some  comparisons S 

in  the  cities S 

inthecountry IS 

attendance 11 

what  shall  be  taught? 15 

the  Normal  schools IT 

Oneonta  Normal  School H 

appropriations  for  Normal  schools » 

other  Normal  work * 

teachers*  certificates tl 

State  certificates Vk 

college  graduates  as  teachers S 

teachers'  institutes S 

State  scholarships  at  Cornell  University % 

architects'  plans  for  school-houses fi 

code  of  public  instruction » 

Indian  reservations 5) 

State  educational  conventions S 

educational  exhibit % 

institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind S 

conclusion 34 

address  by,  at  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association S70 

address  by,  at  New  York  State  Association  of  School  Commis- 
sioners and  Superintendents UPI 

decisions  by,  in  appeal  cases 83 

Statistical  Tables, 

Exhibit  No.  1 : 

1.  Stiitement  of  State  tax  levied  in  1882  and  in  1887 37 

2.  Statement  of  school  tax  paid  and  school  moneys  received  by 

eaeh  county 38 

3.  Apporti<jnment  of  school  moneys SS 

4.  Abstract  of  statistical  reports  of  School  Commissioners  and 

City  Superintendents 43 

5.  Abstract  of  financial  reports  of  School  Commissioners  and 

City  Superintendents 51 

6.  Investment  of  the  capital  of  the  Common  School  Fund ^ 

7.  Comparative  statistical  and  financial    statements  for  the 

yeai-s  1882  and  1887 ^ 
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Statistical  Tables — (Coniinued),  p^ob. 

Exhibit  No.  2:   . 

school-houses,  number  of 67 

school-houses,  cost  and  value 68 

school  districts,  number  of 67 

school  sites,  cost  and  value  of 68 

children,  number  of 69 

attendance 69 

school  terms 72 

instruction,  number  of  pupils  instructed 73 

teachers,  number  of 73 

teachers'  licenses 74 

teachers'  wages 74  . 

district  quota 75 

public  moneys,  receipts  and  payments 76 

Free  School  Fund 77 

school  moneys  received  and  apportioned 78 

school  district  libraries 80 

Exhibit  No.  3 : 

Normal  schools 187 

Exhibit  No.  5 : 

teachers'  institutes 225 

Exhibit  No.  9 : 

State  scholarships  at  Cornell  University 731 

Exhibit  No.  10 : 

State  certificates 761 

Exhibit  No.  11 : 

Indian  schools 767 

Exhibit  No.  12 : 

institutions  for  deaf  and  dumb 784 

State  Teachers'  Association. 

(See  New  York  State  Teachers*  Association,) 
State  Council  of  City  Superintendents, 

proceedings  of,  1887 1055 

Statistics. 

(See  Statistical  Tables.) 

St.  Joseph's  Institute  for  the  Improved  Instruction 
of  Deaf-Mutes, 

report  of  Superintendent 773 

Storrs,  Rev.  Dr., 

remarks  of 1050 

Stout,  Isaac  H.,  Institute  Conductor, 

report  of 223 
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St.  Begis  Beservation, 

report  of  S.  G.  Grow,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools 70 

Superintendents  of  City  Schools. 

(See  City  Superintendents  of  Schools.) 

Sui>erintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

(See  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,) 

Surdam,  C.  E. 

response  by.  State  Teachers'  Association 9tt 

Syracuse, 

report  of  Edward  Smith,  Oity  Superintendent 669 

Teachers, 

statistics  concerning 73 

Teachers'  Classes, 

in  academies,  list 8(B 

discussion  concerning 991 

Teachers'  Institutes, 

1.  Names  and  addresses  of  institute  conductors. . , 209 

a.  Beports  of  institute  conductors : 

Dr.  John  H.  French 909 

Prof.  H.  R.  Sanford AS 

Prof.  S.  H.  Albro 216 

Prof.  C.  T.  Barnes 319 

Prof.  I.  H.  Stout m 

3.  Statistical  tables : 

(a)  List  of  institutes  held  during  1887 SK 

(6)  Table  showing  attendance 221 

(c)  Comparative  summary  for  ten  years 230 

4.  Copy  of  attendance  certificate 231 

5.  Sample  institute  programmes 253 

6.  Department  circular ;  instructions  to  commissionerB 237 

opinion  of  Attomey-Gteneral,  concerning 1112 

discussion  concerning..,.,,,,,,,,,.,,,.,., ,,.,,,, .,,,., *7 

Teachers'  Licenses, 

statistics  concerning 74 

Teachers'  Tenure  of  Office, 

resolutions  concerning 1059 

Teachers'  Wages, 

statistics  concerning ^ 
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Tona^randa  Beservation,  PAoa 

report  of  W.  L.  Paxon,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Sohools 766 

Troy, 

report  of  David  Beattie,  City  Superintendent 872 

Tuscarora  Reservation, 

report  of  N.  P.  Browning,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools 766 

TJniform  Examinations  for  Commissioners'  Certifleates, 

Exhibit  No.  8 : 

1.  Action  of  State  Educational  Associations,  etc 693 

2.  Opinions  of  educational  journals 696 

3.  Text  of  act  passed  by  Legislature  of  1887 697 

4.  Action  of  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association,  1887 698 

6.  Form  of  request  to  State  Superintendent 699 

6.  Preliminary  circular  to  School  Commissioners 699 

7.  Circular  accompanying  first  set  of  uniform  examination 

questions 700 

8.  Questions  submitted  at  uniform  examinations  held  in  Sep- 

tember, October,  November  and  December,  1887 701 

9.  Circular  and  regulations  concerning  uniform  examinations 

sent  to  School  Commissioners  December  5, 1887 711 

10.  Questions  submitted  at  examinations  held  January  7, 1888,    718 

supplemental  circular 720 

resolutions  of  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association,  1887 1030 

resolutions  of  State  Council  of  Superintendents,  1887 1069 

TJtica, 

report  of  Andrew  McMillan,  City  Superintendent 674 

Wages, 

of  teachers,  statistics  concerning 74 

Wait,  Edward, 

remarks  of,  on  " The  True  Work  of  the  Teacher" 998 

Watertown, 

report  of  Fred  Seymour  City  Superintendent 684 

Western  New  Tork  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes, 

report  of  Principal 776 


I,  Prof.  Sherman, 

report  of,  on  ** Compulsory  Education." 811 
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Wilson,  John  D.,  paol 

paper  by,  on  **  The  Duty  of  a  Superintendent  or  Principal  to  his 
Bubonlinates  " 1<<33 

Woodhnll,  John  P., 

abstract  of  report  of,  on  "Home-made  Apparatus  *' '^ 

7onkers, 

report  of  C.  E.  Gorton,  City  Superintendent 687 
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